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PREFACE. 


I Present an History of the Island which gave me birth, to the 
Country tlMt alibrds melirotection. I shall only mention the Revolution 
in France, in orclei; to observe, that the class of its people to which 1 
belong, has had a full i^hare of its miseries. I foresaw them all; and, 
being invited hither-^' the' elder branch of my family in Scotland, I chose 
for my abode, tlie country which possessed a constitution, that I had 
openly proposed, while such '))ropositions could be made, in my own. 

I have endcvivoured to ali^iate my misfortunes, by liflbhry pur¬ 
suits; and liaving long formed''the design of composing an History of 
the Isles of France and Bourbon, from the original materials which I 
inlierited from my father, who had resided in the former of them 
during a j)eriod of'twenty years, I have at length accomplished my 
purpose. 

It may be saic^^y some, that jt is an indiscretion in me, to unfold the 
circumstancesvM'these colonies, \\liich have been, and, in some respects, 
still are, sabject to the French Government; but it is not necessary, 
^hat this ^objection should be ma(^ to me, for I had long since made 
it 'tojji^soir; ar.d.w:fl. a iGflecti('|n had already delayed the publication 
of my work. I had flattered i|iyself with the hope, that a general 
peace, founded on the enlarged principles of public justice, would place 
every one in iiis former situation: but being at length jiersuaded, that 
a teianination of the present calamities is distant, or at least uncertain, 
I ngr longer delayed my w'ork, which, being purely historical, i?iay be 
■ Cron sidered as belonging to all governments, alad every age. 
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In\ wntmg me ni.siory of a place, which is not without political 
inlercs\t>y,I had in view principally the advantages of my countrymen, 
ihe inhabitants of these colonics. I am well acquainted with the critical 
situation which they have for some years experienced : agitated by 
various civil commotions, they could scarcely be said to acknowledge 
any government; while the decree which abolished slavery, not only 
kept them in continual alarm for their property, but even for their 
personal safety ; so that they were compelled to fortify their harbours, 
and prepare for resisting their mother country. Nay,, dreading the 
execution of that decree, they had several timtiS been on the point of 
applying to the protection of a foreign powcnv-ll^jlheij courage, pru¬ 
dence, and energy, they not only prevented the fatal effects which 
would have resulted from the fulfilment oUthat decree, and repelled the 
force wh|;‘h had been sent, in the ’tiiW of Robespierre, to subject 
them to^lt, but had also delivered themselves from the armed and 
seditious banditti, who had threatened, more than once, to drench the 
island with blood. Under these impressions, I felt an additional motive 
to accelerate the publication of this work, from the hope I entertain, 
that the inhabitants of these colonies will thereby be no sooner known, 
than they will Ite found to deserve friends, as they Ijave proved them¬ 
selves superior to the attempts of thei^cnemies. 

I shall now proceed to lay before my readers, the planVf iny work, 
and the arrangements which circumstances have obliged me \o adopt 
in the order of it. 

The description of the Isle of Frankie is collected from my father’s 
correspondence; the accounts given o!^ communicated to me by my 
friends, as well as authentic papers which 1 have been permitted to 
examine, and the printed works of distinguished v/riters. I experience 
a sensible pleasure in unfolding the observations and important op'-ra- 
tions of those eminent persons who have acted their parts on the seas. 
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an'd in the country whose .history.haremi^yed my pen; though ! 
cannot but lament, thaj ftom the of it, I am so limited in my 
accounts of them. 

I have given to my narrative all the regalmty which the nature of 
my materials would allow; and .1 follow the chronoio^cal order of 
events, without wandering from the geographical path. The subject 
I)Ossesses importance, as well as novelty; but d trust, that higher 
emotions than those of fcfeosity/;wSl be gratified-Ity it. 

An author must ever feet somerfisadvantage from being a stranger in 
the country where he w/ites; but, from the peculiar circumstances in 
vN'hicli I am involved, i ^m disixvsed to hope for that indulgence, of 
which I stand in great need. • , ; 

'fhe different quotations w’il| be found to produce occasional 
repetitions ; l^ut I am convinced, that a real advantage will re¬ 
sult from it, by the accession of authorities which are produced 
I)y it. The history Of islanck so little known as those of France 
and Bourbon, may be consid^’ed, in a greai- measure, as places 
of new discovery r to obtain a knowledge of whidi, it is neces¬ 
sary to examine the accounts of every navigator who has succes¬ 
sively visited them. Besides, each author whom I have citod, gives 
some specific/information of iV own, that lias not been commu¬ 
nicated by cmers. 

.Vs authenticity is the character I wislir<^hinre # others, to 
aitach/o my work, I have pi^efdred to let the aptlieits whom I have 
quoted, speak literally for themfevess | so that, I ought, perhaps, as 
it was my first intention, to have* given to this volume, the title of 
Memoirs for an History of if France^ &e. But it has been 

suggested by my friends, tha#the whd<r<amtains a sufl|(^nt degree of 
conation and interest to receive the title of an History, and I have 
submitted, as became m% to the® su^estion; 

It the historians of all agra had g^ven nothing raoits -ihan simple 

c 
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facts, supported by authentic docujnents, it would have been better for 
the world; the most important of all sciences, that of knowing the 
history of’men and nations which liave 'preceded us, would not then 
have been enveloped in obscurity and contradictkm; but the desire 
to shine as brilliant writers, a passion for the marvelloiss, a rage 
for systems, of prejudice in political and religious opinions, and other 
similar motives, liave frequently rendered it impossible, in many works 
of great character, to separate truth fjeoin famhood. 

The general plan of this volume, which is more detailed in the table 
of contaits, is as follows. ' , 

It begins by instruc^g thp voyager in the mode of approaching the 
harbours of the Isle of France,./which is accompanied with a general 
description of the place, the nature of the air, W^er, and soil, and the 
gec^raphicdl positions. But before I dnter upon a detail of these circum¬ 
stances, and the branches of Natural History, which arise out of them, 
I give a succinct and chronological account of those persons who have 
been appointed to the government and superintendance of the Island, 
from its first colonial establishment, to the present moment.—I then 
proceed to give a particular history of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms: some account of t}ie inhabitante, bothwhite and black, 
succeeds, wiUi their manners and cust<^)l{is; and is followup by a descrip¬ 
tion of the beautiful scenery with which the Island is adorned. 

I naturally introduep the reader* in the first place, to the Isle of 
France, which is the appropriate object ofnay History; but I s^ispend 
its historical narrative, in order to describe the 'Archipelago, with its 
various islands, that surrounds it: suchas titose pf Bourbon, Rodriguez, 
&c. all of which is so necessary to be known, to facilitate the naviga- 
ticm of those seas. I then return to the Isle of France, to describe its 
agricultural, maritime, and civil, establishments, as formed by M. jle la 
Bourdonnais. I display all the various operations of that distinguished 
character, and his successors; with the astronomical, geographical, and 
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maritime observations erf the learnt professors and eminent navigators, 
whom my father successively knew during their official ^shs to the 
Island.—I then proceed to state and explain the connection of India 
with the Isle of France, in all its different epochas; which conducts 
me throi^h a long succession of curious and interesting events, tp 
the death of Tippoo Saib, which rendered England the mistress of 
Indostan. 

Such is the nature of^jv work; nor shall I endeavour to deprecate 
criticism, by stating the_ #fficulties with which I have struggled, in 
bringing this volume into the form which it now bears.—It would 
indeed, have been less liable tb the censure of the critic, if I had 
written under more auspicious circumstances ; and it would have been 
more deserving the attention of the politician and the philosopher, if I 
could have ha(J recourse to the hooks and authentic papers, which 
are to be found in the libraries and public offices of Paris; but still, I 
am rather sanguine in the hope of its being generally acknowledged, 
that I have enlarged the acquaintance of Great Britain, and of the 
public in general, with a very important part of the Eastern world. 

I add the following letter of my father, in order to authenticate his 
original design of collecting thos^ materials, which form a very consi¬ 
derable part of this History. 
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PREFACE. 


First Leii^r^oj the late Barm Grant to bis Father, *on bis arrival in the 

Isle of France. 


lile otfsmx. October 1740. 

" After four months and an half of a pretty successful voyage, I 
am at last arrived at the place of my destination. I avail myself of the 
first ships that sail for France to send you neWs of me. 

“ I have here met with every thing equal my most sanguine liopcs. 
My uncle, who is in perfect heaitli, received me in, the tendcrest man¬ 
ner, and shows me all possible kindness. We often speak of you, and 
you are never out of my thoughts, which, j^uiafter myself, you will 
most readily believe. I am never oppressed with sadness but when 1 
think of the distance which divides us,, the length of fime which this 
separation may endure, and of the impossibility of receiving intelligence 
of you as often as I could wish. 

“ You will see, by ray journal, that I had, altogether, an agreeable 
voyage, 

“ The description of the Island will follow my journal of the mari¬ 
time observations of the voyage,* because the first objects which natu¬ 
rally present themselves on our anival itt a country, are diosc which 
belong to local situation. ^ ' 

“ I shall afterwards begin its history, the evqnis of which I shall place 
in chronological order, from t^,epoch of its'discoverys and I shall re¬ 
new my narrative on the arrival of Mr, de la Botirdohhais, of ray friend 
Count de Rostaing, and myself, at the isknd: i|||#®rt of all those who 
have contributed to its settlement, as as'of the Isle'of Bourbon. 

“ In the mean while, Until I am better informed,. I can assure you 

• The journal and majitime observations aft net piintcd in the-pressnt work, but mayScrc- 
aftcr appear. 
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that. I am in a country, in every-respect, delightful. I already per¬ 
ceive that no* one is tormented here by lawrsuits, as in Normandy and 
elsewhere, and that whatever is possessed may be enjoyecV^n tran¬ 
quillity. 

“ The, cjiimate is eharming, and the society is very.agreeable; but 
you must ^jrst be acquainted .with all that formerly related to tliis little 
terrestrial Paradise, before you read what is actually passing in it, 
or what I may hereafter >erience in common with the other inhabi¬ 
tants of it. 

[Signed,) “ Grant." 
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Ohserviuwns on ihe Hlr y li^is Island.--Exact Dimensions of it, according 
to the Geometri'ai (' oj Monsieur D'Apres, in 1751, and those of the 

■( f dc la CuAlf, in 753 .—Directions Jor making the Island, and sailing into 
i Hctrbours, *auuuing to the Account of John Black, an English Captain, 
ana othei Mai nc< ij j ‘Journals of Mr. Dalrymple and Mr, Parry, &c. — Particu- 
la'-r^ lie lortf •, the Isle of Tonneliers, Fori Blanc, &c. which defend the En- 
Ir ict i f Port Louis, and the Town.—State of the Air throughout ihe Tear .— 
G. igrapbh i.' ''‘ositions of the piincipal Points of the Island, and the Height 
ql the MouiiL —Account of the several Settlements in it by the Portuguese, 

Dutch, ano lunch.—The Govemofs, from the taking Possession of the Island 
by^ France' 15 and 1721, down to the present Time, 


III n r ari 'harbours in this island.' That to the south-east is called the Grand 

01 G. a; 'aibour; and there ih<* Dutch first established themselves; some 

;cs of ' buildings are still visible. It is entered with great ease, with the 
it is very difficulnto get ottt by the same passage, as the winds 
!In()^t .1' ’ ' . n the sotitb-east: there is, however, another entrance by which 

's migi ' out with a leading wind, if a certain point of tliis passage, where 

^le o ' th.tn thtee fatliom water, sverc cleansed and deepened; an opc- 
’1,1 ' i. practicable, and would communicate a free enjoyment of a’l 

' a 'v.^ 's. 


B 
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• ^.The lesser harbour, called Port Louis, is situated lothc .rth-west, and ii may uc 
entered or^^iwited with a leading wind. It is situated 2( deg. lo min, south lat. 
and 55 long, east of Paris. The larger harbour prese ts itself on arriving from 
the Cape of Good Hope, or from Europe; whereas, to get to,Port Louis, which is 
on the other side of the island, the circuit to be made is very considcra ^ the 
current and the winds coming from the east, vessels find it absolutely r> y to 
bear away at least an hundred leagues, as high as the island of Rodrigu more 

particular description of these harbours will be gi\ ’ ijf-f'-'’ >. * 

The principal town, or, as it is someiimes calla .y ■ ; p, because the Dutch, 

at first, formed a camp there, is situated at tlie*exy Port Louis, and at the 

opening of a valley which is about three quarter'si \ ' e in length, and eight 

hundred yards in breadth, and is surrounded by lAc ' ^fuich nature has covered 

with verdure; but as the grass, in the dry sea,son itimcs set on fire by the 

Maroon negroes, this part of the mountains a' ',i arid appearance, which 

has deceived some navigators into a beliel’ tljr ..iia island was ^unproductive and 
desolate. The circle of mountains which form the valley of Port Louis is broken 
into various parts: that which rises to the highest degree of elevaf’on, is tt rminated 
by an insulated rock, called Le Pouce. This part is also coven ' wood, and 
contains the source of a rivulet which runs through the town. 

As to the town, or camp, it is composed of wooden bouse; > have onlv 

a ground floor, on account of the winds and the heat. They larated.fron 

each other, and surrounded with palisadoes.' The streets are tol straight, and 

it were to be wished, that rows of trees were planted to render th ol. The soil 

about it is slightly sprinkled with rocks. The town has no regul ificntion, but 

to the left of it in looking towards the sea, there is an intrench '>f dry stone, 

extending from the mountain to the harbour. On the same ; Fort Blanc, 

which defends the entrance; and opposite to it, on the other s a battery or 

the island of Tonneliers. 

According to the measurement of the Abbe de la Caille, Ma or the Is’ 

of France, is ninety thousand, six hundred, and sixty-eight toiscs ‘ :umferenc 

• Port Louis, according to the observations of Mr. D’Apres de Man te, in \/y 
situated ao deg. 9 min. 40 sec. south lat. and 55 deg. 7 min. 30 see. longit' . of Pari 
Malheureux, which is the northernmost part of the island, is 19 deg. 58 m. j^titude, : 
southernmost part is ao deg. 31 min. These observations agree with those of the Abbe de la 
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its largest diameter is thi me ihousand, eight hundred, and ninety toises from north 
. to south; and twenty-two thousand, one hundred and twenty-four, from east to 
west. Its surface contains fourJiundred and thirty-two thousand, six iiundred and 
eighty acres, at the rate of one hundre(i||^ds to each acre, and twenty-four feet to 
each rod. Thus, according to these calculations, the island is not more than thirty- 
one leagues in circumference, about eleven in length, and seven in breadth. The 
north-west part is level, and the north-east part entirely covered with mountains, 
from nine hundred to a thousand and fifty yards in height. The highest and most 
remarkable of them is at’dioH'-iouih of the Black river, and is called Peterbotte. It 
terminates in the form of a* crowned with a large square piece of rock, 

which no one has ever vi- .acend. At a distance, this natural pyramid and 

its capital, re.semblcs the woman. 

The island is waterca with upwards of sixty rivulets, some of which are destitute 
of water in the dry season; Tnore particularly since so much wood has been cut 
down. The interior pans of the island are full of ponds, and are frequently refresh¬ 
ed with rain, the efouds being continually broken by the summits of the mountains, 
and the v’oods which cover them: this circumstance is extremely beneficial to the 
island, and is the cause of its healthiness and fertility. 

A particular acquaintance with the harbours is essential to the knowledge of any 
'maritime country. We shall, therefore, offer the instructions for entering Port 
^ Louis, which have been partly communicated by Mr. Dairymple, who, in every thing 
which relates to the navigation and cirOUmstances of the Indian seas, is superior to 
any other man. 

“ Proceeding horn the east, the first land you make is a small island, west by south, 
provided you come by thedatitude of 20 deg. 5 min. 5 sec. Soon afierwaids, you 
will see the north-east part of the-principal island; then, keeping the same side, bear 
away boldly to the west, till you have the Isle Longue about three miles to the 
north-east, when the point you are to make, will be about a mile to the south: leave 
the latter at a *6nvcnient distance to the east; w'hen, after having passed the two first 
points, direct v- r course to the body of the island, keeping, however, to the south¬ 
west of it, if you have a land breeze, but if the wind blows from the sea, keep more 
to the Wst, on account of the waves, which commonly bear towards the land. 
Then, leaving >ort Blanc to the right, steer into the port towards the south, or rather 
to the south-east, when you will be»off the first buoy, which will be to the left of 
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the entrance. Thus advanced, and when the point of d northwest of the Islam 
ofTonnelj^.s is to the south-east, you will be abreast the second buoy. Fron 
thence keep* to the south-south-east, till the fort o»the point to your right appears 
tp the south-south-west; then proceed south-east by south, till the same fort is 
seen west by south, and the north-west point of the Isle of Tonnelicrs due cast, 
and you will then be at the entrance of the harbour. You must then take care to 
slacken sail, having but a small space to run, and you will cast anchor in a good 
bottom of black mud, with small sca-weed and young^coral, in four fathom water. 

“ The rest of the course for the entrance of the rt-i's as follows: The fort on 
the point to the right must bear north-west by west half-west, Fort Bullocks, south¬ 
west by west; the first windmill to the right o" c'-'ering, soiuh-soudi-west; the 
second windmill on the little island, south by eas. Fort ,Saint Barbe, south-east 
by south; the head of Peterbotte, south-east half soutli; the north-cast angle of 
the wall of the magazines south-east half, east; the'sonth-east point of the Lslc of 
Tonnelicrs north half cast; ihc redoubt *of La Bourdonnois norih-wc.st, and the 
westernmost point of the Isle ol 'I’onneliers, north-north-west. 

“ The bottom of the harbour, thotrgh it has no great depth, fs very level. 

“ Durintr the time when wc were moored in the harbour, which was from the 15tii 
June, 1752, old stile, to the 20th of October following, wc experienced fre(|ntnr 
sea breezes for the space of five or six hours; and”^! have observed that the vsind 
would remain sometimes in the east or north-we.st, for tWo or three days togei 
without changing; and at other times thcr£<would be a sea breeze in the coiirsr 
a fortnight. In such a circumstance, you may wait tor a favourable wind to enter, 
by casting anchor in the Bay des Tortues,* in thirty or thirty-^’ " fathom water, 

where, as .soon as the point to be made, shall be to the tiorth-ea-,-Brows-bay, 

south-south-easf, and the northern extremity of the Isle of Tonnelicrs, at 
about four miles, south-south-west: the w«.sternmost land in view, south-west 
by west, yom will be ready, on the first favourable breeze, to enter; and, while 
you, moreover, observe the directions already given, take care to^hake soundings 

• The author of these observations is mistaken respecting the Bay dt. - -. ; he nr ist mean 

' the Bay du Tombeau, which is near it, and is situated between it and Port Louis. The anchor¬ 
age is very good in the Bay du Tombeau, being from four to twelve fathom Water. The Bay dci 
'forties has not sufficient depth ordff^adth. (NotMj the tulbvr.^ 
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on bo)h sides the vessel channel being very narrow at the entrance of the 
harbour.” 

On a chart of the harbour on the north-west, and the forts of the islstr.'^of Mau¬ 
ritius, taken at 20 deg. 10 min. latitude, and 54 deg, 55 min. east longitude, from 
the meridian of London, the following directions for entering this harbour, were 
written by an English navigator. 

“ A fleet, arriving at the island of Mauritius, from Europe, must bear away at first, 
towards the south-east part, and then double it, so as have the east side well open •. 
then proceed west by north, till you enter the track pursued by the Shrewsbury, 
a ship belonging to the East India Company, keeping at the distance of about two 
miles from shore. The Shrcws'.mrv cast anchor in the road, in about eight fathom 
water; the flag-staff of the v . ing south-east by south, and the extremities of 
the land from south-west by west to the north-east, at the distance of aliout ihrce 
miles from ihc flag-staff. I found by'several observations taken in the foad, that the 
variation of the needle is from 15 deg. 17. min. west. The island is .situated in the 
latitude of the soulh-lsast trade winds; it is refreshed with frequent sea-breezes, which 
seldom fail blowing at the new and full moon from south to south-west for three or 
four days. 11 at this time a fleet should find itself near the island, it might, I think, 
safely rundown the west side, keeping at a proper distance, as far as the entrance of 
the road, and without being incommoded with any battery; whereas, by entering on 
^tbe east side, it would be obliged to pass befpre a chain of batteries. Tlie pilot in- 
fonned me, that a chain or boom had been lately fixed, to reach from the Isle dcs 
Tonneliers to the point of Fort Royal. On doubling the side of the road, I saw 
several poles in the water,, with white flags arranged or planted on the edge of the 
shoic; but fcaiiiig some deception, I ventured to examine them during the 
i.ight; but when 1 af^roached orjeof the flags, I found that it was fixed to a buoy, 
and the rope to which this buoy was tied, kept it floating two feet under the surface of 
the water, so jhat the flag seenSed fixed in the sand at the bottom. On sounding I 
found eight fathom water.” • 

The following observations were written on a chart of the i.s!and of Mauritius, 
and signed J. il^s.upposed to be Captain John Blake, 

“ Ti^c body of the island is situated ao deg. 10rain, south, 20 deg. 20 min. It 
is about sixty miles in length, and forty-five broad ;* is inhabited by the French, and 
• According to another copy of the same chart, the Abbejde la Caille determines the length of 
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is their general rendezvous for refreshment for their si >s, in going to, or coming 
from India. It is likewise appointed, from its convenient situation, to receive ships 
of war an^ privateers, for the purposes of refreshment, or refittal, &c. as well as in 
time of war, to intercept or disturb the commerce of other nations to the East Indies. 
The town and the port in the north-west part of the island, form a magazine for all 
kinds of maritime stores and provisions, so that it may be considered of the same im¬ 
portance to the French in the East Indies, as Port Mahon is to the Enghsli in the Me¬ 
diterranean; and it may hereafter become a dangerous place for tiie commeice of 
other nations engaged in the commerce of the East. It isa fine country, ornamented 
with trees of all sizes. The western parts, from Port l .onis to the savannah, the 
country is mountainous and rocky, and is inliabiie ' * -'oais and wild boars in great 
numbers. From Port Louis, stretching to\uu' , .j cast to thef .savannah, the 
country is very beautiful. In the environs of Fla . .iountry is level and without 
stone,s, watered by a great number of small strcani.s.- 

“ Port Louis is situated in about 19 dcy. 50 mm. .soiith latitude, and is very di,s- 
covcrable from the mountain Pcterbottc, towards which you nitiifi dueci jour course 
south-east by south, and enter the harbour by the Pomt Relik l, bearing towards 
Peterbotte, and the small point below it. It it. not necessai v to take .'ouudtngs til! 
you enter the channel, where you will find from fouy, ihiit), twenty, to nine iaihurns 
water; when you may advance till it is ncce.s.sary to be towed; arul which cannot 
be avoided, as the winds generally blow from the land, ami ilie chantic! is too 
narrow to admit of tacking. When you Ijave once eiitcicd the upper part ol the 
harbour, you are secure from the wind and bad weather, and in about four, or lour 
fathom and a half water. You moor with the best bower anchor to cast-north-ca t 
and small bower to the west-south-west, so as to ride between both to the ..outh, 
south-east, which blow fresh in flurries. You also lay your stream anchor to the 
north-west, astern, to prevent your ship tending to the sea-breeze, as the harbour is 
narrow.” J. B. 

To the foregoing, curious and instructive infortflation, w'e shall add the following 

remarks. 

- The length of the channel, on entering Port Louis, from the rifst small white 

the island, from zo deg. to zo deg. 28 min. south; so that the middle would be in 20 deg. 14 min. 
south. From the observations of the Abbe dc la Caille, the island is not of so great an extent as is 
here represented. 
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flags, which have been placed there to mark out the passage, to the extremity of the 
harbour, is about a mile and three quarters. In the first part of the chtancl there is 
aboqt eighty feet water; at one-third the length of it, between Fort Blanc, and 
the forts of the Isle of Tonneliers, there is forty-eight feet water; and in the . 
remaining third of the channel, within the Isledes Tonneliers, near the bulk for ca¬ 
reening vessels, there is sixteen, eighteen, and twenty feet water; and in the har¬ 
bour, without the mole, before the powder magazine, there is from eight to fourteen 
feet water. 

On the left side of the port, on entering, there is a natural bason called Le Trou 
Fanfaron. This bason, which is three hundred fathom in length, and sixty wide, is 
not more than r.gbt or ten feet deep, on accouht of the earth or land which had been 
carried into it by the v/ater, and on account of the coral banks which have grown 
there; but, as we shall state hereafter, acce’-ding to the observations of M. de Tro- 
mclin, M. dc Rochon, and others, this bason might be cleared out, and put into a 
condition to receive a considerable number,of vessels, and to afford them the most 
perfect security, even against the effects of'hurricanes. 

We .shall not enter at present into any further details respecting this harbour. 
The chart of die island, which forms an important part of this volume, and an ac¬ 
count of the different points which will be given hereafter, will afford all the illus¬ 
trations necessary to this branch of the general subject. 

The tides are not very perceptible at this island. Those of the equinoxi^rise 
three feet; the common tides rise at most but two feet two inches. It is always 
high water about noon, at the new' and lull moon. The winds also have a con¬ 
siderable influence on the tides; which are elevated by those of the west and 
north-w'cst. 

The following letter of Captain John Blake, of the ship Halifax, dated off Mau¬ 
ritius, the 19th July, 1753} respecting Port Louis, and the manner of entering it, 
forms a natural sequel to those which have preceded. 

“ It is a very convenient port, in which vessels may refresh and repair at a very 
small expence, and with the greatest expedition; this place being a magazine of all 
kinds of materials and provisions which a ship may. stand in need of. Good beef 
costs but two-pence a pound, fish a halfpenny, and venison at the same price. 
Turtles are in great abundance, and are brought from Rodrigue Island, where, on 
that account, there is always a detachment of eight men, I mention this circum- 
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stance, lest any of our vessels, passing near this island, a[nd perceiving a building 
and smoke, may imagine that they are persons cast away, and lose their time,^s I 
did, in the endeavour to get them off the island. The vessel^ which come here fto 
Mauritius), endeavour to put in there; and alihough our charts place the rocks that 
surround it at five leagues distance, it does not exceed more than two miles, 

“ On the 24th June, steering west-north-west, I discovered the Island Mauritius, 
fourteen leagues distant, having 16 deg. 30 min. west variation; I bore towards 
tlic north-east part of the island, until I had passed.near the Round Isles, keeping 
two miles without the coast of the island, until I arrived at a mile’s distance from 
the Coiiide Mire. The French Captains told me, that the sides of this rock were 
so perpendicular, that a ship may approach near cnougli to admit aluiost of throw¬ 
ing a biscuit ashore. After I had passed this point, I bore away tOT?&rds the land, 
south-west by south, and south-south-west, until I w’as near a* ledge of rocks 
which run out before the long point, for about two miles from die shore, though 
they may be approached to at the distance of a mile without danger ; I found no 
bottom with sixty fathom line, at the distance of iw'o miles, after which there is no 
hazaid. The town and the mountain of Peterbotte arc lh*cn visible; the latter 
of which is very icmarkablc, and serves for the point of direction to enter the 
harbour. 

“ After having passed the ledge, wdiich has just been mentioned, and keeping close 
to ilj as the wind blows off shore, you may cast anchor in fifteen or twenty fathom 
water, though the bottom is not very good till you arrive near the port. I mention 
this circumstance, because if you sail duilng the night, tlic currents are so strong, 
particulaily neat die island, that they would carry the vessel to the leeward before 
it was day, and it would be absolutely necessary to bear away to the cast, to regain 
the w ind. Tlicie is no dangc r wli itcvcr b(?iwecn the ledge and tlic port; so that you 
do not get into less than twelve fathom water, you may sail by night as well as by 
da). Every vessel that arrives here, after having passed the ledge and drawn near 
the land, ipust hoist her flag and fire two guns. If in the night, the lantern must be 
lighted up, when a pilot comes on board, who briiTgs vegetables with him, and steers 
the ship to the entrance of the port. The port captain then comes on boartl, with 
a boat, chains, &c. to assist the ship in entering the harbour, and to moor it there, 
which he sees properly done before he quits the vessel. As the channel is very nar¬ 
row, and the wind is generally contrary, it is freqyiemly necessary to tow vessels 
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into tbe harbour, which, by means 'of long chains, is no difficull operation; and, 
in the course of the day, the vessel is moored. We had the good fortune to enter 
straight before the wind; but such a circumstance does not often happen. I must 
also observe, that, on the summit of a very high mountain, there is a very good 
light-house, as a guide to vessels that arrive by night, and in the day-dme it displays 
a flag. 

" The French always approacli Mauritius between the Hanging Kuck, witich is 
called le Coin de Mire, and i’isle I.onguc, passing very near the Hanging Rock to 
avoid a reef, which stretches out two miles before I’isle Ronde. 'rherc is a good 
channel here, in passing which therc i.. no danger. The French Come wiiliin sight 
of land, as we did; they then toueli at the Isles, reach the Hanging Rock, pass 
the reef off l.ong Point, and follow the same track which has just been described. 
No one on board my ship had been in tliis island, and our charts were very defec¬ 
tive, making no mention of the passage between die isles: and as I was totally unac¬ 
quainted with the navigation, I did not ihink.it prudent to run any hazard; but I 
consider it as the suu'st and the bc.st passage; although there is some difficulty in pass¬ 
ing by the isles, fruni not discovering tlie land. But if the Hanging Rock should 
not be perceived in time to get beyond the reef off Long Point before night, it 
would be better to bear away to the cast until morning, as there is no danger to 
be feared but v^hich is perceptible. Tlie vc.swl I command is the first English ship 
that has visited ihi.s island, since it has been in possession of the French; and I 
was received with tl;c greatest civility.’^ 

It is necessary to communicate the foliew ing circumstances of the Isle des Ton- 
BCiiers, at the entrance oi Port Louis. 

1. The redoubt, called le Bouvdonnois, is bomb-proof, and is defended by at 
least thirty pieces of heavy artillery. 

2. It is covercfl by a battery, which juts oii the shore of the island, with a postern 
and a trench to coramunkate with it. 

g. There is another battery to the left of the redoubt, with a covered way of 
communication. 

4. About three hundred yards to the right, there is another redoubt or battery. 

5. About tw'o hundred and fifty yards still further to the right of the last, »s 
another battery. 


C 
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6. A small battery at tbe east point of the Isle des Tonnelters, near a bridge, 
which communicates with another small and narrow island, at the extremity of 
which there is also a small redoubt. 

7. There are two swamps behind the redoubt. 

8. There are two reefs of rocks before the Isle of Tonneliers, towards the 
north, and fiicing the redoubt. They are extended to a sand-bank, which stretches 
out about two-thirds of a mile to the north, when there is about six fathom water, 
which dimini.shes on approaching the island. 

9. But this bank docs not extend itself, in the same manner, on the side of the 
island which borders on the channel at the enfranee of the port, as it contains 
twenty-five fathom water; so that the largest vessels may pass through^t. 

10. It is but lately that a kind of causey has been erected to connect the Isle of 
Tonneliers with Mauritius. 

11. There are several windmills round tbe harbour and the town. 

12. In the midst of the channel, or ofvhe port, between the Isle of Tonneliers 
and the town, a pontoon is fixed vv^ith anchors, in three fathom w^ter, for careening 
vessels. 

Fort Royal, or Fort Blanc, on the point opposite the Isle of Tonneliers, con¬ 
tains thirty-five pieces of large cannon. The fire of this fort crosses that of tbe 
Isle of Tonneliers, in order to defend the entrance of the port. The breadth of 
the channel between the fort and the latter island docs not exceed five hundred 
yards. , 

Fort Blanc is situated on a kind of island that stretches along the coast, with 
which it is connected by a bridge or causey, communicating with the narrowest 
part of a swamp, which separates it from the body of the island. This fort contains 
several covered batterie.s, and is flanked by others to the right and left. A mole 
has also been constructed, which stretches out into the sea, before, and to the right of 
the harbour. 

In the middle space between Fort Blanc and the port or town, on the same 
side as the channel which forms the entrance, and at about six hundred yards from 
Fort Blanc, theieis a small square fort, containing twelve eighteen-pounders. At 
the distance of five hundred yards from tbe latter fort, and near the harbour, begins 
a line of entrenchments, which stretches out as far as the mountain to the right of the 
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jentrance into the port, or to the west of. the town. On the side of the channel, 
Jind before the entrenchments, arc some salt-works. Within the entrenchment is 
the Bason des Tortues. 

The extreme part of the harbour, before the great hospital, is defended by 
another fort, which is distinguished by a flag. It is likewise furnished with heavy 
artillery. The powder magazine is situate on a small island, which is connected 
with the shore, by a causey almost opposite tlic governor’s house. This causey 
serves also for a quay; and it incloses a part of the great basin, where vessels 
enter to be careened. At the end of this causey, on the left, is a small inner basin 
■for the refittal of vessels, arjd near it they take in their fresh water with the 
greatest convenience. Here also is the curious macltine invented by M. de la Bour- 
donnois, by which vessels are lifted out of the water; so that tliey arc cleaned and 
•repaired with the utmost expedition. 

The place of arms and the parade is before the governor’s bouse; and behind the 
iarge buildings of the hospital is the Fort jSainte Barbe. 

Unfortunately Port Louis is choked up in different places by the hulls of several 
vessels, which have been lost from an ignoran'ce of the navigation, which is now so 
well known.* Many of these dangerous circumstances, however, no longer exist, 

• The number of these hulls amopiits to thirty-four. The names of the greatest part of them 
are still remembered; and their i(.si>cctive situations are markid in the chart of this port by M. 
iD’Aprcs. They have been adopted, aficr him, by M. tic Buisquesnay, officer in the French navy 
it 1775, as vvcil as by Mr. Dalrymple in 1793,—The names of these vessels arc as follows; 
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from tlie changes and settlements that have taken place; as well as from the ce$SS> 
tlon of the periodical hurricanes in the month of February, which have not happened 
for the last ten years: a very fortunate change, which has been attributed to the dimi¬ 
nution of the wood and the clearing the land. 

The port on the south-east of the island, called Port Bourbon, is in 20 deg. 30 min. 
south latitude. It has two entrances, but that to the west is by far the most com¬ 
modious, on account of its depth, though it is rather narrow. It is necessary on 
entering to pass.ncar the small island which is just off the shore; and, having doubled 
it, you must bear away to the east, to avoid the point of the reef to the west, and 
cast anchor in the basin in twenty or thirty fathom Water. On entering the port you 
may.distinguish the channel by the colour of the water; there being no danger which 
is not sufficiently apparent. Tire harbour is protected from bad weather by a reef 
of rocks, the greater part of which is visible at low water, and contains a small 
basin, in which vessels of any size may be careened. At the foot of the reef it is 
four fathom and an half water. It is, horvever, very difficult to get out of the har¬ 
bour, from the stationary nature of the winds, which blow into the port, and when 
they change, are generally variable, with occasional breezes. There is, however, 
another channel, which, if it were cleared, would afford a practicable passage, in ail 
weather; and were that necessary object accomplished. Port Bourbon would be the 
best in the island. 

The general state of the weather throughout the year is as follow's, 

January.—Rainy and warm. Storms, which arc sometimes accompanied with 
thunder, though by no means violent; and, as the tempestuous season approaches, 
all navigation is suspended till the month of April; when the fields become green, 
and the whole landscape assumes a more cheerful appearance. 

February.—Violent gales of wind, and hurricanes, with thunder. These hurri¬ 
canes, which, till the year 1789, were constant in this month, have since that time 
entirely ceased: but the inhabitants have not a sufficient dependence on this circum¬ 
stance, as to be wholly unprepared for them, in case they should return, and renew 
their former ravages. 

March.—The rains are less frequent, the winds always in the south-east, and the 
heat moderate. 

April.—The season is fine, and the grass begins to wither on the mountains, 
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May.—Westerly and north-west winds; the season dry, but in the low grounds 
and the interior parts of the island, the air possesses an agreeable freshness. 

June.--The winds are stationary at the south-east, from which point they very 
seldom vary. The rain falls in small drops. 

July.—Wind in the south-east; strong breezes during the day, which subside 
at night, when it becomes calm. The rain falls in slight dropping showers; and 
the air is so cool as to require warm clothing. In short, it is now winter, if such 
an expression may be employed in a country where the trees never lose their 
leaves, 

August.—It rains almost every day. The summits of the mountains arc clad in 
cloudy vapours, which descend into the vallies, accompanied with gales of wind. 

September.—The same weather and the same wind. It is now the time of 
harvest. 

October.—The temperature of the air is somewhat warmer; though it is still 
fresh in the interior parts of the island. At the end of this month the corn is sown, 
and in four months it is reaped. It is sown again in May, and is ripe in September; 
so that there are two harvests in the course of’tbe year. 

November.—The heat is now very sensibly felt; the winds arc variable, and are 
sometimes in the north-west. The rains are accompanied with stcjrm.s, 

December.—The heats increase. The sun is vertical, but the heat of the air is 
mofierated by the rains, which destroy the rats, gra.sshoppcrs, ants, See. In short, 
the winds and rains produce the same (jienelicial effect, which other climates receive 
from the cold and frosts of the winter season, 

M. le Gentil * gives the following account of the climate of this island, in his 
Voyage to the Indian Seas. 

“ There are four seasons in the island of Mauritius. The first begins in May, 
and is accompanied with south-east winds. At this time the island is subject to 
squalls and rain. The rains are in general very beneficial to the corn, though they 
sometimes injure it. ^ 

“ The second season begins in September or October, at which time the south¬ 
east winds arc. succeeded by those of the north-west. The sun now approaches 
the zenith of the island, warms the atmosphere, and causes the rains and winds, which 
generally begin in December, when the third season commences, which extends to 

• Royal Academician. 
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March, The fourth season then takes its turn, and lasts no more than six weeks. 
This is the dry season. 

" This division of the year more particularly relates to the general cultivation of 
the island, than to any other circumstance; as, in fact, there are but two seasons, 
that of the winds from the south-east to south, and that of the' winds from north-cast 
to north. The two intermediate seasons are caused by the change in the air, which 
is a kind of monsoon, blowing from south-east to nortli-east. The south east winds 
are strong and violent, but they are not dangerous to the shipping, as they never 
exceed a certain degree of force ; on the contrary, the winds from the north-east 
to the north-west arc weak and interrupted by calms. This is called the rainy, tem¬ 
pestuous, and hurricane season. It is, indeed, considered as the winter, iliongh it is 
the hottest period of the year; and receives that denomination bt^caiise, while it 
lasts, no ships venture out to sea, and the voyage to the Indies can only be made 
by a very long and circuitoms course. 

“ The south-east wind.s give a certain freshness to the air, but while they blow, 
every thing ceases to vegetate, more particularly in those parts which are exposed 
to them. Hence it is, tlitit trees and fruit seldom attain any degree of growth or 
perfection in the district of Pamplemousc, which is almost entirely cleared of its 
wood. Orange and lemon trees suffer the most from tlic south-east winds, as they 
require she! ter. Those, indeed, which grow in the woods are nourishing and lofty, 
while-such as inhabit tlte plain arc shruttk or mutilated. This wind is so obnoxious to 
vegetation, that trees bear no fruit on the sic|c that is exposed to it, while the opposite 
parts yield a comparative abundance. The tamarind, which possesses a more hardy 
nature, braves the inaligtiity ol the wind, and would tltereforc form a protecting 
shelter for the more tender fruit trees, whicii arc planted in gardens; but it is of 
such a slow growth in this Island as to be thought undeserving of any care or culti¬ 
vation. The Dutch at the' Cape of Good Hope shelter their fruit trees from this 
wind, by inter secting their gardens with thick planted lines or hedges of oaL In.fact, 
there is no prospect ol forming such a protection for the fruit trees in this island, but 
after a long course of years, as the growth of trees tlicre Ls so very slow. The bam¬ 
boo'has, indeed, been planted for tltis purpose, but its roots spread to such an extraor¬ 
dinary distance around it, as to be injuriou.s to the-very trees it might be intended 
•to protect. 

" The nights are generally very fine, particularly in the season of the north-east 
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wind«. At this period, the sun rises with a serene aspect. At about ten o’clock 
small clouds appear, and continue to accumulate without any menacing appearance; 
they occupy but a small space, while their motion is almost imperceptible, A few 
drops of water fall from them, a certain sign of the rain which follows; for the sky 
is almost immediately, and so insensibly overcast, that it is impossible to perceive 
from whence the clouds have proceeded: at the same lime the rain increases in 
such a manner, as to render it impracticable to see any object at the distance of an 
hundred yards. These rains continue about two hours, but fall only when the 
wind sets in from the sea. When these inundating showers cease, vapours arise 
from the sea, and are stopped by the mountains. On the contrary, during the sea¬ 
son of the south-east winds, particularly in the evening, a small rain is seen to fall, 
though the sky, appears without a cloud, and adorned with stars in full lustre. 
At the extremity of the harbour, rainbows are also produced by the moon; a phacno- 
mcnon very seldom seen in our part of Europe.” 
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Table of the Geographical Positions of the most remarkable Points in the 
: Isle OF France, with the Height of its Mountains above the Level of the Sea, 
according to the Geometrical Operations de l’Abbe he la Caili.e, made in 
the Year 1753. 
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To trace the origin of the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, we shall give a brief 
sketch of several navigators who co-operated to their establishment. 

1. Vasco de Gama, whose first voyage, in the years 1497, 1498, and 1499. was 
confined to the coast of Malabar, the discovery of Calicut, and the small island of 
Ankedives, on that coast. 

2. After him, Don Emanuel fitted out a fleet of thirteen vessels to the same coast, 
under the command of Pedro Alvarez Cabral. He set sail in the uionih of Mareli. 
In the year 1500. Cabral having stood out too far from tiie coast of Africa, and 
towards the west, by chance discovered the Brazils; after which he steered the sain ■ 
course as Vasco de Gama, and'arrived on the eoast of Malabar. 

3. Vasco de Gama performed a second voyage towards this coast, in 1502. Ik 
manifested more courage than humanity, and returned into Portugal, without having 
made any new discovery. 

4. In 1503, Don Emanuel sent three small squadrons; the first of which, com¬ 
manded by Antonio de Saldagna, was destined to defend the entrance of.tbe Red 
Sea : the two others, by Francis and Alpbonso Albuquerque, were bound to the 
coast of Malabar. It was not here, however, fliat Alpbonso first distinguished hiin- 
seff in the Indian seas. The early exploits of this famous man were confined to 
the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, and the coasts of the sea which separates the Peiiiu- 
sula of India from Africa. 

5 In 15^4, Alpbonso Albuquerque being returned to Portugal, Edward Pacheco 

courageously sustained the interests of jhe Portuguese on the coast of India, in the 

war he had to maintain against the Zamorin of Calicut, in favour of the King ol 

Cochin, their ally. He was well supported by I.aureniio Moreno and otheis. But 

the discoveries of the Portuguese were not yet extended beyond Cape Comorin, not 
• * 
across the Indian Ocean, 

6. It was but in tlic year 1505, that Don Emanuel determined to establish a ^'icC' 
roy or Covcrnor-gcncral on the coast of India; this post was entrusted to Don 
Francesco d’Almeida, who held it from that period to the year 1509; when he was 
succeeded by Alpbonso . 4 ibuquerque. Almeida never revisited liis country, being 
massacred near the Cape of Good Hope by the Hottentots, on his rctum to Europe. 
It was in the first year of the government of Almeida, that the islands of Mauritius, 
Bourbon, Madagascar, and some others, were discovered. 

Don Laureniio d’Almeida, son of the Viceroy ; Don Pedro Mascaregnas, 

D 
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Tristan d’Acugnha, Diego Fernand Soarez, and Ruy Ptreira, Ruy Lawefttfo 
Ravasco, and others, were the first Portuguese gentletpen who immortalized theif 
names, by the discovery of these islands, and several other important places in the 
Indian seas, under the orders of Governor Almeida. 

But it was under the great Albuquerque alone, when he was Governor-general 
of the Indies, in 1509, that the astonishing discoveries and conquests of this nation 
were extended in a very surprising and glorious manner, by the valour of those emi¬ 
nent persons who commanded these extraordinary enterprizes. Among them are 
Francis Pereira Berredo, Sebastian Rodriguez, Fernando de Bcja, John Serran, 
Pelagius Sala, Manuel de la Cerda, Christopher dc Brjtto, Don Garcia de Morogna, 
Diego Mendez dc Vasconcellos, Rabclo, Manuel d’Acugnha, Francis Pantoja, 
Gonzales Siqueira, and many others whom it is not necessary to mention. 

1505.—Ruy Pereira was the first who, in part, discovered the island of Mada¬ 
gascar, and called it St. Laurentio, in the year 1505.—Fernandez Soarez disco¬ 
vered the. south and west parts of it. Tristan d’Acugnha was sent there by Albu¬ 
querque to examine the coasts of it; and in 1510, John Serran and Pelagius Sala 
had the same commission^* 

Finally, Don Pedro Mascaregnas, one of the first whom I have mentioned, dis¬ 
covered the Isles of France aixi Bourbon, under the government of Don Francis 
Almeida, in 1505; wliich important circumstance, being added to his former mili¬ 
tary exploits, obtained for him the honour of being afterwards named, by his court. 
Governor of Cochin. ^ 

1505.—Mascaregnas gave the name of Cerne to the Isle of France, without 
doubt, from tlie appellation of Ceriia Ethiopia, which is given by Pliny to the 
island of Madagascar. But there is no reason to suppose that Pliny, or any of the 
ancient writers, were acquainted with this island; or that there had been any disco¬ 
very of it, previous to that made by the Portuguese, or of the other, now called 
the Island of Bourbon, and to which Mascaregnas gave his own name. At the 
same time, it has not appeared, from our inquiries, that the Portuguese made any 
settlements on either of these islands while they were ipasters of them,—a period 
that comprehended almost the whole of the sixteenth century. All they did, on 

* I shall not follow the Portuguese throughout the career of their discoveries and conquests; as 
the history of them will belong rather to another work, which I have already announced, and will 
fotin the eighth grand epocha of Navigation, since the origin of the world. 
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th«ir discovery of them, was to people them with some animals; vith goats, monkies, 
and pigs. 

1580.—In the year 1580, the Spaniards became masters of these islands: Philip 
the Ild, King of Spain, having usurped the government of Portugal in this year, 
on the death of Henry of Portugal, became possessed, at the same time, of the Por¬ 
tuguese possessions in the Indian seas. The two islands which boie the names 
of Cerne and Mascaregnas, during the greater part of this century, had not yet 
experienced any of those advantages of wliich they were susceptible, nor were an)' 
settlements made on them; as the other conquests and discoveries of the Por¬ 
tuguese were too numerous .and considerable to allow any attention to these 
objects. 

These islands suffered the same neglect under the dominion of the Spaniard», 
which did nc-t* exceed a period of eighteen years. But if Portugal was not in a con¬ 
dition to maintain all its possessions, Spain, though a widely extended power, la¬ 
boured under supeiior difficulties. Shq had to preserve, at the same time, her 
discoveries and conquests in South Amdrica, as well as those in the East and West 
Indic.s, whilst, in'Europe, she could not quell the increasing efforts of her own 
rebellious subjects in Belgium. The consequences of that rebellion arc well known; 
?ind Spain, by losing tliis essential pait of her dominions, was forced, in the year 1598, 
to abandon to the Belgic insurgents, or the Dutch, the wlrolc commerce of the 
East Indies. 

At tliis epocha, and even from the death of King Sebastian, Portugal vas fallen 
into a state of confusion which had hi ought on its ruin, and was the cause of her 
passing, by degrees, under the dominion of Philip the Second. Accordingly, the 
Portuguese settled in the East Indies, considering tliemsclvcs as deprived of their 
mother country, some of them assumed independence, others became pirates, and 
ihe rest entered into the service of the country princes, where many of them, from 
their superiority over the natives, became ministers or generals. They, however, 
acted without zeal for their general interests, which they sacrificed to their own indi¬ 
vidual objects j so that their separate cntciprizcs and conquests at length terminated 
in three distinct and liostile governments. They therefore lost their power, when 
the Belgians, or Dutch, actuated by a more humane and tolerating spirit, appeared 
in India, to dispute with them the empire of it. 

The Dutch having rfivolted from, and maintained a successful war against, their 

D a 
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King, Philip the Second of Spain, were, from subjects, elevated into sovcreigna},.and 
their first expedition, commanded by Cornelius Houtraan, to the Indian seas, m 
die year 1595, laid the foundation of that power which they afterwards displayed 
there in 1598; a power, which they would have preserved entire, had not some, 
very fonnid.nble rivajs appeared in the English and French nations. At the latter 
period tiiey had pbs.scs.scd themselves of the conquests made by the Portuguese, as 
well as the Spaniards, iti the Indian Ocean, and con.sequently of the islands of Cerne 
and Mascaregnas. Admiral Van Neck was the first who landed on'the Isle cf 
Cerne, in 1598, wl'.eii it proved to be uninhabited. He gave it the name of 
Mauritius. 

If even this enterprizc, which took place on the rccurn of Houtman, were not 
connected with the former one, who.se disgrace it was formed to repair, and whose 
pilots it employed, particularly Guzaraie Abdul, whom the Dutch had brought from 
Java with that intention, it would be nevertheless necessary to give an account of 
it in this place, a.s it relates to the e.stabli.s]iment of the Dutch trade at Bantam. 

The importance of this object occasioned the equipment of a more considerable 
armament than the former. The number of vc.ssel.s was doubled,' and a whole win¬ 
ter was employed in the necessary preparations. On the first of May thi.s fleet set 
sail from the Texel, under the command of Admiral James Cornelius Van Neck. 
The names of the ve.s.sels have been preserved, and were as follow: the Admiral's 
ship was called the Mauritius; the second, commanded by Wybrand Van Warwick^ 
whose name has been celebrated from his conduct in subsequent expcdition.s, was 
the Am.stcrdam; and the .six others received the denominations of the si.v provinces 
of Holland, Zealand, Gueldres, Utrecht, Friesland, and Overysscl. Tlie whole 
equipage amounted to about 560 men. 

This voyage pre.sents nothing more than the ordinary transactions of maritime 
life, until the montli of September, when, having been separated in a violent storm, 
off the Cape of Good Hope, five of them were driveir towards the Isle of Mada¬ 
gascar. They doubled the Cape St. Julicn, and, on the lyth, discovered the island^ 
which the Portuguese had denominated the i.sland of* Ctrne. The Dutch, knowing 
itothing of it but its name, ordered out two boats to reconnoitre the shore, one of 
which discovered the south-east port, which is sheltered from the winds, and appeared 
capable of containing fifty ships, with an excellent bottom. The seamen had brought 
on board in the evening several large birds, and a great number of small ones,.which. 
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fcad suffered themselves to be taken by the hand. They had also discovered a stream 
of fresh water, which flowed from the mountains; and, from their account, the 
island promised abundance of refreshments. The Vice-Admiral, Van Warwick, 
however, not knowing as yet that it was uninhabited, and not having time, from 
the sickly state of liis people, to make discoveries, ordered on the 20th a large 
party to land, and to take such a station as would secure tlicm from any sudden 
attack. On several succeeding days he ordered out boats to examine other parts of 
the island, to discover if it was inhabited. The jranies continued to meet with great 
numbers of birds, who were ail so insensible of danger, as not to make the least 
attempt to avoid the people that took them t they saw also large groves of cocoa- 
ticcs. They discovered on the shore about three hundred weight of wax, which 
was impressed with Greek characters; near the same spot they also saw a hanging 
stage, the spar of a capstan, and a large yard, the remains of some unfortunate vessel 
which had been buried in the waves. They could not, however, find the least 
traces of human or quadruped inhabitants.—After having ordered public thanks to 
be returned to God, for having conducted them to such a fair and secure harbour, 
the .'Vdmiral named the island Mauritius, in honour of the Prince of Orange. 

In the accounts of this voyage the following description is given of it. 

They represent it as being situated 11 deg. 30 min. south latitude, and that it is 
about 15 leagues in circumference. * The depth of the sea at the entrance of the 
harbour is about 100 feet. On every side lofty mountains present themselves to the 
view, which are clothed with trees of the .finest verdure, and whose summits are fre¬ 
quently enveloped with clouds, or dimly seen through floating mists. The soil is 
stony, but at the same time so entirely covered with woodjHhat it was impossible 
to fored' a passage through it. The wood is in general black, like the finest ebony, 
or of a very fine red, or a deep yellow," having the appearance of wax. The Dutch 
took samples of these different woods to Aiitsicrdam, where they were universally 
admired for their beauty. The palm-trees, of which there were great abundance, 
afforded to the fleet a very agreeable refreshment; the pith of them resembling in 
taste the flavour of a turnip. * The extraordinary quantity of wood enabled the 
sailors to build very convenient huts, and the speedy recovery of the sick justified 
the opinion that the air was salutary. So abundant is the sea in fish, that one drag 

• These observations are very erroneous.—The island is situated 20 deg. 10 min. south, and is 
about 35 ntBiine leagues in circumference; according to L’Abbe dc Caille, M. D’Apres, &c. &c. 
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of tbe net, took half a ton weight of fish. A thornback was taken of such a size 
as to furnish a ship’s company with two meals.—The turtles were of such,large di¬ 
mensions that one of their shells was sufficiently capacious to admit of six men to 
take their seats in it. 

Turtle-doves were in great abundance, and the sailors sometimes caught an hun¬ 
dred and fifty of them in an afternoon. The herons were wild, and when they were 
pursued, first perched on the trees, and then entirely disappeared. They saw very 
few geese; but the grey paroquets were innumerable. Tiierc was a very extraordi¬ 
nary bird of about the size of a swan, whose head was remarkably large, with a skin 
hanging from it in the form of a capuchin: three or four black feathers served it for 
wings; and about the same number, of a greyish colour, and which curled at their 
termination, composed its tail. Except the breast, every part was so tough, that the 
Dutch gave it the name of Walg-vogels, or disgustitig fowl. Besides, the abun¬ 
dance of turtles made them less anxious about other food. 

The Dutch commander ordered a board to be fastened to a tree, on which were 
sculptured the arms of Holland, Zealand,- and Amsterdam, with this inscription in 
the Portuguese language: Cbristiaiws rejormandos. A piece of ground was also 
inclosed with stakes of about four'hundred fathom in circumference, which was 
planted and sown with vegetables and seeds, to make an experiment of the soil. 
Some hens, &c, were also left there, that vessels which should hereafter stop at this 
island might find other provisions than the natural produce of it. 

At this period the Dutch must be considered as masters of the island of Mauritius, 
but it docs not appear that they ever occupied the island Mascaregnas, because it 
did not afford them a secure harbour. They had not even in the year 1601, formed 
any settlement in the former of them, from the following circumstance, which is the 
most remote of any we have been able to c'ollect concerning this island, since its 
discovery by the Portuguese. 

On the 12th of August, 1601, Hermansen tktermined to put into the island of 
Mauritius to get water and provisions, which began to fail. Me bad accordingly 
dispatched a yacht, called the Young Pigeon, to make discoveries for that purpose. 
It was, however, a month before this vessel returnfti, wben it had a Frenchman 
on board, whom it brought from this island, and who gave the following account 
of himself. 

He had embarked in England some years before, on bo#|rd a vcsj»I which set 
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sail in company with two others, on a vopge to the East I ndies. One of these- 
vessels w'as lost oiF the Cape of Good Hope; and tlie crews of the two which re- 
inaincd were so greatly reduced, that it was thought right to burn one of the ships, 
and to consolidate the two crews on board the survivor. Still, however, they were 
the prey of continuing sickness, till not a siifBcient number of seamen remained to 
work the vessel, and she went ashore on the coast of Pulo Timon, near Malacca; 
where all the crew died, except himself, four Englishmen, and two Negroes. These 
forlorn people, therefore, had got possession of an Indian junk, with the extraordi¬ 
nary design of returning to England. The commencement of their voyage was suc¬ 
cessful; but the Negroes, alarmed at being so far removed from their own country, 
iiad conspired together to get possession of the vessel; their design, however, being dis¬ 
covered, they threw themselves into the sea, from despair, or the fear of that punishment 
with which they were threatened. After being tossed about by successive storms, 
they were at length driven to the island of Mauritius i but, unfortunately, at a mo¬ 
ment when harmony was essential not oijly to their comfort, but almost to their 
existence, these wretched voyagers disagreed among themselves, before they had 
been eight days on tire island. The I'^renchman* wished to remain there till it should 
please Heaven to send them relief; while the English insisted on putting out to sea, 
and determined to continue their voyage. They did not hesitate to execute their de¬ 
sign ; and the Frenchman was equally determined; so his comrades hoisted their little 
sail, and left him to the solitude of this uninhabited spot: there he had passed near 
two years, sustaining himself witli the fiuit of the date-tree, and the Qeslt of turtles. 
In every thing that related to corporal strength, he was as vigorous as any seaman on 
board the Dutch ships; but his understanding appeared to have sustained a shock, 
which appeared very evident when he was pressed with a succession of questions, or 
when a conversation was continued beyond a certain period. His clothes had, by 
degrees, fallen from him, and he was found in a state that approached to nakedness. 

It appears that in the year 1606, and since that period, the Dutch scMnttimes put 
into this island, but there is no authentic reason to suppose that they really began 
to form setlkments there till the year 1644, According to the information afforded 
by the voyage of Admiral Mafelief, that naval commander put into the island of 
Mauritius, on the 1st of January, 1606, where he met Admiral Vandcr-Nagen, who 
had a few weeks before set sail from Bantam. At that time the Isle of Mascaregnas 
had been ‘alandoncd Iqr the Dutch. The first navigator who is related to have 
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visit«d it since the foregoing period, was Captain Castlcton, who commanded an 
English vessel named the Pearl: he touched there in the year 1613. It appears, 
at that time, that this island was uninhabited: though it is difficult to ascertain who 
were the first settlers of it. it is, indeed, generally believed, and the conjecture is 
certainly well founded, that they were some of those pirates who are known to have 
infested the Indian seas during this century. 

In the collection of voyages undertaken hy the Dutch, there are some which arc 
no less interesting for their sentiments, than the curious circumstances which awak¬ 
ened them. That of William Jsbruntsz Bontekoe is among the number; and such 
was its character for fidelity of narration, thatThevenot enriched his. Collection with 
it. This distinguished seaman commanded the ship the New Hoorn, which was sent 
to the East Indies in iGr8 for commercial purposes. He set sail from the TckcI on 
the 28th of December, and on the 5th of January following encountered a most 
furious and unrelenting storm, which lasted nineteen days, and it was not till the 
twentieth day, that the wtatlier was sufficiently moderate to enable the crew to put 
the ship in a condition to pursue the voyage; in which they were materially assisted 
by two Dutch ships from Amsterdarrt, with whom they fell in, at a time when they 
were in great difficulty from the damages which they had received from the tempest. 
The New Hoorn was soon separated from them, but fell in again with them off the 
Cape dc Verd Islands, when they agreed to pass tlie line in cofi^pany; which the)' 
effected, after being becalmed for several weeks. After various dangers, disappoint¬ 
ments, and difficulties, with a very sickly and dis-spiriied aew, Captain Bontekoe 
arrived at length off Cape Mascaregnas, in seven fathom water. Although this situa, 
tion was not altogether safe, from its vicinity to the shore, it,was thtwjgbt proper to 
anchor there, the sick men being so anxious to land; but in this >ex.pcctation they 
were disappointed from the violence of the breakers. The long boat was therefore 
sent out to examine the island, and returned with a large quantity of turtle-doves, 
the sight of which infiamed the desire of the sick part of the crew to get on shore, 
which was afterwards effected, with every possible convenience their commandei' 
could afford them. They found plenty of wood-pigeofts, which .suffered-themsdves 
to be taken wiffiout attempting to fly away. Turtles were very easily taken; and 
the sick people, wlio were forty in number, found plenty of those refreshments whiclt 
promised to restore them to health and strength. : 

The anchorage appeared to be so bad, that B,ontekoe wenf;ip, ihc . sJtiij's'hoat io. 
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dtjcover a better }, and, at about five miles from the ship, he found a bay with a sandy 
bottom. At a small distance within land her discovered a lake, the water of which 
liid> a brackish taste. He saw abundancc of geese, pigeons, grey paroquets, and 
other birds. He found twenty-five turtle-doves under a single tree, which were so 
fat diat they could scarcely walk. If he caught a paroquet, or any other bird, and 
hurt it so as to make it cry out, those of its own kind would instantly fly about'it, 
as if to defend it from further injury, and thus suffer themselves to be taken. 

Having examined the bay, he sent an account of it to the sick people on shore, 
who willingly re-embanked, and the ship came to an anchor there in seven fathom 
water. Detachments of 4 he crew were permitted to go on shore in search of refresh¬ 
ments, while others were employed in fishing the lake, in wliich they took carp, and 
a kind of salmm; which was very luscious and of a delicious flavour. They caught 
a-bird which the Dutch called dod-aers; it has very small wings, and is extremely 
fat. They discot'ered also a rivulet of fresh water, which flowed from the moun- 
tainsj and was pleasantly bordered with trees. On the shore they found a plank, 
on which was engraved an account that Adrian Martin Blok, who commanded a 
fleet of thirteen vessels, had, on that spot, lost several boats and the sailors that 
manned them, on approaching the shore, Bontekoe, however, does not remark that 
the breakers were dangerous. 

As tlie island was not inhabited, the sailors were free to wander over it, and to 
amuse themselves with fishing, shooting, or bird catching. They made wooden spits 
which served to roast the birds, and, by basting them with the oil of turtles, they 
were rendered delicious food. They discovered a second river, in which plenty of 
large eels were taken, which were well tasted. They also saw some goats, but those 
anknals were so wild and swift that they caught but one, which was old, and whose 
boms were half eaten by worms. His flesh was not eatable. 

With this abundance lof rcfrerfjments the greater part of the sick were speedily 
and'perfectly recovered, aiKl but seven of them remained on shore till the departure 
of the shtpi which was furnished with a large store of provisions, the produce of the 
island, which had b«n salted and tfried. The birds, however, during the excursions 
of the ship’s crew* had been tau^^t all the wildness natural to them in the haunts 
of men. 

Bontekoe took leavoof this islabdiwhh the design of touching at Mauritius, but 
the '^i|)t having fidkn-too lowi *bey saw it only at a distance to the windward, 

E 
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Some of the crew not being yet recovered, and fearing, if the voyage was lengthened 
to Bantam or Batavia, that the alarming sickness which so many had escaped, might 
return, the Captain was determined to bear away for the island of Saint Maria, near 
Madagascar, and facing Antongil Bay. They accordingly arrived on the eastern 
side of the island in two fathom water. The islanders, though less used to an inter¬ 
course with Europeans than the inhabitants of Madagascar, came on board with 
fowls, lemons, and a small quantity of rice; and made it understood by signs that 
they had cows, sheep, and other provisions. They had no other clothing than a 
small piece of cloth which passed round their middle: their colour was of a blackish 
yellow. Some of the ship’s company went on shore to barter with them; when a 
small quantity of bells, knives with yellow handles, and glass beads, See. were con¬ 
sidered as equal to the purchase of their cattle, sheep, hogs, water-melons, &c. 
They carried their milk in large leaves laid one within the other, and which were 
so contrived as to contain it, as well as earthen vessels. Oranges and lemons, 
which were more peculiarly necessary for preserving the health of the crew, being 
scarce in this spot, Bontekoe determined to go, in an armed boat, to Madagascar, 
with such an assortment of articles as would enable him to return,with a consider¬ 
able quantity of the fruit he so much wanted. He accordingly entered a river, but 
could not proceed further than a league up it, from the over-arching boughs of the 
trees on either side of it, which hung down to the water. He saw no appearance 
of fruit or of habitations, and accordingly returned to his ship. On a succeeding 
day he was more fortunate, by extending bis researches in the island before which 
his vessel lay at anchor. On a qiore distant part of the coast he found abundance 
of oranges, lemons, bananas, and rice; so that his crew regained the strength and 
health which they possessed on their depart,ure from Europe. The natives of this 
island were idolaters, and the heads of bulls, elevated on poles, were the objects of 
their adoration.—Bontekoe’s ship being refitted, he quitted the coast of Madagascar 
for the Straits of Sunda; but before he reached thera, 4 iis ship unfortunately took 
fire and blew up; by which melancholy accident !i^ was blown into the sea; but 
was taken up by the long boat, which had left the vessel, with a part of the crew^ 
previous to the explosion, who, with their Captain, arrived at the Isle of Sumatra^ 
from tbence they obtained a passage to Batavia. 

From this period to the year 1712, when the Dutch evacuated the island of 
Mauritius, little is known concerning this seulement, the administration of itk 
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government, or the different governors who have been sent there. We have been;,: 
successful only in obtaining the names which follow. 

In the year 1648, Vander-Mester was the Dutch Governor of Mauritius. He is 
mentioned in a vvryage to Madagascar, by the Abbe Rochon; as follows; 

Pronis, who had been commissioned to take possession of Madagascar in the 
“ name of the King of France, &c. was a man of inferior talents. He added to his 
other malversations, that of selling to Vander-Mester, then Governor of Mauritius, 
“ the unfortunate Malcgaches, who were in the service of the settlement; but it ex- 
“ cited the islanders to the highest pitch of indignation, when they found that among^ 
" these slaves there were .sixteen women of the race of Lohariihs.’’ 

According to l.e Guat’s account of the i.slands of Rodriguez and Mauritius, 
M. La Mociu5 was Governor of the latter, when he arrived at the former in the 
year 1690. And, according to the same author, M. Rudolphe, or Rodolphe 
Doodatc, a native of Geneva, was Governor of Mauritius, when he was detained 
prisoner there during the years 1693, 16514, '^95, and 1696 ; as will hereafter an- 
pear in the subsequent account of the island of Rodriguez. 

Before we enter on the Hi.story of Mauritius under the French government, it i; 
neces.sary for us to recur to the first .settlement of that nation in the island of Ma.^- 
caregnas, or Bourbon; as it was from the latter that the Frendi came to establish 
themselves in the former. 

The finst appearance of an establishment at Ma,scaregnas wa.s, according to the 
Abbe Rochon, in his work already ntentioned, in the year 1657, when M. dc 
Flacourt, who was the fir.st Director of the infant company of the Indies at Paris, 
arrived in that island. He mentions that M. de Flacourt was sent to Madagascar 
in the year 1648, and consequently ip the reign of Louis XIV. to consolidate 
there, the c.stabli.shments already begun: but the French under his direction, in the 
southern part of that great island, having been attacked by the natives of the coun¬ 
try, M. de Flacourt went with a part of them to settle in the island of Mascaregnas, 
in the CQuriie of the year 1657* when he gave it the name of the Isle of Bourbon ; 
and hoisted the standard of France, in the very place where that of Portugal had 
already been elevated, as he had done at Madagascar. 

The history and progress of the settlements formed in the island of Madagascar 
will have their appropriate place; though we may be previously obliged to men¬ 
tion it from its relative connection with the isles of Mauritius and Bourbon. \V> 

E 2 
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^all only observe in this place, that the first .GQ0^paJ>y -ad3ich. ws.es^ah^shed,.^D 
France, with a view to make settletnents in Madagascar) was not.;that which was 
erected by the famous Colbert, in 1664, but which served as a>kiod of^perstruc- 
ture to it. 

The account given by M. de Flacourt of the reverses sustained by the French 
settlement at Madagascar, and the particulars of the establishment he had just formed 
in the island of Bourbon, with the wreck of that at Madagascar, induced the com¬ 
pany to pay attention to the new object; a circumstance which caused the liulc 
colony to wear an increasing appearance. Since that period we have little to com¬ 
municate concerning this island, but a chronological statement of the governors 
who have presided over it to the present moment. 

The population of the Isle of Bourbon having become considerable in 171a, an 
opportunity was offered of forming a French settlement on the island of Mauritius, 
which the Dutch had at this time abandoned. Accordingly a small number of 
French people landed there at this time, and changed its name to that of the Isle de 
France. It was not, however, formally taken possession of in the king’s name till 
ibe year tyai.* 

• The following account is taken from the Geographical Dictionary Of M. de la Martiniere.— 

•' The Isle of France was called Mauritius by the Dutch, and is marked by that name, not only 
in all the ancient maps, bat in those of M. de I.’Isle. In 1721, the Chevalier Fougeray finding 
it advantageous for the French East India Company, took possession, fixed a pole in the ground 
of forty feet in height, decorated whii a white flag, and to which was attached the following 
inscription: 

Vivat Ludovicus XIT. Rex Galliarum et Navanv 
in sternum vivat. 

Hanc ipse insulam suis dictipnibus vcdtiit 
adjungi, illamque jure vindicatam in 
posterum insulam frandcam nuncupari. 

In gratiam honorcmquc tanti principis, 
istiid vexillum niveum extulit Joannes 
Baptista Gamier de Fougeray, Dux * 

Navis diets, Ic Triton ex Urbe 

, San Maclovto oriundus, in minor! firitanniak 

cum ipse hnc appulerit, die 23 Septembris, 
eodem anno, in Galtiam navigaturus. 

Des favente anchoras sedirt.” 

Within a cannon shot of this place he set up a cross, on one side of whose transverle beam was 
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, The Ouich soade the>F in .this island <jn the sputbr.^asl-harbourj 

wbichisof the greatest extenti b,ut )h.avin.g Found it much-easier, to ^et,out,of the 
north-west port, they abandoned the houses which they had already built .near the 
former, and where their tombs are .still visible, to build others at the latter. At this 
time, the Dutch having possessed themselves of the Cape of Good Hope, and being 
anxious to put it in a state of defence, they by degrees transported thither all the 
troops they had at Mauritius; and, as has already been observed, in the year 1712, 
entirely abandoned it. But though the French maintained a preponderance in both 
these islands, their inhabitants, for a long time, consisted chiefly of adventurers of 
all Nations, pirates. See. many of whom, as the only means of enjoying connubial 
comforts, had married the Negro women of Madagascar, It was not till the year 
1730, that the government and East India Company of France began to pay a 
serious attention to it, by sending engineers and other persons, properly qualified 
to fomr a regular establishment. But, in fact, the real founder of these two inte¬ 
resting colonies was M. de la Bourdounais, who was sent here, the first time as 
Governor-General, in 1734. 

Such is the origin of the French possession of these islands; and we shall now 
proceed to the more regular history of them. 

The following chronological series of the Governors of the Isle of France, is ex¬ 
tracted from the Journals of the Isles of France and Bourbon, which were printed 
in the former, in the years 1785, 1786, 1787, and 1788, &c. 

In j 715, M. du Fresne, Captain in the naval service of the King of France, arrived 
at the north-west port, and gave the island the name which it now bears, of the Isle 
of France. 

It was M. de Beauvilliers, Governor of the Isle of Bourbon, who sent a party 
from thence to take possession of the island of Mauritius. 

Inscribed—“ Gamier de Fougeray of St. Malo, C. tlie Tritonwith the arms of France, and on 
the other side the following distich; 

Lilia tixa ^ucis capiti mirare sacratx 
Nc stupeas; jubet hie Gallia stare crucem. 

Anno 1721. 

There appears to be a difference between the commanding officer mentioned in this account, 
and .the person named in the list of governors for the year 1721: but it may be fairly presumed, 
from the resemblance of their names^ that It is a mere nominal error; and that both accounts 
toDiprebend one and the same persons which the reader will immediately perceive as he proceed,. 
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In 1721, M. du Rougay began to form a settlement there; and M. de Nyou 
was named the Governor of it on the iith of October in the same year; and he 
arrived there in January, 1722. 

M. Diore, Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle of Bourbon, commanded in the 
interim at the Isle of Franee. 

In 1722, a Provincial Council was established there. 

On the 28th of August, 1726, M. Dumar, who resided at Bourbon, was named 
Governor of both islands. 

October 26, 1728, M. dc Maupin was named Governor of both islands. 

On the 10th of November, 1734, M. dc la Bourdonnais was named Governor- 
General of the two islands, and the Superior Council was establislied on his arrival, 

ms- 

M. de St. Martin commanded there during the expedition of M. de la Bourdon¬ 
nais to the Indies, till 1746. 

In 1746, M. David replaced M. dc lajjourdonnais, at that time employed in an 
expedition to Madras. 

*750. de Lozier Bouvet, Brother-in-law of M. David, commanded pro¬ 
visionally. 

In 1755, M. Magou, Commander-General of the two islands. 

In 1759, M. Desforges Boucher, Governor-General. 

In August, 1764, the administration of the island passed from the hands of the 
East India Company into those of the King. 

July 14, 1767, M. Dumas, Governor of the two islands, and M. Poivrc. roiu- 
missary-General of the Marine, executed the office of Intendant. 

November 27, 1768, M. Steinaver succeeded M. Dumas. 

June 6, 1769, the Chevalier des Roches, Governor-General. 

August 21,1772, the Clicvalier deTernay succeeded M. le Clicvalicr des Roches; 
and, on the same day, M. Maillard dc Merle succeeded M. Poivrc. 

December 2, 1776, the Chevalier de Guiran la B/iilanne was named Governor- 
General. 

November 17, 1777, M. Foucault was Intendant of these islands. 

"May 1, 1779, M. Ic Vicointe de Souillac, Governor-General. 

July 4, 1781, M. Chevreau, Intcndant-General of the two islands. 

October 1 2,1785, M. Motais de Narbonne, Commissary-General of the two islands. 
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V Novonber 5,1787, the Chevalier de Bruny d’Entrecasteaux, Governor-general. 
He was succeeded by General Conway, in* 1789. 

In 1791, M. de Cossigny was Governor, and was succeeded by M. de Cher- 
mont. 

General Malartic is the present Governor, to which place he was appointed by 
his most Christian Majesty Louis XVI. in the year 179a. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Tlje Soil, and natural Productions of the Isle of France, Shrubs, Plants, — 
Its Agriculture.—Some Account of M. Poivrc, Intendant of the Island, &c. 
—Trees and aquatic Plants. — Trees, Sbmbs, Plants, &c. brought itito the Island 
from the North Part of Madagascar, in 1768, by M. Rocbon.***‘Herbs, F^e- 
tables, and Flowers, introduced there—various other Shrubs and Trees brought 
thither.—Fruit Trees.—Marine Productions.—Native and oib^r Animals of 
the Isle of France. 

Tii L earth is almost universally of a reddish colour, and mixed t^ith ferruginous 
matter, which often appears on the surface in small orbicular shapes of the size of 
a pea. In the dry seasons the ground becomes extremely hard, particularly in the 
environs of the town. It resembles potters’ earth, and when cut into trenches it is 
divided like lead with hatchets. After rain it becomes viscid and tenacious, but it 
is very fertile when cultivated; and the cultivation does not require extraordinary 
labour. 

There is no real sand; and that which,is found on the sea-shore is formed of 
the madrepora; and shells, and calcines by lire, d he ground is covered with 
rocks, from the size of a man’s head to that of a large barrel. They are full of 
holes, at the bottom of which is an opening in the form of a lentil. Many of 
these rocks are in the shape of kidneys. In some places they appear in large 
masses; in others they arc broken, but in such a manner as if they had suffered 
a separation, and been reunited. The mountains are formed of them, which,^, 
though parallel with one another, present themselves obliquely to the horizon.;! 
They are of an iron-gray colour, vitrify in the (ire, and conttttn ferruginous matter;' 
small pieces of very fine copper and lead have been extracted from them. In • 
fragments of these stones arc small crystallized cavities, some of which cmitain a ’ 
very pne white down. 
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The island produces three kinds of grass:—Along the sea-shore there is a thick 
elastic turf, whose herbage is-fine, and the blade, which grows to a sharp point, is 
sufficiently strong, when dried, to pierce woollen cloth. In the hottest parts of the 
island the pastures arc composed of a kind of dog-grass,» that runs along the ground, 
and shoots forth small branches from its stems: though it is very tough, the cattle 
are fond of it in its verdant state. But the best grass grows in the more moist parts, 
and the windward situations of the island. It produces very large leaves, and is 
green and tender throughout the year. - 

The other herbs and shrubs possessed by the Isle of Frande are as follow : 

A plant that yields a kind of pod, filled with a silky substance, of which, it is 
probable, some manufacturing use might be made. 

A species of asparagus, armed with thorns, which shoots up to the height of twelve 
feet, and attaches itself to trees, in the manner of a bramble; but it does not appear 
that any attempts have been made to discover its qualities as a vegetable food. 

A kind of mallow, with a small leaf, which flourishes most in the court-yards of 
houses, and by the side of highways. 

A plant which bears a resemblance to the lily; is fond of marshy spots, and bears 
an odoriferous flower. 

On walls and by the side of roads a tufted plant is frequently seen, whose flower 
resembles that of the common red single stock. 

At the foot of the mountains near the town is found a vivacious sweet basil, 
whose odour is like that of the gillyflowier. Its stem is ligneous, and an excellent 
vulnerary. 

The Racquette,t which makes a very formidable hedge, bears a yellow flower 
streaked with red; it is thick set with very sharp thorns, which cover its leaves and 
fruit. Of the latter, which is acid, no use is made. 

The Veloutier grows in the sand on the sea-shore; its branches are covered with 
a down resembling velvet, its leaves produce a shining hair, and it bears bunches 
of flowers. At a distance this shrub emits an agreeable smell, which is not percep¬ 
tible on a nearer approach to it. 

There is a kind of plant, half bramble and half shrub, which produces, in bristled 
pods, a very smooth hard nut, of a grey pearl-colour, and about the size of a mus¬ 
ket ball. Its kernel is very bitter, and the blacks employ it in venereal complaints. 

* Gramen caninum. f Cactus cochenillifer, Lim. 
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Id those parts of the island which have been cleared, a shrub grows in great abun-, 
dance whose leaves wear the form of an heart; its smell is. grateful like that of balm, 
whose name it hears. It is employed to medicate baths. " 

The Faiisse Patate runs along the shore, like rope-weed, with red flowers, in the 
form of bells. It delights in the sand. 

In the very borders of the woods, a ligneous plant is found, called the basket 
plant, and tolerable thread is made from it; its leaves, which are small, when taken 
in barley water, are remedial for disorders in -the breast. 

There are a great variety of plants or shrubs comprehended under the name of 
Lianes, some of which attain the thickness of a man’s thigh. They attach themselves 
to trees, to which they give the appearance of masts trimmed with rigging, while they 
protect them by their ligatures from the vblcncc of the hurricahes. Nor can a tree, 
attached by them to the soil, be taken away after it is cut through, till these creepers 
are separated from it. The ropes made of their bark are stronger than those which 
are manufactured from hemp. 

There are several shrubs whose leaves are like those of box. 

There is also a spongy and thorny shrub, which has a large round leaf, and whose 
tufted flowers are of a deep red. Fishermen employ its stem, which is very light, 
instead of cork. 

There is another very pretty v/ood, called Bois de Demoiselles; the leaf is indented 
like the ash leaf, and its Wanebes arc covered with small red berries. 

According to M. Poivre,* who was appointed Intendant of the Isles of France 

• M. Poivre was born at Lyons in 1719, and entered at a very early age into the Congregation 
of foreign Missions, who sent him to Chinas He travelled through -several parts of that empir^ 
and paid particular attention to the agriculture of it. On his return to Europe, the ship in which 
he was a passenger was attacked by a British ship of war, and, during the engagement, he had the 
misfortune to lose an arm, that was cartied away by a cannon shot. This accident obliged him to 
renounce the ecclesiastical state; ^int the East India Company being well acquainted with his ac¬ 
tivity and knowledge, selected him for the purpose of establishing a new branch of commerce at 
Cochin China. Having succeeded in this undertaking, be was appointed, by the Ditkp ^le Chpiseul, 
Intendant of the Isles of France and Bourbon, in the year 1766; and in this situation, he fully an¬ 
swered the expectations of the French Minister. He encouraged among the inhabitants a spirit of 
agriculture, as wcH as a taste for the arts and other improvements. 'He sent to Madagascar for a 
supply of cattle aqd shcep'to stock the island; he naturalized the tree that bears the bread-fruit; 
and, noiw-thstanding the many difficulties he had to encounter, succeeded in procuring plants of 
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and Bourbon, during the administration of the Duke de Choiseul, in 1766, the Isle 
of France possesses a'fertile soil, with brooks that are never dry in the hottest sea¬ 
son, and water the island like a garden: nevertheless the harvest often fails, and 
the place is always, more or less, in a state of want. Since the government of M. 
de la Bourdonnais, which continued for twelve years, and who must be considered 
as die founder of the colony, since he introduced agiiculture there, the inhabitants 
have wandered from project to project, and endeavoured to cultivate every kind of 
plant, but without persevering to secure success. Coffee, cotton, indigo, sugar Cane'S, 
the pepper plant, the cinnamon tree, the tea plant, the mulberry tree, the cocoa, and 
the rouoou,* have been cultivated in their turns, but without that knowledge and 
attention which is necessary to establish experiment., If they had followed the 
simple plan of tjieir founder, which was, in the first instance, to secure a plentiful 
supply of bread, the island would, at this time, have been in a very flourishing state, 
abundance would have reigned, and the vessels which touched there would have 
found plenty of provisions and refreshments. The cultivation of corn, however, 
though neglected and ill understood, succeeds the best; and the land which is em¬ 
ployed in tillage bears, in the sam e year, a crop of corn, and another of rice or 

the nutmeg and cinnamon trees, which he flattered himself would hereafter furnish France with a 
very valuable article of conJmercc.—M. Poivre, after having exerted himself to the utmost, for' 
the advantage of this settlement, returned to France, and died at Lyons, the place of his nativity, 
on the 6th of January, 1786. The works which he published are sufficient to prove that he was a 
man of sound judgment and philosoplilc inquiry! They are, 1st. The Voyages of a Philosopher, 
which contain observations on the manners, arts, and agriculture of the people of Asia and Africa, 
(d. A Memoir on the Preparation and dying of Silk. 3. Remarks on the History and Manners 
of the Chinese. 4th. A Discourse addressed to the Inhabitants of the Isles of France and Bour¬ 
bon : with various manuscrips, which were collected by the Academy of Lyons, of which he was a 
member. 

In order to enrich' the colony committed to his care with the useful productions of other parts 
of the klobc. bv purchased of the old East India Company the large garden of Montplaisir, in 
order to cultivate and naturalize exotic plsihts. He undermined the ground in order to com- 
plete at radical destruction of the weeds; and, by his persevering spirit, the nutmeg and the 
.clove, the telna, the bread-tree, and the dry rice of Cochin China, were introduced into this 
island. Tha esse of cultivating and multiplying these valuable exofics has since been entrusted 
to M. Cere. ^ 

* Bixa Orleana, Linn. 
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Indian corn, without ever lying fallow, or recdving roanure, and with no great 
exertion of labour. 

The Manioc,* which was brought froin Brazil by M. de la fiourdonnais, and 
was at first cultivated by compulsion, is, at present, the principal resource of the 
colonists for the maintenance of their slaves. Their manner of cultivating it is the 
same as in America. 

There were originally brought from Madagascar into this Island considerable 
herds of cattle, and flocks of sheep; but since it has been discovered that mare is 
to be gained, by individuals, from impOftSrg slaves than cattle, the latter have been 
neglected, and continue to be diminished, by the consumption of the island and the 
supply of vessels. Be.sides, the ground which has been prepared for pasturage has 
been so injudiciously disposed and managed, that there is not sufficient herbage for 
the maintenance of the cattle. In different districts there is a very fine grass, which 
shoots forth at the beginning of the rainy season, attains to the height of five or six 
feet, and arrives at its full growth in the space of three months, while that season 
lasts. At this time the colonists send their herds to graze on it, where they soon 
grow fat; but when the vegetation ceases it becomes dry and hard, s6 that the 
cattle cannot eat it. By a thousand accidents the dried grass is frequently set on fire, 
a circumstance which sometimes occasions a conflagration in the adjoining woods. 
During the remainder of the year the flocks and herds are left to wander about the 
forests in search of a precarious subsistence. 

The great error which has been committed in this island, and has proved most 
prejudicial to its agriculture, is the injudicious manner in which the ground has 
been cleared. The first settlers effected their purpose by fire; so that they opened 
large spaces of country, without leaving any intervals of wood, which could alone 
attract the clouds to the new-formed fields. The rains arc the best, and, indeed, 
the only manure in this island, and they confine their course to tbft forests, leaving 
unbedewed the tracts that are cleared. Besides, deprived of the surrounding woods, 
these fields have no protection against the violence of the winds, which often destrey 
an entire harvest. The Dutch, who had no woods Ut the Cape, have been careful 
to plant trees for the safeguard of their buildings. The Isle of France was covered 
with forests, and the inhabitanu have destroyed them, in the cultivated puis. 

JatrophS Manihot, 
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The greater pan of die trees natural to this island have received their names from 
the arbitrary fancy of its inbabitantSi 

A large and very uncoinmt»i treeis found ainqng the rocks, whose substance is 
as soft as the flesh of a turnip. It is called Mapou, or stinking-wood, from its offen¬ 
sive odour, and is considered as unwholesome. 

The Bois dc ronde is small, hard, and twisted j when burning it emits a lively 
flame; it is formed into flambeaux, and is considered as incorruptible. 

Bois de Canncllc. The cinnamon wood, so called from a slight resemblance to 
the real spice tree of that name, is among the largest of the island. Its wood is use¬ 
ful in joinery work, and resembles that of the walnut tree, both in colour and veins. 
When first worked up it emits a foetid smell, like jhat of excrement, a peculiarity 
which it possesses in common with the flowey of the cinnamon. Its seeds are enve¬ 
loped in a red peal of a sour but very agreeable taste. 

Of the Natte, there are two kinds: the one bearing a large and the other a small 
leaf. The carpenter finds it a very useful wood. 

The Bois d’Olive, so called from a slight resemblance of its leaves to those of 
the olive tree, furnishes very durable timber for building. 

The Bois de Pomme, is a red wood, in little or.no estimation. 

The Benjoin,* so called from its compact quality, is admirably calculated for the 
purposes of the wheelwright. It is very thick, and never splits. 

The Cellophane,t which yieldssa resinous juice, like that of the real rosin j is one 
of the largest trees in the island. 

The fictitious T^tamaca, is very well'adapted far building i it is,of a very large 
size, and its trunk has been ^metimes known to measure fifteen feet in circum¬ 
ference, It weeps a gum like that of the real Tatamaca. 

Le Bois de lait. The milk-wood, so called from its milky juice. 

. Lc Bois puant. The stinking-wpod j which, though it emits an ut^leasant odour, 
is excellent timber. # 

Thelton trec.;J Its trunk,^is, as it were, blended with the roots; while from its 
,ik}es a kind.of smafl wing projects itnh? form of planks. Its wood is so liard as to 
turn the iMitchct's edge. , * . 

Thedefijugue, is a large creeping;tree, whose bark is very tough: it also 
yields a milky juice, which is esteemed ip be an excellent vulnerary. 

* Beozoninai.—Croton Benzoe, Linn. y Colophonia. t Lignum ferri. 
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The Fig tree, is of a large size 5 but neither its leave* or fruit resemble those of 
the same name so common in Europe. The figs are of the same shape, but tliey 
grow in bunches at the end of the branches. Its juice when dried becomes an 
clastic gum. 

The Ebony tree. Its bark is white, with a^arge and stiff leaf, which is pallid 
beneath, and whose upper surface is verdant. Its heart alone is black, while its top 
is white.' In a trunk of six inches square there is not more than two inches of 
ebony. The wood of it, in a fresh state, smells like human excrement, and its flower 
throws forth the odour of the clove : it produces a fruit like the medlar, full of a 
viscous juice, which is sweet, and of an agreeable flavour. There is also a kind of 
ebony, whose surface is white with black veins. 

The Lemon tree does not produce fruit but when it grows in cool and moist situ¬ 
ations. Its lemons are small, but full of juice. 

The Orange tree loves the same damp soil, and its fruit is either bitter or sour. 
It abounds in the environs of Grand Port; but the Cliina orange tree is rare, even 
in private gardens. 

There is a kind of Sandal wood, though by no means common; its colour is of 
a greyish white, and it emits a faint odour. 

The Vacoa, is a kind of small palm tree, whose leaves grow in a spiral form round 
the trunk. They serve to make mats and sacking. 

The Latanier,* is a larger tree of the palm species; on its summit it produces leaves 
in the shape of a fan. They are used as c^)verings for, houses: though but one is 
pttSduced in the course of a year. 

The Palm, (Palmistet) is the most lofty of the forest; on its top it bears a bunch of 
palms, from whence proceeds a sprout, which is the only part that is esculent, and to 
obtain it the tree itself must be cut down. This vegetable, which is called a cab¬ 
bage, is formed by young leaves rolled up together; it is very tender, and of an 
agreeable 

The Manglier, grows in the sti; its branches and roots twine along the sand, 
and are so interlaced that it is impossible to disembark where these trees grow. .. 
The wood produces a dye of a red colour. The greater part of them have but a 
very thin bark, and some of them nothing more than a slight skin; in which they 
particularly differ from those of the north, where considerate nature preserves theitt , 
Corypba umbraeulifera, Linn, f Palma dactififera iatifoUa. 
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from tlie rigour of the climate, by clothing them with several coats. Their roots run 
generally on a level with the ground,, and' with them they cling to the rocks: they 
are low, and their tops arc hut thin of foliage; they are of a sturdy form; so that 
their native strength, when added to the plants to which they are attached," enables 
them to resist the hurricanes that root up the proudest trees of the forest. 

The banks of the streams, which alternately wind in silence or impetuously rush 
through the woods, are covered with trees; from whence are suspended bunchps of the 
Scolopcndria,* and flowers of the creeping plants. Among the rocks and in the shade, 
the'mosses and capillary plants are seen to flourish. I'he fallen trunks of trees are 
covered with enormous fungi waved with different colours; there is, also, an infinite 
variety of ferns,; and the common moss of Europe is here seen, but of a much 
larger growth. Instead of the reeds which we are accustomed to see on the sides of 
rivers, the songes grow in abundance along these streams; they are a kind of nymphea, 
and resemble the water-lily, so great an ornament to our tranquil pools. 

To these we shall add a description of several trees, shrubs, and plants, which 
grow in the nortli part of Madagascar, and were brought from thence to the Isle 
of France, in the latfer part of the year 1768, fly M. Rochon. 

Tlie Malao-raanghit, is a tree whose bark is brown,'the trunk straight, and its wood 
black; the sap is naturally white and milky, but when exposed to the air becomes 
red as blood. I'lie leaves of ihisiree have a sweet and aromatic smell, and its fruit 
is a kind of nutmeg. The Malegaches suppose that it possesses the same virtues 
which we attribute to the true nutmeg. 

The Rarabc. It is a wild nutmeg tree, and a much larger, as well as finer tree 
than foe Malao-manghit. It produces a nutmeg that yields an aromatic oil, with 
5V!|ich the Malegaches rub their bodies and anoint their hair. It is also employed 
to dissipate cold humours; and, taken inwardly, fortifies the stomach. 

The Bachi-bachi. It resembles the Rarabe; though there is some difference in 
the fruit and leaves. This tree delights in elevated situations. The rind, the mace, 
and the nut, are all aromatic. ^ . , - . ‘ 

.. The Rbarhafoorac. It is the real wild nutmeg; its trunk is large and its branches 
bushy, and it flourishes in marshy situations. 

The FtMinjngCKmeBa-rubou. A large blue pigeon is very fond of the fruit of 
this tree, and sows the nut in all parts of foe islands, 

Ceterach aut Asplcniunt. 
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Ravend-sara. Of all the various nutmeg trees in Madagascar, this more particu¬ 
larly attracts the attention of the botanbt. The essence which is extracted from its 
leaves, possesses the united peiforae of die clove, the. cinnamon, and die nutmeg: 
they also' produce an oil which is more esteemed than that of the clove, arid it is 
preferred in culinary preparations, by the cooks-of the Indies, to any other spice. 
It is a very precious tree, and loves a moist, soil; though it is seen to flourish 
in a dry one: it grows to a large size, and its pyramidal head is .wefl furnished 
with leaves. Its wood is white, bard, heavy, and without smell; but the bark sends 
forth a very powerful odour. The fruit of the Ravend-sara is of a globular Mm, 
flattened on its two extremities: its odour, as well as that of its shell, js not so strong 
as the perfume of the leaf, but is of a more ddicate fragrance. 

The Harame. It is the loftiest and largest tree of the country of Foule-pointc: its 
wood is white, but red at tlie heart. When it has attained its full growth, it sheds 
its exterior bark every year, which is of a greyish colour, and thick contexture. The 
trutik of this tree is smooth, and without any branches, but at its extremity, where it is 
well dressed with foliage, and the tuft which crowns it is a pleasing object. The least 
incision made in this tree procures'an abundance of a white fesinous and aromatic 
juice; the female Malegaches make a paste of it, which they consider as a very valu¬ 
able cosmetic for the preservation of the skin. On burning this rosin, it dispenses 
perfume like that of incense. The fruit consists of a nut, whose outside skin alone 
gives an aromatic fragrance. 

The Laben, This tree grows on the jea-shore, and consequently loves a sandy 
soil: it rises to a great height, and its wood is hard, of a reddi^ hue, ajid suited to 
the purposes of joinery. The fruit is of the size and shape of an olive, and its kernel 
is of a white colour and delicate .taste. , 

The Fouraha. It is a very fine tree, and one of the most useful productions of 
hot countries. Except the teak, it is the best wood that the Indies affprej the con¬ 
struction of ships. It produces a balm of a gfeen colour, which is a very excellent 
vulnerary. It is large, with spreading brancl|(» ajid tufted foliage; but the most 
remarkable circumstance belonging to it is its extraordinary height. 

The Tevartna. This tree presents, amidst the wild irregularity of the forest^ all 
the symmetry of art: it has all the appearance of having been clipped into the form 
of a pyramid, coiaisting of seven distinct stages. 

The Huitchy. This is the most common tree in the forests of Foule-pointe; and, 
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from the thick foliage of its top, is calculated to form avenues: it resembles the 
plumb tree, and rises to a similar height. Its wood is red, and may be used in joitier's 
Avork: its bark is very smooth and white, and its leaves, which are large, possess a 
very, brilliant verdure. 

The Fotersbe. It is among the largest trees of.Madagascar; but its wood is fit 
only for fuel. There is another kind of it, which grows in swamps and marshy places. 
M. Flacourt describes it under the name of Voua fbutra. 

The TanguenT. It grows on the sea-shore, and its wood, which is hard and veined, 

• ^ 

IS employed in cabinet and ornamental work. The Malegaches make a fatal use of 
its fruit, which contains a deadly poison. It is an undoubted Manchenillier. 

The Antafara. This is known in the Isle of France by the name of the milk tree; 
its flower has t^e odour and figure of the jessamine. A slight incision produces, in 
great abundance, a caustic, milky juice. 

The Assy. This is a fine palm tree, which grows to the height of ten or eleven 
feet; its trunk is impres.sed w'ith the mark of its leaves, which it successively sheds. 
Its top is crowned with three or four rows of leaves, from four to five feet in length, 
and about an inch and an half broad, which resemble the leaf of the flax plant; 
they possess the consistence of palm leaves, and are manufactured into umbrellas. 

The Tafoumonna, This tree is large and tufted; the bark is smooth, and the 
wood white. Its fruit is an acorn, like that of the oak; whose kernel has an aro¬ 
matic taste, with a slight flavour of turpentine. 

The Hounits. It is a large and very fine tree; the bark is red, and the wood 
yellow. On an incision, a red juice issues from it of the colour of coral. From the 
bark of the root the Malegaches extract a fine red dye, by means of a common lie. 

The Zavin-raven. It grows in marshy situations, rises to a nmderate height, 
and is somewhat tufted: the trunk is covered with knots; the bark green, and the 
wood white. 

The I.ingo. This is a woody creeper, of about two inches in diameter, which 
ascends to the top of the highest trees: the wood is yellow, as well as the inside of 
the bark. The Malegaches employ the bark and root of this plant to dye the thread 
of their of a red and yellow colour. 

The Harongan. It rises to the height of fifteen feet, and grows in a sandy soil: 
its leaves are employed to dye hats and baskets. The rosin extracted from this 
tree is a kind of dragon’s blood. 


C 
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ThcTancarson. This is a wild vine, whose fruit is sour, but rather palatable, and 
esteemed by the natives. This creeper attaches itself to trees, and winds itself to 
the top of them : its root is diuretic. M. Flacourt^who has described several kindS 
of the wild vine, has not mentioned the tahcarson. 

The Taco, It is a kind of vine, like that which has been just described. 

Tiie Voua-lomba. This is the fruit of a vine, which Europeans prefer to every 
other; it is called the Madagascar grape, and has a sharp taste. This plant dies 
ever) year; its root is a kind of igname, (Discorea opositi foli^ Linn.) 

The Anakuey, A sensitive plant. 

The Arcsou. A kind of cider tree. 

The Tougnounan. 

The Tafoumounam. An acorn fruit with a small white flower. . 

The Racoudrit. A green fruit in bunches. 

The Uvangbiri. A plant with large square pods, which contain a bean that is an 
anli-hemorrhoidal. 

The Tcvarte. A shrub of a pyramidal form, that ascends in natural stages. 

The Azambou. A fruit that has the appearance of a bunch of red flowers. 

The Una he taitchou. An eatable fruit. 

The Sampan-leva. A fruit which grows in the form of a chapleu 

The Tchinghit. A bean, with a yellow flower. 

The Lacca. A small berry, like a pepper-corn; the flower like those of the 
hazle nut. 

The Vognindosong, 

The Fatipechourou, A kind of lily, in the shape of a star. It announces the 
season of the whale fishery. 

The Voua-hintchi, 

The Fila v. cquisetum arborescens. 

The Voantlisan. A thorny tree, whose leaves arc confined to its top. 

The Tchusi-ovi. A kind of ipecacuanha seripleca. 

The Jacuan. A species of almond ■ a tree without leaves, which emits a gum. 

The Timbalave, A shrub with a white bell-flower. 

The Ampalt. A round leaf, that files iron. 

The Anghivi.^' A kind of brede, whose ted fruit is used to give a bitter, i»it agree¬ 
able, taste to the drink of the natives. 
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The Azou-ranou. 

The Farafer. (Plante parasite), with a long red flower in the shape of a hand, or 
a fork with five prongs. 

The Vongo. A fine tree, whose fruit is called Vaassou voura. On incision, it 
yields a yellow juice. 

The Vua-mitsa voi. An Aster. 

The Tougouna-lein-tein. A kind of mint. 

, The Sanoang-matan-nahaurou. A kind of creeping asparagus. 

The Ranga-zaa. A bulbous root, with a white flower. 

The Tchilotou. A white tulip. 

The Fifoutche. A tree, whose leaves resemble those of the mallow, with flowers 
round its trunk. 

The Shira. ’A palm tree, from whose bark, when burned, an eatable salt is 
cxtraaed. 

The Raven-tongharts. A balsamic plants 
The Tanroujou. A kind of benjoin. 

The Azou-ranou.* A shrub, whose fruit has-the flavour of cinnamon. 

The Afatraha. A shrub, with an odoriferous bark. 

The Vaing-bare, A plant, with an hairy leaf and a white flower. 

The Talate. Its leaf is thick and its fruit red, like that of the holly-oak. 

The Jang, A tree that produces large bunches of flowers. 

The Vua-tani. Its flower resembles tjjat of the Lihoa of China. 

The Vua-montueung. A plant, with a leaf like that of the tamarind, and its fruit 
resembles a bean. 

The Vua-toutouc. A shrub, with red fruit, which is eatable, and has the flavour 
of the strawberry. 

The Moulton-rongou. It has a resemblance to the rara; its leaf is small, and 
-its fruit is of an oblong angular shape. 

The Vouang-titirang. A kind of nut, whose outward shell is yellow and hairy. 
The Voua-malim. A kind of Gousse d’houate. 

The Voua-rougui. A kind of Manglicr. 

The Voua-tourindi. A large tree, which bears a small red flower in great bunches. 
The Ampali. It bears a large leaf, which polishes wood, and rubs off the rust of iron. 
The Joudi-fafiil. Semper vivens. 

O s 
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The Voua-severantou. 

The Vouang-tae. Malum cidonium. 

The Voua-futre. A kind of box tree, whose aromatic fruit is eatable. 

The F.nghi-panza. The lesser indigo. 

The Enghi-be. The large indigo. 

The Vua-niacaliong. A kind of taarin, from which oil is extracted. ' 

The Sacaviro-ambon, A species of the Zedoaire. 

The Vua fao. A kind of palm of Sagou. 

The Ouvi-rombe. A creeper, whose leaf is small, and in the form of a heart with 
a very sharp point. - 

The Chifonisui. The leaf is small, and in pairs, like that of the small harame; 
its flower has four green leaves, which form a cup. 

The Vua horda. A fruit, in the shape of a cucumber, and which smells like a 
quince. - 

The Saiiguamou-batou. A jilant, whose leaf has the same effect on firfi as the 
coque du Levant. It must be brui.sed. 

The Vamt-sombou. An herb, which has the same qualities.' 

The Sanga, sanga. The real papyrus. 

The Vua toudirga. A fruit like the pipar of China. 

The Vua carabo. A kind of large flat chesnut, which grows on a creeping plant. 
Tiie Vua nanioula. It contains a large almond, of the same shape as the kernel 
of the .sapotilla. hut mirch thicker. i 

The Vouang pin-lela: with leaves like the cinnamon tree,'but without odour. 
The Vua-tingui lApas. Fruit of a green colour, whose leafy bulb opens like the 
petal of a Dower. The seeds nri coiiiainetl in a triangular pod. 

The Anja oidy. A kind of heath, Which grows to a considerable height. 

The Vua tehirie. A kind of vacoiia, with long and narrow leaves. 

The Vua-kbicason. A small fruit, like the ragou.stah. 

The Tehouti morou, or ranou. A plant, with t^small hu.sk. 

The Vua-hia-vave. A creeping plant, with white female leaves. 

The Vua nambouavon. A red fruit in bunches,- with flowers of a violet blue, 
anffwhitiidi leaves. It is esteemed as a vulnerary. 

The yua-the. A kind of fig tree, whose Irult is excellent. ,! 

The Vua he tailson. 
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The Varou. A kind of mallow. ■ 

The Lindern. A kind of. palm tree, with the leaf of the seolopentc. 

The Angnan-rambou-Iahe. 

The Tongou hintchi. 

The Haraine; whose rosin partakes of the nature of ambergris. 

The Chingolpont. 

The Christala. 

The Alut mandrout. 

The Vaiigoni nangbona. 

The Bakrang.* A plant, with large buds. 

The Ardouranga. A small plant, with vegetable flowers and red husk, like that 
of indigo. 

The Vaguinang boua. A shrub, with a white hairy leaf, and white flower; the 
root is a fine vulnerary. 

The Cani-prouti. A grass, with a large leaf; from whence the natives extract a 
juice, with which they paint their bodies. 

,, The Chipoulou {foul*- 

The Adabou. A large tree. 

The Ouoi-randra. An aquatic plant, with an indented leaf; the flower has two 
horns: the root is eatable. 

The Tottlas. A kind of laurel, whose leaf and berry are aromatic. 

The Voua-houda. A large fruit, like.the mangue, of an oblong and cylindrical 
form; of a pleasant odour, with a ramified kernel, and leaves arranged opposite to 
each other. 

The Mounoti founaces A shrub, with a blue flower and a trefoil leaf. 

The Azou..itfiititi. A Veiyxurioas pyramidical shrub. 

The Azou-minti-bc. A very fine tree, of the same form, with large leaves. 

The Tdvtcam-boudi. A small palm tree, with large leaves divided at the extremity. 

The Fourangdra. A kind qjf winter cherry, with a triangular leaf, like that of 
parsley. 

vThc Vua mandroucou. Bunches of flowers i.ssuc from its trunk, with spiral petals. 

Thi} l^ua-mena. A sweet fruit, of a red colour, like that of coral; both the wood 
and Icavtis are red. 
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The Mang. A tree, vhosc leaf is like that of the mallow, but larger and stronger: 
its flower is downy, like that of the ketmia, and of a red colo ir, like the rose. 
The Angue-malou. A kind of aromatic brede; its flower is of a gtjlden colour. 
The Voukng boudi-pouni. A red wood, which in time becomes black: it is used 
in dying. 

The Tsimamasoo. A creeping plant, whose red flower is in the form of the 
jessamine. 

The Manouquibonga. A shrub, with branches like those of the vine, and whose 
beautiful red flowers are ranged like an aigrette. 

The Maan. A kind of veloutier, with leaves like the mallow. 

The Sonmouterang. A downy flower. 

The Lalong. 

The Via foutchi. A woody creeper, whose fruit is inclosed in a dup, in the form 
of a star. 

The Diti-azou. A fruit, which has the form of a small pear. 

The Tavoutala. A small bulbous plant, of the twchis kind; its flower is of a 
greycolour. 

The Chetchia. A kind of hieracium, with a yellow flower. 

The Agnan rarabou. Another hieracium, of a violet colour. 

The Cutoubanda. A kind of pimpernel, which is applied to swellings. 

The Nanton. A twisted tree, of two kinds, the large and the small leaf. 

The Ampclang-thi-fouhe. Gentianella^ with violet flowers. 

The Catnpoudi. A kind of alsine. 

The Veloutier, Piihonia. 

The Oubave. A tree, which produces a gum, like gum arable. 

The Bontou. A tree, whose root ^ves' a yellow dye; it grows on the side of 
water, and ita leaf is thick and in pairs. 

The Voai-morang. A shrub, whose bark possesses astringent qualities. 

The Vuendrang. A kind of galenga,- 

Tbc Afe. A large polipode, whose seed is eatable. 

The Tabouronangat. Bethel. 

The Voiia-rozan, 

The Voua-assim. 
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The Ampelantghi. An agreeable plant, which grows to the height of twelve 
inches. 

. The Sondi-fa fat. A plant, which is found on the sea-shore. The Malcgaches 
rub thdr bodies with the leaves when they have suffered fatigue; and these frictions 
revive and refresh them: they pretend that its leaves are incorruptible. When me¬ 
dically applied, they arc found to possess healing qualities. 

The Vognin d’ospng. A plant, whose leaf resembles that of the lily; the time 
of its flowering marks the season for the whale fishery; the prows of the piroguas, 
employed on that commercial service, arc adorned with garlands of these floweis. 

The Azimena. Avery agreeable shrub, that grows to the height of four feet: its 
top is tufted, and its leaves are thick and of a fine green : its flower emits a very 
fragrant odour. , 

The Toulon gouala. A shrub, whose odoriferous leaves serve the Malegaches for 
pillows: it rises to the height of four feet, and its fruit is bitter, oily, and aromatic. 

The Voua-azigne. This is the straighieSt and loftiest tree of Madagascar; its 
yellow, haid, and compact wood is employed in building houses, and forming the 
keels of the great piroguas. The resinous juice that flows from it is yellow, like 
amber, and of a glutinous quality, but without any smell. The Malcgaches extract 
from this valuable tree a clear oil, which, when fre.sh, is of an agreeable flavour: 
rice when mixed with it becomes a more delicate food; and this application of it is 
very common among the natives of the island. 

The Tougmonmm. This tree grows oil the summit of the mountains; its wood, 
which is weighty, and of a yellowish-bronze colour, is used for inlaying, and to make 
sagayes. 

The Vohan silan. This tree attains theJieight of twelve feet; its trunk is straight, 
and covered with thorns, but without leaves, which form a thick tuft round its top: 
they are of a very fine green, are four inches and an half in length, and two and an 
half in breadth. The wood-pigeons are greedy of its fruit, which is of a very sin¬ 
gular shape. 

The Toitlou. A shrub, which grows in a bushy form, in any kind of soil; the 
fruit is called the Madagascar strawberry j it ha.s a very agieeable flavour, and is 
esteemed by Europeans, as well as by the natives. 

•" The Voua-severantou. A shrub, which also grows in a bushy form, to the height 
of seven feet, and loves a sandy soil: its wood is white. 
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The Chifont-fui. A beautiful shrub, whose trunk is straight and without any 
leaves, but those which adorn its round and tufted top. 

The Fingiieie. A kind of wild fig tree, which, on incision, yields a milky juice, 
that, on coagulation, forms an elastic rosin ; such as flows from the caoui'-chouc. 
The Malrgaches make torches, which burn without wicks, and afford a sufficient 
light, when tliey pursue their nocturnal fishery. Spirit of wine have no effect on 
this rosin, but it dissolves in ether or linseed oil j other fat and oily substances have 
also a considerable effect on it. This tree rises to the height of twenty feet; its 
leaves are eight inches long and four broad, and its fruit resembles a round fig, 
which is full of small grains; the Malegaches eat it with pleasure, though it is sotir 
and caustic. This elastic gum is well known in Europe, and when used as bandages, 
probes, &c. greatly facilitates certain chirurgical operations. 

The Bagnets. A plant, from which the true indigo is extracted at Madagascar; 
this the natives perform by a very simple operation; they lay the leaves and the stem 
to soak in water, when the plant begins to flower; after putrefaction, the water 
becomes of a violet colour; and when it has attained a deep tint, the leaves and 
stems are taken out of it, and a certain quantity of oil poured into it,- when the 
sediment has subsided the water is poured off; and the deposit, being dried in the 
shade, produces a fine indigo. 

The Ravendras is not a muscadier, but, in the opinion of M. dc la Mark, a proper 
species. It is the Bagato phyllum. ' 

The Intchy, according to the same skilful botanist, is a basil hymenea. 

The Antafara also, in his opinion, is among the genera of the Tabernaraontana 
species. 

The Filao is the Casuarina of Forster,.and of Linnteus junior. 

And, lastly, the Vua-tchirie is the Pandamus. ' 

In the enumeration which has been made of the plants and trees of Madagascar, 
no notice has been taken of the following fruits, &c. &c. 

The pine-apple, water melon, white pepper, anti the banana; the saffron of the 
Indies, the great cardamum, the ginger, the veronica, the vesicaria, the pourpier, 
and the basil; the aster, the gentiliana, the bagnaudier, the veroche, and the papyrus 
of the ancients, called sanga-sanga, &c. &c. 

Ambergris is found in the Isles of France, Bourbon, Rodriguez, &c. and the 
shores of the former arc covered with,coral. 
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Th,c French caused the. greater part of the plants, trees, &c. hereaftw described, 
to be introduced into the island. Some of the inhabitants have sdso m^e consider¬ 
able contributions; among others, Messrs. De Cossigny, Ppivre, Hermans, &c. 
t St. The reproductive plants, and .which are, as it were, naturalized in the coimtry. 
ad.' Those which are cultivated in the fields, gd. Such as are esculent, and belong 
to the.kitchen garden. And, 4th. The different kinds of flowers. 

Attiong the wild plants, a kind of indigo grows in the plains near the town. 

The Pourpicr is a native of the country, and loves sandy places. 

The Water-cress is found in the rivulets, where it was sown some years ago. 
The dandelion and wormwood grow freely among the rubbish, and in earth that 
has been moved. But, above all, the Mo/s«e*'spreads its large and downy leaves, 
and shoots up it.j cluster of yellow flowers to an extraordinary height. 

The Squine, (which is not the Chinese plant of the same name) is a grass, that 
grows to the height of the finest rye, and chokes up the other herbs by the quick¬ 
ness of its growth; but it must be eat while it is green, as it is too tough when dry 
to be used as food for any animal. It is green only five months in the year; and 
the black Maroons sbtnctimes set fire to it, in defiance of the ordinances published 
against such a conflagration. 

The Brette, whose name, in the Indian language, signifies an eatable leaf, is a 
species of morel. There are two kinds of them; the one called the Brette of Mada¬ 
gascar) whose leaf is somewhat thorny, but of a sweet taste, and a purgative quality. 
The other, which is in more common uses is served at table as spinage. It grows 
every where, and the water in which it is boiled is very bitter. The blacks moisten 
their manioc in it. 

The plants which are cultivated arc as follow: 

The Manioc, of which there is another kind, called camaignoc, grows in the driest 
spots. I| is 4. shrub, whose leaf resembles that of hemp; its root is as long, and as 
large as a man's arm; and, when grated, is made into cakes; three pounds ofit are given 
to each N^o for bis daily food.* M. de la Bourdonnais procured it to be brought 
from thb island of Madeira, and, as it quickly multiplies, is sheltered from the hur¬ 
ricanes, ar^ gives a nutritious subristence to the Negroes, is a most valuable plant. 

The Maiz, of Indian corn, grows here to great perfection. It is a valuable grain, 
from its productive nature; though if it be kept long, the insect gets into it. 

Verbascum. ■ ■ 

H 
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Wheat also flourishes here, though it does not grow to a great height.. It is 
sown by hand on account of the rocky soil; and is seldom kept more than two years. 
Although its flour is never very white, its bread is preferable to that produced by 
the flour of Europe, for long voyages. 

The cultivation of rice is very successful; this grain produces more abundantly 
than the wheat. 

The small millet yields a very plentiful harvest. 

Oats succeed well in this island, but they arc little cultivated. 

The Negroes grow tobacco for their own consumption. 

The fataque, is a grass with large blades, like those of a Small reed: artificial 
ineadows are made of it. It is a native of Madagascar. Onobryebh. 

M. de St. Pierre mentions that attempts have been made to cultivate sainfoin, 
trefoil, flax, hemp, and hops, in this island, but without success. 

The culinary and fructiferous Plants. 

The greater part of the vegetables degenerate, and those who are curious in them, 
must annually obtain their seeds from Europe, or the Cape oY Good Hope. The 
peas are tough, and without sweetness; the kidney-beans arc hard; but there is a 
kind of them, which are larger and more tender, called the Cape pea. There is an¬ 
other kind, with whose vines arbours arc formed. Horse beans are successful. 
There is also a kind of bean, whose pod is a foot in length; its grains are large, but 
are never eaten; and its branches arc so luxuriant as to form verdant bowers. 

The artichokes put forth large leaves, but produce small heads, which are very 
tough, unless the root has been well manured. Hedges are formed of them, as they 
are very thorny, and rise to a considerable height. 

The Giromon is a small pumpkin. The cucumber is also diminutive, and less pro¬ 
ductive here than in Europe. The melon is in great estimation; and the Pasteque, 
or water-melon, is excellent: the climate is very favourable to it, as well as the 
soil, when improved by manure. 

Gourds grow here to an enormous size, Snd are of great use, as they form the 
utensils of the Negroes. 

The Bringelle, or Aubergine, is of two kinds: the one, which is a native of Ma¬ 
dagascar, has a very thick bark, and produces a round and yellow fruit; the other, 
which is known in Europe, yields a blue fruit of the size of a large fig. 
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There are two. sorts'of pimento; the one which is known in Europe, and tlic 
other which is natural to this island. It is a shrub, whose fruit is very small, and 
shines like grains of coral, on a foliage of the finest green. The Crcols use it in all 
their ragouts j it is a very strong pepper, and burns the lips like a caustic; it is 
ealled the fiery pimento. 

The Ananas, the finest of fruits, is known hwe; and the strawberry begins to multiply 
in cool situations: they however are not very productive, any more than the raspberry, 
whose fruit has degenerated. There is avery fine sort from China, which attains the 
size of cherries, and is very abundant; but it is neither sweet nor fragrant. 

Spillage, cresses, sorrel, parsley, fennel, and celery, are of difficult cultivation: 
the beet, lettuce, endive, and cauliflower, are much smaller and less tender than 
they are in Europe. The cabbage, which is among the most useful vegetables, flou¬ 
rishes here. The pimpernel, purslain, and sage, increase here; but, above all, the 
Cistercian, which is a long-lived plant. 

Asparagus, carrots, parsnips, sassafrass, radishes, and turnip radishes, require cul¬ 
tivation; but as cattle are scarce, manure is proportionably rare. There is a kind 
of Chinese radish, which is successful. The red' beet flourishes, 6ut is very woody. 
The Pomme de terre, Solanum ^mericanum, is not larger than a walnut, from being 
ill cultivated; those of the Indies, called Cambar, weigh often upwards of a pound: 
its skin is blue, like a violet; but it is white within, and its taste very insipid: it 
affords a variety to the food of the Negroes. It multiplies considerably, as well as 
the potatoe, some kinds of which are preferable to the European chesnut. Saffron is 
used to give a colour to culinary, or cari, preparations, like the pistil in Europe. The 
ginger is not so hot as that of the Indies. The pistachio, which is not the fruit of 
the pistachio tree, is a small nut, that grows in the ground, in a rough shell; to be 
eaten, it must be roasted; but it is principally cultivated in order to extract a lamp- 
oil. This plant is a phenomenon in botany, as it is very rare indeed that oily quali¬ 
ties are found in those fruits which grow beneath the surface of the earth. 

The mignionette, balsam, tuberose, larkspur. China-aster, and small pinks, all 
flourish as in Europe. The large pipks ind lilies put forth abundance of leaves, 
but seldom bear flowers. Anemones, ranunculas, and, the Indian rose, as well as 
the stqqk and tljc poppy,, flourish in this islanfl. 

Among the more common flowering plants of Africa tliere is but one, which is the 
fine everlasting of the Cape; whose berries arc large and red, like strawberries, and 

II 2 
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grow in bunches at the top of a stem, whose leaves resemble pieces of gray doth. 
There is another everlasting, with purple flowers, which grows ev^ry Where: a reed 
that does not exceed the size of a large hair, and bears a bunch of white and blue 
flowers, which, at some distance, appear to be floating in the air; it Cpioe* from the 
Cape; with a kind of tulip that has but two leaves, which stick to the earth as if they 
grasped it: there is a plant also from China, that sows itself; it has small flowers 
like a rose, each stem producing six or seven of them at the same time, all of which 
are variegated, from the deep red of bull’s blood to the colour of brick. 

The aloe flourishes here j from whose leaves may be drawn a medicinal gum, 
while their fibres are capable of being manufactured into linen: it grows on the 
rocks, and in places scorched by the sun. Some are covered with a strong and thick 
leaf of the size of a man’s hand, and armed with a long spike: the stem rises from 
the centre to the height of a tree, that is covered with flowers which 'drop down aloes 
in their perfect state. There are others which are straight like large torches, with 
several sides, and covered with very sharp thorns; these are streaked, and have the 
appearance of serpents. 

The rose tree is so easily propagated, that hedges are formed of it; but its flower 
is not close and fragrant as those of Europe: there are many varieties of them, and 
among others, a small kind from China, which bears flowers throughout the year. 
The jessamines of Spain and France are naturalized here. There are pomegranates 
with a double flower, but they are not very fruitful. I’he myrtle does not flourish 
here as in Provence. 

The Asiatic, African, and American shrubs are, the Cassis, whose leaf is indented; 
but it does not resemble that of Europe. It is a large shrub, which is covered 
with yellow odoriferous flowers, in small tufts: they yield a bean which affords a 
black dye. As it is thorny, it is useful in'forming hedge.s. 

The Foulsapatte, an Indian word, which signifies the shoemaker’s fliwcr, from 
its depositing a black dye when rubbed on leather. This shrub has a fine green fo¬ 
liage, larger than that of the horn-beam, in the midst of which appear flowers, like 
those of the pink, and of a deep red: they are used in forming close hedges, and 
there are many varieties of them. ^ 

The Poincillade, which is a native of America, js a kind of bramble that bears 
clusters of yellow and red flowers; it is very beautiful, hut Fades in a short time. 
It yields a bean, and its leaf is divided like the esculent vegetables. 
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The Jalap bears flowers in the shape of- a funnel, and of a deep crimson, which 
only open at night: they smell like turpentine, and there are two kinds of them. 

The vine of Madagascar is a creeper, of which bowers are formed, and- bears a 
yellow flower 5 its leaves are downy, and appear to be covered with flour. There 
are several other kinds of flowering creepers in the gardens. 

The Mongris, is a jessamine, whose leaf resembles that of the orange tree: there 
are both double and single ones, and they dispense an agreeable fragrance. 

The Franchipanier, is a jessamine of another kind. This jhrub grPws in the shape 
of a stag’s horn. From the extremities of the smaller horns there dtoot out bunches of 
long leaves, in the centre of which aie large white flowers, in the shape of a funnel, 
and have a pleasant odour. 

The lilac of the Indies comes to perfection in a short time, and as quickly dies. 
It has an indented leaf of a very beautiful green ; it bears sweet-smelling flowers, 
which change into berries: this shrub attains the height of a tree, and is of an agree¬ 
able appearance; but, though its foliage is of a brighter green, its flower is less beati- 
tiful, than the lilacs of Europe, which do not grow here. That of Persia does not 
succeed here. Ther« is also the laurel, the rose laurel, the Galet lemon tree, 
which is formed into hedges; its fruit is round, small, and very acid. The Palma 
Christi grows every where, and us oil is a known vermifuge. 

The pepper plant is a creeper, which twines like ivy; it flourishes, but bears 
no fruit. It is not known whether the tea tree, which has been brought from China, 
■will naturalize itself in this island, as the Indian reed has done, which is of equal use 
in tlffi Indies as the willow is in Europe. 

The cotton tree grows, iniiie form of a shrub, in the driest situations; it bears 
a pretty yellow flower, to which a pod succeeds that contains the cotton. Its seed 
is given to promote milk in the breast. 

The coSee tree is the most useful tree or shrub in the island. It is a kind of 
jessamine, with while flowers j its leaves arc a fine green, placed in regular opposi¬ 
tion to each other, a.nd are like those of the laurel; its fruit is of a deep red, and 
separates into two beans. The trees kre planted at the distance of seven feet from 
each other, and they arc lopped at the height of six feet: they last only seven years: 
at three years they bear fruit; and the annual produce of each tree is estimated at 
a pound of berries. A Negro can annually'cultivate a thousand pounds weight of 
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it, independent of the berries necessary to his own subsistence. The inhabitants 
pretend that the coffee of this island is inferior only to that of Moka. 

Among the European trees, the pine, the fir, and the oak, groy to a moderate 
height, when they decline. There are also cherry, apricot, apple, and mulberry trees; 
with the pear, the medlar, and the olive. The fig tree cannot boast of its ffuit; nor 
does the vine succeed in this climate: it produces grapes, but they do not ripen at 
the same Ume, and yield nothing for the vintage. In Europe, the fruit of the same 
tree attain their ripeness, in a great degree, at the same time; here they ripen succes¬ 
sively; which occasions an uncommon variety in the taste of the fruit, gathered at the 
same moment from the same tree: it would probably be otherwise if it were left to 
its natural growth. The vine grows, in hot countries, in the midst of woods, where 
it twines itself round the trees which serve to shade it; this circumstance proves, tliat 
if it were introduced into more shady places, it might succeed in this island. The 
peach tree produces fruit, in a moderate abundance, and of an agreeable taste; but 
the stone does not separate. 

The trees in this island are in a perpetual state of vegetation; and it might be a 
beneficial practice if they were planted deeper in the earth, in order to check their 
growth: they should be preserved from the heat here, as they are protected from 
the cold in the northern parts of Germany. The European trees slicd their leaves 
in the cold season, which possesses here the warmth, and is accompanied with as 
much humidity as the spring in the moderate parts of Europe. 

The foreign ornamental trees are, thy Laurel, which flourishes here, as well as 
the Agathis, of which there are several kinds. Its leaf is indented, and intermixed 
with bunches of white airy flow'ers, which are succce^d by long, leguminous pods. 
The Chinese frequently represent them in their landscapes. 

The Polcbe is a native of India; it has a tufted foliage, whose leaf is in the shape 
of an heart: it is useful only for the shade it afldrds. It produces an unprofitable 
fruit of a ligneous substance, and in the form of a medlar. 

The Bambou, appears at a distance like oUr \yillows. It is a reed that shoots 
up to the height of the loftiest trees, and puts forth branches covered with leaves, 
like those of the olive tree: they are formed into avenues; and as the wind passes 
through them it produces a ceaseless murmur. Their uses are various and well 
known. 
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The Attier, whose triangular flower is bf a solid substance, has the taste of the 
pistadiio. Its fruit resertibles that of the pine tree; when ripe, it is filled with a 
white, sweet cream, has the fragrance of the*orange-flower, and is full of black 
kernels. It is a grateful fruit, but very heating. 

The Manguier is a very fine tree, which the inhabitants of India represent on their 
painted silks; it is covered with flowery branches, like the Indian chesnut tree: to 
them succeeds a quantity of fruit, in the shape of a very large Hat plumb, covered 
with a rind that smells like turpentine. The fruit has an agreeable and vinous taste, 
and if it were not for its smell, might be said to equal the finest fruits of Europe; 
it is probable that a very pleasant drink might be extracted from it. It is generally 
loaded with fruit in the hurricane season, which occasions the loss of the greater 
part of it. It grpws on the sands, and even in the sea. 

The Bananier grows every where, but has no wood; it is nothing but a tuft of 
leaves, which rise in columns; and expand, at the top, in broad bands of green, which 
have the appearance of satin. At the end of a year, there, sprouts forth from the 
top a long cluster bristled over with fruit, in the shape of a cucumber. The fruit, 
which is raucilaginousi has an agreeable taste, and the Negroes arc very fond of it: 
it is given them on festivals, and they reckon their time by the course and number 
of Banana feasts. Its leaves resemble silk girdles; its cluster falls down for several 
feet, and its violet-coloured head re.scmbles that of a serpent: this circumstance 
may have been the cause of its being called the fig tree of Adam. This fruit lasts 
all the year, and there are many kinds of it,^ome of the size of a plumb, and others 
as long as a man’s arm. Linen may also be made of the fibres of this plant. 

The Gouyanier bears a strong resemblance to the medlar tree; its flower is white, 
and its fruit smells like bugs. It possesses.an astringent quality; and is the only 
fruit'which breeds maggots. 

The Jam-rose, is a tree which affords a fine shade, though not of a lofty growth; 
its fruit emits the fragrance of a rose bud, and is of a sweetish taste. 

The Papayer is a kind of fig trese, without branches; it grows fast, and shoots up 
like a column, with a capital of large leaves: its fruit, which is like a small melon, 
grows out of its trunk, which is of the substance of a turnip. Its seed has the taste 
of cresses. The female Papayer only bears flowers; they are of a form and smell 
as agreeable as those of an honeysuckle. 

The Badamier seems to have been formed for the purpose of giving shade. It 
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grows in the form of a pyramid ranged in several separate stories; its foliage is fine, 
and it yields a few-alrtionds, that have an agreeable taste. * ' 

The Avocat is a handsome tree, and yields a pear which incloses a large kernel: 
the substance of tliis fruit is like butter, which when seasoned with sugar and lemon- 
juice, it is a pleasant eatable, though of an heating quality. 

The Jacq is a tree of a beautiful foliage, and bears a monstrous fruit, which is 
the size of a large pumpkin, whose rind is of a fine verdant colour, and entirely 
shagreened. It is full of grains, whose coats, consisting of a white, glutinous, 
and sweet skin, are alone eaten. It smells like rotten cheese, and is a powerful 
stimulant. 

The Tamarind has a very fine top: its leaves are placed in regular opposition to 
each other, and close in the night. Its pod affords a mucilage, which makes a 
pleasant and cooling beverage. It has perpetuated itself in the woods. 

There are several kinds of orange trees, one of which bears an orange called by 
distinction the Mandarine. A large kind of Pamplemouse, an orange of a red 
colour and an indifierent taste; and a lemon tree that bears a large fruit, which 
yields but little juice. 

The Cocoa tree has been transplanted hither. It is a kind of palm tree that flou¬ 
rishes in the'sand, and one of the most useful trees in the commerce of India: it 
serves to give oif, and fibres for cables. It is said that at Pondicherry each cocoa 
tree annually produces a pistole. It delights so much in the vicinity of salt water, 
that salt is thrown into the hole in which the fruit is planted, to facilitate the open¬ 
ing of the bud. The cocoa appears to be designed to float in the sea, from itt 
hairy coat, which keeps it above the water, and the hardness of the shell, which is 
impenetrable to it. This palm is the inhabitant of the southern shores, as the fir is 
the prevailing tree of the north, and as the date is the pride of the arid mountains of 
Palestine. Not long since it was discovered that a crab took up its abode at the foot 
of the cocoa tree: nature lias provided it with a long claw, terminated by a nail, 
with which it draws out the substance of the fruit^xhrough the holes at its extremity. 
This animal is found on the Island of Palms, to the north of Madagascar, which 
was discovered in 1769, by the shipwreck of a vessel named L’Heureux, that perished 
in its voyage to Bengal, This crab served the crew for food. 

There has lately been discovered, in the island of Sechelle, a palm tree that bears 
double cocoa nuts, some of which weigh more than forty poubds. The Indians 
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attribute to it very extraordinary virtues; .they suppose these trees to be a produc¬ 
tion of the sea, because the currents sometimes throw them on the coast of Malabar. 
They call them marine cocoa nuts. This fruit when stripped of its hair, mulierh 
corporis bifurcationem, cum natura et pilis representat. Its leaf, which is in the shape 
of a fan, is large enough to cover the half of a hut. But, in the usual proportionate 
dispensations of nature, this tree does not bear more than three or four of these enor¬ 
mous nuts; while the ordinary cocoa tree bears thirty or forty: their taste is much 
the same. Marine cocoas have been planted in the Isle of France, and begin to 
shoot. 

1 here are also some curious trees, as the date, which seldom bears fruit; the 
palm which is called the Araque, as well as that which produces the sago; the Ca- 
tiilicier and the Acajou, both of which yield flowers, but without fruit; the cinna¬ 
mon tree, of wllich avenues have been made, resembles a large pear tree, both in 
size and foliage; its small clusters of flowers and its cinnamon have an aromatic 
odour. There was but one cocoa tree in the island in the year 1769. 

It is long since the Ravinerara, a kind of nutmeg from Madagascar, has been 
planted here; as well as the Mangoustans and the Litchis, which produce the finest 
fruits in the world; the varnish tree, that yields an oil capable of preserving cabinet 
work; the tallow tree, whose seed is covered with a kind of wax; a tree from China, 
which yields small lemons in clusters like grapes; the silver tree of the Cape; and, 
lastly, the fl'eak, so well known for its service in the construction of vessels. 


Marine Productions^ 

There is a great variety of fish in the seas that surround the Isle of France. 
Wlialcs are often seen to windward of the island, particularly in the month of 
September, which is the season of their copulation: they.are then frequently ob¬ 
served to poise themselves perpendicularly in the water, and approach the shore: 
they arc very inferior in size to jhose of the North. They are never caught, though 
the Negroes are not unacquainted with the art of harpooning them, because those 
people are engaged in more useful and less perilous occupations. The flesh of tliese 
whales is like that of the ox. 

_ <(1' 

The Vieille, is a blackish fish, like a cod, both in shape and taste. It is sometimes 

poisonous, as well as several other kinds, which, however, are easily known; Those 

I 
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who accidentally eat of them are seized with convulsions, which sometimes end in 
death. In such circumstances their skin falls off in scales. In the island of Rodriguez, 
which is not more than an hundred leagues distant from hence, the fleet under Admiral 
Boscawen lost, by the eating this fish, upwards of fifteen hundred men, which occa¬ 
sioned the expedition to fail against the Isle of France. It is supposed that these fish 
acquire their poisonous quality by eating the branches of the madrepore. The poison¬ 
ous fish, however, may be known by the blackness of their teeth, or by throwing a 
piece of silver in the kettle in which they are boiling, which becomes black if they are 
impregnated with deleterious juices. It is, however, a very singular circumstance, 
that this fish is never unwholesome to the windward of the island. It is therefore 
an ill-founded opinion that the madrepores communicate this poison; because the 
island is surrounded with banks of coral. Others attribute it to the fruit of some 
poisonous tree which falls into the sea; but this opinion is no better founded than 
the former; since, among other reasons, the island-does not produce any fruit that 
could produce such a pernicious effect. There is also one kind of wood-pigeon, 
whose flesh taken as food occasions convulsions: but, as it is a bird of passage, and 
as this fish is found in every part of these seas, this fatal quality may be acquired 
on the neighbouring coasts of Madagascar or Africa. 

In the number of these suspected fish arc several of a whitish appearance, with a 
wide mouth, and a large head; such as the Captain, and the Carranque. The flesh 
of these fish is not remarkably good ; and those which have a rough bone on the 
palate, are supposed not to be dangerous# 

There are sharks, but they are never eaten. 

‘In general, the smaller the fish -are, the less danger there is in eating them. The 
roach is much larger than, but very inferior to that of Europe: it is considered as 
wholesome, as well as the mullet, which is very common. 

There are pilchards and mackerel, which differ little in appearance from those 
known to Europeans. 

The Poule d’eau, a kind of turbot, is the b^t fish of these seas; its fat is 
green. 

There arc white rays, whose long tails are covered wkh sharp-pointed bones * 
and otters, whos^^kin and flesh^are black; the sabre fisl), so called from their shape; 
the moon fish, speckled with different colours; and the purse fish, whose skin is 
marked with the meshes of a net. There are other fish like our whiting, of red, 
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ycHow, and violet colours. There are also the perroquet fish, which is green, with a 
yellow head, and white hooked beak; they swim in shoals, as the birds, fi-om whom 
their name is derived, fly in flocks. 

The armed fish is small and of a very whimsical shape: its head is like that of 
the pike, which bears on its back seven bony bristles as long as its body, the prick 
of which is poisonous: they are united by a pellicle that resembles the wing of a 
bat. It is marked from its mouth to its tail with brown and white stripes, like a 
itebra. There is a fish which is square, like a trunk, whose name has been given to 
it, and is armed witli two horns like a bull: there are several kinds which never 
attain to any considerable size; as the porcupine fish, bristled over with long prickles, 
and the polypus, which crawls in the swamps, with its seven claws armed with air¬ 
holes : it changes its colour, spouts forth water, and endeavours to defend itself against 
any one who attempts to take it. These strange fish are found in the ledges and 
reefs of rocks, and are seldom if ever applied as food. 

The fresh-water fish are better than ours; and appear to be of the same kind as 
those which are taken in the sea. Among these the best are the lubin, the mullet, 
and the carp; the cabot, that lives in the torrents formed by rocks, to which it ad¬ 
heres by means of a concave membrane, and very large and delicate shrimps. The 
cel is a kind of conger; there are some from seven to eight feet in length, and of 
the thickness of a man’s kg; they retire into the holes of the rivers, and someUmes 
devour those who arc so imprudent as to bathe there. 

There are lobsters, or Langoustes, of « prodigious size, though their claws are 
comparatively small; they are of a blue colour marbled with white. There is a 
small kind of them, of a most beautiful form,- they are of a sky-blue colour, with 
two small claws, divided into two joints, which are like a knife whose blade turns 
back into the handle. It seizes its prey as if it were maimed. 

There is a great variety of crabs; the following are the most remarkable: a kind, 
rotigh with tubercles and prickles, like a madrepore; one which has on its back the 
impression of five red seals; anofiicr, whose claws terminate in the form of an horse¬ 
shoe. Thete is a kind also which is covered with hair, is entirely unprovided with 
claws, and sticks to the sides of ships: there is also a gray crab, with a smooth in¬ 
dented shell, on which appearsevcral whimsical and irregular figures, that are exactly 
similar on each crab. There is another, whose eyes are placed at the termination of 
two long tube*, like telescopes. When it does not employ them, it lays them in 
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grooves along the side of its shell The sea spider is a crab with red claws, of un¬ 
equal length. There is also a crab, whose shell is three times lafgerthan itself; thus 
it appears to be covered as with a large shield, and when in motion its feet are not 
visible. 

In many places along the sea-shore, at a few feet beneath the water, are found 
great numbers of Boudins, red and black. When they are dragged on shore, they 
emit a thick, white, and flimsy matter, which is transformed in a moment into a 
parcel of loose glutinous threads. This animal is supposed to be the enemy of the 
crabs, among which it is found. Its slime is calculated to embarrass their claw-s, 
which arc not able to day hold of its elastic coat, or cylindrical shape. The 
sailors give it a very gross name, which may be rendered in Latin by mentula 
monachi. The Chinese esteem it very much, and consider it as a very powerful 
stimulant. 

There may be ranked also among the shell-fish, a shapeless, soft, and membrane¬ 
ous mass, in the centre of which is a single flat bone, somewhat bent. In this .species 
the common order of things seems reversed, as the animal is without, and the shell 
within. • ' 

There are several kinds of Oursin {Echinus marinus )i the blue Oursiri, with long 
prickles; in the water its two eyes shine like grains of lapis lazuli; and, among 
many others, there is one which resembles the bottom of an artichoke. 

Of the various snails some remain fixed to the rocks, with an incrusted shell; and 
others wander about whose shell is smooth and shining. Among the former is the 
Bouebe d’Argent simple, which, when cleared of its incrustation, exceeds burnished 
silver in beauty: the Bouche d'Argent epineuse-, the Bouche d'Or, whose shell is 
yellow; the river snail, whose black skin conceals a fine ro.se colour, striped with 
points d’bongrie: the Persic or Panama Conch, which affords a liquor that gives 
a purple dye; a long snail, whose mouth is marked with black spots; and several 
others. 

Among the wandering snails are, the fluted Ne^te, the smooth Nerite, with red, 
gray, and black streaks, in all directions: there is a great variety of them. The 
harp snail, the most beautiful in shape and colour; the same with the addition of 
prickles; a snail similar to one which is seen in tlte Azores, that yields a purple 
juice; and many others. 

There is in the Isle of France a smooth and flat the Star Upas, and 
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the Lepas Jluviatilis, which, like the other shells found in the rivers of this island, 
is covered with a black skin; the Oreille de Mer, whose inside is empcarled, and 
a kind of white shell, whose bourellet is still more rounded. 

The vermicular, (the Serpula of Linn.) which is nothing more than a tyhite pipe, 
is supposed to be a fragment of the Arrosoir, (the Serpula penis), a large kind which 
winds across the madrepores. The Cornet of St. Hubert, a small white vermicular, in 
a spiral form, and divided into separate partitions, like the nautilus; the Nautilus 
papyraceus, and the common Nautilus, whose section forms such a fine volute. 

Among the Rouleaux, (Conus, Linn.) is a common olive; (Voluta, Linn.) a 
beautiful olive, which resembles the shades of a velvet of three colours; the black is 
most esteemed; there are some of five inches in length; a small olive more open; 
and the common Rouleau, with red spots. These three kinds have an upper skin 
covered with hair; the Drap d'or ; the Tonnerre, whose shell is very small, striped 
in zig-zag; the Poire-, the Rouleau covered with skin like the Poire, whose mouth 
has an hollow slit, and is of a fine scarlet; the Ear of Midas is incrusted, but it is 
of a beautiful lustre; the Grand Casque of a pale yellow colour; the white Casque 
spotted with purple, and is very small; the Scorpion, covered with skin, and has 
seven fangs; and, lastly, the Araignee, a large and fine shell, whose lips are of a 
violet colour, and has a mouth decked with prickles. 

Among the Porcelaines, (Cypraea, Linn.) there is a common kind of a reddish 
brown, d dos ddne; another, which is spotted like a tyger, and the Carte de Geo- 
grapbie, which is rare. There is also the fEuf, or the egg of a milk white, whose 
mouth is red and yellow. The Lievre, (Lepus,) of a fine dark red colour, and the 
Olive de Roebe, Voluta, whose shell is very brittle. 

Among the Vis, the common speckled fis is very long; there is another equally 
beautiful, whose spiral form is accompanied with a moulding; the Enfant en Mail- 
let, more swelled; another equally large called the Culoite de Suisse, whose colours 
and lustre are very fine; a small Vis with a kind of beak, with an hole pierced in 
it: another d dos d'dne, that is also pierced; the fuseau blanc, which is rare; the 
fuseau with red spots; the maritime Mitre, marked with the same spots; the Mitre 
fluviatilis, which is covered with a black skin. 

It is a singular circumstance, that all the univalves are turned from left to right, 
the shell being placed on its mouth, and the point towards the person who regards 
it. Exceptions from this general rule are very rare. If it were asked, by what law 
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their volute always turns to the same side ? it may be answered, by the same law 
which makes the earth turn fiom the west to the east. In that case, the Sim may 
be the efficient cause, as it is of their colours, which increase in beauty as we 
approach nearer to the line. 

The Scorpion, which has very long claws, increases its shell every year. Its old 
claws become useless, and it forms new ones. It may be asked, what it has done 
with the old ones ? In the same manner the Porcelaine has a thick mouth, which is 
formed in such a way, that it cannot augment its revolutions on itself, if it does not 
succeed in destroying the obstacles to its opening. It is not improbable, that these 
animals possess a liquor capable of dissolving the walls of the roof, which they wish 
to enlarge, and if this dissolvent exists, it might be employed for the stone in the 
bladder, and to destroy those glutinous humours, which resemble the prima materia 
of shells. 

Among the Bivalves, are the common Oyster which adheres to the rocks, and is 
of so rude a shape„that it is necessary to employ an hammer to open it: it is good 
to eat; a kind which is called the leaf, on account of its form; a gray oyster which 
slicks to the sides of ships, and whose shell is beautiful and elastic: this is very 
rare. The pearl oyster is white, flat, thick, and very large; it is found at a great 
distance from land, and is the same as that in which pearls are found; another pearly 
oyster which is still flatter, and of a deep violet colour; it attaches itself by means 
of threads, like the muscle. It is very common at the south-east port, and is found 
at the mouths of the rivers. Its pearls ate of a violet colour^ ' 

The oyster called la Tuillee, is by no means uncommon; it is of the same kind 
as those, which serve as holy-water pots in the church of Saint Sulpice. It is per¬ 
haps the largest shell fish of the sea. The^e are to be seen of them, at the Maldivian 
Islands, which require the strength of two oxen to drag them along. It is a very 
curious circumstance, that this oyster is found in a state of petrifaction on the coast 
of Normandy. ’ ' 

There is also a kind of oyster which is very small, and of a grey colour, that 
resembles, in shape, a Polish saddle; the thorny oyster, which is found in the beds 
of coral, ind the Pelure d'oignon, or onion peel, of which we have seen only 
some detached shells. , 

There arc three kinds of muscle, which are -neither curious nor common: they 
resemble, in shape, the dail of the Mediterranean, and are found among the 
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madrepora: there is also a n^ite muscle, with an elastic shell, which incorporates 
itself witlithe spon^; it is an intermediate gradation between two'kinds. 

The Hacbe d’arms is of the muscle kind, and is formed like a battle axe, with 
the hatchet on one side, and a point on the other; it is covered with asperities, and 
opens with a simple elastic plait. 

Among the cSckles, is the Arcbe de Noe, whose extremities rise like the poop of 
a vesselthe Catur de ^oeuf, one side of which is irregular; die Corbeille, whose 
flutingsblend with each other; the Rape, whose stries, of gutters, are formed by 
arches which cross one another; a common cockle, with a slender shell, the inside 
of which is tinged with a deep blue; another sort, which is very beautiful and 
scarce, and marked on the outside like embroidery j the Peigne, and tlie Manteau 
ducal, of a fine Aurora colour. 

There is every appearance, that the shell fish have their hostilities as well as other 
animals, as the shattered remains of them are continually found on the shores; and 
those which are taken in an entire state, are'always pierced in different parts. There 
is a snail, armed with a sharp tooth, with which it wounds the shell of the muscle. 
It is found in the straite of Magellan, and is called .the armed Burgau. 

To obtain fine shell fish, they must be taken alive. Those, whose covering is 
clear, live on the sand, where they take refuge in stormy weather: others cling to 
the rocks: the muscles take abode among the branches of submarine plants, where 
they do not multiply in a great degree: if they were to spawn on the rocks, as in 
Europe, the hurricanes would destroy them.* 

There is much variety in the hinges of the shells of fish, which the artisan might 
imitate with advantage. The oyster has but little leather, which incorporates with 
the stony substance; the muscle has a strong elastic skin: the hacbe d'arme has but 
one fold: the caetir, if regular, has some small teeth at its hinge, which lock in one' 
another; and if one of its sides extends, the hinge increases on the side where the 
weight preponderates, and il>e teeth which ftrnn it have a porpoftionable strength. 
An admirable principle of geometry is visible in their curb. 

The Isle of France is entirely surrounded with the madreporse, which are stony 
vegetations, in the form of plants and shrubs. They are in such abundance, that 
the rocks are entirely formed of them. 

They may be distinguished by those which do not spring from the earth, and 
those which are attached to it. 
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Among iVie first are the Champignon^ which appears to be composed of leaves; 
the Plumet, which is of the same kind j the Plumet, with three and four branches, 
and the Cerocau de Neptune, 

Among those which decorate the bottom of the sea, and which appear to hold to 
the cartli by their roots, are the Choti-Jleur ; the Chou, whose leaves and appearance 
resemble very ntuch that of the garden vegetable of the same nam£: it is of a large 
kind, as well as a madrepora, in a spiral form, and which is very brittle; another, 
which resembles a tree in its bark and branches, a very pretty kind, which is 
called the Gerbe, that seems to be formed of several clusters of ears of corn; the 
Pinceau, or the pink; in the centre of each segment, a small quantity of green 
is remarkable; a common kind, forming a, tuft like the Reseda, with its conic 
flowers; a very pretty one, which grows in the form of an island, with its shore 
and its mountains; another, which resembles a congelation ; a k'ind, whose foliage 
bratiches out like the fingers of the human band; the Bois de Ce>f, whose branches 
are detached and brittle; the Ruche a Miel, a shapeless mass, whose surface is 
regularly perforated with holes; a coral of a pale blue colour; withinside it is of a 
darker blue, and a coral, distinctly marked with black and whuc, which has some¬ 
thing of the nature of the red coral, that has not yet been found here. Here arc 
also several coralline vegetations of various colours, which are so biittle, that they 
cannot be conveyed to Europe. 

Among the Lithophites, there is a plant resembling a long straw, which has neither 
foliage, knots, or blossoms; there is alfo a vegetation, like a small forest of trees, 
whose roots are very much interwoven, and each of them has a small bunch of 
leaves. The substance of this lithophite partakes of the nature of wood, and burns 
like it in the fire; it is, however, in the class of the madreporae. There are also 
three kinds of marine stars, which do not suggest any particular remark. 

It is no longer doubted, that the madreporae are the work of an infinite number 
of small animals, although they bear an exact resemblance to trees, by their appear¬ 
ance, stem, branches, and mass, and even by tln:ir flowers, which display the same 
colour as the blossom of the peach tree. 

Ambergris was formerly found on the coast, and there is even a small island to 
the windward which bears its name. 
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Native Animals. 

According to the Abbe dc la Caille, monkics were brought into the Isle of 
France by the Portiigueze. The Monkey of this island is of a moderate size, with 
hair of a reddish-grey colour, and rather thick. It has a long tail, and is gregarious. 
These animals frequently venture to plunder the houses of the inhabitants; on 
which occasion they place sentinels on the rocks and in the trees; and when they 
perceive the dogs and hunters coming in pursuit of them, they set up a cry, and 
die whole of this curious party decamps. It climbs the highest mountains, and 
reposes above the precipices, on the smallest projections. It is the only quadruped 
of its size that exposes itself in such a situation. 

It is supposed,^that formerly the Flarhingo (Phaenicopterus) was common in this 
island, but at present the number is reduced to a very few. It is a largfc handsome 
sea bird, whose plumage is an intermixture of black, white, and rose colour. 

There is a considerable number of Corbigeaux, which arc considered as the best 
game of the island: it is very difficult to shoot them. 

There are two sort? of the Faille en Cul (the Phaeton aethereus of Linn.)-, the 
one of a silver white; the other having the beak, claws, and rump, red. Although it 
be a sea bird, it builds its nest in the woods. Iffie English call it the Tropic Bird. 

There arc several kinds of Parroquets, with a gray capuche: they are of the size 
of a sparrow, but can never be tamed. They are good to eat. 

The woods prodiKC Blackbirds, which at*the call of the hunter come to the end 
of his gun. They are considered as game. 

We sliall now mention an animal of a very singular nature, which M. de BufFon 
calls the great Bat of Madagascar. , 

It is about a foot in length, from its posterior extremity to its beak, and its wings 
siictch to about four feet; it has large canine teeth, consisting of four in the upper, 
and as many in the lower jaw. Its muzzle is black and sharp; its ears large and 
bare; its talons arc hooked, large?and compressed: it has no tail. These bats arc 
of different colours; some of a bright red, others brown, and some are almost black. 
They resemble the common bat in their interior conformation, the shape of their 
wings, and the manner of spreading them when they fly. When these animals repose, 
they cling to the tops of the highest trees, and hang with their heads downwards. 
At other times, they fix themselves upon animals,-and even upon mati himself. They 
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feed indifferently on fririt, flesh, and insects. They arc so fond of the juice of the 
palm free, that they sometimes intoxicate themselves with it, so as to fall to the 
ground. Their horrid shrieks are heard, during the night, in the forests, at the dis¬ 
tance of two miles, but they retire at the approach of day. Nothing is safe from 
the ravages of these destructive creatures; they equally destroy the wild and domes¬ 
tic birds, whenever they have an opportunity; and they will sometimes attack the 
Human kind^'hy seizing and tearing the visage. It is very probable, as M. de Buffbn 
has observed, di 3 t the ancients borrowed their idea of the harpies, from these ter¬ 
rible animals. The Indians consider them as a palatable article of food, particularly 
in certain seasons of the year, when they are full of fat: and even some of the 
French people, both in this island and the isle of Bourbon, have brought themselves, 
in this particular, to follow the Indian example. The Negroes, however, hold them 
in the greatest horror; and no consideration whatever could induce them to have 
any other concern with these noxious creatures, but to destroy them; for which 
purpose iltey employ uncommon dexterity. It has often happened, that persons 
have been attacked, while asleep, and bled to death by them, as they are powerful 
and subtle bloodsuckers; so that it is really dangerous to sluniber in the open air, or 
to let them enter into an house during the night. 

There is a kind of hawk, called the Chicken eater, which is said to feed on grass¬ 
hoppers. It dwells on the sea shore, and discovers no app^rance of alarm at the 
sight of man. . 

Formerly there was great plenty of Kirdcsdn this coast; but at present they are 
very much diminished. 

The sea shore is full of holes, which are inhabited by great numbers of Tourlou- 
roux, which arc a kind of amphibious c^ab, that dig under the earth like a mole. 
They run very fast, and when they are in danger of being taken, present the points 
of their claws, with which they make a kind of tinging noise. They are of no use 
whatever. 

Another very singular amphibious animal, it the Bernard I'bermite (Cancer 
Bernhardus, Linn.), a kind of lobster, whose hinder pan is without a shell; but 
nature has instinctively taught it to lodge that part in any empty slicll it can find 
They are sCen running #>out in great numbers, each of them carrying its borrowed 
house,' which when incommodious, from its being too small, it changes, as o^^- 
tunity serves, for one that is more capacious. 
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The most noxious insects of the island are the Locusts, which arc well known for 
the injury which agricultort receives from them. 

There arc several kinds of caterpillars, some of which, as that of the Citronnier, 
are very large and beautiful. 

There is also a nocturnal butterfly, which bears on its corselet, a death’s head 
(the Atropos, or Ule de mart.) It frequents, and flies about, the interior apartments 
of houses. 

The Centipede (cenipieds, scolopendre), is frequently seen in obscure and humid 
situations. It is not improbable that this insect was designed to keep man from un¬ 
wholesome places. Some of these insects attain the length of six inches, and ants 
have been seen to seize their legs, and to drag them along like a piece of timber. 

The Scorpion inhabits the same moist places; its bite is not mortal, but it pro¬ 
duces a fever, which is cured by rubbing the affected part with oil. This insect is 
the only one in the island, that is noxious to man; but it is become much less 
venemous than formerly. 

There are bees which produce excellent honey. 

There is a kind of bisect that resembles the ant in appearance, nor is it less saga¬ 
cious in forming its abode. These creatures make a sad bavock among the trees, 
and timber, whose wood they pulverize, and with the dust form arches of about an 
inch in breadth, over which they pass and repass. These insects, which are called 
Carias, and are black, will sometimes over-run the whole timber-work of aa house: 
They will make their way into trunks, and either pieces of furniture, in the course of 
a night. The most certain remedy against their depredadons, is to rub the places 
which they frequent, with garlick. 

There are three kinds of Cancrelas (Blajta Indica), a kind of beetle. One of 
them is of a flat shape and a gray colour, but the most common is of the size of a 
may-bug, and of a reddish-brown colour. This Cancrelas, or kakerlaque^ is a Co¬ 
leopterous insect, which soils and destroys eveiy thing. It is called Ravet in the 
Anulles; though the Cancrelas of the Isle of France is larger than the Ravet of 
St. Domingo, but is equally troublesome by piercing the water-casks in ships, and 
making holes of two inches in circumference. 

It has for its enemy a kind of beetle, or green fly, which is very active and light* 
and whose touch alone renders it motionless. . The beetle then drags it along till it 
finds a chink to deposit its victim, it then lays an egg in the body of the Cancrelas, 

K a 
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and abandons it. This touch, which some have supposed to be a charm, is the 
puncture of a sting, whose effect must be very prompt, as that insect is of a very 
hardy nature. 

In khe trunks of trees is found a large worm with claws, which gnaws the wood: 
it is denominated a Moutcuc. Not only the black, but the white inhabitants, con- 
.skJer it as palatable food. Pliny observes, that it was a favourite dish at the first 
tables in Rome, where it was the custom to fatten it with flour. Those were 
highly esteemed and preferred, which were found in the trunks of the oak. It was 
called Cossus. 

The kinds of flies which are common with us, are to be found here. 1 'he gnat,. 
called Moustique, or Maringouin is very troublesome, as in every place which it fre¬ 
quents : its hum is very loud. This gnat is black, .spotted with white. Gauze 
curtains,which are called mousticaires,arc employed as preservatives against it during 
the night. 

On the banks of rivulets are seen the insects called Demoiselles (Libeliula), which 
arc of a fine violet colour, and whose head is like a ruby. I'his is a carnivorous 
insect, and feeds on butterflies. * 

There is a small beautiful Lizard about four or five inches iri length, with very 
lively eyes, which is to be found in the houses. It crawls up the walls, and even 
along the glass of the windows. It feeds on flies and insects, for which it will lay in 
wait with extreme patience. It lays small round eggs about the size of a pea, which 
are white spotted with yellow. Some of them are rendered so familar as to take 
sugar from the hand. They are very innocent, and as they destroy the insects, arc 
considered as beneficial domestic associates. There is a kind of them which inhabit 
(he wood.s, and is extremely beautiful; being of an azure colour inclining to green, 
with crimson streaks on the back, which resemble Arabic characters. 

But a more formidable enemy to the insects is the Spider.—Some of these are as 
large as a nut, with long legs covered with hair. Their webs arc .so strong, that 
small birds are taken in them. They destroy also wasps, scorpions and centipedc.s. 

The mild temperature of this climate, so much desired by the inhabitants oi Europe, 
is favourable to the propagation of insects which devourfruit. But the fruits of these 
Southern countries are clothed with such thick rinds, hard skins, and aromatic barks, 
as the orange, the lemon, &c. that there are very few kinds in which the fly can 
deposit its worm. Many of these insects also are in a continual state of hostility, as 
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the centipedes and the scorpion. The Formicaleo lays its snares for the ants; the 
green fly stings the cancrelas; the lizard pursues the butterfly; the sphler prepares its 
nets for every insect that flies j and the hurricanes which formerly arrived every year, 
destroy both the pursuer and the pursued, 

Animals brought into the Isle of France. 

Foreign fish have been even brought to this place. The Gourami comes from 
flatavia. It is a fresh-water fish, and is esteemed to be the best in the Indies. It 
is like the salmon, but more delicate. Here are also the gold-fish from China, which 
lose their beauty as they increase in size. These two species multiply in the pools. 
Several ineffectual attempts have been made to transport frogs hither, which cat the 
eggs which the Moustique deposits on the stagnant waters. 

A bird has been brought from the Cape which is extremely useful. The Dutch 
call it the Gardener’s Friend. 

It is of a brown colour, and the size of a large sparrow. It feeds on worms, 
caterpillars, and small snakes. But it not only eats, them; it also provides a store 
for its future wants, by hanging them up on the hedges; and if deprived of its liberty, 
will contrive to suspend a portion of the meat which is given to it, on the wires of 
its cage. 

The Martin has multiplied very much indeed, in this island. It is a kind of Indian 
starling, with a yellow beak and claws. It scarcely differs from that of Europe but 
in its plumage, which is less .spotted. If has the same warble, the same aptitude to 
articulate words, and the same actions. It counterfeits other birds, and settles on 
animals,to pluck their hair; but it is most remarkable for its greedy consumption 
of grasshoppers. They always go in pairsand at sunset a.sssemble in thousands, 
on certain trees which they prefer. After a general warbling, the whole flight goes 
to rest; and at break of day they disperse in pairs through different parts of the 
ksland. This bird is not eatable. 

Several couple of Ravens had been let loose in the woods, to destroy the rats 
and mice, of whiph there retnain but three males. The inhabitants, accused tliem 
of devouring their chickens. 

It is not possible to pass over the mischief occasioned by the Cape Bird, a kind 
of small singing' bird which is very melodious. They .were at first brought here 
from curiosity, but some of them escaped into the woods, where they have greatly 
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multiplied. They subsist on the fruits of the harvest, and the government has set a 
price on their destruction. « 

There is a very pretty Tom-tit, whose Wings are dotted with white spots; and the 
Cardinal, whose head, neck, and belly, at a certain season of the year, are of a 
bright red; the rest of its plumage is a fine pead colour. This bird comes from 
Bengal. 

There are three kinds of Partridge much smaller than ours, and their cry resembles 
that of a hoarse cock. They roost, during the night, on the trees, as in other hot 
countries.. 

The fine Pheasant of China, and Pintades, have been let loose in the woods. 
Geese and wild ducks have also been introduced to the pools of water; there are 
also tame ones, and among others the Manilla duck, which is very beautiful. There 
are our European fowls; a kind of African fowl, whose skin, flesh, and bones are 
black; and another sort from China, the male of which is remarkable for its courage. 

■ Many of the inhabitants derive considerable advantage from their poultry, on 
account of the scarcity of meat. Pigeons succeed very well here, and they are the 
best fowl of the island. Two kinds of turtle doves, as well as hares, have been 
brought hither. 

In the woods, there are goats, wild hogs, and deer, the latter of which have mul¬ 
tiplied in sudi a manner, that a squadron of ships has been victualled with them. 
Their flesh is excellent, particularly in the months of April, May, June, July, and 
August. The flocks which have been domesdcated have never multiplied. 

Among the domestic quadrupeds, there are sheep who loose their wool, goats 
which thrive, and cattle which come from Madagascar, and have a large wen oq 
their necks. The cows give very little milk, and their calves degenerate. 

There is sometimes a total want of butchers’ meat j but the inhabitants have a 
resource in pork, which is better than that of Europe; it does not, however, make 
good salt meat, which proceeds from a defect in the salt. The female pig is very 
subject, in this island, to produce monsters. « ' 

Horses are very tfear ; a commem one will cost an hundred pistoles. They fall 
away at the port, on account of the heat. They are never shod, though the island 
is full of rocks. Mules are very scarce here; and the asses arc small and rare. 
The ass might become the most useful animal of the country, as it would ease the 
labour of the Negroes. 
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Some time ago two very fine wild asses, male and female, of the size of a mule, 
were brought from the Cape. They were streaked on the shoulder like the zebra 
of the Cape, though there is a considerable difference between them. These ani¬ 
mals are of a nature that cannot be tamed. 

Cats have degenerated here 5 the greater part of them are thin and emaciated, 
nor do the rats discover any very great apprehension of them. Dogs arc much 
more effectual in destroying these noxious animals; but in the course of time they 
lose their hair and their scent. It is said, that they are never known to go mad in 
this island. 
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. CHAPTER III. 

Manners oj the Inhabitants.—Account of the Blacks.—Theory of the Island, and 

its Caverns.—Some general Observations on the Isle of France, by M. k Gentil. 

—Luminous Globes, kSc. 

The Isle of France was an absolute desert when Mascaregnas discovered it. The 
French who first established themselves there, were certain planters from the Isle 
of Bourbon, who brought with them simplicity of manners, good faith, an hospitable 
disposition, apd an indifference for riches. M. de la Bourdonnais, who may, in 
some degree, be considered as the founder of this colony, brought some workmen 
along with him. When, however, he had rendered this island interesting by his 
labours, and it was thought convenient as a staple for their commerce of the Indies, 
persons of all conditions settled in it. 

The agents of the Company, who possessed all the principal emplo)’ments in the 
island, exercised too much of that financial disposition, which is discouraging to 
those who are employed in cultivating the earth. The whole of the public establish¬ 
ment was at their disposal; tl^y, at the same time, controlled the police, the civil 
administration, and magazines of the island} some o%hem cleared the land and 
built houses, all of which they disposed.of, at a very high price, to those who had 
ventured hither, in hope of advancing dieir fortune. There was consequently a 
great outcry against them; but the power was in their hands, and complaint was of 
no avail. 

Several persons in the marine service of the Company settled here. They had 
long complained, that while they encountered dangers and suffered fatigues in sup¬ 
port of the East Indian commerce,- odiers acquired the honours and emoluments of 
it. As this settlement was so near to India, a sanguine hope of advantage from fix¬ 
ing in it animated their mind, and they became its inhabitants. 

Several military officers of the Company arrived here; they were very respectable 
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persons, and some of them distinguished for their birth. They could not imagine 
that an officer would debase himself so far as to receive orders from a man who had 
formerly been a clerk in an accompting*house, though he might condescend to 
receive their pay. Nor did they like the sailors, who are rather too peremptory in 
their manners. On becoming inhabitants, they retained their original disposition, 
and consequently did not advance their fortunes. 

Some of the King’s regiments put in here and made, some stay; while several 
of the officers, allured by the beauty of the climate and the love of repose, were 
induced to establish themselves in the island: but every thing w'as at the oisposiiion, 
and submitted to the power of the Company. 

The inhabitants were also increased by the arrival of some missionaries of the 
order of St. Lazarus. 

To complete the settlement of this island, some merchants with small capitals 
arrived, and found it without commerce. These people augmented the abuses of 
money jobbing, which they found already established, and employed themselves in 
forming petty monopolies: they soon became obnoxious, and acquired the name of 
Banians, or Jews. *On the other hand, they affected to despise any particular dis» 
tinctioms of the inhabitants, and were fond of propagating the opinion, that, after 
having passed the line, a general equality prevailed. 

Such was the situation of this colony when it was ceded to the King in the year 
1765. 

One part of the inhabitants, who were altached to the Company from gratitude, 
beheld, with pain, a royal administration; while the other part, who had so long 
looked for the favour from a new government, seeing it principally occupied in 
plans of economy, were proportionably chagrined and disappointed. 

The soldiers furnish a considerable number of workmen, as the moderate heat per¬ 
mits the white people to work in the open air; though they have not been rendered 
so beneficial to the colony as they might have been, in a more enlarged disposition 
of their capacities. • 

Though the seafaring people arc always going and coming, they have, nevertheless, 

’ ^.^considerable influence on the manners of (he colony. Their policy is to complain 
alike of the places which they left, and of those at which they arrive: Uiey have 
always bought too dear and sold too cheap, and think they arc ruined if they dp ndt 
gain an hundred and fifty per cent. 


L 
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An hogs^icad of claret costs five hundred livres, and every thin^ else in propor¬ 
tion. It is scaice credible, that the merchandize of Europe is dearer here than i» 
India; and that Indian commodities fetch a higher price here than in Europe. The 
maritime people are so necessary to the inhabitants, that they are held in great 
consideration. 

The greater part of the married people live on their plantations; and the women 
seldom visit the town, hue when they arc tempted by a hall, or are called tp perform 
some essential duties of their religion. They are passionately fond of dancing; and 
no sooner is a ball announced, than they come in their palanquins from every quar¬ 
ter, as the roads will not admit of wheel carriages. 

The women have but little colour, but they are well made, and, in general.handsome. 
Nature has given them a considerable portion of wit and vivacity; and if their edu- 
cal(dft*werc not neglected, their society would be very agreeable: they are very fond 
mothers; and if they ever fail in fidelity to the marriage vow, it is too often owing 
to the indifference of their husbands, or to the Parisian manners which have been 
introduced among them. Their ordinary dress.is fine muslin, lined with rose-colour¬ 
ed taffetas. 

They possess, in a great degree, the more estimable domestic qualities; they sel. 
dom or never drink any thing but water, and their cleanliness is extreme. Their 
children are never confined in swaddling clothes, but run about almost as soon as 
they are born; they are often bathed, and allowed to eat fruit at their own discre¬ 
tion. As they are left entirely to themse*lves, and are uncontrouled by the superin¬ 
tendance of education, they soon become strong and robust, and their temperament 
advances in proportion. The females are sometimes married at eleven years of 
age. 

There are about four hundred planters in this island, and about an hundred 
women of superior rank, not more than ten of whom live in die town. On firing 
the evemng gun at eight o’clock, every one retires to his own habitation. 

The Slacks. 

Of the population of this island, we must consider the Indians and Negroes at 
Ibrming « considerable pitiportion. 

The first are frmn the coast of Malabar, and are a very mild and gentle people,; 
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they come from |'ondtcherry, and let themselves out for a certain number of years. 
Thqr-are almost all of them workmen, and occupy a suburb which is called the 
Black Gamp; they are of a deeper colour than the islanders of Madagascar, who arc 
real Negroes, have the features of Europeans, and their hair is not woollythey are 
sober and economical. Their head is dressed with a turban, and they wear long 
dresses of muslin, with large gold ear-rings, and silver bracelets at the wrists. There 
are some who enter into the service of the rich and titled inhabitants, as pions-, a 
kind of domestic, which answers to the character of an European running footman: 
his peculiar distinction is a cane in his hand, and a dagger at his girdle. It were to 
be wished that there were a greater number of the inhabitants of Malabar established 
in this island, particularly of the cast of husbandmen. 

At present, Madagascar furnishes the Ne^oes which are destined to cultivate the 
land ip the Isle of Bourbon. The common price of one of them is a barrel of 
gunpowder, a few muskets, some pieces of cloth, and, above all, a certain propor¬ 
tion of piastres. The dearest of them costs about fifty crowns of France.* 

These people have neither so flat a nose, or so dark a complexion, as those of 
Guinea; some of them are only brown; while others, as the Balambous, have long 
hair: nay, others of them have fair, and even red hair. They are dexterous, intelli¬ 
gent, and have a sense of honour and gratitude. The greatest insult which can be 
offered to one of these people, is to speak disrespectfully of his family; they are far 
less sensible to personal injuries. In their own country they work up various articles, 
with equal ingenuity and industry. Their zagaye, or half-pike, is very well forged, 
though a couple of stones form their hammer and their anvil. The linens which their 
women weave are very fine and well dyed; these they cast around them in a grace¬ 
ful form, and the manner in which they arrange their hair produces a pleasing head¬ 
dress; it consists of curls and tresses very tastefully blended with each other, and is 
the work of the women. They arc passionately fond of dancing and music; their 
instrument is the tantam, which is a bow fixed to a gourd, from whence they draw 
a soft harmonious sound, with which they accompany the airs that they compose. 
Love is die general subject of them, and the girls dance to the songs of their lovers: 
the spectators beat time and applaud. 

They are very hospitable. A black who is on a journey, enters without previous 
ceremony, or being known 40 the 6wner, into any hut which suits his convenience; 

Ill 
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and those whom he finds in it most willingly share their meal wit^ him. Norris 4 
their custom to ask from whence he comes, or whither he is going. #. ft. 

Such are the qualifications and manners with which they arrive at the Isle of 
France. They are all disembarked with no clothing of any kind, but a strip of 
linen round their loins. The men arc placed on one side of tlie beati, and the 
women with their children pn the other. The planters then examine them, and 
make their purchases accordingly. Brothers, sisters, friends, and loverli^^^e now 
separated, and are led away to the respective plantations to which they are tjestined. 
Sometimes, in the paroxysms of their despair, they imagine that the white people are 
preparing to eat them, that they make red wine of their blood, and gunpowder of 
their bones. 

Their manner of life is as follows: at day-break, the .smacking of a whip is the 
signal that calls thetR to their wotk: and they then proceed to the plantation, where 
they labour in a state of almost entire nakedness, and in the heat of the sun. Their 
nourishment is.ground maize boiled in water, or loaves of the manioc; and a small 
piece of cloth is their only covering. For the least act of negligence, tliey are tied 
hand and foot to a ladder, when the overseer gives them a certain number of strokes 
on their back, w ith a long whip; and with a three-pointed collar clasped round their 
necks, they arc brought back to their work. It is not necessary (o describe the 
severity with which these punishments are sometimes inflicted. On their return to 
their habitations in the evening, they are compelled to pray to God for the prospe¬ 
rity of their masters. 

There is a subsisting law in favour of slaves, called the Co^e Nuir-, wbkh ordains 
that they shall receive no more than thirty suokes at each chastisement; that they 
shall not work on Sundays,- that meat spall be given them eveiy week, and shirts 
every year: but this law is not observed, 

The Negroes are naturally of a lively disposition, but their state «f slavery soon 
renders them melancholy. Love alone seems to allay their pain : they exert them-. 
selves to the utmost in order to obtain a wife; and,* if they can choose for iheii\sejv£s, 
they always prefer those who are adviced into a state of womanhood, who, 
say, make the best soup. They immediately give them all they possess i; 
their wives live in another plantation, tpey will, undertake die most difficult alii 
dangerous journies to see them. On such occasions they fear neiffier fatigue nor 
punishment. Parties of them sometimes meet in the middle of the ni|iit, when |hey 
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dan« beneath tlie blielter of a rock, to the. mournful sound of a gourd filled with 



The discontented Negroes generally fly for refuge into the woods, where they are 
pursued by detacliment.s of soldiers; when they arc taken, they are punished with 
great severity; and the third offence of this kind is followed by death. 

Religion is, indeed, sometimes employed to alleviate the evils of their situation. 
Some of them are occasionally baptised: they are then told that they are become 
the brethren of the white people, and that they will go into paradise; but it is not 
an easy matter to persuade them, that the Europeans will ever prove their guides 
to heaven. 

It is not for us to discuss, in this place, the subject of slavery, on which very 
able writers have.differed, and with which volumes have been filled. That disci¬ 
pline, and Sometimes a severe one, may be necessary in the management of planta¬ 
tions, cannot be denied, and that the owners sometimes exercise their power with 
unnecessary rigour, must also be acknowledged; at the same time it would be ridi¬ 
culous to assert that, because a white man is the master of a plantation, he must be 
cruel, and because a Blackman is a slave, he must be wretched. We shall conclude 
this subject with some remarks of the late Admiral Kempenft.lt, made by him in the 
year 1758. 

*' Tlk: slaves of Madagascar are the most inclined to desert from their masters. 
Many of them, incited by the love of liberty, have retired into the most inaccessible 
woods and mountains, and, forming themselves into bodies, attack the plantations in 
which they have been slaves. The mischief they occasion is sometimes very destruc¬ 
tive, both to the plantations, as well as to those who inhabit them. When they are 
impelled by hunger, neither domestic or wild animal, not even the monkics escape 
them. They also make a kind of short spear or javelin, which they throw to a con¬ 
siderable distafice, and with great dexterity. Many, on their desertion, have put 
out to-sea in canoes which they have stolen, and have tiusted to the mercy of the 
waves, in order to regain their iftitive island of Madagascar; and it is known that 
twine of them, by the force of the currents, and the favour of the winds, which gene- 
’h$Jiy blow that way, have arrived there, having been recognized by French people 
who had seen them at Mauritius. 

“ Many of the black Maroons have been taken and destroyed by the detachments 
of troops ths^are sent after them; they are still, however, numerous, and from the 
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ferocity of their character, the subject of continual alarm to the planters who live ia 
the vicinity of the forests which thejr inhabit. When they are taken, they are punished 
with the greatest severity; but what appears perhaps to be a cruel treatflient, is the 
effect of dire necessity, as the French are naturally hiifnane; and if very severe 
examples were not made, they would not live in safety. It is indeed well known, that 
many inconveniences have resulted from the indulgence of the planters, particularly 
in granting liberty to the favourite slaves; so that it has been absolutely necessary 
to abridge that power, and to limit freedom to those alone who have s^ved the life 
of their master.” 


The Theory of the Island, and its Caverns. 

On a first inspection of the-surface of the Isle of France, there is every reason to 
imagine, that it has undergone some violent shock; and that all the stones which 
are found on it have been thrown out of a volcano; or that they have proceeded 
frona some general explosion in the island, which has occasioned the disorder 
wherein they now appear. Such is the general opinion in the island ; but it is not 
from an inspectiori of the exterior soil alone, that a right judgment can be formed of 
the early state of the Isle of France. 

When the causeys were made which serve to pass the ravines at the entrance of 
Moka and the Plains of IVillems, a rampart was thrown up to the right and left, 
in the adjoining highlands, from twelve'to fifteen feet in height, and the earth that 
was taken from them served to form the upper part of the causeys. On digging to 
raise these ramparts a reddish earth presented itself, intermixed with blocks of stones 
of different sizes, but almost all of them round. These stones are not solid, and are 
very brittle; and their grain is the same as that of the hard stones'which are found in 
other parts of the island: they are enveloped in a kind of hard crust, of the same co¬ 
lour as the ground from which they were extracted. Every part of the island contains 
tltese stones in great abundance; some of them afe of an enormous size. When 
the surface of the lands have been cleared, fresh ones always appear after a succes¬ 
sion of rains; particularly in those parts where the land descends, as on the Plaids 
of Willems. ■ 

These stones arc formed in the ground, and harden there as in a quarry: they 
cannot be broken or worked but by gunpowder and the hammer ; they are widhal 
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very porous, and covered with small holes of little depth, whose cavities are hlled 
with n kind of ciystalization. 

The source of the Rampart river is in a mountain which cannot be less than twelve 
hundred feet in height. The woods, which are beautiful towards the bottom of it, 
diminish in its ascent, and at the top dwindle into young trees and shrub-wood. 
There is the fountain-head of the river, which falls a few feet in the form of a cas¬ 
cade, into a small bason. The water issues from the ledge of an horizontal rock 
which rests on a thick bank of earth of a greyish-white colour, and of a consistence 
to be cut with a knife, but does not harden in the air. It is covered with an infinite 
number of small black spots, which have the appearance of coal, but are, more 
probably, particles of ferruginous matter. 

In a valley at the foot of the same mountain there is very excellent stone for 
building, which appears to be of the same nature, or at least to have the same 
grain as the earth that is at the top: it is pierced also with holes, and is full of the 
black particles; from whence it may be concluded, that these stones are formed in 
the bosom of this mountain, that the substance was originally as soft as that of the 
earth, and that the rains and torrents having worn away one part of the mountain, 
these rocks have been carried down into the valley. 

At the foot of the mountains of Villebague, on the road which lead's to a deep bot¬ 
tom called Nicoliere, stones of the same kind are seen in the channels formed by 
the rain j they are in an half-hardened state, and have been uncovered by the impe¬ 
tuosity of the torrents. These stones, whiah are of about two or three pounds 
weight, are easily broken; and the more so, as by being exposed to the air, they are 
already cracked; they are covaed, as well within as without, with spots of different 
dimensions, for the most part of a bluish cast; which are, without doubt, particles 
of iron ore. 

The same cause which has formed and hardened all these rocks in the earth, has 
formed and hardened those which are so numerous in all the rivers of the island. 
These rocks, that continually interrupt the course of the rivers, appear as if they 
had been artificially heaped upon one another, ’ 

"This effect is remarkable in an hundred parts of the island, but principally in the 
river of Pamplemousses on quitting Villebague, which is aplain, considerablyelevated 
above the district of Pamplemousses. This river is very much inclosed, and con¬ 
tinues to be so for the distance of a quarter of a league, while the giound sinHs in 
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that length from tvo hundred and fifty to three hundred feet, which forms a Consi¬ 
derable declivity. In this extent of a quarter of a league, the bed is from sixty to 
eighty feet beneath the surface of its banks; and, like the other rivers, is full of rocks 
which have fallen to the bottom of the pr^pice. The river is no more than ten 
feet broad beneath these frightful ramparts, which afford ah interm’edillte space of 
three hundred feel at their summits. On ekeh mde, on these precipices, there are 
rocks, many of which are half bare, while otheTs appear to have so slight an hold, as 
to awaken the expectation that the next moment will precipitate them to the bottom. 
During three parts of the year these rivers may be crossed by stepping from rock to 
rock. 

Besides the rocks or stones which are Ibrined in the bosom of the earth, large 
banks or ranges of them are very frequent^ whose clefts are filled with a crust of 
earth which is very hard, and generally ferruginous; a sufficient proof that the form 
of the island has not been effected by any violent concussion of the earth. These 
banks are of a different thickness from ei^t to ten feet, and seldom more. It is a 
range of this kind which interrupts the river between the Reduit and the plains of 
Willems. The stream flows over it, and then precipitates itself in a fall of more 
than sixty feet, forming a magnificent cascade. The river of the plains of Willems, 
as well as that of Moka, have simikir fails. Immediately after these three cascades, 
which are almost upon the same line, and all of them within the space of half a 
league, the three rivers unite to form one stream, which is called the Great river. 

The banks of stones exactly correspand to each other on both sides of the river; 
they are from eight to ten feet thick, and have no other inclination than that of the 
ground which supports them. In these i^vincs may be distinguished three or four 
banks of the same kind, one above the other, and separated from each other by 
beds of earth of an equal thickness, w'hich contain other roeks, like those which 
have been already mentioned, that cover the'surface of the island. 

There is likewise a very remarkable example of these beds <ff horizontal rocks, 
in^the plain that leads from the port to the Royal battery: This plain is covered 
with stones irom the foot of the mountain of the Decouvcrie, Here also is obtained 
the stone which is used in building, - 

In the same plain, on the road from the port to Moka, facing the ri^t nde 
of the first river, and on the top of the declivity, at some hundred pwees from the 
brink, there is an horizdniaj bed of large rocks, about one hundred fathom long, 
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and composed of two ranks of enortnops rocks, placed on each other, which resemble 
the artificial foundation of some vast edifice. They are likewise split in a perpen¬ 
dicular manner, and the clefts seem to have been filled with some kind of cement. 
This range had certainly been covered with earth, like those which are found in the 
nci^bouring plain, between the port and the Great river: but, from its elevated 
posidon, the torrents have, by degrees, carried away the ground that covered it-into 
the neighbouring ravine. 

About half way between the plantation, in which the forges are established, and 
the Bay of Turtles on the shore, at about a league from the sea, is a frightful solitude. 
It consists of a large open country, whose surface is parched, barren, and rocky, 
with horizontal banks of stone which arc level with the eardi in some places, and 
in others only present their points, &c. Ninperous spots of this kind seem to railit-ite 
against the opinion, that tire island is nothing more than various beds of naatter, 
heaped upon one another. ,, 

Over the Rampart river, on the road leading to Flacq, about three leagues 
from Port Louis, is a bridge which was constructed in 1770, and certainly does not 
announce the progress that has been made in the consiruciion of bridges and causeys 
within the last fifty years: but the object which more particularly engages our 
attention in this place, is a ledge of rocks beginning at this bridge, and stretching 
along the ia!|ds in the road of Flacq- At the bridge the river takes a bold meander, 
which forniS a kind of peninsula or isthmus. • To the right, in going to Flacq, the 
bank is interrupted and divided by the course of the river, which is not more 
than from twCTty-five to thirty feet wide at the bridge; so that it has the 
appearance of having been cut away to give a free current to the water. It is the 
more remarkable, as this bank, which is ferruginous, is of the greatest hardness: the 
two beds of stone, also, exactly correspond with each side of the river. This bank is 
ftirmed of beds from one to two feet in thickness; it rests upon the ground, and isa 
little inclined towards the wata, which proves that it has given way on that side. In 
some parts the ground beneath haj been carried away, and has formed what appears 
to he the hollow entrances of a cavern. A little farther onward are to be seen 
some porrions^^ the same bank, which, having been broken off above, have pro¬ 
bably fallen into the river. Continuing the road to flacq, at sixty or eighty 
fobom &om 4>e {bridge, this bank, is l&e the upper part df a large vault, from 
dtirty to fowy fashom broad: it atrotdnes oat v&f far to the right’and le&jaad 
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loses itself in the woods. It cannot be doubted that this vault, for it is certainly 
made by the hand of nature, rests on a bed of earth, and that this bed in the course 
of time being carried away by the water, a cavern will remain jn its place: perhaps 
the cavern already exists. In fact, at the mouth of this same river at the distance of 
two or three leagues, there are several caverns of great depth. A great part of the 
road which leads from the river of the rampart to Flacq, is formed on beds of rocks: 
in some places it appears to be hollow, and resounds beneath )he horses’ feet. 

A part of the plantations in the highlands of Flacq, are absolutely horrible, from 
the quantity of rocks which they contain. There are also plots which consists only of 
one single rock, some parts of which arc rather more elevated than the others, and 
have the appearance of flag-stones. The low plantations, which are nearest to the 
sea shore, have fewer rocks, and a better soil, which is maintained at the expcnce of 
the highlands, whose earth js carried off by the waters, and spread on the lower 
grounds. 

So many facts and circumstances, and many others of the same kind, which are 
visible to every eye, seem to contradict the opinion of volcanoes in the island, and 
an universal change in the state of it. 

Observations on the Isle of France, by M, le Gentil. 

M. le Gentil also delivers the following opinion. “ I'hey say in thei^ntry, that 
“ volcanoes have pervaded every part of it. If however, there have been any volca- 
“ noes in the Isle of France, the part which I saw had been preserved from tlrem; for 
“ what must have been the force and explosion that could have shattered it as a mine 
“ would have done, and have lifted up enormous rocks from its bowels, to scatter 

them about upon its surface j while- this same force should have suffered them to 
“ remain in their horizontal positions, an hundred feet deep or upwards, in the 
“ ravines, as well as in many other parts?” 

Volcanoes never fail to leave traces of their ravaging power; such as calcined and 
melted stone.s, pumice stones, lavas, cinders, &c,j, but none of them arc to be seen 
in the Isle of France. The mountains are in general indented wth points like the 
comb of a cock. Those which are flat on the summits, present the appearance of 
a pavement, and no signs of a funnel are to be seen in any part. These mountains 
have been covered with earth and trees; but at present their summits are almost 
entirely naked. The same change has taken place with respect to them, which is 
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now operating on the mountain of Moka; and every year the ravaging progress of 
the hurricanes and rains, in despoiling it of it's ground and trees, is. visible. During 
the heavy rains, these naked places are lost in waterfalls of a transient nature, 
which form agreeable objects. It is thus that the mountains called Trois Ma- 
raclles, Pieterbot, 8rc. have been deprived of tlicir earthy covering. It may indeed 
be said, that pumice stones liave been found in the Isle of France ; but this circum¬ 
stance may be easily explained. The only spot where they are to be seen, is on the 
windward side of the island, towards the isles of Amber, which have isles of coral, 
and arc consequently open. It may therefore be reasonably supposed that these 
pumice stones come from the volcano in the Isle of Bourbon, and are driven to the 
isles of Amber by the winds and currents ; in the same manner as in India, those 
extraordinary cocoa nuts have been brought, whose origin has not been known 
more than fourteen years. 

As a last resource, the partizans of volcanoes throw themselves into the caverns, 
which they insist have been the mouths of volcanoes, that have produced the 
present appearance of the island ; but, on visiting them, they seem to be nothing 
more than quarries of* stone, originally resting upon earth, which has abandoned 
them. They now sustain themselves like vaults formed by human labour; and the 
proof is, that all these quarries are situated on gentle declivities. Some of them 
are to be seen on the plains of Willems, &c. 

The most difficult circumstance to explain in these quarries are the parapets that 
crown them, which are of equal breadth and freight; particularly on the cavern of 
Piton dc la Decouverte, in the plantation of the late M. Le jugc, first in rank ir" 
the supreme council. Immediately before the entrance of it, there is a kind of 
cylindrical opening, about twenty paces diameter, and worked in the rock like the 
coating of a well. This hole may be twelve feet in depth, and its stones are whole 
and entire, a proof that they have not suffered the operation of fire; the descent 
into this hole is by an easy declivity, which consists of a rude mass of rocks and 
earth, and immediately faces the eatrance of the cavern, from whence the same decli¬ 
vity passes under a kind of arcade, and descends eight or ten feet. A large cave 
succeeds, from seventy to eighty paces wide, and from twelve to fifteen feet in 
height. It presents a fine vault formed with free stones of an enormous size, through 
which the water filters in every part: the ground, that is of black hue, is conse¬ 
quently soft; and the drops of water, which mark the place where they fall by a 
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small hole, lose themselves in the earth. Though the ground posse.sses sufficient 
consistency to bear a man, a stick trf five feet long may every where be plunged into 
it with the greatest facility. There is a small hole at the extremity, through which 
it would be impossible to pass without the assistance of the aceping plants and 
.shrub-wood which grow about it; by clinging to them,a person may draw himself 
through it. Through the greater part of this cavern there is, on both sides of it, a 
' parapet wall, that rather inclines from its perpendicular, and is from Three to four 
feet in height. This cavern must have been formed by a sinking of the ground, and 
probably has been deeper than it is at present, as the rains which enter it, always 
bring something with them. 

These parapets are the more remarkable in the caverns, as the mountains them¬ 
selves appear also to possess them. On examining the bottom of the river Latanier-s, 
near the plantation of the priests, which is among the mountains, it is perceptible 
that these steps, or parapets, rise from the bottom of the river up the mountains, 
and extend along the chain of them, ^he Long mountain, that lies to the left, has 
them also. They are likewise apparent in the, mountains that form the bay called 
Atice Couiteis, which is traversed to go to the quarter of Moka. These small banks 
have a slight inclination; and all^tbese mountains resemble, in their united shape, the 
foot of a goose, as they surround Port Louis. The highest of these mountains, 
according to the measurement of ilie Abbe de la Caille, is upwards of two thousand 
four hundred feet above the level of the sea. They are blocks, of very hard stone, 
whose substance appears somewhat different from that of the rocks of quartz, which 
have been already mentioned as being formed in the earth. A piece of the stone, 
taken from this mountain, being thrown into the furnace of a workshop established 
on the spot, and withdrawn in. an almost liquified suie, produced a grain of lead, 
about the size of a large pin’s head. In every other respect this mountain appeared, 
like all the others, a kind of sebisteuse stone,* in horizontal, vertical, and shelving 
beds, in whose interior parts are found small crystals. This rock is very hard, and 
its parts equally tenacious. The undermining it with gunpowder had very little 
effect, as it probably found a vent through clefts in the beds, which though appa¬ 
rently well united, are not without many imperceptible, as well as visible openings, 
which offer a sufficient passage for the air. Aqua ibrtis being poured on a piece 
of this stone, caused an effervescence in several parts. 

• (Hist. Nat. Mineralog.) Schistus, saxuni sissile, lapis sissiiis: a kkd of slate. 
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This rocky mountain is in the first place covered with a thin crust, which is 
easily removed; but the most singular circumstance of it is, that the upper part is 
covered with a bed of vegetable earth, from two. feet and an half to three feet thick, 
which likewise encloses round stones, similar to those already mentioned as covering 
the face of the island. This bed of earth appears to form a rich soil, which affords 
a plentiful nourishment to the beautiful trees that spring from it. 

The top of the mountain of Pouce forms a level, which is steep on every side, and 
is not'less than a league and an half in circumference. This piece of ground^as a 
very gentle declivity on the side of the Ance Courtois, and then rises insensibly to the 
foot of I he Pouce, which po.ssesses a much higher elevation, and is an entire rock. 
Tins level spot is covered with very fine wood, as has already been noticed. A 

road has been begun on this mountain, to shorten the road from the port to the 

« 

quarter of Moka, which is directly behind it. 

On this flat there are three small and very^haliow rivers, which, running over 
the bare rock, fall into the Ance Courtois. '^»ry little labour on the side of the 
port, would render this spot an impregnable situation, which might be defended by 
stones only.—M. dc lasBourdonnais, the founder of the Isle of France, had pro¬ 
jected to form it into a redoubt, or secure place of retreat. The small rivulets which 
water it would be an invaluable resource, as an enemy could not turn their course; 
and if the streams should not be sufficiently abundant, reservoirs might be contrived 
to remedy the deficiency. Great care also should be taken of the woods, which 
protect these rivulets from the heat of the stfti, and prevent them, probably, from 
being frequently dried tip, asi they appear tri be supplied by the rains and moisture 
of the situations. Besides, if the wohds were to be cleared away, there would be 
danger of losing the soil, which, no longer connected and kept together by the 
roots, &c. would slide off into the Ance Courtois. 

The way from the interior pa£rt of the harbour to this spot, is through fragments 
of the mountain, confusedly intermingled with large pieces of rock, and across hil¬ 
locks which are formed by them. • 

The soil of the Field of Mars, and at the extremity of the harixmr, is composed 
of a bed of rich clay mixed with flints; beneath which, it is probable, there are 
the same kind of rocks as are seen in the town, and at the entrance of the plain. 

Two small rivers which traverse this plain, skirting the mountain of La Dccou- 
verte, discover that die earth in this part has no solidity, being composed only of 
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flakc.s of flint, and a kind of clay, but in a small quantity. In the vast plain of the 
Field of Mars there is a Course of clay, almost on the surface, and mixed with 
gravel. After having passed the Little mountain, on a level with the Field of Mars, 
it appears again. In some places it is without any mixture; and stakes of eight or 
ten feet in length may be easily thrust into it, without meeting any resistance. It 
is what some call quaking earth. 

It continues to he mixed with gravel as far as the river of Lataniers, and even 
beyoi^ a small brook, when the ground rises. It may also he perceived, 'after 
having turned the Long mountain, to the foot of Pieterbot. La.stly, it may be traced 
in the way to the Great river in the Ance Courtois. It is again perceived on ap¬ 
proaching the bottom of the mountains; from whence it may be inferred, that the 
mountains at the extremity of the harbour, those of La Decouverte, the Little moun¬ 
tain, the Long mountain, and even Pieterlxit, rest on a bed of clay. 

In the district of Moka, clay is a^n found at the foot of the mountain of the 
same name. In the environs of tW^lace is the first ca.scade, which has been 
already mentioned; and as the two other cascades are on the same line, and on the 
same level, it is probable that it is the same bank of clay which these three rivers 
have met with, and which they have carried along with them and de.stroycd, in these 
places, by the violence and force of their torrents. 

All these facts clearly demonstrate that the Isle of France, as it exists at this day, 
IS not the immediate effect of a volcano. 

In the Isle Bourbon there is a voltano, which, however, occupies only a very 
small part of it; but, notwithstanding this volcano, it must be acknowledged, that 
from the quarter of St. Denis to the point of St. Gillcs, there appears the same 
Idnd of conformation as in the Isle of France. The quarter of St. Denis, which 
is {lat<and level, presents a very singular arrangement, which must be long postcrioi 
to the first effects of the volcano upon this island, if it should ever have undergone 
any change from them, v 

This curious arrangement is perceptible at the river St. Denis, whose banks are 
steep, and which has not. less than from fifty to sixty feet depth above the scitc of 
the town. Its banks consist of beds of rocks horizontally placed on each other, 
and are covered with a dry, sandy earth, which produces a kind of coarse grass. 

The sea shore is lined with large pcbble.s, which the waves carry off and thr6w 
hack again with great force, accompanied by a stunning noise. It is also 
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remarkable, that under this horizontal bed of rocks, and on a level with the livcr, 
is another bed of pebbles, like those which are seen on the sea coast, and at the 
bottom of the river. On examining the foot of the mountains of St. Paul, in 
the way to the point of St, Gilles, which is more than half a league, all the 
rocky shelves rest on a bed of flints or small round stones, which, with a small 
mixture of sand, form a solid body. The sand of St. Paul is nothing more 
than the dust of the round stones and pebbles with which this pan of the island 
abounds; but the most remarkable circumstance is, that all this side is perpendicu¬ 
larly cut, and very elevated in certain places; and that the section exposes the 
different beds of stones, all of which are inclined to the horizon. The point St. 
Gilles is a kind of cape; and here it evidently appears, that the beds of stone are 
not horizontal; but, on tracing them for a considerable length, they seem to have 
the same inclinatio.’i as the slope of the mountain, which cannot be less than nine or 
ten degrees. I'hc same inclination is perceptible in the road from St. Denis to St. 
Paul. This road crosses the mountains, whift may be from four to five hundred 
fathom in, height. They all ©rthem stretch from the middle of the island in various 
branche.s, which are visibly the effects of torrents. Three of these branches are 
very steep, and the vallies between them are on a level w'ith the sea. It appears, in 
the course of this journey, that the beds of stones are not horizontal, but inclined 
towards the sea; and this inclination is nearly the same as tliat of the mountain. 

According to M. de la Nux, in all the ravines or hollows, called rivers, the shelves 
of rock possessed a certain degree of inclination. In short, it is a singular circum¬ 
stance, that the inclination of these rocky beds being give.n at the point of St. Gille,s, 
from nine to ten degrees, and the distance of this point to the middle of the island, 
being likewise given, the height of the island is rather correctly ascertained, according 
to the measurement of M. de la Nux. It may surely be allowed as a reasonable 
cen)ecturc, that some subterraneous fire, or some other powerful cause, may have 
forced from the bottom of the sea the block of stones called the Isle of Bourbon. 

The Isle of France, and the Isle of Bourbon, seem to have originated from the 
same cause, as they do not bear the least resemblance to Madaga.scar. That island 
jnay be supposed originally to have formed a part of Africa; but the Isles of France 
and Bourbon do not appear to have belonged to any cotitinent. The districts of 
St. Denis and St. Paul, which are two plains that extend to the foot of the moun¬ 
tains, may have been formed, since this epoeba, of the broken parts of the highlands. 
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and the pebbles which the sea may have thrown up. The soil of St. Paul seems 
to be thus composed, of pebbles and of sand. This kind of dyke has so little 
solidity, that the sea broke in upon it, in several places, in the hurricane of 1746, 
and threatened to swallow up the whole of that quarter of the island. At certain 
times, when the sea runs very high, and the bar swells, it beats upon die shore with 
such tremendous violence, that each time the surge daslies on it, and particularly 
near the point of St. Gillcs, the gn»M»d receives a shock, which is very perceptii)k‘ 
to any one who may be standing on k. These convulsive motions of the bar at 
St. Paul, even in the finest weaiber, cannot be attributed to any known cause; but 
it is not improbable that subterraneous fires may promote them. On the recession 
of the waves from the shore, a person standing there, feels the effect of a sudden 
and warm vapour pasdng over his face. 

The hospital of Port Louis is situated on a bank of Coral, where there are, also, 
the foundations of a citadel, designed by M. de la Bourdonnais. This bank .sur¬ 
rounds the island, at the distance ^ about a quarter of a league from the shore, 
except off the steep parts of it, where the rocks prevail. 

At the ho.spkal, this Irank is upwards of teh feet above the level of the sea, 
and it appears to be every where of the same height to windward, as well as to 
leeward of the island, viz. from the Little river to la Flacq, which is nearly a third 
part of its circumference. 

In the plain of Fort Louis, called the Camp, at less than a quarter of a league 
from the bank of the hospital, therft are several wells, from forty to fifty feet in 
depth. In digging them, nothing was found but a bed of flints, attd a kind of clay 
which contained talc and lenticular stones, in a great measure resembling those 
which are found in the quarries of Montmartre. These wells, which sink nearly to 
the level of the sea, did not produce any coral, nor is any found in the elevated 
parts of the isltmd; nor have shells been discovered there, which are so abundant 
around the foot of the island. All its surface and ravines consist of earth, or a 
.vitrifiable Sand; and the mountains are masses of rocks, covered with a thin bed of 
earth) equally vitrifiable. Thus, there is no appeairance whatever that the sea has 
covored the Ide of France, since it would have left some evidences of such a 
dromistance, and none are to be found. The batik of looral, which has already 
been mentioned, being formed by die sea, it is evident that these Aores are fpll of 
PaWpktet^foiifnus). 
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There are two kinds of these banks of coral j the first consists of rays or vermi¬ 
cular tubes, so fine and compact, that they form a body as hard as stone: it is the 
immediate work of the polypicrs. The second does not appear to be the immediate 
work of these animals, as the parts that compose it are irregularly connected, like 
the gres {lapis armceus), which they resemble in their arrangement; but, being 
calcinable, are of a very different nature. These coral stones appear to be com¬ 
posed of nothing more than very fine calcinable sand and broken shells. They 
are, without doubt, formed by the waves of the sea, which, by beating upon the 
corals and madreporac which it nourishes, reduces them to a very fine sand, whose par¬ 
ticles it then drives on slrore; and having cemented them by means of a certain juice 
which it mixes with tliem, a very hard stone is formed, that is employed in building. 
The second kind is composed of the first, but it affords a larger portion of lime 
from an equal quantity. The bank of the hospital is almost entirely of the first 
kind: this bank is about eighty fathom wide, and one hundred and forty in length; 
it stretches out between a small arm of the sea to tire right, and the port to the left, 
and is about ten feet higher than the sea. The asccht to it, from the port, is by 
an easy slope. Here the forges of the port have been erected. This kind of cape 
is composed of large rocks of quartz, from four to five feet high, which rest on a 
bottom of reddish sand. This sand, or earth, which is of the same nature as that of 
the island, when put in aqua fortis, does not produce any ebullition. The bank of 
coral, which is about four or five feet thick, rests immediately upon one of rock. 
J he same circumstance is visible at the powder mill, near the hospital. 

The Isle of Tonneliers is, also, nothing more than a bank of coral and shells, 
about half a league in length, and half a quarter of a league wide. There are at 
Flacq two large plains of this kind, which stretch out to the right and left of the 
port of that name, if it may be allowed that title. These plains are partly covered 
o'xr witli a short grass: there are others, also, near the Great bay, and the Little 
liver. It is proper to observe, that these plains are generally overflowed by the 
hurricanes, and several of these banks are perpendicularly cleft. The same circum- 
fiiance is also observable between Port Louis and the Great river. 

Besides these plains or banks of coral, which the sea seems to have formed and 
abandoned, the islan4 is almost entirely surrounded with reefs, which generally 
extend half a league in the sea. At high water they are covered; but when it is 
loyr, there is not more than a foot and half of water over the whole space which 
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they occupy; and then a passage is practicable over many parts of them. Nothing 
can be more agreeable than the parties of pleasure among them, when the sea is 
tranejuil, and the weather is fine; as they represent a forest of coral of all colours, 
■whose stems appear above the water. At the same time the polypi are seen to 
come from their cells in the form of plumes, and various fish of the most beautiful 
colours also present themselves to the view: the bottom is likewise decorated with 
oursins * of different kinds and hues; though they are found in still greater numbers 
in the recesses of the coral. 

After gales of wind and hurricanes, the shores arc strewed with the remains of 
the t>iadreporie,f filled with these oursins, and an infinity of fragments of other 
kinds; and the sea rises in such a manner, and so suddenly, on the edge of these 
reefs, that vessels may range along them to get into port. 

The reefs are nothing more than coral, or madrepora-, worked in the sea hy the 
polypi, and foim a considerable steep or perpendicular bank, which is cuntinu.illy 
augmenting, either by tbe labour of those animals, or the power of the sea, which, 
in its boisterous state, covers it with fragments of the same substance, wiiich it has ‘ 
broken off from their beds, or forced up from its own depth* 'J'he particular spots 
which tbe billows have reached during the hurricanes, are evident from the bech of 
fragments which the sea has left on withdrawing itself to its natural limits. Indeed, 
there is every reason to conclude, that hereafter a dry passage will be obtained to 
the very brink of the reefs of the.Isle of France; as the foot of the island will be 
prolonged in such a manner, that the Space now under water will become plains, 
like those which have been already described. 

The Isles of Amber, to the windward of the Isle of Fiance, are also a consider¬ 
able mass of coral, which the sea formerly cast up, and afterwards abandoned, as in 
the Isle of Tonneliers. There is no doubt but those islands and plains of coral 
rests on a base of vitrifiable sand and rock of quartz, which may be supposed to be 
a prolongation of the Isle of France; and that, from the inclination of its beds, it 
has proceeded, as well as the Isle of Bourbon, fr®m the bottom of the sea. 

Luminous Globes, &c. 

Luminous globes are occasionally seen at Port Louis; wljich, being surrounded 
by very high mountains, that check tbe course of the winds, are consequently 
* Echinus mariiius. f Corulla stcllata. 
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calculated to promote these aerial fires, M. Gentil saw one of this kind, the 1st of 
December, 1760, at the height of about eighteen degrees from the extremity of the 
port. It was full twenty minutes in diameter, and divided inftanily into two small 
pyramids, or flames of fire, which remained nearly at the same height, while a 
small detached portion of it descended some degrees lower. The whole passed off 
without explosion, and lasted at most five or si.-c seconds, with a very luminous 
effect during its passage. 

On the 11th of June, 176a, at three quarters of an hour after sunset, another of 
these fiery meteors was seen in the environs of the zenith, which was larger in ap¬ 
pearance. dian the sun or moon, and surrounded with flaming hair. It passed on 
with considerable rapidity to the south east, and was extinguished without any 
explosion, bcliind the top of the mountains, dragging after it a tail like that of a 
.sky rocket. It was about thirty seconds in its passage. 

I'ljii folhn'i/ig Letter was addressed by M. Fortin^ to Mr. Abraham, at the 

Isle of France. 

“ You must have perceived the meteor that appeared yesterday evening, and I 
send you the result of my observations. 

“ I was sitting before my house, when two flashes of lightning, immediately suc¬ 
ceeding each other, and of a fiery red, struck my eyes so forcibly, that I imagined 
some part of my buildings had taken fire. I arose immediately, and not see¬ 
ing any appearance about me that justified fny alarm, I turned my eyes towards 
the sky, when I perceived two small clouds of smoke, like those, produced by 
bombs when they burst in the air. I hastened instantly to my pendulum, when 
I observed that it was six o’clock, nine minute.s, and about fifteen secontls. I 
then rcuiincd as hastily to examine these small clouds. Some time after, two 
clap.s rapidly succeeded each other, like two very loud reports of a cannon, 
which notwiih,standing appeared to procetfd from a great distance; they re¬ 
echoed afterwards in the air for a moment. 1 ran instantly to the clock, and found 
it to be six o’clock, thirteen minutes, and about four seconds. So that allowing 
for the time in going to and returning from the clock, the total duration of this 
phoenomenoti was thre« minutes and forty-five seconds, which appear to give a great 
distance.”' 
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lie following Account of tbe hies of France and Bourbon, has been given by 

M. le Gentil. 

“ There are, properly speakir^, no diseases in the Isle of France; that is to say, 
in the plantations; for at the north-west port, tbe scurvy sometimes makes its ap¬ 
pearance. The south-east one, on the contrary, is very wholesome, and persons 
afflicted with scotbutic complaints are sent there in order to be cured. The inha- 
buants however prefer the smaller and less healthy, to the other, which is among 
the finest harbours in the world. 

“The Isle of France may, therefore, be iconsidered as a very happy cUmate; 
and the Isle of Bourbon seems to be still superior for the salubrity and softness of 
the air: nor have I ever known a place m which affability, social cbecrlulncss, or 
hospitality, were more prevalent than in (he ‘Island of Bourbon. 

“ The lands in the Isle of France bear a larger proportion of annual produce 
than those of France; they do not however lay fallow, nor are they manured. 
They appear very dry,poor, and arid; and the vegetables draw all the nourishment 
from the water and the air. In fact, with a certain quantity* of water and propor¬ 
tion of heat, the most sandy soil will become productive; which is proved by those 
small rocky islands scattered through the seas of the torrid zone, and covered with 
woods of the brightest verdure- I'he land of the Isle of France is of a dark red, 
and mixed with fenuginous matter. The sand of the ravines and rivers is the sand 
of a mine; that of the sea-tbore is calEareous; and in ibe year 1770, the Governor, 
who had been persuaded <by a ‘private person then inhabiting the island, that he 
would produce crystal glasses equal to those of France, some advances were made 
towards such a manufacture. Tbe object of such a branch of commerce would be 
to supply the Indies. 

“ The manioc flourishes in the’Hie of France, and the finest grow at Pample- 
mousses, and the Long mountain; it'hemaids eighteen raombs in'the ground before 
it is fit for use, and then it is as thick as a man’s*leg. 

“ The maize is very successful: it requires a considerabte'quantity of water and 
heat, so that the season-of the north*east wind agrees withMt the’best. The distfj^ 
of FlaCq,'whtch is a quarry of rofcks, produces the finest. ’Such a soil isnotfavour- 
able to com; the inhabitants, therefore, clear away the sm'allest stones, and ‘plant 
maize in the places which they occupied, where it is found to luxuriate, an^ grow 
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to the height of from eight to ten feet. Though it generally requires a large portion 
of moisture, any great quantity of rain is not tKcessary to it in this quarter, as the 
dews are very abundant; and rocks, which keep the earth m. becoming dry, pre¬ 
serve the soil in the requisite state of humidity, so that the crops never fail; and 
unpromising as the soil is, the inhabitants look for two, and sometimes three harvests 
in the course of the yearsuch is their wealth and their commerce. A certain por¬ 
tion of it they pour into public magazines; with the rest they nourish their slaves, 
barter for corn, and feed their hogs and poultry, with which they traffic. They h*ve 
every convenience that is to be derived from water, as Flacq is a kind of archipe¬ 
lago, on account of the various branches of water that intersect it. This quarter 
also possesses, in the low grounds towards the sea, some parcels of ground which is 
proper for the cultivation of rice;” and M. le Gentil adds, that, in his time, “ it 
was that part of the island which supplied the Company’s magazine with such a 
necessary article,” The plantations which are more exposed, and have none of these 
rocks, do not succeed so well in the growth of maize. 

■ ‘In the I.sle of Bourbon the crops are very generally abundant, and its corn ap¬ 
proaches in quality that of France, though its situation is between the tropics; but 
its soil possesses a great degree of elevation, 

“ I saw,” continues M. le Gentil, “ on my return from Pondicherry, in the year 
1770, in the Isle of France, under the cultivation of the Curate of Pamplcmousses, 
a small corn field, which wore a very fine appearance, was of an equal height of 
about three feet, and, according to the dtfclaration of the ecclesiastic, had, in a 
former year, yielded fifteen fold. 

“ At f lacq, the corn generally produces twenty -fold, and sometimes thirty in 
fresh ground; but no more than ten in that which has been iti a long and successive 
state of tillage. But to ensure sueh a produce, there must be a concurrence of 
favourable circumstances; the rats and the birds must be checked in their devas¬ 
tation ; the rain must fall in that degree of moderation as not to beat down the crop; 
and it must be preserved from the mildew. 

” The small quantity of corn which is grown in the Isle of France appears, at 
^first, to'be rather extraordinary, as the mode of cultivation is superior to that of 
Europe. There it is,sown, and here it is actually planted, on account of the rocks, 
w^Hih will not allow the use of the plough, and more hands arc consequently ne¬ 
cessary ;ibut ffie land is never relieved by a fallow, or sustained by manure. 
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“ M. de la Bourdonnais, whose views in settling the Isle of France were purely 
commercial, wished to introduce silk-worms and indigo. It is probable that cotton 
was brought into tbi||p^and by that distinguished person. 

“ I have met with people,” continues M. le (lentil, “ who have pretended that 
the iron of this island is of no value; but I differ in opinion from them, as 1 have 
.samples of it which justify my di.s.sent. It cannot indeed be denied that it has a 
very moderate sale in the Indies, when compared with that which is exported from 
flrance ; but that proves nothing more than its inferiority to European iron, with¬ 
out confirming the dcpieciating opinion of it. Besides, the mode of extracting the 
metal from the earth, and the subsequent process to purify and render it malleable, 
mu.st, in a great measure, influence its final value. The following experiment, 
howev'er, will determine the qualities and nature of the iron found in this i.sland. 

“ The masts of vessels being made in Europe of a light wood, the circles of 
iron which are applied to strengthen and support them, sink into it. In the Ivle of 
France, the wood which is employed to .splice the ma.sts is extremely hard, and 
not only resists, but, from its elasticity, breaks the circles of European iron. Those 
made of the iron of the Isle of France, employed in the .French ves.sels during 
the last war, and worked at the forge.s of Mr. Herman’s, were the only hoops of 
this kind that resisted, and remained firm. This circumstance appears to be decisive 
in favour of the iron of this island. It has been said, and many have believed, 
that the whole of this island is iron. There is certainly some iron there, hut not 
equally abundant; and the forges have, been erected where the ore is the least pre¬ 
valent. It is by washing the earth that the mineral is obtained; and sonrt time since 
it was brought to the gate of the kiln, on the side of which the Paiouillai d is esta¬ 
blished, in a fine plain. These works were, for some time, sticce.ssful from the ad¬ 
vantage of a favourable vein, but they have since been abandoned, though the plain 
has not been completely raked. A small portion of mineral was, however, found 
in 1770, and that was fetched from more than the distance of half a league from the 
kiln: besides, the mineral was poor, was found in, veins or furrows of little length, 
and but few feci under ground. I know not,” says M. le Centil,“ if the excavation 
sunk to more than eight feet, after which was a bottom of rock, and a kind of soft, 
sandy stone, which was good for nothing. The mine at Pamplemous.ses, if it de¬ 
serve that title, is not rich, and seems to be furnished with what mineral it contains 
by the force of the rains, which wash it down from the highlands into the plains. • 
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“ It !)as been said, that one hundred pounds weight of this mineral will give 
fifteen pounds qf wrought iron ; but M. le Genii! saw, that nine thousand pounds 
of mineial gave from fifteen hundred to two thousand two lu^red pounds of cast 
iron. This is about twenty per cent.; but these fifteen hundred, or two thousand 
two hundred pounds of cast iron, did not give half that quantity of wrought iron ; 
consequently this mine did not produce more than ten pounds of wrought iron for 
each hundred of mineral. 

“ At Vi'.lebagtic the mine appeared to be more abundant; but it is the distance 
of a league from the forges, in very elevated spots, and intersected by ravines and 
precipices. In tlu still more elevated parts, such as the military quarter of Notivelle 
Dcfouvertr, the mines appeared equally productive; but if Villebagne is excepted, 
these spots give but little encouragement to establish forges, as there is not sufficient 
water to an.wcr alt’their demands: nor is it probable that the proprietors of the 
forges will ever go two or thice leagues from Pamplemousses among frighful moun¬ 
tains, and vvheie there are no roads, to rake up the ground, in order to bring iron 
to thcii fiiinaces ; besides, these mines are, as it were, on the surface of the earth. 
'J lie F.a -t India Company had set apart, for these forges, an extent of wood of ten 
thousand <ici t s, called the Rcscives: they then imagined, that, by making regular falls 

i, i t' eve 'oliy woods, they woiil'l shoot ftinh again the following year, and that the 
\oni.g ttces h. mg left untouched, would icp'ace the larger ones. But how many 
g-nv uiutis w ill pass away before this fine forest is reproduced ? as, according to the 
cj if.ioi; of M. le Cemil, the woods once cm d(*wn, in the Isle of France,do not grow 
ag in; ;o that the lotcst which is appropriated to maintain the fire at the forges of 
Murtli'jir, will soon be transformed into a vast desert. In the year 1770, the people 
bi I ni^ i.ij; to them were obliged to go a league and an half to fetch charcoal, and 
cve y war will proportionalily increase that distance : so that the mutual decrease of 
wu. ,d iiui inint'ial, will insensihl) bring on ihe decay of this branch of commerce. 

■ " C ii'.’c IS a vahi iiile pioduction ; it is planted in the Isle of Bourbon at six feet 
disiaei.; One iooi is supiiosed to^ive about four pounds; nevertheless a tree is 
no! csptufd i.) produce more than a pound of coffee; so that a plantation which 

j. osv'v-. 0 liny thousand left of coffee, does not yield more than fifty thousand pounds 
of li . .1 a'l lor every thousand feet a .Megro is necessary for its ciikivation. The 
Company iias, foi a king lime, fixed the price of coffee in ihc Isle of Bourbon, for 
wliicUk gave eight pence per pound: so that a plainer possessed of fifty thousand 
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feet oFcoffee, was secure of the annual profit of twenty thousand Hvres) which is a very 
considerable revenue in a country where all the necessaries of life are produced in so 
great abundance, antkare so excellent ; such as cattle, kids, poultry, vegetables, &c. 
The articles principally wanted are wine and clothing, and there is plenty of coffee 
to barter for them; which must consequently be a leading object of commerce, 

“ The coffee-tree is a native of hot countries, but it does not flourish equally 
in them all, and from that circumstance proceed its different qualities. The best 
coffee is from Arabia; that of Martinico and the Isle of Bourbon is the next 
in estimation; while that of Java and Ceylon is very inferior. Those last places 
are nevertheless nearer the line; and the heat should be consequently greater there, 
than in that part of Arabia where the coffee-tree flourishes. Moka being in thirteen 
degrees and an half of latitude; rhay possess a degree of heat equal, perhaps, to 
that of Jav'a and Ceylon; but the heat of Moka docs not determine that of Arabia, 
and no coffee is to be found within fifteen leagues of that place. Betclfaquir, 
which is twenty-five leagues to the north north-east of Moka, is the market where 
it is purchased; and Moka, which is situated in tlie midst of burning sands, that 
produce nothing but date trees, and are never watered by ram, is the port from 
whence it is exported to foreign cduntries. In the mountains of Arabia there are 
occasioftal rains; and it is by a judicious management of the water derived from 
them, as they are not very abundant, that the Arabs invigorate the cultivation of 
their coffee. They arrange their plantations round the mountains in a spiral form, 
and place their trees at a small distante from each other, and just below the reser¬ 
voirs of water, by which th^ are enabled to water them as occasion may require, 
by the means of small channels or trenches. At Ceylon and Java the rain is too 

frequent; for though coffee requires a freshened and moist soil, a too great' abun- 

* 

dance of rain is fatal to it. 

“Although it is veiy hot at Moka during the summer months, it is rather cool in 
the winter : it must, consequently, be cold in tbemountkins where these plantations 
of coffee are situated; as in this part of Arabia ifie mduntains rise before each other 
in the form of an amphitheatre. 

“The Arabs, to prevent the impoverishment of their land, surround the grain of 
coffee as soon as it is planted, with a small parapet of stone ibr pebbles, which pro¬ 
tects the foot of the tree. Nor do (hey mutilate the trees, but Jet them grow to the 
height which nature has assigned them, which is from twenty-five to thirty-five fret. 
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“ The natives of this country do not. value the coffee that grows in the plains; it 
is a large berry which is hot esteemed in Arabia. In proportion as the country 
recedes from the sea and rises into heights, the coffee increases in value. It is really 
cold in the mountains, and there the best coffee is produced. Great heat, therefore, 
is not the only cause of the superior quality of coffee. 

“ It freezes even at Senan,* the c?ipital of the states of the Iman, about fifteen 
degrees of north latitude, where the pools are covered with ice. M. le Gentil cannot 
ascertain whether there are plantations of coffee in this country, though he has been 
informed that the coffee tree is found in the gardens of that city, which is situated 
on a very high mountain. There is, however, a kind of coffee which bears the name 
of Senan, that is in great estimation, and large quantities of it were formerly pur¬ 
chased by the Ea§t India Company. 

“ Some of the inhabitants of the Isle of Bourbon, residing in the district of St. 
Paul, had carried their coffee plantations to the utmost possible height; in fact, 
some of them were in an elevated situation four hundred fathom above the level of 
the sea. At this height there is neither snow or ice; and the thermometer never 
sinks lower than withfn six degrees of the freezing point: the soil, however, was 
good; nevertheless the proprietors, in the year 1766, destroyed all these planta¬ 
tions, because the trees put forth but few branches, and the knots, which were at too 
great a distance from each other, yielded but a small quantity of fruit, which was 
large and spongy, and seldom came to maturity: for even in the lower parts, the 
harvest, instead of being gathered in the months of July and August, was nece.ssarily 
deferred to February, so that the proprietors of land found the cultivation of corn 
to be much more profitable. This difference may proceed from the nature of the 
soil, the winds, and particularly from exposition. It has been already observed that 
the Arabs, in their mode of cultivating the coffee tree, let it attain its natural 
height, while in the Isles of France and Bourbon, they keep it down in a thicket of 
no greater height than, seven or eight feet. This method is attributed to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the climate, and to'preserve the trees from hurricanes, which have 
not so much power over them in their mutilated state. It is also well known that 
tills tree exhausts the ground in which it is planted, so that a coffee plantation 

• Or Sanaa (see the Dictionary of M. de la Martiniere), or Sana, the capital of the Iman in 
Arabia FellXc 15° *0’ latitude, more than too leagues from Moka, in the mountains. Sec a Journey 
in Arabia, by.Niebur. Tom. i. 


O 
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scarcely lasts from fifuen to twenty years; and when the trees arc become fruitless 
and polish,'it cannot be renewed in the same spot, at least in this island, and fresh 
ground is required : a circumstance which sufficiently proves, that this tree greatly 
exhausts the ground in which it is planted. The inhabitants of the Isle of Bourbon, 
therefore, resolved to plant cotton, which grows in the old as well as in the new 
plantations. 

“ The nutmeg has been also brought inl6 this island; but whatever attention may 
be paid to its cultivation, it will be very infef^r in quality to that of the Molucca 
Islands, This nut requires an arid, spongy soil, composed of cinders, lavas, and 
volcanoes, with a very hot atmosphere and frequent rains. The Molucca Islands 
possess these qualities so necessary to the perfection of this tree, which, from a want 
of them, will not succeed in the Isle of France. 

“ It was brought there in the year 1770, in consequence of an expedition in which 
Veronwas engaged, who died at'his return. The nuts, however, which were 
then principally distributed among the inhabitants, were of the bastard kind, laarge 
and oblong, which are the growth of Manilla and the Philippines; and hence it is 
that the Spaniards boast of possessing the nutmeg in those islands; but this kind is 
not to be compared with that of the Moluccas, which is small and round, very few 
of which have been brought to the Isle of France. 

" M. le Gentil however mentions, that the inhabitants of the Isle of France 
spared no labour or expence in the cujtivation of this valuable spice, and that a 
subsequent expedition took place to the Moluccas, for the purpose of procuring 
more of the best kind. He also adds, that the nutmeg which was shewn at the 
Academy in the year 1773, as die produce of the Isle of France, was judged by the 
persons employed to examine it, to be the true commercial nutmeg. 

“ The cloves which were produced at the Academy, from the Isle of France, 
were smaller than those of the Moluccas. 

“ The Mangoustan (Garcinia, Linn. gen. No. 594) the first of fruits, in the opi¬ 
nion of all those who have tasted it, is a native of the eastern coast of India, from 
whence young plants wae brought to the Isle of France in the years 1754 and 
1770, but in so bad a state, that it is not probable this tree will succeed in this 
colony. The soil in which it grows at Malacca is very rich ^ strong, as well as 
swampy, during three parts of the year. It is also very hot tliere, with heavy falls 
of rain; so that the mangoustan grows very qiuck, and in a superior form. On 
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l]ie contrary, the soil of the Isle of France is light and sandy; nor is it so hot or so 
much watered as the peninsula of Malacca. This great difference therefore in the 
soil and climate, sufficiently explains the cause why this tree, notwithstanding the 
great attention, paid to it, has not succeeded in this island. 

M. le Gentil appears not to entertain any very confident hopes that the cocoa 
tree will flourish in the Isle of France. He speaks of it in the following manner. 

“ When I quitted the Isle of France in 1766, the cocoa tree of Madame Le 
Juge was already of a proroisimg appearance: on my return in 1770, after an 
absence of four year^^nd having seen the cocoa trees at the Philippines, I was not 
satisfied with that of the Isle of France, nor of the progress it had made during my 
absence. It was very short, when compared with the trees I had seen at Manilla: 
it seemed also m have the symptoms of old age, and of a premature decay. It 
had indeed yielded cones of a fine appearance, but they never became perfectly 
ripe: it is natural therefore to suppose, that the cocoa tree will not flourish in the 
Isle of France.” Such is the nature of this tree, and that of the Jaca (the Tijaca 
marumof the Hort. Malab.), that they both bear fruit along their thickest branches, 
and not at the end of them, and sometimes on their trunks, and in their roots. This 
latter operation of nature is a symptom of their approaching decay. They begin 
by be.aring fruit on the thick branches, then on the trunks, and lastly on the roots. 
As they advance in age the fructification approaclies to tlie roots, and when the latter 
beconoe the scat of it, the tree is verging on a state of decay. This circumstance 
induced M. le Gentil to determine, that the cocoa tree which he saw in the Isle, 
tras advancing to a state erf premature old age. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

■An Account of the Island of Rodriguez, or Diego Riiys.—Its Situation, according 
to the Admirals Cornish and Kempenfelt.^Extract from the Voyage of M. ie 
Guat, relative'to this Island.—Circumstances of bis Arrival there.—The Mode 
of Life adopted by him and bis Companions.^—Natural History, Animal, Vege¬ 
table, and Marine Productions.-ATbe interesting Departure^of M. le Guat, &c. 
from thence for the Island of Mauritiustheir Arrival tbM'i with their Recep¬ 
tion, and subsequent Treatment, &c. 

Thk Island Rodriguez being particularly connected with the Isle of France, the 
following account, containing a relation of the first remarkable events which hap¬ 
pened there, naturally presents itself, as an appropriate link in the chain of our 
narration.* 

This island, according to Admiral Kempenfelt, is situated" 19 deg, 13 min. lati¬ 
tude, and thfe variation of the needle is to deg. 13 min. W. It is about twenty-six 
miles long and twelve broad, possessing a mild climate. The country is moun¬ 
tainous, and in many places full of rocks and large stones, which cover the surface; 
though there are others in which the soil is excellent, and calculated to produce fruit 
trees and vegetables of every kind: the garden of the French Governor is full of 
them: he has also plantetions of rice, peas, and tobacco; but the best production 
of the island is the land turtle, which is in great abundance. Small vessels are con¬ 
tinually employed in transporting them by thousands to the Isle of Mauritius, fpr 
the service of the hospital. Sea turtles are also very plentiful s, the sea cow is oftep 
taken, and there is an abundance of fish of various kinds. It is however necessary 
to observe, that such as are caught beyond the reefs in deep water, arcjxysbrious; 
while those which are taken in the more shallow*parts are excellent; pardcularly 
the Pierre bas, the red and grey mullet, and a fish that resembles a v^hitjng, and 
which the French call Mort au chien. 

• TKts musf not be confounded with that of Diego Rayes, which is but ope degree north 
from the equator, and 88 deg. long, east from Ferro; nor with thatjof Diego G)tikta,#hi(^h^>sshi>* 
ated between the 7th and 8th deg. south latitude, and 87 long. . , 
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Vessels may enter the port with safety, from the end of May to the beginning of 
December; the other months are subject to very dangerous hurricanes.* 

On the northern side of this island there is a bay that affords excellent anchorage, 
and a secure shelter for ships of all dimensions. There are also ample supplies of 
wood, and excellent water may be ob&ed with the greatest facility.t 

It is high water at the new and full moon, at three quarters past twelve at noon; 
N. by E. and S. by VV. The spring tide rises from four to five feet perpendicular 
height, and the common tides seldom more than a foot. There are different 
points of land which direct a safe steerage into the norlb-west channel, but that of 
t^>e north-east has not the same advantages. The principal point of view for the 
former is, first, the French Governor’s house, or rather that of the superinten- 
dant, appointed by the Governor of the Isle of France, to direct the cultivation 
of the gardens there, and to overlook the park of land 'turtles. Secondly, the 
park of land turtles, which is on the sea shore facing the house. And, thirdly, 
the mountain called the Sugar Loaf, which rises above the Oven valley. In this 
road theie is excellent anchorage in sixteen fathom water; there is also abundance 
of fish, turtles, and sea cows, with cabbage trees, lemon trees, &c. 

The bottom of the road, as well as that of tHe sides of the vallies, is sand, the 
same as that which covers the shore. The whole island is covered with mountains, 
woods, and rocks. 

There are two entrances into this bay: that of the north-west is the best, the 
channel being the largest and deepest. That of the north-east is sufficiently deep, 
since there is, in every part of it, from five to ten fathom water; but there is not 
sufficient breadth between the reefs of rocks, which lie from one to four fathom 
beneath the water. This bay presents to t}ie view one spacious opening; but the 
centre of it is occupied by a large oblong bank of sand and rocks, of about eighteen 
hundred fathom in length,'and eigh| hundred broad, which stretches across the open¬ 
ing. This bank, however, is covered with a shallow sea, from one and an half to 

f Isle Rodriguez was more subject.to hurricanes than the Isle of France, 
f This account is given according to a plan of this port taken in 1761, and made by order of 
Admiral Cornish, who was then cruizing near this island, by the late Admiral Kempenfelt; which 
plan.^was.,eRt( 1 ^Sted to nale by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, with the gracious per- 
ntissiwi^to etipk^ it for the illustration of this Work. I am under jii^ar obligation to ona of the 
very respectable Directors of the East India Company. ( NqU 
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ten fathom water, but it would not be safe to pass over it. The north-cast passage 
is between the end of this bank and the Bay Aux Requins ; it is about nine hundred 
fatlioiii wide; but there arc ten'or twelve shelves of rdfe in various directions, 
from one and an half to four fathom beneath the water, whidi, in fact, narrows the 
channel on this side to a breadth of an hunJ^ed fathom, and cannot be distinguished 
on the surface of the w’atcr, as there arc no buoys, nor any guiding points of view 
on this side of the island. The north-west entrance, whicli is about a thousand 
fathom broad, affords a channel, whose brcadtli is about four hundred and fifty 
fathom, with from teti to sij 4 een fathom water; but there being also four shelves 
of rocks on one side, and three on the other, dispersed through the whole space, 
from two to four fathom beneath the surface, tire superior advantage of this entrance 
arises from commanding certain points of view, which serve as beacons, and ascer¬ 
tain a secure and certain track for vessels to enter into the bay. 

This bay, wbiih is upwards of four thousand fathom in length, and three thousand 
broad, affords an excellent anchorage, as has been already observed, in from ten 
to eighteen fathom water. The bottom of the bay consists of a large sandy flat, 
intermixed with rocks, which is dry at low water; and to the left of it is the small 
island called lire Diamond, wliich is opposite to a creek of the same name; and 
another islet, called by the English, Booby island. This flat is surrounded by 
rocks, which rise from banks of sand. By the side of Diamond island is another 
bay crflcd Oyster bay, which is the iriOst conwderablc outlet of this road. To this 
succeeds the bay of the Oven valley, where the guard-house of the French superin- 
tendant is placed. It was entrusted in the year 1740, to a Negro family. The Oven 
valley, which contains the bouse and gardens of the French Resident, is a peninsula: 
to the north of it is the Great bay, on whpse shore is the park of turtles: to the west 
and south-west is the Oven bay; and it is bounded on the east by a river, into which 
ships enter to take in fresh water; they also tajtc in water from the brooks that 
cross the neighbouring valley, called Norfolk valley. Still more to the left is another 
fine valley, called Watson’s valley, which is the most convenient place for procur¬ 
ing wood. There is nothing between this valley and thd Bay des Requins, which 
completes the enclosure of the Great Ibay, but two small vallies, called the Dove 
valley, and the Little valley. 

When M. du Quesne, in the year 1630, prevailed on the Diitch governmint to 
send a frigate, in order to form an establishment in the Isle of Bourbon in favour 
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of the refugee protestants of France, some cJ them gave the following account of 
that island, where however they did not land, as they unexpectedly found that the 
French were in possession of it.* 

“ We very clearly discerned a pleasing variety of woods, rivulets, and plains, 
covered with the most charming vertiure j and if our eyes were delighted with the 
pteasing prospect, our sense of smelling was not less gratified, as a most grateful 
odour from the orange and lemon Jnees, with which the island abounds, was wafted 
to us, though wc were at some distance from the shore; and some of us were as 
much refreshed by it, as if we had actually landed there.” 

The account which has been published of this island by M. du Quesne, does not 
indeed mention this circumstance; while M. Delon has not only confirmed it, but 
attributes the peculiar priviledge of this island, in not being infested with serpents or 
venomous animals, to the powerful effects of the numerous.odoriferous flowers with 
which it is covered, whose fragrance operates as a poison to them. He even declares 
that he has himself verified this opinion by act^l experiment. 

The adventurers from Holland were so much delighted with the first view of the 
Island of Bourbon, that they were affected whh a proportionate disappointment 
when circumstances compelled them to proceed, without landing there, to the Isle 
of Rodpguez, where they found indeed more resources than they had any reason 
to suppose, but which were not unaccompanied with sufferings and misfortunes. 
One of these adventurers, M. le Guat, has left a relation respecting this island, of 
which wc proceed to give the general circumstances. 

Circumstances of tbeir Arrival at Rodrigues. 

" On a Saturday morning, being the 2^th of April, 1691, we perceived land, 
which was the little Island of Diego Ruys, or Rodriguez: we approached very near 
it, by, the east point, bearing away to the south. It seemed to be difficult of access, 
on account:'of the breakers, that stretch far out into the sea, and with which it is 
surround#. At first we perceived neither port or bay, nor any spot which promised 
a convenient landing. Towards evening we threw out the lead, and found a bottom 
of rotten rock, at three leagues from the land: here we cast michor, and remained 
till Monday the 27 ih.* We employed that and the following day in examining the 
exterior of the island, in order to discover some accessible spot, 

• M. du Qutsne had been induced to believe that the. French had, at this time, abandoned the 
Isle of Bourbon. 
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*’ On the 28tb, about four o’clock P. M. we observed an opening, which had the 
appearance of answering to our wishes, but night coming on, we stood a little out 
■to sea, and lay to till break of day: about eleven o'clock in the morning, on the 
aptb, we were becalmed, a circumstance which threatened considerable danger, as 
a rapid current was evidently carrying us among the rocks, which stretched out 
more than a league into the sea. In short, we approached so near them as to cause 
the most serious alarm, when a favourable wind fortunately sprung up, and saved 
us from approaching shipwreck. We doubled the cape towards the north point, 
and at noon the boat was hoisted out to go in search of some inlet. In* the evening 
we sailed towards the north-east point, and the long-boat made a signal to inform 
us that they had found an anchorage. - As we were upon rock, in no more titan 
eight fathom water, we were continually obliged to take soundings. At length, 
however, we anchored in nine fathom, in a sandy bottom, having been towed thither 
by the long-boat. The following day, being the goth of April, at an early hour 
in the morning, we cast anchor in nine fathom, with a similar bottom, and were 
sheltered from the east and south-east winds, which predominate in this country. 

“ The island had a very inviting appearance, both at a distance, and on our near 
approach to it. This little new world seemed to us a seat of delight; though we 
did not see so many birds as appeared on the shore of the Island Tristan; nor 
was the air so perfumed with flowers as when we passed the Isle of Bourbon, about 
a month before. But the aspect of this island was so delightful, that we could 
scarce satisfy ourselves with gazing at the little mountains of which it is composed, 
covered as they were with large and beautiful trees. The rivulets, whose course wc 
could discern as they sunk into the vallies, after expanding in various branches over 
a considerable space of country, which I shall not call either a plain or forest, though 
either denomination might be applied to it, flowed immediately before u's into 
the sea. 

“ These scenes brought to our recollection the famous Lignon, and the various 
enchanting spots which are so agreeably described in the Romance of M. d'Urfe. 
But other, and more important considerations soon arose in our mind. We admirecl 
the secret arid extraordinary operations of Providence, wffleh, after having penniited 
us to betffined ih bur country, and to be cruelly driven frrim it, had at last suffered 
us to dry up our tcafs in this earthly paradise to which we Iiad beeh cofiddcftdi arid 
where it depended upon ourselves abiic to be rich, free, and happy.; by employing 
our tranquil life ih tlic calm .enjoyment of what Wc possessed, in glorifying the 
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Author of all good, and advancing our final salvation. We were all of us occupied 
in such delightful meditations, when the long-boat was hoisted out to take us on 
shore. As there was a general eagerness to quit the ship, I did not press forward; 
and the boat being full, I remained behind. In the evening the captain returned, and 
gave me an account of the wonders which he had seen; but he chose to indulge 
himself in a strain of exaggeration, which was contradicted by a very early expe¬ 
rience. He spoke of animals and fruits which have never been seen in this island; 
though he brought with him several birds which were fat and well tasted; and 1 
made a very agreeable repast on these new and unknown viands. The next day, 
May 1, 1691, I joined my companions on shore. 

“ This island, which is called Diego Rodrigo, or Diego Ruys, or Rodriguez, is 
situate in the nineteenth degree of south latitude, and about twenty leagues in 
circumference. 

Their Establishment in the Island. 

“ We c-stalilishcd ourselvesto the NNW. of the island, in a fine valley, and near 
a large brook of excellent water: but it was not till we had examined every part, 
that we preferred the spot, of which I shall now give the dcscription.- 

“ A small river that rises near the middle of the island, and about four or five 
thotisand paces above the scite of our huts, forms, by falling from rock to rock, a 
succession of cascades, basons, and pieces of water, that would adorn the gardens 
of a prince. In warm and dry seasons it receives but little water from its source; 
but, at all times, the tide keeps it fall to the spot where the land begins to rise. This 
side of the river is, in general, less elevated than the other, and is sometimes inun¬ 
dated by the rains that accompany the hurricanes. 

“ Pierre Thomas, one of our pilots, determined to inhabit a small island formed 
by the brook. He accordingly built his hut, made his little garden, and threw a 
qouplc of bridges over the branches of the stream. During any inundation he 
used to roost in a tree; and always made his situation pleasant to himself, as well 
as agreeable to his companions. He sang, played upon the flute, and was the only' 
person among us who smoked tobacco. When his stock was exhausted, he sup¬ 
plied it with the dried leaves of certain trees in the island. The hut nearest to this 
island was that of M. de la Haye. He was, by profession, a goldsmith, and had con¬ 
structed a forge, so that he was obliged to make his house somewhat larger than the rest, 
“ Tlie huts were from ten to fifteen feet square, according to the fancy of the 
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builders. The trunks of the lataniers formed the walls, and the leaves of the same 
tree covered the roofs. The huts were at some distance from each other; and a 
palisade inclosed our gardens. Near the water was the town-house, where our 
litile republic used to assemble to deliberate principally concerning the affairs of 
the kitchen. This building was twice the size of the others. Here our food 
was prepared; and under a large tree beside the hut we used to eat it. This tree 
spread its thick branches over us, and defended us from the heat of the climate. 
It was in the trunk of this tree that we scooped a niche, as a receptacle for those 
memorials which I shall particularize in a future page, 

“ On the other side of the water, exactly opposite to the building which we called 
the public hotel, was the public garden. It was a spot of fifty or sixty feet square, 
surrounded by a palisade about six feet high, and formed in such a manner as to 
prevent the smallest tortoises from passing through it. 

“ The hut of M. le Guat was situate between two flower gardens, and rested against 
a large tree, which protected it on the side of the sea. This tree yielded a fruit, 
which bore some resemblance to an olive, and whose kernel was a favourite food of 
the parroquets. 

“ A little lower, and nearer the water, was the abode of M. de la Case.* This 
brave man, who is at present in America, had been an officer in the troops of 
Brandebourg, and knew what it was to live in tents. 

“ On the other side of the rivulet, between the little island and the public garden, 
M. Testard erected his habitation: hi» sad fate will soon be related, and the most 
sincere regret which will evjsir;^flmpany die remembrance of that amiable and 
gallant man. ^ rl« 

“ M. M. B***le and Boy^njbabited the same dwelling, which they bad erected 
at a small distance from the bitph, and oearer to the sea. The latter of them died 
in this island, and his ashes'repose there. The epitaph which was inscribed on his 
distant tomb, declares our opinion of his excellence. The former still lives. Wheri 
we were at this island he was not more than twenty years of age; but, while he 
possessed the vivacity natural to his period ofdife, he bad the composure, mildness, 
and discrefion of a more prolonged experience. He had received a good educa¬ 
tion ; and,^ advantages he had derived from it be was reaj^ to epramuoicateto all 
around bjm*,' was principally to his inventive genius that we were enabled to 

• The name* of La Case, and Testard, continue to be well known In the Isles of Madagascar, 
France, and Bourbon. 
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construct the vessel, which will be hereafter mentioned, as well as to succeed in the 
manufacture of hats, which proved so useful to us. I shall also remark, that, 
excepting Pierre Thomas, and R. Anselin, who were of a low origin, we were, all 
of us, superior to want, and had not thrown ourselves from despair on a desart island, 
or from not having a place where to rest the soles of our feet. Many of the party 
were persons of good family, and some property; but as this colony of M. du 
Quesne made some noise, and we were young, healthy, active, and without any 
incumbrances, the spirit of enterprize induced us to make this voyage. 

“ The trees which were scattered about our little town, were the remains of a much 
larger number, which we thought proper to clear away. This was no very difficult 
task, as the soil is very light, and the roots easily separated from it. When we had 
finished our humble habitations, the captain of the frigate, who had remained fifteen 
days in the road, bade adieu to us, when he had provided the necessary refreshments. 
He did not however think proper to leave every thing which had been designed 
for us: nor did we fail, in our letters to Holland, to give him the character which 
he deserved; but, as we were afterwards informed, he very discreetly did not deliver 
them to the persons to* whom they were addressed. 

“ He however left us a quantity of biscuit, with fire-arms and ammunition, tools 
for agriculture, saws, hatchets, and the necessary implements for building; some 
household utensils, mills, fishing nets, and linen; besides, each individual had his 
own baggage and private stores. The medicine dicst by some inadvertence,' as 
may be supposed, was not brought on shore. 

“ Pierre Thomas, who has been already mentioned, had quarrelled with the 
captain, and being afraid of returning with him, wished to remain in the island; so 
that he would have repaired the loss of one of our companions who died at sea, 
near Mascaregnas; but the captain, on the very eve of his departure, came on 
shore, and took away two of our companions, Jacques Guignics and Pierrot, so 
that the whole of the little colony consisted of no more than eight persons. 

Description of this Island, and of its Natural Productions. 

“ When the ship was gone, anajjjjPI^ were all of us recovered from our fatigues, 
we made a tour round ahe island, to discover if it afforded a more eligible spot than 
that which ^liad chosen; but though there were several situations equally conve¬ 
nient, there was not one which equalled that which we bad selected, in point of 
beauty j we therefore adhered to our first choice. 

P 2 
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“ As soon as wc had cleared as much ground as was necessary for our principal 
garden, we sowed our seeds, of which wc had great abundance, and of various 
kinds; but those which were brought from Holland were spoiled by the sea air, as 
we had omitted to put them in bottles, and seal them close; we had, however, 
procured others at the Cape of Good Hope. There came up but five plants of the 
common melons, and no more of the water-melonthree of endive, the same number 
of wheat, with some artichokes, purslane, radishes, mustard, stocks, and trefoil. The 
stocks grew to be of a considerable size, but they did not bear flowers, and in a 
short time they all perished. The radishes were all destroyed by the worms before 
they were in a state to be eaten; but the melons required a very small degree of 
cultivation, and produced fruit of an uncommon size and exquisite flavour; and 
though eaten to excess, did not produce any unpleasant eft'cct. They w'ere 
in a continual state of production throughout the year; but we found from 
experience, that those which were planted in the shade, succeeded better than 
such as were entirely exposed to the sun. Among the five water-melon plants 
there were two kinds, the red and the white; and they sometimes grew to such a size, 
that the whole party found one of them too much for one repast. When we mixed 
a few ashes with the earth in which they were sown, they produced an uncommon 
quantity, and acquired an higher degree of flavour. The artichokes grew most 
luxuriantly, but they yielded a very small fruit; indeed we were disposed to suspect 
that they were of an inferior kind. The endive, purslane, and mustard, exceeded 
our expectations; but we could not, by any cultivation in our power, deprive them 
of a bitter taste. Of the three grains of wheat which were sown, we could preserve 
but one plant. That however put forth more than two hundred stems, and encouraged 
us to expect a proportioirable harvest: but die plant soon degenerated, and at length 
produced a kind of tares: a circumstance which caused no common disappoint¬ 
ment, as it deprived us of the pleasing prospect of obtaining bread. 

" It is not however to be concluded, that the change of wheat into tares is 
a natural consequence in this island, because such a degeneration often happens in 
Europeon the contrary, it may rather be sj^osed to have arisen froth the incon¬ 
siderate manner in which the seed was sowrflJP 

“ The air of Rodriguez is very pure and wholesome j ami, as a proof of it, not 
one of us was sick during the two years we remained there, notwithstanding the 
great difference of climate and mode of nourishniierit. The worthy man whose 
remains we left behind u.s, lost his life in consequen^^ of violent fatigue. The 
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lieats of the summer are very much moderated; as, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, a light north-east or north-west wind constantly rises, and gives such an 
agreeable freshness to the air, and such a temperature to the, hottest season, that 
the whole year appears to be one continual spring or autumn; as it is never too 
cold to forbid the pleasure of bathing. The nights are mild and refreshing. It rains 
but very seldom; at least we never experienced rain but for a few weeks after the 
hurricane, in the months of January and February. Within an hour after the rain 
has fallen, the ground is sufficiently dry to admit of walking. The dews, which are' 
abundant, supply the place of showers; and as for thunder, which is sometimes so 
tremendous in various parts of Europe, it is never heard in this tranquil abode. 

" The island, as it has been already observed, consists of a succession of hills of 
various and pleasing shapes, which are covered with flourishing trees, whose per¬ 
petual verdure offfer the most pleasing scenery; and being seldom embarrassed with 
underwood, form delightful groves; which, while they afford a most refreshing .shade, 
break the views, some of which embrace a large extent of ocean, into pleasing and 
magnificent prospects. The vallies that serpentine between the hills possess the 
finest soil in'the world,; it may be said to be entirely composed pf decayed trees 
and Icave.s, which, being reduced to a kind of compost, are washed by time 
down the sides of the hills to enrich the vallies beneath them: this soil being very 
light, requires little or no culture, and is pregnant with fertility. 

“ The vallies are shaded with different kinds of palms, the ebony, and various 
other trees, whose branches and foliage do novyield in beauty to those of the finest 
trees in Europe. In the bottom of these vallies there are streams of limpid water, 
which are plentifully supplied from perennial springs in the middle of the island; 
and had the course of these rivulets been expressly directed by the hand of art to 
water this little country, they could not hUve been contrived with better effect. 
But to their beauty, may be added the utility they afford to the spot, which they at 
once refresh and adorn. Seven water-falls may be seen at the same time tumbling 
down from the rocks into as many,basons, and uniting to form one delightful stream. 

“ These waters abound with eels of a very extraordinary size and exquisite taste. 
Some of them were so large, thSt oqe was a heavy burthen for two men. As the 
streams are not deep, and perfectly transparent, these monstrous fish, which are seen 
crawling along the bottom,may be easily struck with an harpoon; though there 
was no occasion to employ any other means to take them than the hook; as the 
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Wjt was no sooner thrown into the water than they instantly seized it They have 
sometimes indeed been shot, with the ordinary ammunition of the sportsman. 

“ The vallies, which are fertilised by these beautiful rivulets, insensibly widen as 
they approach the sea, till they extend sometimes into plains of two thousand yards 
broad, whose soil, to the depth of eight or ten feet, possesses the most fertile qua¬ 
lities : they are also covered with those delightful groves which have been already 
mentioned, beneath whose shade, in the noon-tide of the hottest season, the air 
possesses a most agreeable and enlivening freshness. The trees shoot up their tufted 
tops to the same height, and interlacing their branches with each other, form a suc- 
session of leafy canopies which blend, as it were, into a large platform of never- 
failing verdure; while the stems, like so many strait and lofty pillars,-et once 
support and nourish it: an unrivalled example of the architecture of nature. At 
the same time the greatest part of the trees which adorn this litde paradise, arc not 
less useful to the service, than gratifying to the senses of man. The different kinds 
of palm tree, are so many astonishing magazines to supply the necessaries of life: 
their fruit is excellent; while the juice which flows from their trunks is, without 
any preparation, a very delicious and salutary beverage. , The leaves of some of 
them are esculent, and of a grateful taste; while others bear a resemblance to linen 
^U)d silken stuffs. These wonderful trees abound in every part of the island, 
and it may be expected that some account should be given of them. 

0/ the dij^erent sorts of Trees, 

“ Palm trees, of which there are more than thirty kinds, have been so frequently 
described, as to render a minute account of them superfluous: it may be proper, 
however, to give some general account of those which we found in the Isle of 
Rodriguez. They are in general abodt thirty or forty feet in height ,• their trunk is 
strait and without leaves, but covered with a kind of sharp scales, which are some¬ 
what raised at the point: others have a sthooth bart:. At the upper part of die 
trunk grow the branches of palm leaves, which bang around like sdtnany plumes of 
feathers: beneath these branches grow long 'Clusters of fruit, which is green, and 
of the size as well as the shape of an egg; it is known by the name of dstte. In the 
centre of this large leafy pidmage, and on the Summit of tije trunk, grows what is 
called the cabbage: it- is not visible; as the branOhes. rise all atcrUbd and (ker- 
top its situation.' It a composed of terser leaves, which adhere closely to each 
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other, and form a mass like that of a cabbage. It is about two feet in height, and 
of the same thickness as the trunk. The large outward leaves of this mass are white, 
sweet, supple, and strong: they may be used as goat skins, when skilfully dressed; 
or linen, or satin, or napkins and towels; such is their various utility. The mem¬ 
branes or leaves of the heart are tender and crisp, like that of a lettuce: it may be 
eaten raw, and tastes like a nut; and forms an admirable ragout, when dressed with 
the fat and liver of the land turtle. 

" The nectar of this island is the palm wine, so well known throughout the Indies. 
There were two modes employed to obtain it: we sometimes made an hole, about 
five inches diameter, in the trunk of the tree, at the height of about six feet, and a 
vessel being suspended under it, was soon filled with this pleasant liquor: at other 
times the cabbage was scooped out of the tree; by which operation a cistern was 
formed on the top, from whence two or three times a day the juice might be drawn. 
Either way the liquor was equally good; but in order to spare the trees, the first 
method is the best; as after the reservoir, formed by the removal of the cabbage, 
has furnished its liquor for about a month, the tree becomes so exhausted as to de-i 
dine and die. J^ut the incision, if not made too deep, is not attended with any fatal 
effects: the liquor will not however flow firom one aperture more than four days, 
when the tree must be left to recover its strength; besides, if a very large wound 
should be made, it may weaken the trunk to such a degree as to disable it from 
resisting the hurricanes. 

“ The Latanier f Corypha umbraculifera, JJnn.) is placed by botanists in the 
dass of palm trees. In the Isle of Rodriguez this tree has a strait trunk, formed, as 
it appears, of a succession of large rings of equal thickness, with a smooth bark. At 
the top there is cabbage similar to that which has been j ust described; at the bottom of 
which several large leaves shoot forth, whose stalks are six or seven feet in length. 
These leaves are strong and thick, and resemble an open fan; some of them are 
eight feet in diameter, so that they form an excellent covering for houses: they may 
alsQ.be shaped into hats and umbrellas. The stalk, which is hollow, is four fingers 
broad, and upwards of an inch thick, and rather round on the sides: the extremity 
of k.-i/fhich springs from thejree, and in a great measure embraces it, presents a 
large and concave shape, which is sometimes more than a foot in diameter, is about 
the thickness of a crown piece, and was made to serve the purpose of plates and 
dishes. The exterior rind of this stalk may be employed for ropes, and the fibres 
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of the interior one will serve as a sewing thread. It appears indee,d that it might 
be woven into linen, if the filaments wSre properly prepared. The wine drawn 
from the latanier does not differ, cither in the taste or other qualities, from that of 
the palm tree: but it is necessary to apply it to immediate use; as on the third or 
fourth day it begins to be sour, and on the seventh or eighth it acquires as sharp 
an acid as the strongest vinegar, without any change in its colour. 

" The dates of die latanier are of a larger size than those of the palm tree; but 
as there was plenty of better things, such as flesh, fish, fruits, &c. we abandoned 
the dates to the doves and other birds, of which a future description wdll be given. 

“ Around the lower part of the cabbage of the latanier, and between the stalks 
of its large leaves, there grows a kind of cotton of a light lemon colour, which is 
known throughout the Indies by the name of Capoe, of which wc made excellent 
matrasses: this cotton may be spun and employed to every purpose of the weaver, 
&c. We should indeed have endeavoured to manufacture the capoe, as well as the 
fibres or filaments of the leaves of the lataniers, into some kind of useful fabric, 
but we were well furnished with linen and cloth; and the air withal was so luild, as 
• to render our clothes in a great measure unnecessary. 

“ This island also produces several other kinds of wholesome fruit trees; that 
which bears a species of pepper, is about the size of a plumb tree, and lias a leaf 
like that of the jessamine; the fruit grows in small bunches, and served to heighten 
our culinary preparations. 

“ The sea having brought some cecoa nuts to our shore, whose germ began to 
appear, we planted one of them some months after our arrival, and when we quitted 
the island it liad risen into a tree of four feet in height. 

“ There is every reason to conjecture that these cocoa nuts, which sometimes 
weigh five or six pounds, and are thrown upon the coast of this island without suf¬ 
fering the least injury, come from the Lsle St. Brandon, which is from sixty to eighty 
leagues to the ncKth and windward of Rodriguez. The sea never brings any thing 
Ixit on that side; which justifies the opinion^ that^wc were indebted for these presents 
to the currents, as well as to the wind and tide. It is very probable, that in the 
hurricane season, tlie whirlwind may have blown tl^sc fruits from the Isle St. 
'Brandon to a considerable distance in tin: sea, when they became subject to the 
course of the waves. 

There is also in the Isle Rodriguez the Indian Fig trcf f fici/S its 
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brandies eictend in a Circulat form, and are so thick as to be impenetrable to the 
solar rays. Some of these trees are so large that two or three hundred persons may 
take shelter under them r this circumstance arises from the peculiar property of the 
branches, which bend down to the earth, take root there, and form a progeny of 
items that, by shooting forth new branches,*compose this vast extent of shade: the 
inhabitants of the East hold this tree in great veneration, and frequently erect their 
pagodas beneath it. ' . 

“ According to Boulaye le Gout, this tree is called the sacred Kasta, and is held 
in such high estimation by the devotees, because their god Kan is said to have di¬ 
verted himself with playing the flute beneath the umbrage of its wide spreading 
branches. The same author adds, that the inhabitants do not venture to rob it of 
a single leaf, from the apprehension that death will inevitably follow within a year 
of such a violation. He also refers his reader to what Herodotus and Quintus 
Curtius have written concerning it. Tavernier also mentions, that it is called Lul 
by the Persians; but that the Franks gave it the name of Banian, because the 
penitent Faquirs and Banians perform their devotions within its btJwers. M. dc 
Rochefort calls it Pareiuricr, in his natural history of the Antilles. According to his 
description, the leaves of its young branches are like those of the quince, the upper 
part being green, and the under part whitish and downy: they are the favourite food 
of the elephants. Its fruit consists of small figs of the same size as those of Europe, 
but not so well tasted: they are of a red colou^ both within and without. The 
natives of the country where this tree grows mSke some kind of dress of the bark. 

“ The Kasta of the Isle of Rodriguez has a leaf the size of an human hand: it 
is thick, and resembles the shape of an heart, like that of the lilac, and to the touch 
is soft as satin. The flower is white, and emits a pleasing odour; the fruit is round, 
its colour red, and of the size of a small plum. Its skin is hard, and contains small 
seeds like those of our figs. It is not unwholesome, but its taste is insipid: it is the 
ednomon food of the bats, who roost in great numbers among the tufted branches 
of the tree. 

” The wood of the trees in this island is, in general, very hard j that which we 
employed in building our huts, became full of worms within a few weeks after it 
was cut detwn; but if it is left to soak during a month in the sea, the worm cannot 
enter it. 

TheVfe is a tree which, fiom its foetid smell, we called the stinking wood: it 
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is the most serviceable of any other for carpentry; but, from its obnoxious qualities, 
little use could be made of it. 

“ I’his island docs not produce any kind of tree, shrub, plant, or herb, that is of 
the growth of Europe, except purslane, which is found in the vallies.' We sowed 
some of it, which was brought from the Cape of Good Hope, and it proved to be 
exactly the same as the native purslane of the island. 

Animals. 

There are no four-footed animals at Rodrigue/., but rats, lizards, and latid 
turtles. Of the latter there arc three different kinds; and some of them are so large 
as to weigh an hundred pounds. Their flesh is wholesome, and not unlike our 
mutton, but more delicate. The fat, which is white, does not congeal, atwl is never 
known to cause an indigestion: we considered, it as superior tothe finest butter of 
Europe; it is also a sovereign remedy for sprains, rheumatism, and similar com¬ 
plaints. The liver is a most delicious food, and is very large in proportion to the 
animal, as it is equal to one-third of the whole weight of the flesh. The bones arc 
solid, and consequently without marrow. • 

" These turtles lay their eggs in the sand, with which they cover them ; when 
they are left to the slow operation of being hatched by the sun. They arc perfectly 
round, like billiard balls, and arc not larger than those of our common fowls. 
The shell is soft, and the interior part is excellent food. 

“ There is such an abundance of tBcse land turtles, that they are sometimes seen 
in flocks of two or three thousand. They collect together towards the evening, in 
the coolest places they can find, and in such close array, that the spot which they 
have chosen seems to be paved with their shells. It has been observed that .some 
of them constantly take their post at a small distance from the main body, as if to 
perform the duty of centincls: but the utility of this arrangement is not readily 
comprehended, as the turtle possesses no means of active defence, or the least capa¬ 
city to save itself from danger by flight, • 

" There are also sea turtles in great abundance j and some of them have been 
taken that weighed upwards of a quarter of a ton. They lay their eggs in sandy 
places near the sea, and always in the night: they deposit jihem in an hole about 
three feet in depth, and a foot broad} aftd the largest lay about two hundred in the 
short space of two hours: having covered them with sand, they leave them to be 
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hatched by the heat, which effects the purpose at the end of six weeks. The young 
ones, at their birth, are not larger than chickens; and, on coming out of the 
shell, hurry instantly to the sea. We somciiincs diverted ourselves with carrying 
some of them to the distance of a quarter of a league within land; when, being 
placed on the ground, they took the strait road to the sea. At this period tlicy 
walk or crawl faster than when they are grown to a larger size. The frigates (sula 
Jregata) and many otlicr birds destroy them in such numbers, that not a tenth part 
escapes from such voracious enemies: but as the turtle lays every year from a 
thousand to twelve hundred eggs, the multiplication is not easily calculated. 

“ These eggs are not so grateful a food as those of the land turtles; neither 
is the,flesh so delicate. The eggs of both, however, are of the same shape; 
and the white is so soon desiccated, that the egg may be properly said to contain 
nothing but the yolk. 

“ The liver of the sea turtle has scarcely any taste; but the smell is rancid; 
and it excites an unpleasant sensation in the stomach for a considerable time after 
it has been ealen. , 

“ These animals fetd on the herbs that grow at the bottom of the sea, and are 
never seen on shore but when they lay their eggs. Previous to that operation, they 
cemain nine days in a state of coition. 

“ Their fat, after it has been once melted, remains in a liquid state. Its taste, as 
well as that of the land turtle, is very grateful the palate, and a most excellent 
article for culinary purposes. 

“ The sea turtle will live upwards of a month without eating, provided it has 
discharged its eggs, and is dashed, from time to time, with pails of sea water. Its 
blood is cold. 

Fish. 

“ The Lamcntin, or sea' cow, (trichcchus manatus, Linn.) is also found in great 
abundance in tl^ seas that surrftund this island, and appears in large herds. Its 
head resembles that of a hog, with a less pointed snout. It has no fins, but in their 
place two paws. The body is thidk as far as the navel; and the tail has this pecu¬ 
liarity, in common with the whale, that the breadth of it is horizontal, when the 
animal is laid on its belly. Its blood is tyarm, and its skin is rough, hard, and of 
a blackish htie. A small quantity of hairs is scattered over it, though they are 
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scarcely perceptible. Its eyes are small 5 and two holes which it opens and shuts at 
pleasure, may be denominated its gills and cars. As it seldom shews its tongue, 
which is not large, many have asserted that it has none. It has grinders, and even 
tusks, which appear as in a wild boar, but it has no fore teeth. Its gums are very 
hard, and with them it tears up and browzes upon the grass at the bottom of the 
sea. Its flesh is excellent and wholesome, and resembles that of the best veal. The 
largest of these animals are about twenty feet in length. 

" The females have breasts like those of a woman. Some mention that it has 
two young ones at a time, and that it suckles them both together, supporting them 
at its bosom with its paws 5 but as I never saw it embrace more than one, I am 
inclined to believe that the former account is erroneous. 

“ This extraordinary nurse seems to verify the description of the prophet Jere¬ 
miah, in his Lamentations, cb, iv. ‘ Even the sea monsters draw out the breast; they 
‘ give suck to their young ones j but the daughter of my people is become cruel, like 
‘ the ostriches in the wilderness.’ 

" Ifliis fish is taken with great ease. It feeds in flocks like sheep, not more than 
three or four feet from the surface of the water; and when we went into the midst 
of them they did not quit their station, so that we could take which wc pleased, 
either fay dwoting them, or dragging them by main"force on shore; thougli the 
latter mode would employ three or four men to effect it. We sometimes found 
three or four hundred of them fcedjng together, and so little disposed were they to 
avoid us, that we often touched their'^rcasts in order to select the fattest. By tying 
a rope round the tail, they were dragged out of the water; and as the flesh of the 
smaller ones is the most delicate, our fishery was confined to them. The fat is 
firm, and well flavoured; and neither in its appearance or taste can the flesh 
be distinguished from that of butdwr’sj meat. This animal dies immediately on 
losing a little blood. 

Our discovery of its being an mhabitant of these seas, arose from our finding 
a dead one on the sbore^ some months after our arrival in the island. We did not 
however observe that it was amphibious; indeed, it is to be doubted whether it is 
able to drag along its unwieldy shape on the land. 

“ A large number of other kinds of fish inhabit the surrouiKhng seas j all of which, 
excepting oysters and eels, are differoit from those of Europe. 

“ Sea-eels were easily caught with a line, as well as those of die feesh water. 
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From the breakers to the land, there are larj^ apots that are covered at high water, 
and remain dry wheDitbe sea withdraws itself. In this space, there arc ditches or 
hollows formed by the sea, which, as they always remain full of water, retain large 
quantities of fish. In these pools a line may be employed with ease and p-'easure; 
because these waters being very clear, the fish are seen coming hastily to seize the 
hook, around which arises a kind of combat for the bait j so that in a very short 
time 'an abundance of them may be taken. 

" About a thousand yards from our habitations there was a creek which is full at 
high water, and at the mopth of which we used to lay a net, so that when the sea 
had retired there remained many different kinds of fish, and in great numbers, which 
were easily taken. There was also another creek on one side of our village that 
abounded in oysters, which stuck to the rocks. We often went to breakfast there on 
this delicious shell-fish; which also procured us an excellent ragout, when blended 
with the cabbage of the palm trees, and the fat of turtles. 

Birds. 

The most remarkable bird in this island is the Solitaire, so called because it is 
never seen in flocks. The plumage of the males is gray intermixed with brown; 
their feet and beak resemble those of the turkey, though the latter is rather more 
crooked. They have scarce any tail, and their hinder part is covered with feathers 
in such a manner as to give it a round apgg^rance. They are taller than the 
turkey; and have a straight neck, somewhat longer in proportion than that bird when 
it erects its head. They have a black and lively eye, but are without crest or top-knot. 
They never fly, as their wings are not snflBciemly strong to sustain the weight of dieir 
bodies ; and they employ them principally as the means of attack or defence, or to 
call to one another. For this latter purpose, they turn round twenty or thirty times 
with great velocity; when their wings, being outspread, the motion produces a 
noise which resembles that of a kestril; and may be heard at the distance of an 
hundred yards. The bone of the pinion enlarges at the extremity, and forms, under 
its fisathcrsj a small round lump like a musket ball, which, with the beak, forms its 
principal defence. It is very difficult to catch it in the woods, but in an open 
space it is easily overtaken. From March till September these, birds are very fat; 
and when young, yield a well flavoured meafeisThe males sometimes weigh between 
forty and fifty pounds. 

** TbtS hen is a most beautiful bird. Some of the females are white, and others 
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brown. They have a kind of band, resembling what is called a widow’s peak, at 
the top of the bill, which is of a tan colour. They take great care to keep their 
feathers in a nice state of arrangement, and to clean themselves with their.bcak. 
The feathers that cover the thighs are curled at the end, so as to have the appearance 
of shells; and, as they are very thick, produce an agreeable effect. They have 
two projections on the crop, which arc formed of feathers whiter than the rest, and 
curiously represent the bosom of a woman. 

“ These birds walk with so much stateliness and grace, as must excite the admi¬ 
ration of all who behold them; and they have often been indebted for their lives, 
to their pleasing appearance. Though they appear rather of a familiar disposition, 
when they arc left to themselves, it is impossible to domesticate them. ^Vhehever 
■they arc taken, they shed tears without making the least noise, and obstinately refuse 
all kind of food; so that they soon die from the want of nourishment. Their gizzard 
is always found to contaip a brown stone, of the size of an hen’s egg, and of a 
rugged exterior: it is flat on one side and round on the other, and is very heavy 
and hard. This stone appears to be born with them, as they are found to contain 
it when quite young: besides, the channel that passes from the stomach to the 
gizzard is much too narrow to afford a passage for it. We made use of this stone, 
in preference to any other, to sharpen our knives. 

“ This bird builds its nest upon an heap of palm leaves, which it raises about a 
foot and an half from the ground ^or that purpose. It lays but one egg, which is 
larger than that of our European gbose. The cock and hen both sit on it in their 
turns; and the time necessary for hatching extends to seven weeks. During the 
•whole period of incubation and nourishing the nestling, which is not capable of 
supporting itself for several months after its birth, the parent birds do not suffer 
any of their kind to approach them : tke hen reserving to itself the right of driving 
away the intrusive females, and the cock exercising his office, of guarding the pri¬ 
vileged spot against male intruders. Each calling the other, as occasion requires, 
to perform the duty assigned it. 

When the young bird is in a state to maintain itself, the parents continue their 
union. We often remarked, fabulous as it may appear, that, within a few days after 
the young one has quitted the nest, a troop of thirty -or. forty, of the Old ones 
brought another of the same age to tire spot; where the former with its parents 
joined the troop; and they all proceeded to some retired place; the elder 
birds retired in pairs, and left tire two young ones, to themselves. A* V® frequently 
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followed them on these occasions, I vouch for the truth of this extraordinary 
circumstance, which we observed with equal surprise and satisfaction.' 

“ The Gelliiiottes (gallina rustica) are fat during the whole year, and of a delicate 
taste: they are of a light-gray colour, and there is very little difference in the plumage 
of the two sexes: they take such precaution in secreting their nests, that we could 
never discover any of them j and consequently did not taste their eggs. They have 
a red border round the eye; and their beak, which is straight and sharp, is also red, 
and about two inches in length. They were seldom able to fly, their fat rendering 
them too heavy for such an exertion. If any thing red is presented to them, it irri¬ 
tates them so much that they instantly attack it, and in the heat of their fury they 
are readily taken. The bitterns also which we found in the island were as fat and 
palatable as well fed capons, and more easily caught than the gelinoltes. 

“ The pigeons are somewhat smaller than those of Europe : they are of a slate 
colour, and always in a fit state for the table : they perch and build their nests on 
trees. They are so very familiar that, allured by the melon seeds, we seldom sat 
down to dinner without being attended by a considerable number of them. We 
accordingly caught them at our pleasure. They however never build their nests on 
the main island, but on tlie trees in the small islets near it, in order, as it may be 
supposed, to avoid the rats, which are so abundant in the former, but never pass 
over into the latter. 

“ The Fans, the Frigates, the Failles enqueu^nd some other sea birds who live 
solely on fish, make their nests on trees; but the ferrets and some others, lay and 
hatch their eggs on the sand in the islets, which are the habitation of the pigeons. 
The flesh of these birds has a rank taste, but their eggs are excellent. The fans 
come in the night to repose in the island; and the/r^^«/^s, who possess a superior 
power of flight, watch for their arrival on the tops of the trees, when they rise up 
to a great.height and pounce upon them like an hawk, but not with a view to kill 
then), but tq make them disgorge the contents of their stomach. The fou, when it 
is struck, seldom fails to cast up the fish it has in its craw, which the/regafe catches 
as it falls: there is sometimes a contest between these birds, but the frigate, which 
is more bold, active, and vigorous, seldom fails of obtaining its object. It is of a 
blackish colour, of the «ize of a duck, with wings of an extraordinary length. It is 
a bird of prey, with characteristic talons, and a beak six inches in length, which is 
crooked at the point. The old males have a piece of red flesh, that resembles a 
cock’s-comb, under the neck. 
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“ The/ou is so denominated, because it lights upon ships, and suffers itself to be 
taken: its back is of a chesnut colour, and its belly white; the beak is pointed, very 
thick towards the head, and notched on the sides; its legs are short, and its feet arc 
like those of the duck, and of a pale-yellow. 

” The Faille en queue is about the size of a pigeon, and entirely white j it has a 
short and strong beak, and a feather in its tail, about a foot and a half in length, 
from whence it takes its name. These birds waged a curious war with us, or rather 
with our caps: they used suddenly to attack us behind, and snatch them from off 
our heads; so that we were obliged to carry sticks, in order to defend ourselves 
against these extraordinary hostilities; but we could never discover the use to 
which these thievish birds appUed their booty, or whither they carried it. The ferret 
and the pluto will be described among the birds of the Isle ol France. 

“ In the Isle of Rodriguez there is but one kind of small bird, and it resembles the 
canary bird: we however never heard it sing, though it was so familiar as tp perch 
< 3 ti a book at the motpent we were reading it. 

“ There are green and blue parroquets in great abundance, which are of a mode¬ 
rate size : the flesh of the young ones is as delicate as that of young pigeons. There 
are also sea larks and snipes, and a very few swallows. 

" The bats fly about during the day like other birds; they are as large as a pullet, 
and each wing is about two feet in length. They never perch, but hook themselves 
to the branches of trees by their feet, with their head hanging downwards j and as 
their wings are also furnished with nboks, they do not readily fall to the ground 
when struck, but remain attached to the boughs: indeed, when seen at some distance 
enveloped in their wings, they have the appearance of fruit rather than of birds. 
The Dutch at the Isle of France considered them as a delicate food, and pre¬ 
ferred it to that of any other fowl, We however could notMng ourselves to eat 
them. They carry their young, of tirhich they have always two, wherever they go, 
and never quit them till they are able to fly. , , 

“ The palm trees and lataniers arc covered wkh lizards about a foot ip, length, 
whose beauty was a frequent object of our admiration: thay are black, gray, blue, 
green, and red, and of the most brilliant tints. Their common food is the fruit of 
the palm tree. They are not in the lea(«t obnoxious j and wc,found them so familiar, 
that they used to come and eat the melons, not only on the table, but from our 
hands. They are the prey of birds, and paiticularly of the bitterns; when we 
threw them down from the trees with a pole, the latter used to run w the spot 
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■and swallow them up before us> notwithstanding our utmost endeavours to obstruct 
•their voracity. 

“ There is also a nocturnal lizard, of a grayish colour, and a very unplcasing 
shape; it is as thick and as long as a man’s arm; and its flesh is not unpalatable: 
4 t is fond of the latanior. 

“ A quantity of salt may be collected from the holes of the high rocks on the 
coast, sufficient to supply the i^nd if it were inhabited in every part. The sea 
water is driven into these cavities by the force of the waves, and the sun, that 
Universal chemist of nature, converts it into salt. . 

“ The sea also broitght yellow amber, and ambergris: we found a large piece 
of the latter, of whose name and qualities we were altogether ignorant, and which 
■was the cause of all our subsequent misfortunes, as will be hereafter related. \Vc 
also found large quantities of bitumen, which we denominated amber, though it 
might more properly be considered as jet. 

“ This island produces a flower of a most agreeable odour: it is white as the 
lilly, and resembles in shape the common jessamine; it grows chiefly on the 
trunks of trees whicll are so decayed as to have become a kind of earthy sub- 
fctance; the fi agrance of these flowers is perceptible at the distance of an hundred 
yaids. 

" The air of Rodriguez is obnoxious both to lice and fleas, an effect which we 
practically experienced after our landing on it; >either are there any of those stinging 
flics and other small insects, that in many places arcvso troublesome, or rather so 
insupportable, during the night*. 

“In the small islands'which have been already mentioned as the asylums and 
breeding places of the pigeons, there is qn infinite number of sea-birds. Their 
flesli is neither palatable nor wholesome, but their eggs possess both those qualities. 
These birds arc so numerous, that, when they take their flight, the air is sometimes 
darkened by them. 

“ They hatch on the sand, and'so near to each otha: that they are in absolute 
contact, though of different kinds; they were so fearless of us that they would not 
move from before us, till tliey were forced from their situation. They lay thrw 
limes in the course of the year, but never produce more than one egg at each; 

* This is the more extraordinary, as musquitoes are very troublesome in the Isle of France: 
this difference probably proceeds from the large quantity of wdod-land there: * 

R 
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period j a circumstance which is unknown among the birds of Europe. Some ad¬ 
ditional peculiarities belonging to them will be mentioned hereafter. 

Inconveniencies. 

“ Having related the advantages and beneficial productions of this island and its 
environs, we shall now mention those circumstances which were unpleasant, and 
attended with inconvenience. 

“ There is a small fly, which, immediately on our landing, surrounded and 
covered us: so great was their number that it answered no purpose whatever 
to kill them: they do not sting, but when they settle on the face they occasion a 
troublesome itching. At sunset they retire to the trees, and reappear at sunrise: 
as they love shelter and a gentle air, we had no sooner cleared a tract of land, than 
the wind, having a more free course about our huts, drove them into the woods, and 
freed us from their persecution within the extent of our plantation ; but we were 
sure to meet them when we enlarged our walks beyond it. 

" There is also a larger fly, which, unfortunately for us, had sufficient strength 
to resist tlie wind, and proved extremely troublesome. Its belly is full of live 
worms, which it deposited on our meat; and even let them fall on us as they flew: 
the only means of preserving our food from this insect was by steeping it from time 
to time in sea water. Coverings or safes might indeed have been made, by weaving 
the filaments of the latanier leaf fus^hat purpose, but such a contrivance did not 
occur, when it might have been so serviceable to us. 

“ We were also persecuted by rats, which are like those of Europe, and in great 
numbers: they not only ate the seed we sowed, but used to gnaw whatever they 
found in our huts. The Americans havp snakes which .seem to have a natural hos¬ 
tility to this vermin. Cats also wage continue war with them’; but we had no other 
assistance than that of the owls, and our own traps: we however contrived in a 
great measure to banish them, though they occasionally returned to torment 
The roost expeditious and certain method to redficc them would be, by scattering 
perisdned food: the island being small they would soon be destroyed, nor would 
any inconvenience arise from such a mortality, if it were to take place previous to 
the establhdiment of the colony. 

“ The land crabs were also among our enemies; and from their ^digious 
numbers h would be jdmost impossible to destroy them, as well as from the difficulty 
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of fotang them aat of their holes. They inhabit the lower parts of the island, where 
they dig in the earth till they come to water: their den is spacious, with several 
outlets; and they have the precaution to wander but very seldom to any consi¬ 
derable distance from them. They continued, however, to ravage the produce of 
out; garden, both day anti night; and even to burrow beneath the fences which had 
been formed to protect it. The back, car shell, is round, about four inches in 
diameter, and of a dingy red. This animal moves in every direction, upon eight 
claws, which rise about three inches from the ground; and it has, in common with 
every kind of crab, two large indented claws of unequal site; that of its right side, 
being larger and stronger than that on the left. When it is in motion, its mouth 
cannot be perceived, as it is beneath its body; but its eyes are like thosf of the crab* 
in France and England, the one rising an inch above the other, on the extremity 
and forepart of the shell. 

“ It instantly retires .on its being approached; but as it always pursues the stones 
which are thrown at it, suificient opportunities are given to strike it. It is, however, 
imprudent to risque the being pinclted by it. It frequently cleans its hole; and, 
having heaped up the ’offensive ordure, removes the whole, by pressing it with its 
claws to its belly: a reiteration of this labour soon completes the cleanly office. 

“ Some time previous and subsequent to the full moons of July and Augilst, these 
crabs proceed by thousands, from all pans of the island, to the sea, laden with 
eggs. Great numbers might be destroyed at th^pe periods; and wc have sometimes 
killed upwards of three thousand in the course of an evening, with our sticks, 
without producing any visible decrease. 

“ In the second year of our abode in the island, the project was adopted of sowing 
seeds in the places which these creatures inhabited, in order to keep them away 
from the gardens; at’least till our plants were grown to such a size as to defy 
their inroads. The precaution was also taken to'’sow the seeds of plants that 
we wished to cultivate, in those spots which the crabs did not frequent: these were 
elevated situations, with a rocky bbttom, and at a distance from the brooks. 

" The sea-cralK are much larger, as well as a more wholesome food, than those of 
the land; and dieif |^h is more easy trf^igestion. There is another kind of these 
animals, which in tfie'Antilles are called Tourlouroux: they are nearly of the 
same sh^pe as those which have been just described, but somewhat less. They 
may be said to be amphibious, as the tide fills their habitations twice a day. 

Ra 
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“ The hurricane, to which this island is subject in the inonths df January op 
F ebruary, is a most formidable enemy. We twice experienced the horrors of 
it. This furious wind generally springs up after mild weatlier, and even after 
a calm. Its extreme vblence lasted during the space of an hour; when we saw 
several large trees laid prostrate, and our own huts shattered to pieces. The 
sea was iu a most terrible state of agitation, and, raising its billows like mountains, 
drove them against the shore with such impetuosity, that they seemed to threaten its 
existence. The heavens were confounded- with the earth; the air thickened, and 
covered us with darkness; while the clouds, rolling over each other, dissolved in 
such streams of rain, that the fine and fertile vallies exhibited a general inundation,, 
whose torreijts bore down every thing before them. The animals instinctively 
preserved themselves from the fury of ihe storm, by taking refuge jn the holes of ihc 
mountains; they soon however reappeared, as the weather, in- a short time, reassumed 
its serene and pleasant state. The last of the two hurricancs.which we experienced 
at Rodriguez, was much more terrible than the former; in the midst of its greatest 
violence, there was a sudden calm, and extraordinary stillness, which induced us to 
think that it was passed away; but it soon rctuined with a renewed and aggravated 
fury. It entirely dc.aroyed. all our garden.';, by overwhelming them with a deluge 
of salt water; but aS the soil was not injured by tbai circumstance, our first occu¬ 
pation, on quitting the recesses of the rocks, where we had taken shelter, was to sow 
our seeds, as we had already donc^y^ 

“ The last enemy with which we had to contend, was the green caterpillar, which 
always succeeds the hurricanes. I'hcse reptiles greatly annoyed us, from February 
to April, by eating our melons; of which they would not leave a single leaf. 
Experience, however, at length taught us to keep the plants covered between 
sunset and stinrisc; by which precaution--they were at length preserved. As 
this vermin did not touch eiftier endive or purslane, it may be reasonably pre¬ 
sumed, that there are other herbs and vegetables which would be unpalatable to them. 

“ There are also small scorpions' in some parts of the island; but they are by' 
no means dangerous, as we were stung by them without any other inconvenience 
than the sensation of being pricked by a pin. 

« When we bathed in the sea, or waded in it for the purp'ose of fishing, we were 
often surrounded by shoals of sharks,- some of which were of a large size, without 
receiving the least injury from them. When we were upon the fatal rock of the. 
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Isle of France, which will be particularly mentioned hereafter, we saw, an hundred 
times, a pack of hounds swimming after a stag in the sea, and in parts which 
abounded with sharks, without the least interruption; nor did any accident happen 
to us though we continually bathed there. There is every reason to conclude, 
that the sharks of these parts are of a different kind from those which frequent other 
seas; where, they are described and known to he of a most dangerous and ravenous 
nature. 

Tbeir Occupations and Enjoymenist. 

•* Our occupations, during our abode in the island, were not, as it may be 
imagined, very important, but it was necessary to do something. The repair of 
our huts, and the cultivation of our gardens, employed one portion of our time, and 
walking engaged another. We often went to the southward of the island, which we 
crossed in all directions; and sometimes made the tour of it; nor is there a single 
spot that wc have not frequently visited. Neither the high mountains, nor the lesser 
hills, are without verdure, though they are very rocky j but there is from two to four 
feet depth of earth ab&ve the rock. At the same time large and straight trees are 
seen to arise-between the crags i nor could we discover the earth that nourished them. 
At a distance, this circumstance gives a more advantageous idea of the island than it 
deserves, because it encourages a conjecture, that it contains a deep and excellent soil. 

“ 'I'here are few or no places in the island \jyich are not easy of access; and in 
every part there is plenty of provision and water. If no kind of fowl is visible, to 
strike a tree with force, and hollow aloud, wdll occasion them irrstantly to hasten to 
u, when tliey may be easily struck down with a slick or a stone. It w’as by the 
lullowing accident that w'c discovered this singular circumstance. As we were 
one day rambling about at a distance fcpm each other, it became necessary for us to 
shout very loud, in order to collect the tfompany, when we were astonished to see 
the birds flying, and coming from all parts round about us; so that a single dis- 
«harge of our pieces was sufticient*to procure Vis plenty. The land turtle is likewise 
to be,found every where; and the air is so mild and temperate, that there is no 
reason to apprehend any inconvenience from sleeping beneath the canopy of heaven. 
Shelter, however, is easily obtained, and a few leaves of the latanier may at any time- 
be contrived to afford it. 

“ Besides our little journies, we seldom failed to take our evening walks. One of 
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them possessed so much beauty as to deserve a partkuJai dcscripriout it attended 
along the sea-shore to the left of the rivulet: it consisted of a natural avenue of 
trees, which was as straight as if it had been planted with a line: it run parallel 
with the sea, was about twelve hundred paces in length, and might be continued 
for seven or eight miles. One side of this charming spot presented a vast expanse of 
ocean, whose tide, rolling over the breakers, at the distance of about a league, produced 
a confused but pleasing murmur: the other side offered a view of the most delightful 
vallies, which wore die appearance of beautiful orchards in the mild and ricli season 
of autumn, and were bounded by a fine range of hills, that closed the prospect. 

“Among the great number and variety of trees which nature has lavished on 
this spot, there is one which deserves particular attention for its beauty, grandeur, 
and the symmetrical arrangement of its magnificent branches; their extremities arc 
every, where tufted in an extraordinary manner, while its large and thick fidiage 
drops around almost to the ground; so that on whatever side this fine tree is ap¬ 
proached, a very small part, if any, of its trunk is perceptible. Within its shade 
there are branches that appear like timber work, expressly contrived to support the 
large tufts of foliage, which, spreading around form a kind of natural pavilion, the 
freshness of whose umbrage is inexpressibly grateful. The fruit, however, is of a 
sour, unpleasant taste, not unlike that of a lipe quince j but there is no rea.son to 
suppose it unwholesome-: it grows in clusters, and appeared at a distance like the 
fruit of the anana. The leaves, which are of a fine green, have so short a stalk 
that they seem to be attached to the tree itself: the largest are four or five inches 
broad at the upper part, and terminate in a point, their length being about fifteen 
inches,; white the fruit, which is of different colours, according as it is more or less 
advanced to maturity, appears between them. The whole presented an astosiishing 
object of vegetable gran^ur and beauty. 

“ In this solitary situltion we amusedniurselvcs with chess, trictrac, bowls, and 
skittles. Hunting ani^ftshing, from their facilities, did not deserve the name of 
occupations: and to ilfary our amusements, we soAietimes did not di.sdain to instruct* 
the imitative faculties of the parroquets, which are so numerous in this island. 

“ During the last year we were often occupied in building the boat, whose history 
will be given hereafter; and we lengthened out our day by the aid of our lamps, 
which were supplied with the oil of turtle. We employed, burning-glasses to light 
our fires. 
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" As we had flesh and fish in abundance, with herbs, roots, fruit, and palm wine, 
there was no. reason to.apprehend any inconveraence from a dearth of provisions: 
on the contrary, we were nourished with very wholesome and even lUKurious food, 
which never occasioned the least sickness or indigestum, though we were without 
bread: the captain had, indeed, left two large barrels of biscuit, which was principally 
employed in thickening our soup. 

* Preparations for tbeir Departure from Rodriguez, 

“ We had already been more than a year in this island, when we became uneasy 
that no vessel had arrived there; nor were we free from alarm, that a portion of the 
be.si part of our lives might be passed in this unprofitable solitude; it was at length 
resolved among us that, after having waited for news from M. du Quesne during 
two whole years, wc should do our utmost to get to the Isle of Mauritius, .as vessels 
arrived there every year from the Cape of Good Hope- 

Tliat island is not more than eighty leagues from Rodriguez, though, in our 
situation, it was natural to consider it as a very long passage; but as the wind blew 
regularly on that quarter, it was determined that we should instantly build a boat 
in the best manner in our power; and if there was any probability of its being 
capable of service, attempt the voyage. 

“ The undertaking appeared to be pregnant with difficulties, but not altogether 
impracticable: we were, indeed, to construct a l^rge boat, without intelligent work¬ 
men, and with few tools. Besides, we had neither pitch, tar, ropes, anchor, or 
compass: in short, a thousand other obstacles presented themselves to the reflection, 
and filled us with alarm. It was, nevertheless, resolved to set about the work, and 
if wc did not lose our labour, to proceed on the voyage. Accordingly, without 
apprenticeship or experience, we, in an instant, became carpenters, rope makers, 
sailors, Sic. and proceeded to employ our united efforts to forward the important 
object we had in view. The sea had fortunately thrown upon the shore a large 
square oak beam of sixty feet in length, which was sawed into planks j but as the 
saw broke three times in performing this office, and was also handled with little - 
skilly they were of unequal thickness, and altogether indifferently shaped. 

“ Our bark was tweoty-two feet long at the keel, six broad, four deep, and 
round at both ends: we were provided with a small quantity,of nails; and Jean 
de la Haye, the goldsmith, who had some instraments of his trade along-with 
him, forged others, as well as some useful iron tools; be had also contrived 
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to mend the .saw. Old linen was, employed for thq purpose of caulking} and 
tbc kind of jet, which has been alreadyinicntioned, when, mixed witii the native gum 
of the place, dissolved in turtle oil, served as pitch. We twisted the fibres of the 
latanier leaves into ropes, which were of sufficient strcngtli, but defective in pliancy; 
and they frayed also, in a short time, when employed in running work. A piece of 
rock which weighed about an hundred and fifty pound.s, served for an anchor; and 
we formed a sail as well as we could. Thus, by the joint contribution of our in¬ 
dustry, ihe boat was, completed; and, by our united strength launched into the 
water. 

" For our stock of provisions, a sufficient quantity of dried lamcntin was pre¬ 
pared; and several barrels were filled with water; wc also took the biscuit that 
remained ; and furnished ourselves with plenty both of land and water melon.s, the 
latter of which may be kept for a consideiable time. 

" We were so fortunate also, in a general search for whatever might be of u.se, as 
to find a small solar quadrant, which, though of a very inferior kind, we flattered 
ourselves might be useful in our projected expedition: when, however, the boat was 
launched, we discovered that it did not obey- the rudder, ahd we were under the 
necessity of supplying its place with an oar. 

“ The day fixed for pur departure was Saturday the 19th of April, 1693, 
because it w'as near the full moon, when the state of the tide would enable us to 
pass the breakers, and we should possess light through the greater part of the night. 
These breakers surrounded the island, with due exception of two openings which 
gave access to it. 

“ When wc arrived at Rodriguez, we perceived on the bark of several trees the 
names of certain Dutchmen who had landed there some years before, and had left 
thq date of that circumstance; we accordingly determined fO follow their example, 
and consequently wrote a brief account of our history in French and Flemish; 
particularly specifying the date of our arrival, the time of our abode, and the day of 
our departure;'this document was inclosed in a phial, which was placed in a niche 
cut in the trunk of a large tree, beneath whose shade we used to take our meals, 
and which we believed to be proof against the violence of the hurricanes. 

“ At length the day of our departure arrived, and after having implored the 
divine assistance and protection, of which we appeared to be in great need, we 
embarked about noon with our provisions and our property: the weather was fine, 
And the wind favourable; and though the boat was, as may be supposed, of an 
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imperfect construction and wretchedly equipped,.we were animated with the most 
sanguine hope of succeeding in our expedition. We reckoned, indeed, if the fine 
weather continued, and die kind of monsoon, which has already been mentioned, 
prevailed, that, according to our calculation, founded on the information of the 
captain and sailors during our passage, we should arrive in two days and two nights 
at the Island of Mauritius. 

“ We accordingly departed, with the animating hope that we should soon find 
ourselves among the inhabitants of the world. The space between the island and the 
breakers was soon passed; but we relied too much on our good fortune; for, instead 
of endeavouring to make our way through one of the openings already mentioned, 
we passed over the breakers, and the boat unfortunately struck one of their points 
in its passage; but, as we scarcely felt any shock, wc flattered ourselves that no 
mischief would ensue: we were however deceived; for a leak soon appeared, 
and the water gained so rapidly upon us, that wc instantly determined to regain the 
land. In the mean time the boat was filling, the helm was of no use, the wind blew 
us away, and fear prevented us for some time from employing any means of preser¬ 
vation. At length, however, the love of life instigated us to exertion; and by em¬ 
ploying the oars, and having a leading wind, the breakers were soon repassed j but 
about thirty paces beyond them the boat sunk. If this event had taken place but a 
quarter of an hour before, we must inevitably have perished; the boat, however, did 
not overturn, and we remained upon its deck, in not more than three feet water. 
As the sea began to ebb, and being not more than half a league from land, wc 
determined to wait till the water was sufficiently lowered for us to drag our chests 
on shore. 

“ This task was at length completed, but with great pain and difficulty, and we 
were obliged to return to the boat several times, in order to effect it: though 
pnich of our cargo was lost, we preserved those articles which were most necessary 
to us. On the following day we contrived to recover our boat, and drag it on 
shore. 

“ The greatest loss, however, that we sustained, was in the 'Seath of Isaac Boyer, 
which was occasioned by the extreme fatigue he underwent on this unfortunate 
occasion. He was the strongest and most vigorous person among us; but, worn out 
by the exertions he had made to recover the boat, and the articles it contained, he 
laid himself down, naked as he was, on the scorching sands, an indiscretion which 
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brought on a fever, attended with delirium; and as we possessed no medicines, or 
indeed any medical skill, the sick man was left to the operations of nature, which, 
aftrr sonic little struggle, was overpowered by the disease. He died in the twenty- 
ninth year of his age; and beneath the shade of a palm-free, his remains were reli¬ 
giously deposited 

“ Though the grief which we felt for the loss of a friend, who was equally useful 
and dear to us, was such as the occasion merited j and though our first undertaking 
was attended with such unpropitious circumstances, it was immediately proposed to 
make another attempt to leave the island, even in such a brittle bark as ours, and 
boldly to brave once more the winds and the waves. It was determined, however, 
to profit by former misfortunes, and to employ a greater degree of precaution. It 
was said that the boat would be strengthetted by its repairs, and that buoys might be 
placed to ascertain a better and less dangerous passage through the reefs. It was 
also suggested that we should quit the island at the moment of spring tide, with a 
view to pass over tlie rocks, if it should not be practicable to follow the track marked 
out by-the buoys. 

" I thought, with my companions, that it would be terrible indeed to be confined 
for the rest of our days, in an island of the Antipodes; but at the same time it did 
not appear to me possible that a miserable gondola, such as we had made, would 
be capable of sustaining so long a passage, especially as we had not the necessary 
equipments. I had, indeed, opposed the first design; and was still more averse 
to forward the second. I represented in strong terms, but accompanied with gentle 
mamvers, the necessity of giving a greater degree of consideration to the design 
which was meditated. I praised the courage of those who were the most forward in 
promoting the project, and assented to-soine of their reasons; at the same time I re- 
tiuested them to reflect, that it would be a miracle if we escaped from a second wreck. 
1 added, that e.xpctience should have made us wiser: that this impracticable scheme 
had already cost the valuable life of one of our companions; and that we ought to 
consider such an event as a warning to continue the exercise of our patience. I 
proceeded to observe,*that the assistance which we expected might be on the sea, 
and that it might arrive at the moment when we were the sport of the waves, or 
gorging the monsters which inhabit them. We were, I said, in a situation where we 
wanted no^iing that was necessary to sustain life j at the same time we might pre¬ 
pare large fires on the elevated spots of the island, to invite any passing vessel to 
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come to our assistante: and to aid us in such a project, the latanier afforded its 
cotton, and the turtle its oil. Other arguments might have been used, but those 
■which 1 had already employed did not receive a favourable attention. 

“ We arc losing lime, exclaimed one of the most determined among us, and we 
have had enough of prosing; so follow me, my friends, and let us think of the readiest 
means to quit this irksome solitude. At this summons, every one rose up as if it 
had been uttered by an oracle; and nothing was now thought of hut to prepare for 
the voyage. I ventured to make additional propositions, and thereby gained some 
little time ; but, at length, it was resolved that wc should embark on the day of the 
full moon. 

“ As nothing worse could happen to me, than to live and die alone in an island 
at the extremity of the world, I resolved, though not without some degree of hesi¬ 
tation, to depart with my adventurous friends. 

2'beir ^dieu to the Islmtd of Rodriguez. . 

“ The appointed day being arrived, we bade adieu to this charming hland, and 
cmbaiked once more in our miserable boat, on the 21st of May, 1693. At 
first wc were obliged to use our.oars, there being little or no wind, in order to 
gain, with more exactness, the course marked out by the buoys; so that wc passed 
the breakers without any accident: but in a few moments afterwards one of our 
oars broke, in consequence of a powerful effort made to escape from the rapidity 
of the current, which threatened us with no common danger; at the same time the 
calm rendering the sail useless, it appeared to be impossible for us to escape ship¬ 
wreck. At length however a gentle breeze sprung up, which, with the assistance of 
our remaining oar, jUjSt preserved us from" destruction. There tt'as also another 
point about two leagues distant, towards which the current, that overpowered the 
wind, was driving us: but as ■we had by this time contrived to mend the broken oar, 
we employed it so effectually as to,cscape this second danger. It was very fortunatei 
indeed, that we were able to restore to its practical use this instrument of our de¬ 
liverance, as the rapidity of the current continued to demand our utmost exertions 
to resist it. The sea broke with a fearful impetuosity against the rocks which were 
the objects of our alarm; and night coming on, redoubled our apprehensions and 
our toil. To complete our misery, the sea sickness, which was occasioned by the 
agitation of our little vessel, so entirely overcame us, that we were, in a great 
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measure, deprived of all power of exertion. The chief promoters of this entefprize^ 
were now Convinced of their folly and presumption, and-there was not one of them 
who did not'anxiously wish to regain the island: but such attempt was altogether 
impracticable. In this lamentable situation did we remain from eleven at night till 
(wo in the morning; in which time, wc concluded, that all the points were passed, 
and that wc had gained the open sea, as we no longer heard the noise of the breakers. 
We had hitherto depended on our oars, but we now claimed the assistance of our 
sail, and began in some degree to recover ourselves. The next day the wind was 
variable, and the six following days it was in our teeth j a very extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstance in these seas. The meat which had been dressed for the voyage wc 
were obliged to throw overboard, as it became full of maggots; and our whole 
dependence, as to provisions, was some dried lamentin and water melons. In the 
early*part of the voyage we had'takcn the precaution to content ourselves each day 
with two or three ounces of this food, in order to prolong to the utmost our miserable 
existence, if we should be so unfortunate as to miss the Island of Mauritius. Indeed, 
it was by a kind of miracle that we at length reached it. 

“ The wind, which had never ceased to be adverse till the morning of the eighth day 
of our navigation, was succeeded by a violent tempest. The weather was perfectly 
serene till noon, when the heavens became obscured ; and the rain fell during four 
hours in such abundance, that it would have filled the boat in a very short time, 
if we bad not laboriously and unceasingly exerted ourselves to empty it. I'his rain, 
however, was not accompanied by any violent wind; but as the night came on the 
wind increased; and the small glimmering of light that remained was succeeded by 
profound darkness. 

“ The tempest increasing, we were obliged to lower our principal sail; and, as it 
was impossible to keep in a light, having neglected to contrive a lantern previous to 
our departure, wc were no longer able to consult our little compass; we therefore 
our course, and could do nothing more than bear before the wind with the foresail. 
The darkness did not always remain the same, and the vane was sometimes percep¬ 
tible; though that was now of little consequence. The greatest danger seemed to 
arise from the construction of the boat, which was* only decked at one end; but 
those of us who had taken the lead in planning the expedition, could never be per¬ 
suaded that jt would not be accompanied with favourable weather and gentle gales. 
All attempts to find a reckoning was vain, and this night was alarming beyond 
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description. The hurricane that had overtaken us between the Cape of Good Hope 
and Mauritius, was terrible indeed j but tve were then under the conduct of expe¬ 
rienced sailors, and in a vessel that was capable of resisting it. It is not necessary 
to detail the particular circumstances of our situation : we were all of us convinced 
that our last hour was at hand: and it was even proposed to leave the boat to iuclf, 
and to wait approaching death with the resignation that became us. But this pro¬ 
position of despair was soon over-ruled ; and it was ageeed that we should exert 
the utmost efforts to our last moment. We accordingly recovered some degree of 
resolution; and several prepared themselves to swim when the boat should sink, and 
to add a few more painful moments to their existence. Though the state of extreme 
weakness in which we now were, might be naturally imputed to the toil we had 
unciergone, to the. want of food, the solicitations of sleep, which it was impossible to 
gratify, and the alarms which we could not suppress, it was, I doubt not, very much 
incieased by the secret reproaches which we thought against each other and ourselves, 
for presumptuous confidence, or timid submission. But whatever irritating feelings 
agitated our minds, tliey were never suffered to be realized in words; and we en¬ 
couraged each other in the language of fraternal affection. Thus were we placed 
between life and death- 


Their Arrival at Mauritius. 

" When the sun began to whiten the horizon the winds abated their fury; the 
sky became clear; and the light unfolded to us a lofty cape, which was the Isle of 
Mauritius. If I omitted the particular description of our late situation, from ray 
incapacity to give an adequate idea of its horrors, I certainly shall not attempt to 
display our present sensations. Our strength seemed to be renewed by our joy; and 
about .five o’clock in the evening of the 29th of May, and the ninth of o’ur voyage, 
we arrived in a small bay in the Island of Mauritius. We were taken up a pleasant 
river by the tide, and disembarked^in a very agreeable .spot, at the foot of an hill which 
was covered with large and flourishing trees. It would be superfluous to describe 
our condition; but sleep, which we could now ei?j'.\y without apprehension, and such 
refreshments as could be obtained without much exertion, re-etitablishcd our .strength; 
and in the course of a few days we proceeded to discover the inhabited parts of the 
island. , 

" With this view we pursued our course along the coast; and, after a voyage of 
five days, during which we always slept on shore, we arrived at the Black River; 
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,where we found a few small houses inhabited by Dutch families, who received us 
with great kindness. These people had cleared as much land as was necessary for 
them, in a very pleasant valley. They had the greater-part of our plants in their 
gardens, as well as those of India; and they cultivated a considerable quantity of 
tobacco. Their yards were filled with poultry, which proved a great luxury to us 
after our long abode at Rodriguez. The cottages of this little colony were covered 
with the leaves of the latanier, as our huts had been; but they were larger and 
more elevated, because this island is less exposed than Rodriguez to the fury of 
hurricanes. 

" These good people live, in a great measure, by hunting, and they have dogs for 
that purpose. After we had remained about a month with them, five of our parry 
were commissioned to give notice of our arrival to the Governtvr. The place of 
his residence, which was called Frederick Henry, was situated on the south-east side 
of the island, at the distance of twenty-eight miles from the place where we had 
taken our temporary abode. The name of the governor was Rodulpha Deodati, a 
native of Geneva. While our deputies were gone to wait upon him, he himself 
arrived at the place where we were, in the course of his annual tour round the island. 

I was no sooner informed of this circumstance, than I went with my companion 
who remained with me, to demand his protection, which he immediately promised 
in the most obliging manner. After he had heard our history, both he and his 
attendants considered our sorry bark with astonishment, and expressed their surprise 
at the rashness of our enterprize. He promised to send us an anchor, which we 
should find in passing to the North-west Port, as it might be serviceable to us in 
going to the Lodge; the name given in these islands to the habitation of the 
governor, in whatever form it may be constructed. He also assured us in the most 
civil terms, that we should want for nothing; and added, that we might indulge the 
pleasing expectation of a vessel, which would arrive in a short time. 

“In consequence of these kind expressions,^ which he frequently repeated, w’C 
departed from the Black River, where our deputies had rejoined us, and happily 
arrived at die North-west Port; but we found no anchor, as the Governor had 
promised, nor could we obtain the necessary instructions: for instead of our being 
informed how we might continue our voyage to the Lodge, we were told that we 
must carry our baggage to Flacq, a small village which contained the Company’s 
garden, and was about eight leagues from thence. As this fatiguing journey ap¬ 
peared to be inevitable, we resolved to undertake it; and accordingly transported 
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our property thither in the course of eight successive joiirnies, throu^ woods in 
which there was no regular path, and where we frequently lost our way. 

.<« When we arrived at the Lodge, we found the surgeon of our vessel, whose name 
was Clas, and Jaques Guiguer, one of our small company of pilgrims, who has 
been already mentioned, and whom Valleav, our captain, had taken from us at 
Rodriguez. He had his reasons, which I shall not stop to develop, for taking the 
latter from us, as well as for leaving both of them afterwards at the Island of Mau¬ 
ritius. They related to us the following history: 

“ The Captain Vailcau had no sooner weighed anchor off Rodriguez, than he 
opened all our letters, and having read them aloud to the ship’s company, threw 
them into the sea. Two days after his arrival at Mauritius, an English captain, 
with his crew, arrived there in a small sloop, having escaped from his ship, which 
had struck upon a sand-bank near Rodriguez. This man proposed to Valleau to 
accompany him to the wreck, with the hopes of enriching themselves with some of 
the valuable merchandize which it contained: the latter agreed to the proposition, 
and a secret engagement was ratified between them. Valleau, who was accountable 
to the Commandant of Mauritius, who was then M. Lamocius, for his actions, in 
order to cover his design, represented to him that the eight adventurers at Rodri¬ 
guez might be reduced to the greatest distress, and that it would be an act of cha¬ 
rity to scud them certain necessaries and accommodations, of which he presented 
an ample description. The Commandant, to whose attention the Governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope had warmly recommended us, fell readily into the snare; 
and by his orders Valleau’s vessel was laden with deer, calves, goats, bogs, fow'ls, 
and fruit; in short, with abundance of every thing produced at Mauritius; and 
which, if they had arrived, would have made an Eden of our island. The waves, 
however, were our avengers; and he was for several days severely buffeted by them, 
without being able to get to the wreck; and the stock of provisions, of which he may 
be said to have robbed us, was a]l he got by his villainy.—I shall now return to 
our own history. 

“ Jean de la Haye, the goldsmith, having a considerable quantity of professional 
tools, which were very heavy, and consequently incommodious to take about with 
him, was induced to dispose of a part of them to a person of the same professidn 
whom we met at the North-west Harbour. Among his tools was a piece of amber¬ 
gris, of about six pounds in weight, which had been found at Rodriguez, and has 
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been already mentioned. De la Haye having asked the goldsmith what was, the 
latter quietly replied that it w^as a gum, which was employed as tar at Mauritius; 
that great quantities of it were found in certain trees, and that it was of little or no 
value ; De la Haye, therefore, very cheerfully threw it into the bargain that had 
been made between them; he, however, kept a few small pieces as objects of 
curiosity. 

“ The following day some one having informed him that this pretended gum 
was real ambergris, this circumstance produced a very sharp and angry dispute 
between the two artisans; and De la Haye thought it right to apply to the Com¬ 
mandant for justice ; when it appeared, in the course of various discussions of the 
subject, that he had applied to his own advantage whatever ambergris he could 
collect, though the India Company laid an exclusive claim to it,<ind had absolutely 
ordained, that whoever found any of it should immediately cede it, at a fixed price, 
to their agents, for their sole advantage. The Commandant, therefore, was alarmed 
at the probability that this history might reach Batavia by our means, and that the 
Company would not only make him render an account of his peculation, but punish 
him with great severity for the commission of it: he accordingly meditated our 
destruction; and as a preliminary step to his design, he committed our boat to the 
flames, and distributed our sails, which were made of fine holland, among his 
huntsmen. 

“ He began to mark his discontent by lodging us*@ an hut, and supplying our 
table with the remains of what had been served to the servants of the Company. 
In a short time after, he forbade us to go further from our hut than the distance of a 
thousand paces: he also deprived us of the servant which had remained with us, by 
employing him in the service of the Company; and, as he had already engaged the 
other in his own service, we were now reduced to five persons. 

“ This conduct, so opposite to his former friendly behaviour, caused us to look 
forward with apprehension to the consequences tjiat might follow : but as there are 
in all societies certain characters, who are more impatient and uneasy than the rest, 
those of that temper among us. La Case and Testard, formed a project to seize a 
small sloop belonging to the Company, and take rtfuge at Mascaregnas, now the 
Isle of Bour'bon, which is not more than forty leagues from Mauritius: but as they 
bad every reason to imagine that the rest of us would firmly oppose such a strata¬ 
gem, they concealed it so successfully, that wc entertained not the least suspicion 
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Aat they even meditated such an expedition. But as the execution of their enter- 
prize required some assistance, they applied to a soldier in the service of the Com¬ 
pany, who had complained to them of the Commandant’s conduct towards him, 
and proposed that he should^ be of the party: the soldier instantly communi^ted 
to the Commandant the proposition which had been made to him; though be added 
at the same time, that the three comrades of the two delinquents were df!?lfely 
innocent and ignorant of the plot. 

^‘'Several weeks passed on without any appearance of suspicion on the part of 
the Commandant; though all our actions were strictly observed without any dis¬ 
tinction. At length, during the night of the 15th of January, he sent a body of sol¬ 
diers to bring all of us before him. On this occasion he began by declaring, that 
he had no accusation against me and two of my companions; and then proceeded 
to question the others: they at once avowed the truth; adding withal, that our boat, 
which had been wantonly burned, was a superior vessel to that of which they had 
formed the design to possess themselves; and that they intended to leave a sufficient 
sum of money for the payment of it: which declaration the soldier himself con¬ 
firmed. Nevertheless we were all of us, the innocent and the culpable, conducted 
to a dark prison, and put in a kind of stocks, which compelled us to remain in 
recumbent posture. The only difference in the treatment of us appeared the fol¬ 
lowing day, when our two accused companions were punished with an additional 
load of iron fetters. 

“ We remained in this state two days and two nights, when my two innocent 
companions and myself were delivered from it. On quitting the prison we were 
conducted to the Commandant, who, after insulting us with declarations of his 
good-will towards us, made many insidious promises of the kindness he would 
shew us, but without one consolatory word respecting the injuries which he had 
done us. The first act of his kindness was to order us to be guarded day and night j 
and it was immediately followed by a seizure of every thing we possessed, except 
our clothes, bedding, and a few books. We were then put on board a boat, toge¬ 
ther with our accused comrades, who were brought in their ^irts and with the 
fetters on their legs, totally ignorant of our future destination. It proved, however, 
to be a barren and frightful rock, of about two hundred paces long, and half that 
space in breadth, where ^t was almost ijnpossible to walk, as the surface consisted 

T 
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of deep holes, and pointed stone: though wc could, indeed, sometimes pass into two 
neighbouring islets*. 

Their Residence on the Rock Island. 

" Here we were placed, without any covering but a wretched hut situated on an 
elevation, close to the breakers, within two paces of the sea, and in the hurricane sea¬ 
sons : it was also in a state of ruin, and had already served as a prison for criminals, 
who some years before had been banished thither. 

“ Here we remained near three years; at least those of us who survived that 
period. Thus, like the flying fish, we no sooner escaped from the pursuit of one 
enemy than wc fell into the maw of another. 

“ We had remained near three months in this mi.serablc condition, when on the 
15th of March, 1694, we saw a Dutch vessel, called the Perseverance, come to an 
anchor before the i.sland, which according to the laws of the country, should have 
transported us, whether wc were criminal or innocent, to Patavia, or the Cape. 
But we learned from our purveyors, that wc must not expect to depart in that 
vessel: it was therefore resolved by my two comrades and myself, who were not 
in a state of accusation, to risque every thing in order to get to the island while the 
officers who commanded the Dutch vessel remained there, that wc might make our 
complaints, and relate our sufferings in their pre-sence. We accordingly made a raft 
of sea-weeds, which was floated by two water barrels attached to its extremities; 
and B*** and De la Haye, my two companions whose innocence had been acknow¬ 
ledged, and who were better swimmers, as well as more capable of bearing fatigue 
than myself, hazarded the passage on this kind of flying bridge: in twelve hours 
they reached the land. 

“ They instantly procteded to the lodge of the Commandant, and they found 
the officers of the vessel with him. In their presence they gave the history of 
the cruel treatment which they had received; and demanded to be sent away, 
according to the general orders, and customary jiractice of the company; and, in 
the mean time, claimed that treatment and protection which, as innocent men, they 
deserved. , 

• This iskt .appears to be that of Marianne, situated about two lejgues from the fort of the 
south-east port, where th? Dutch Commandant then resided. 
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Deodati, at the same time that he repeated his belief of our innocence, and 
lamented our sufferings, could not, he said, act in a more lenient manner towards 
US; 'for as we were all Frenchmen, and associated together, he could hot place a 
confidence in one more than in the other. The officers appeared to entertain a 
favourable opinion of us, but they had no right to interfere in our behalf, nor the 
power to afford us the least protection. We however indulged the hope that they 
would report our situation to their masters. 

“ Thus ended this bold, hazardous, and fruitless embassy; my companions were 
ordered again to the stocks; and, on the following day, were brought back to the 
island, with an absolute prohibition, on pain of exemplary punishment, to quit it: 
and to prevent all possibility of attempting it, we were now supplied only with one 
barrel of water at a time, and which had but one bottom. 

“ The officers of the vessel were, nevertheless, correctly informed of our history 
and condition, by a circumstantial acebunt which my two comrades contrived to 
communicate to them ; and in which they were earnestly supplicated to make known 
our situation to our relations in Holland, that they might employ the means neces¬ 
sary for our dcliverancA 

“ These gentlemen paid us an humane visit on our rock, in order to satisfy them¬ 
selves conperning the contents of the memorial which had been presented to them. 
They were soon convinced of the cruelly with which we were treated, execrated the 
barbarous injustice of the Commandant, and solemnly promised that they would do 
every thing in their power to procure us relief: they also sent us three hundred 
pounds weight of rice, some white biscuit, and several bottles of Spanish wine and 
brandy; a treasure which we carefully concealed from the rapacious inquiries of 
Deodati. The officers having informed us, that though they could not take an 
active part in getting ys on board their ship", they were ready to receive us, if we 
could contrive, by any means of our own, to reach it. With this encouragement 
we made another raft, but the winds and the currents being unpropitious, we were 
compelled to return; and, i'n a few days after this attempt, we had the inexpressible 
mortification to see the vessel depart without us. 

“ The Commandant, being on the eve of marriage with the daughter of an old 
inhabitant of the island, was influenced, by the good humour which the approach¬ 
ing event occasioned, to give orders that I should be removed from my deso¬ 
late abode; but I was not permitted to see him, and I could do nothing for my 

Te 
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companions. I received, however, great benefit myself from the little voyage, and 
the change of air. To add to the distress of those whom I had Idt, and whose health,< 
and strength had yielded to the miseries of their situation, a violent hurricane, which;. 
shook the most solid buildings, tore up large trees from the earth, and destroyed 
the harvest in Mauritius, blew away, like so much straw, their wretched habitations 
from the rock, and they had no other shelter but such as its cavities afforded 
them. 

" It may not perhaps be an unamusing relief to the curious mind, to be informed 
of the personal circumstances and employments of the exiles of the rock. 

" As we did every thing in our power to counteract our melancholy, one of us, 
who had a great deal of ingenuity and fancy, suggested the idea of making hats of 
the leaves of the latanier, as there w'ere some of those trees in one of the adjoining 
isl|||j Jp which we had access at the full and new moon. This employment did not 
merely serve to amuse, but became the cause of procuring us relief; for these hats 
were considered as such a flattering present, that they purchased the good will and 
gratitude of those who brought us our provisions: and when the inhabitants of the 
island saw these productions of our toil, they were so delighted with them, that in 
return for such as we could present to them, they contrived to convey to us various 
kinds of refreshments, which proved of the greatest utility and comfort. 

“In our situadon it was natural for us to look to fishing as an aid to our subsistence; 
but all application for any remnants of our fishing tackle being treated with neglect, 
we were only able to contrive a kind of harpoon with a pole and a large iron nail, 
with which, however, we were sufficiently successful in the holes or trenches on the 
shore, that served as traps for the fish when the sea retreated from them. But 
our fishery had well nigh cost us our lives. It happened that in one of our fishing 
parties, we caught, or rather killed, as we thought, an iramepse eel, which weighed 
upwards of sixty pounds; and, as we bore it away in triumph, each of us considered 
himself a St. George, die conqueror of the dragon. We found its flesh, however, 
not only hard but nauseous; and it was foriucate that we were so soon disgusted 
with it, or we should have been irrecoverably poisoned. Instead of an eplj it pioved 
to be a marine serpent (the Murena), whose deleterious qualities are so well known 
to naturalists, but of which we were altogether ignorant. yVe all, indeed, suffered 
severely frtmi the very little we eat of tjiis serpent, and it was a mondi before I re¬ 
covered from the effects of the small morsel which reached my stomach, * 
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“ But as if we were not sufficiently wretched beneath the tyrannic barbarity of 
Deodati, an accident happened which, by giving him an opportunity to affect new 
suspicions against us, threatened us with still more alarming effects of his vengeance: 
a fire bad broke out in the fort, and, till the real authors were discovered, the 
Commandant had entertained, or at least pretended to entertain, a suspicion that 
we were concerned in the mischief. The man who brought us our provisions gave 
the following account of this event. 

" The Commandant having been informed that a Negro had committed some 
thefts in his kitchen, condemned him to receive the chastisement connected with 
that offence, which was very severe. The miserable culprit, alarmed at the suffer¬ 
ings with which he was threatened, took to flight, after having plotted a design, with 
one of his comrades and two Negro women, to set fire to the fort: they accordingly 
executed their fatal scheme, but were not so fortunate as to escape: they were 
shortly taken, when the two men suffered the rack, and the women were hanged. 
A very singular circumstance attended this execution, and as it was related to us by 
a person of the most incontestible credit, I shall venture to repeat it.—One of these 
wretched criminals, it seems, had possessed a most inordinate passion for play, 
which predominated on the scaffold, where he was about to suffer a most painful 
death. He there entreated, with the most earnest solicitation, that some one of the 
assistants, on this awful occasion, might, as an act of charity, be permitted to throw 
dice with him for a few minutes, and that he should then suffer the sentence of the 
law without regret. If he had any secret motive for his conduct, it was known only 
to himself; but be that as it may, no one was disposed to be of his party; and he 
appeared to lament the refusal more than his fate. 

" About this time two English vessels came to an anchor in the road of the north¬ 
west harbour, but as it was more than twelve leagues from our rocks, we knew 
nothing of their arrival: as the Commandant, with his usual precaution respecting 
us, had prohibited, under very heavy penalties, the communication of such an 
event to us. We were indeed informed afterwards, that one of the Captains of 
these vesseishaving been made acquainted with our detention, was so sensibly affected 
with our Auation, that he had determined to relieve us, and had actually prepared 
a boat to fetch us away, when the weather interposed to prevent this act of humanity j 
besides, it must have gone round one half the island of Mauritius, in order to have 
reached us. ' - 
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“ On the 5th of September, 1696, the vessel called Suraag, arrived with a special 
commission to take us to Batavia. Our generous frieads, the ofijcers of the Perse¬ 
verance, did not neglect to present our letters and memorials to the Directors-General 
in Holland, and such was the effect which was produced by them. The Commandant 
continued his injustice, his insolence, and his cruelty to the last, and added to the 
long catalogue of complaints which we were already prepared to make against him, 
when we should arrive in Batavia.” 

Observations of Le Gnat on Mauritius. 

Vic shall add the following remarks of M. le Guat on the Island of Mauritius, 
which are not only curious from their early date, but may be considered as a part of 
its history. 

“ Sliips may come to an anchor in three principal places: at the fort,* in the south¬ 
east river, and the north-west haven. 

“ The Company maintains, at the fort, a garrison of about fifty men; and there 
are thirty or forty Dutch families dispeised in different parts of the island. 

Alter the fort had been burned down, it was rebuilt wjth stone, and furnished 
with twenty brass cannon. 

“ The soil of this island is almost every where of a reddish colour, and generally 
good; but in the neighbourhood of the south-east fort it is unproductive. It is a mat¬ 
ter of some difficulty to get out of the south-east road, although there are two openings, 
as a certain wind is necessary, which does not often blow; and profound calms are 
very frequent in these regions. The other two roads are tolerably commodious. 

“ The island produces ebony trees, both black and red: the black is the hardest 
wood; indeed the soldiers who are employed to saw ebony, can finish twenty feet 
of the red in as short a time as twelve' of the black; which is considered as a day’s 
labour. 

“ There are oranges both sweet and soup, an abundance of lemons, and divers kinds 
of trees which are fit for the purposes of buildiijg and carpentry. At a quarter of a 
league from the fort is a forest of lemon trees j and in its neighbourhood, as well as 
in several other places, there are plantations of tobacco, which is extremely pungent. 
The sugarcane is also successfully cultivated; the extract of it, which is called 
arrack, ,is very strong, and indeed unwholesome when it is new. The anana and 

At the south-east port. 
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banana, both excellent fruits, arc in great plenty. There are also cocoa trees, palm 
trees, the latanicrs, and several kinds of fruit trees. 

" There is a kittd of shrub which is called Stroni-boom, that possesses very poi¬ 
sonous juices; the largest part of its trunk is in the middle; the wood is soft, and its 
leaf, though somewhat larger, resembles that of our willow. I never saw its flowers 
or its fruit. Both the wood and the bark contain a strong and violent poi.son, which 
is said to defy all remedy. On passing one day through the woods, I by chance 
broke ofl' a small twig, and put it, without reflection, into my mouth, and though 
I threw it away instantly, and without having, apparentl), swallowed an atom of it, 
I very nanowly escaped death. During twenty-four hours I .sullered the sensation 
of being throttled, and iny throat was swelled to such a degree, that I breathed with 
the greatest dilHculty. 7 ’hc method employed to discover the jtoisonous from the 
salutary fruits in this island, is to present them to a monkey, and his acceptance or 
refusal at otice determines their wholesome or obiiovious qualities. 

“ In the middle of the country, in a plain surrounded by mountains, there is a 
wood which it is very dangerous to enter. The branches of the trees are so thick, 
as W'cll as so interlaced with each other, that they entirely obscure the sun: the 
whole (orimng an inextricable labyrinth, and without aff'oiding any fruits to support 
the unfortunate wanderer who might be lost in it. A former Commandant of 
Mauriiiii.s, and Ins attendants, remained in this forest upwards of four days without 
tasting food, when they foitunately discovered an opening, by which they were pre¬ 
served fiom the fate that threatened them. 7 'be oilier woods may be penetrated 
without dilficulty, and some of them are extremely pleasant. 

“ On each side of the rivers there arc, frcquenily, small vallies, whose soil is excel¬ 
lent. Some parts of the country are also level, particularly in that district which is 
called I'lacq, or flat country; which is the resilience of the greater part of the colony. 
The India Company hasT established a large garden there, which contains the greater 
part of our European plants that can be cultivated with success in this climate. 

“ It is from this garden that the Company derives both roots and fruit for the sup¬ 
ply of the garrison, the Negroes, and other persons whom it maintains in the fort. 
A boat is regularly Sent twice a week to the Great river, to transport these necessaries, 
which are brought in waggons from Flacq : this conveyance is attended with con¬ 
siderable expence, as it is a distance of eight leagues, at least, from thence to the 
fort; but the soil round the latter place is so barren, that it is incapable of being 
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made productive, and the water is impregnated with saltpetre. There is a certain 
part of the island which is called the burnt country, because the trees which formerly 
covered it were consumed by fire: many of them however have recovered, diough 
that district is one entire rock. 

“ The potato succeeds in every part of the island, and forms the common food of 
the inhabitants. It serves them as bread, in the same manner as among the com¬ 
mon people of Ireland. When rice is wanted it is purchased of the Company; 
though there are situations, both as to soil and water, which are very well adapted 
to tlic cultivation of that grain. The inhabitants however are too idle to pursue 
that beneficial agriculture. 

“ The cows yield but little milk. That animal in Holland will give six times the 
quantity of those in Mauritius: their flesh also is very inferior to ours; but the 
diflference arises, probably, from a total inattendon to pasturage in this island. 
There are also wild cattle, which are indigenous; at least they were found there by 
the Dutch in the last century. There are also wild horses, which are sometimes 
killed to provide food for the dogs. The two different species of animal which have 
just been mentioned, are subject to a kind of falling sickness, of which they frequently 
die, especially when they are young. 

** This island was formerly full of geese, wild ducks, moor-hens, gallinas, and land 
and sea turtles; but they are now become rare. The lamendn, and other marine 
animals, have also removed farther from the coast, since they have been disturbed by 
its inhabitants. We frequently saw large flights of herons, and many of those birds 
which are called giants, from the elevation of their head, which is about six feet j 
their legs and neck are both of great length, while their body is not larger than that 
of a goose. They are entirely white, except in one part beneath the wing, which 
has a red tinge; they have the beak .of a goose, but more pointed; the claws are 
separated, and very long: they feed in marshy spots, and 'are frequently caught by 
dogs, as they require a considerable time to rise on the wing: they bear a great 
resemblance to the ostrich. We saw one of them at Rodriguez, which was so ex¬ 
tremely fat that H could not move with sufficient agility to escape us. But as that 
was the ody one we saw on that island, we were disposed to believe that it was 
driven thkher by the violence of the wind. It is a very palatable food. 

” The rats are very numerous, and a large supply of cats is necessary to exter¬ 
minate them. 
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The Drontif Doda^ SSe. 

Ther^ls found also in this island, the Drome, Raphus (Brisson, Mrichrj Dodo, 
Edyards,) which is a species of itself, thOu^ some have supposed it to belong to 
diat of the ostrich, 

^ It commonly inhabits the Island of Mauritius, so celebrated for the beautiful 
ebony wood which it produces. It is a Very stupid animal: its size and figure is 
between that of the turkey and dte ostrich; it is tallet than die swan; its head is 
long, large, and shapeless 5 its feathers rise to a point oh the forehead, and grow 
around the beak and on the face, in the form of an hood, from whenc® it has ob¬ 
tained the name of the hooded sv?«n j itl.cyes are black and large; its beak, which 
is strong, and of a considerable size and length, is both pointed and hooked, and 
of a pale blue colour; the neck is long, fat, and c-urved j the body is large and 
round, and covered with gray feathers, wbUjb!are>as soft as those of an ostrich j its 
wings arc short j its legs are tbifck, long, and,of a yeftow colour; it has four claws, 
three before and one behind { it does not fly, and is very slow in its progress jvhen 
It walks: tlw flesh is covered with fat, and is at the jame time so nutritious, that 
three orfour of these birds are sufficfcipit to glut ah hundred people. Stones are gene¬ 
rally found in the stomheh^of this animal. ' Lightness and activity, ^ays M. Buflbn, 
areMributeS common to bird 4 i>ut the Dronte has no claim to these characters; 
on the contrary, it appears to bl expressly formed to give an idea of the heaviest 
of organised beings. 

Size, which, in animals, gefterally pre^supposes strength, in this particular instance 
produces nothing but weight, iThe ostrich, the topijou, and the casoar, are not 
more capable of flying than the’ I>roBte; but they are very swift of foot; whereas, 
the Dronte appears to be borne dowii by its own weight, which it can scarce bear 
along. It answers, amongst the birds, says M. Buffon, to the slM among the 
qUadrUped«i It may be said, iht^eed, to be compost of brute inactive matter, in 
which the vivyfying particles haVtf’bCen onrttted: it has wingi>,'but they arc too 
wealth and too short, to lift it into the air j it has a tail, but it is both dispropor- 
tkmed and out of its place. It may be actually taken for a tortoise, covered with 
IfeathetsVithd nature, 6y flwfeirtiing it with thefo useless ornaments, seems as if she 
wirtied to add the onbarrassment (% .its natural weight, foe awkwardirtss of its 
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motions, to the inactivity of the mass, and render its lumpishness more disp^g, 
by forcing upon the observation that it bird. 

This bird is no longer found in of France^ nor in those of^ourbon, 

Rodriguez, and Sechelles. It must hot^ be placed among dtose specie* wbidihaye 
existed, but have been destroyed by die facility with which they were taken. No 
hope can now be entertained of finding them, but on the shores of uninhabited, 
islands. 

This is the bird which is named-the Giant by Ic Guat, p. 144, 
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" There are neither lice, fleas, toads, or frogs, at Mauritius; Rodriguez was also 
free from them, as well, I believe, as every other island in these seas. 

" Hurricanes were formerly frequent, as well as violent, in this island; but 
that which I have already mentioned, and from whose fury we suffered so much 
additional misery on our rock, was the only one which had been experienced during 
the course of the last twenty years. There are, however, at certain seasons, very 
violent winds, accompanied with torrents of rain. 

“ It is a singular circumstance, if it be true, as 1 have heard it universally 
affirmed, that when an hurricane visits Mauritius, it always happens on the 9th day 
of February; this is'declared by the inhabitants as an indubitable fact. 

“ The seed-time is in the rainy season, which lasts five or six weeks. The climate 
is wholesome, though the heats are sometimes extreme. The fine season generally 
continues from June to February.” • 


N. B As the extract from le Guat, on the Island of Rodriguez, may perhaps be 
found long, I think proper to explain my motives on the subject. 

The residence of le Guat and his companions in that island, being the sole event 
which furnishes us a sort of historical description, it was necessary to mention it. 
By attachment to truth and justice, I could not do better than to let the author 
speak him.self; knowing that this manner, which has been adopted in Anarcharsis, 
&c. offers more interest to the reader. However, it has cost me more labour than 
if I had written the whole in my own way; because I have been obliged to correct 
the style, and to shorten it in every part, which seems to me tedious, prolix, and 
often of erroneous systems; besides, he placds Rodriguez at two hundred leagues 
from Mauritius, whereas it is jiot half, as I make him say, &c. &c. &c. 

I wish the knowledge I present of this island, may be sufficiently convincing of 
the advantages which may be reaped, from it, that it should no longer remain useless 
to humanity. 


U 
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CHAPTER V. 

Historical Description of the Isle of Bourbon.—Origin of its ’Establishments.—An 
Account of the Governors from the Tear 1664.— Tloe successive Voyages thither 
—Descriptions ojit by Reynal, Rochon, St, Pierre, Poivre, Admiral Kempenfelt, 
La Cuille, and the Captain of an English Ship.—Account of the Hurricanes, 
by Brunei and Bernier, (Sc.—History of the Volcano, by M- de Commerson, 
Rochon, and Brunei ; and a Comparison of it with those of Mount Etna and 
Vesuvius.—State of its Agriculture, by M. Poivre. 

1505. the discovery of the Isle of Bourbon by Mascaregnas, in 1505,* to 

the year 1598, when the Dutch possessed themselves of it,t it does not appear that 
the Portuguese had formed any establishment there, nor even that their navigators 
had approached it. The Dutch themselves, at this latter epocha, had only touched 
at the Isle of France. 

1613. After the Portuguese, the English captain, Castleton, appears to be the first 
who had visited this island, in 1613; he left it as he found it, absolutely desert. 

i6x8. Bontekoe came to an anchor off the coast of this island in 1618. It was 
then without inhabitants; but he found a plank there, on which an account was 
inscribed, that Admiral Martens Blok, commanding a fleet of thirteen ships, had lost 
a boat with several sailors on this coast.;]; 

1664. From this period, 1618, to 1657, according to Rochon, or to 1664, accord¬ 
ing to Rennefort, we have not been able to discover that any.voyager had touched at 
the island of Mascaregnas. 

1665. It was in .this year that M. Flacour, director of a French Company, took 
possession of it, and gave it the name of the Isle of Bourbon, which it still retains. 
He left there but very few inhabitants, as will be seen hereafter. 

• Aetotiing to an incription found at St. Paul, at Mascaregnas, and mentioned by le Guat, 
the Portugune took possession of that isbnd in the year 1545. * 

f See the second voyage of the Dutch to the East Indies, by Vanneck. 

I Chapter I. page *4. 
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, Account of the Governors of the Isle of Bourbon •, extracted from the Journals 
of the Isles of France and Bourbon, ■which were printed at the former, in the 
years 1785, 1786, 1787, and 1788; and from the Voyages of Flacour, of 
liennefort, de la Haye,. &c. 

As no settlement had been made at the Island of Mascaregnas cither by the 
Portuguese or the Dutch, M. de Flacour, governor of the Isl^d of Madagascar, 
took possession of it in the year 1657, in the name of the King of France, and 
denominated it the Isle of Bourbon. He left there nine men and three women, and 
appointed a man named Payen to be their commander. 

In 1665, Rennefort touched at the Isle of Bourbon, in his voyage to Madagascar, 
with three vgssels, the Taureau, the la Vierge de bon Port, and the I’Aigle Blanc. 
These vessels left the Sieur Renaud with twenty artisans under his Q 0 ers. He 
possessed this little command till June, 1671, when M. de la Haye relieved him. 
This Renaud, who was one of the first clerks of the India Company, established in 
1665, may indeed be considered as the first governor of this island ; and he it was 
who formed the four principal establishments, which actually subsist, under the names 
which he gave them, viz. St. Paul, St. Denis, St. Mary, and St. Susanna. 

In 1671, M. de la Haye, who commanded a ship in the king’s service, took 
possession of it also in the name of his Majesty Louis XIV; and conferred the 
command on M. de la Hure, who died suddenly. 

M. de Florimond, lieutenant in the king’s service succeeded him, and died also 
in a short time. 

In 1673, M. Nuger. 

In 1675, Father Hyacinthe arrived there, ^to exercise the functions of a priest, 
and arrogated to himself the rights of a governor. 

In 1678, M. Drouillard followed his example, though he had only the title of agent. 
In 1689, M. de Vaubulon arrived in the character of governor; and in the same 
year M. le Cours succeeded him. * 

In June, 1701, M. de Villiers was governor. 

From 1704 to 1708, M. de Chalainville. 

From 1710 to 1715, M. de Parat. 

From 17-15 to 1721, M. de Beauvilliers. 

In 1722, M. Desforges Boucher. 


U 2 
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In 1723, the Superior Council of the Island established. 

Oct. 8,17265 M. Dumas was appointed director-general of the Islands of France 
and Bourbon. 

In 1735, M. de la Bourdonnais succefcded him. 

In 1738, M. Dumont, director of the Isle of Bourbon, was replaced by M. du 
Guerty. 

In 1746, M. dc Lozier Bouvet; and M. Bellier per interim. 

In 1767, M. de Belle-Combe was commandant, by order of the king, at the Isle 
of Bourbon, and M. de Cremont commissary of marine. 

In 1773, M. de Steinaver. 

In 1776, M. le Vicomte de Souillac; and in 1778 the Marquis de Courcy, in the 
place of M. de Cremont. 

In 1779, the Count de St. Maurice succeeded, per interim, to thf Viscount de 
Souillac. 

In 1781, the Baron de Souville. 

In 1/84, M. de Motais de Narbonne succeeded the Marquis de Coqrcy. 

In 1785, M. Diore succeeded the Baron de Souville; ,and M. de Chanvallon 
replaced M. de Motais de Narbonne. 

The governors general, since the year 1787, have been the Chevalier de Bruny 
d’Entrecastcaux, General Conway, M. de Cossigny, and M. de Malartic. The 
latter was named governor-general in 1792, and has retained his appointment to the 
present time, though he was nominated by the king. 

M. Dupuy succeeded M. de Narbonne as intendant-general, and has also kept 
his situation. 

Since the arrival of M. de Malartic, as governor-general, the Isle of Bourbon has 
been successively governed by Messr's. Chermont, Duplessis Vigoureux, Roubaut, 
and G. M. Jacob, who is the actual governor. 

Extract from the Voyage of Itennefort, in 1665. 

“ When the orders, which were deposited with Messrs, de Beausse, de Montaubon, 
und de Rennefort, were opened oft’ the Cape of Good Hope, the president, surprised 
to find ftjat Merchants were named members of the Council, was anxious to arrive 
the first at Madagascar. Those who were embarked in the three other vessels, having 
lost sight of the admiral, no longer thought it necessary to remain in company; but 
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i having agreed upon Mascaregnas as a place of rendezvous, according to the tenor of 
orders, took their different courses, and soon lost sight of each other. The Taureau 
arrived there the ninth of July; the La Vierge de bon Port cast anchor four days 
after in the same road; and the Aigle Blapc anived at the same time, at the eastern 
side of the island. As there was not any one on board the latter vessel who had 
ever been on shore in this island, six of the passengers undertook to reconnoitre it, 
and, having ascended a mountain in order to take a view of the country, perceived 
the two other vessels, and hastened to that part of the shore which was the nearest to 
them. A boat was accordingly dispatched to the Aigle Blanc, to inform the 
captain of this circumstance; who immediately weighed anchor and joined his 
companions. 

“ The Isle of Mascaregnas is situated between twenty-one and twenty-two 
degrees of sotith latitude; is of a round figure, and sixty leagues in circumference. 
The sick who were landed there, recovered in a very short time, from the purity of 
the air, and the excellence of its refreshments. The turtle doves, the wood pigeons, 
and parroquets, were so far from being alarmed at the sight of man, that they flew 
about him with such familiarity, as to suffer themselves to be taken without any 
exenion. Cattle and goats were seen in great numbers. Hogs also were in great 
plenty, and fed on the land turtles, which were seen crawling about in every quarter. 
The sea tut ties visited the shore during the evening, and were easily taken. The 
birds, indeed, were frightened from their familiarity, by the indiscretion of those 
who very idly amused themselves with discharging their pieces; but the land 
animals were inexhaustible, as well as the fish, which were found in pools, dr 
inhabited the beautiful rivers that flowed through the island. Almost all the trees 
wept benzoin, and other precious gums: they are.vcry lofty and fit for building; 
but their wood is extremely hard, and so heavy that it cannot be employed in the 
construction of vessels, particularly as it splits when dry.* The soil is so rich 
as to be made capable of producing two harvests in the year; and the water, 
which is excellent, does not nourish any venemous and mischievous animal. 
.Ambergris, coral, and the most beautiful shells in the world are found upon the 
coast. 

“ One half of this island was formerly consumed by fire, which has left very 

* That is not exact: it has been known since, that there are trees in these islands which are 
proper for the construction of vessels, as has been proved by experience. Some frigates, privateers, 
and merchant ships, have been built at Mauritius at different times. 
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dreadful proofs of its violence. The anchorage is not good off any part ^ the 
island ; nor are hurricanes unfrequent. When they arise, trees are torn up -by the 
roots, houses are blown away, and if the ships are not driven on shore, they are 
sunk by its fury. 

" There were two Frenchmen on that side of the island where the three vessels 
cast anchor. Their little habitation was situated near a cascade, which fell from a 
large rock, and in the midst of plantations of tobacco, roots, and garden herbs. 
They had formed an enclosure, which contained hogs and goats, not only for their 
own convenience, but to sell to strangers who might touch at the island and could 
not spare time to proctire them by hunting. This arrangement had some time 
before proved very useful to them, when a large English ship, called the Charles, 
commanded by Captain Baikcr, slopped at the island to take in water. They then 
exchanged their animals for brandy, oil, vinegar, and cloths, of which they stood 
in great need. One of these Frenchmen was named Louis Payen, and had passed 
three years in this solitude, after having lived twice that period at Madagascar; the 
other seemed to act in the capacity of a servant. Besides the two Frenchmen, the 
island was inhabited by ten Negroes, seven men and three women, who had been 
sent from Madagascar. They had revolted against the Frenchmen, and retired into 
the mountains, where they were beyond the reach of fire-arms. Six soldiers were 
sent in search of them j but they remained secure in the inacessible parts of the 
mountains. ' 

" These ships left at Mascaregnas the Sieur Baudry, a merchant, who was sick, 
and the Sieur Renaud, one of the principal clerks of the India Company, with 
twenty artisans under his direction.’’ 

Voyage of M. de la Haye to the V.ast Indies, in the years 1670 and 1671. 

“ M. de la Haye was governor of St, Venan and colonel of a regiment of 
infantry, when he was appointed by the king to, the command of a squadron which 
was the most considerable that had been hitherto sent from France to the Indies. 
It consisted of five ships of war, a dispatch frigate, and three vessels armed en flute, 
which carried two thousand and fifty men. It received orders, not only to stop 
at Madagascar and the Isle of Bouibon, to declare M. de la Haye governor-general 
in the name of the king, but to visit all the French establishments in the Indies. 

* It was ptiblUhed at Paris, in 1698, in lamo. under the title of Journal des Grandes Indes, 
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" M. de la Haye arrived at Madagascar, and, after passing six mcuiths in that 
island, proceeded with the whole fleet to the Isle of Bourbon. 

“ He found four plantations already established in this new colony, by fifty sub¬ 
jects of France, under the direction of the Sieur Renaud, in the name of the East 
India Company. On the 15th of May, 1651, he declared his commission and appoint¬ 
ment, in the name of the king; and the first act of his authority was to substistute, in 
the place of the former governor, a reformed captain of infantry, named de la Hure, 
with full powers over the four plantations, which had already been severally deno¬ 
minated St. Paul, St. Denis, St. Mary, and St. Susanna. The three latter were 
situated in the finest part of the island, between Cape St. Bernard, and the river St. 
Susanna; though this district extends much farther, being at least fifteen leagues 
in length, and four in breadth. The parts which had been cultivated, proved abun¬ 
dantly fertile: the com, rice, and various kinds of roots and esculent plants were 
veiy successful; nor were the vines, which had been planted about two years, less 
flourishing; but the grapes were devoured by the birds before they were ripe. 
Vessels came to an anchor off St. Denis, the only place in the fine part of the country 
where there there was a convenient landing; while the inhabitants of St. Mary and 
St. Susanna experienced considerable difficulty in transporting their commodities. 

“ St. Paul was the first plantation which the French had formed in the Isle of 
Bourbon; and the former governor had made it the place of his residence. It i& 
situated at the foot of a mountain, at the distance of about two leagues from the sea. 
The intermediate space forms a fine plain, which is watered by a pool that opens 
towards the sea; and, in order to prevent it from overflowing in the rainy season, a 
channel has been cut, which at that period is capable of receiving a boat. Vessels 
ride more secure on this side of the island, because it is less exposed; and the two 
points which stretch out,, form a kind of bay.' The river of St. Gilles is bounded 
on one side by one of these points, which is called the Gallet. The place appeared 
to be commodious for a plantation; but it is so entirely covered with stones that it 
cannot be cleared.. The writy observes, that with little trouble this river might 
be opened, which at its mouth is three fathom deep, with a rocky bottom.* 

“ The bulls and cows which M. de la Meilteraie had left there, thirty-five 
years before, were greatly multiplied, but in a less proportion than the hogs and 
goats. All these animals were become so wild, that it was absolutely necessary to 
' • This work has been since accomplished. 
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employ hounds in taking them. The inhabitants had already remarked, that kit)i|| 

of animal had its season. That of the hogs and goats began in the monlb of 
and lasted till January. The pigeons dfecended from the mountains in the 
of November, and were excellent to ihc month of May, when they again sou^f * 
their retreats: these animals were indeed equally good throughout the year, but at 
particular seasons they found in the flat countries certain food which served to 
fatten and render them more delicate.” 

Account of the Isle of Bout bon, from the Discovery of tt by the Portuguese. 

“ The Isle of Bourbon was without inhabitants, and consequently without culti¬ 
vation, but the coast abounded in fish; and land turtles were evciy where seen of 
a prodigious size. In the early part of the settlement the colonists lived on fish, 
turtle, rice, potatoes, and yams. They denied themselves butcher’s meat, as it was 
of the utmost importance that they should increase their cattle and sheep. 

“ As soon as the season became favourable, they planted sugar canes, and .sowed 
corn. The first harvest surpattsed their hopes; and this littlp colony was considced 
as established, with an assurance of encreasing prosperity. The life of the ancient 
patriarchs does not offer a more faithful picture of that happiness wh’ch is always 
inseparable from man, when he lives under a serene and fruitful climate, in a state 
of labour and innocence, 

“ The inhabitants of Bourbon extracted a fermented liquor from the sugar cane, 
a process which they had learned from the islanders of Madagascar. It is prefer¬ 
able to the best cyder of Normandy, though it will not keep twenty-four hours 
after its fermentation. 

" I’he small number of cattle and sheep, which had been,{ransported from Mada¬ 
gascar to Bourbon, encreased and multiplied. These animals found in the woods, 
with which this island is covered, a shelter from the burning sun of the torrid zone. 
They fed on a succulent grass, and appeared to. take delight in the extensive savan- 
nah.s, whose productions are similar to those of the island from whence they came. 

“ When the inhabitants had secured the means of subsistence, by a right system 
of agriculture, a principal and fruitful source of the riches^of man, they entertained 

* As it h Qur object to make this account of the Isle of Bourbon as complete as possible, we 
shall add all the information that could be obtained, subsequent to the period of Baron G.rant. 
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&n’that coffee might, in the course of time, become a useful branch of com- 
between them and Europe. In 1718, Acy procured from Moka and Oudm 
l^&e yrmng plants of the coffee tree j nor were they deceived in their specula- 
&n; and the Isle of Bourbon became a produaive settlement to the East India 
Company.* 

Extract from the Narrative of M. du Qiiesne, respecting the Isle of Bourbon, 

in 1690. 

*' This charming island, which is in the twenty-first degree of sf>uth htituie, has 
an advantage, in common with a great part of the countries which are not remote 
from the line, that the heat is moderated by certain regular and rerrcshing.<^ds. 

“ It is, however, a peculiarity of this spot, that some of its numerous springs are 
pure and wholesome, while others are medicinal and purgative. The brooks, or 
rather small rivers, which water the plains, are so full of fish, that some travellers 
have declared it to have been a matter of difficulty to wade through them. There 
are several lakes, and one in particular, whose sources are so abundant as to supply 
the waters of seven coiisiderable rivulets which meander through a wide extent of 
fertile country, 

" I shall not enlarge on the beautiful shells which cover the shores, nor on the 
coral and ambergris which are found on them; it is of more importance that the 
sea abounds in fish, and that the turtles, which it supplies in great plenty, are whole¬ 
some and delicious food. The land turtles are among the riches of the island: their 
flesh is delicate, and their fat is superior to butter for culinary purposes. There 
are .sea turtles which weigh upwards of five hundred pounds: those of the land 
are not so large, though some of them would be an heavy load for a strong man; 
Their oil, for their fat,‘which never congeals, may be considered under that deno¬ 
mination, is an excellent remedy for various disorders. The turtle is very long- 
lived j and it has been observed, that in the course of twenty years it does not encrease 
more than a few inches, 

“ The forests are not so thick but they admit of an easy passage; and their shade 
does not prevent the fruits from ripening. There arc cedars and ebony trees in 
great abundance, and others that answer every purpose of the carpenter. There are 
also palm trees, fig trees, lataniers, orange and lemon trees, as well as the acajou, 

• M. Rochon. 

X 
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or mahogany tree, of difTerenl kinds. There are at least twenty other species of 
tree, whose fruit is wholesome, delicious, and of great variety. There are also the 
aloes, indigo, sugar canes, cotton, the ajiana, the banana, tobacco, the potato, the 
pumpkin, land and water melons, cucumbers, and an hundred other plants, fruits, 
and roots, which grow every where, and without cultivation, even on the mountains. 
Turkey corn, or maize, millet, rice, wheat, barley, and oats, arc also experimentally 
•known to flourish there; and a twofold harvest of these grains may be annually 
gathered. All the plants and herbs of our European gardens have been cultivated 
there with great success. As the grapes are excellent, the inhabitants may look to 
the time when they will drink good wine of their own growth: nor is there any 
reason to doubt that they might naturalize, in this island, the greater part of the 
fruit-tfees of our continent. 

“ The llorned cattle, hogs, and goats, which were transported thither by the 
Portuguese, have multiplied in such a degree, that they are seen in large herds 
and flocks in the forests. It would not therefore be an unreasonable expectation 
that deer, sheep, and the other animals which arc seen in the same clnnates, would 
procreate and increase in this island. 

“ Among the birds that arc common there, I shall enumerate the partridge, the 
turtle dove, the wood pigeon, the snipe, the blackbird, the thrush, the goose, the 
duck, the bittern, the moor-hen, the parroquets, the egret, the booby, the fregate, 
the sparrow, and a great number of small birds. 'I’here are also several kinds of 
birds of prey, and sea birds. There are bats as large as our fowls, which the inha¬ 
bitants con-sider as an addition to their tables. The giant and the dodo* arc large 
birds of an extraordinary height, which frequent the rivers and the lakes, and whose 
flesh is like that of the bittern. The partiidges are grey, and about half the size of 
ours. The male sparrow has a red throat, whose colour, 'in the coupling season, 
becomes more brilliant: but though these birds embellish nature, they are very hostile 
to the farmer, as they come in clouds to devour the grain that has been sown, and it 
is necessary to employ every means for their destruction. 

“ There are also snails, and flies which are very troublesome: and lastly, there 

are hurricanes; which, though they are not so furious as those of the American 

*> 

• I believe that in this description, as well as in those of Le Guat and others, the great bird 
which they call Giant, and Solitaire, is the same; it is the Dodo, or Dronle, of Buftbn, Set 
page It;. 
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islands, arc dreadful visitants. These terrible storms arrive but once in a year, and 
always at the same period; nor do they exceed twenty-four hours in duration. 
Preparations are therefore made, and precautions employed, which in a great 
measure baffle their violence. And, after all, it may bo observed, that for one bad 
day, there are three hundred and sixty-four which are genial and serene.” 

Some Account of the Isle of Bourbon. 

This island is much less known than the Isle of France, because it has no port; 
it is nevertheless as populous as the latter, and furnishes more corn than is neces¬ 
sary for the consunipiion of its inhabitants. 

The Abbe dc la Caille, from correct astronomical observations, has placed the 
Isle of Bourbon in twenty degrees fifty-one minutes south latitude, and fifty three 
degrees ten minutes cast longitude, from the meridian of Paris. 

It is about thirty-five leagues to the leeward of the Isle of France: nor does 
it require more than one day to pass from the latter to the former, while it svill 
sometimes employ a month to return; because the winds blow, and the currents 
run, almost always frovii the south-east; though, in general, the voyage is performed 
in fifteen days. 

“ The Isle of Bourbon has, at a distance, a globular appearance, and is an htige 
mass of lofty tnountains. It is said to be cultivated to the height of eight hundred 
fathom; and three itiaccessiblc peaks, which arc situated in the middle of the 
island, arc supposed to possess an elevation of upwards of three thousand two hun¬ 
dred yards.* 

“ A beautiful sky, a pure air, a delicious climate, and wholesome waters, have 
however collected a numerous population gf strong and courageous men, dtstri- 
buted in nine parishes, tif which St. Denis is the principal; as well as die residence 
of the govcrtior, of the administration, and supreme council. 

" Many years have not passed away since these men w'ere celebrated for a spirit 
of candour, equity, and moderation,‘worthy of the primitive ages. The war of 1756 
produced some alteration in their manners, though without materially affecting their 
morals. These virtues were the more remarkable, as they w’cre maintained in (he 
midst of twenty-six thousand one hundred and sixty-five slaves, according to the 
calculation made in lyyb.t 

• Reynal. At present there are at least forty-eight thousand slaves in this island. 

X 2 
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“ At the same period, the colony reckoned fifty-seven thousand eight hundtro'.! 
and fifty-eight animals, not one of which was engaged in the service of agriculture, 
except two thousand eight hundred and ninety horses, which were employed for dit ' 
ferent purposes j the rest were reserved for the sustenance of the inhabitants. 

“ At this time the produce of the harvest rose to five millions four hundred and 
forty-one thousand quintals of corn 5 to three millions one hundred and ninety-one 
thousand four hundred and forty tons of rice; to twenty-two millions four hundred 
sixty-one thousand and eight barrels of maize. The principal part of these produc¬ 
tions was consumed in the island itself; the remainder formed a supply for the Isle 
of F ranee. 

" The colony at that period cultivated for the mother country, eight millions four 
hundred and nincty-three thousand coffee plants, the fruit of which is inferior only 
to that of Arabia; each tree producing two pounds of coffee. This produce, how¬ 
ever, is diminished since the cultivation has been carried on in an open country; 
since the planters have been under the necessity of continuing their plantations in 
an exhausted soil, and since the insects have attacked them. 

" The shores of this island arc very steep, and the sea is continually throwing 
up large pebbles; so that it is impossible for the canoes to approach land without 
being destroyed. * 

" The difficulty of landing at St, Denis has occasioned the erecting a kind of 
bridge, which projects into the sea, by which the boats are enabled, though with 
considerable inconvenience, to reach the shore. There are no inns or places of 
public accommodation at St. Denis, or indeed in any other part of the island; and 
strangers are indebted to the hospitality of those with whom they have commercial 
connections.+ 

" The breeze, which comes always from the south-east, risfcs at six in the morning, 
and continues till ten at night. In the month of November it blows equally through¬ 
out the twenty-four hours. 

" The distance is seven leagues from St. Denis to St. Paul. The mountain of 
St. Denis is passed by a transverse road, paved with pointed stones. The native 
horses of the country are employed on these journies, which are very strong and safe, 
though they are never shod. At two leagues from St. Denis is the Grmdt Cbaloupe: 
it is a valky, formed by two very steep mountains that run parallel With each other; 

f St. Pierre. 


• Rochon. 
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; jttd the bottom of it is an awful solitude, where an eternal calm reigns, though the 
t^ind blows fresh on the mountains.* 

^ At two leagues from St. Paul there js«n extensive sandy plain, that reaches to 
the town, which is built in the same manner as St. Denis, and consists of large regu¬ 
lar spaces surrounded with hedges, in the middle of which is an habitation j so 
that these towns have the appearance of large villages. St. Paul is situated on the 
bank of a lake of fresh water, which might with great ca.se be converted into an 
harbour. 

" The India Company had at Bourbon a custom-house, and a Governor, who 
was very circumspect in his conduct towards the pirates. It so happened that the 
Viceroy of Goa came to an anchor in the road of St. Denis, and was invited to 
dinner by the Governor; but he had no sooner landed, than a piratical vessel of 
fifty guns moored alongside, and took possession of it. The Captain then came on 
shore, invi'ed himself to dine with the Governor, placed himself at table between 
him and the Viceioy, and informed the latter that he was his prisoner. When the 
wine and good cheer had brought the sailor into good humour, M. Desforges, 
the Governor, demanded at what sum he would fix the ransom of the Viceroy: ‘ I 
must have,* answered the pirate, ‘ a thousand piastres.’—‘ That is too little,' replied 
M. Desforges, ‘ for a brave man like you, and a person of high distinction like 
him: demand more, or nothing.’ ‘ Well then,’ said the generous corsair, * I give 
him his liberty.’ The Viceroy immediately re-embarked and set sail, equally grateful 
to the address of the Governor and the liberality of the pirate. 

“ Since that period, the number of inhabitants has increased, and agriculture has 
flourished. At present there are sixty thousand slaves, and five thousand white 
inhabitants, t 

“ This island, which is better cultivated than the Isle of France, depends, never¬ 
theless, upon the latter, for its exterior commerce. It produced, in 1768, twenty 
thousand quintals of corn, and the same quantity of coffee, without mentioning 
rice and other productions, which Ire consumed within itself. Herds of cattle are 
not uncommon. The King pays fifteen livres for an hundred weight of corn, and 
the inhabitants sold the quintal of coffee for forty-five livres in piastres, or seventy 
livres in paper. 

** There is no^ng worthy of observation at St. Denis but an inclosed stone 
• St. Pierre, f Idcnj, 
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redoubt, which is too far from the sea; a battery in front of the government build¬ 
ings, and a drawbridge. Behind the town is a large plain, which is called the Camp 
de Lorraine.* 

“ The soil is more sandy at Bourbon than in the Isle of France; it is intermixed, 
for some distance from the sea, with the same round pebbles winch cover the shore; 
a circumstance that justifies the conjecture that the sea has, in this part of the island, 
, retired from the land. 

” An old man, aged upwards of fourscore years, informed us, that he was one of 
those who took possession of the Isle of France when the Dutch abandoned it; 
twelve Frenchmen landed there in the morning for that purpose, and in the after¬ 
noon of the same day an English vessel anchored off it with the same intention; 
but it arrived too late. 

" The manners of the ancient inhabitants of the Lsle of Bourbon were distinguished 
by their simplicity: the greater part of the hou.ses were without fastenings, and a 
lock was so rare as to be an object of curiosity: they frequently kept their money 
in turtle-shells, and placed them over their doors. They clad themselves in blue 
linen, but disdained both .shoes and stocking.s, and lived oii rice and coffee; they 
received few or no articles from Europe, and were content to live without luxury, 
so that they could live free from want. With this spirit of temperance and modera¬ 
tion, they pos.se.s,sed all the concoinitant virtue!;—intergrity in their commercial deal¬ 
ings, and a noble genero.sity in their general conduct. When a stranger appeared 
among them, their hospitality knew no bounds. 

“ The last war in India has occasioned, in some small degree, a relaxation ol 
their morals. The volunteers of Bourbon and Mauritius distinguished themselves 
in its campaigns by their bravery; but ^he silks of Asia, and the military distinctions 
of France, have found an entrance into the island. The children having become 
more opulent than their fathers, required an higher degree of consideration; and 
have quitted their native home, and the repose of rural life, to seek those pleasures 
and honours which are to be found in Europe. As it is become a principal object of 
those who are fathers to advance the fortune of their sons, they send them to France, 
from whence they seldom return; so that there are now in this island five hundred 
marriageable women, who are growing old .without any parospect of enjoying the 
comforts of the married state, t 


• St. Pierre. 


f Idea). 
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i. Observations on the Isle of Bourbon, by Admiral Kempenfelt, 

.. * in the Year 

. “ The Isle of Bourbon was inhabited some time before that of Mauritius, by the 
remains of the Frcncli, who bad been expelled by the itthabiiants of Madagascar 
from the settlement at Fort Dauphin. These were joined by the pirates who had 
infested those seas, and together, funned an establishment there under the protection 
of the French Hag. They wore composed of renegades of ail nations, French, 
English, Irish, Scotch, Portugueze, &c.; and having married the black women of 
Madagascar, whom they had taken away with them, they soon had children, and 
thus augmetued their new colony. 

‘‘ The Isle of Bourbon is sitCiated in the twenty-first degree of south latitude, 
and the lilty-lifth degree of east longitude from the meridian of London. It is about 
foity leagues west-south-west from the island of Mauritius. 

“ The inhabitants .sowed corn and rice, and had planted coffee with great success; 
they had brought horned cattle as well as fowls from Madagascar, which soon mul- 
tipliid, and served tor their .subsistence. In all their wants they had recourse to that 
island, with whicli they maintained a communication by means of their large canoes. 
Full Point, and the Lsland of St. Mary, on that coast, not being more than an hun¬ 
dred and forty-five leagues from Bourbon. 

“ About the year 1720, the pirates, who had been diiven from Madagascar by 
the King’s cruizers, took shelter it) the isle of Bourbon, and submitted themselves 
to the French government. 

“ The soil is extremely fertile, and the air wholesome, though there are two vol¬ 
canoes which burn with great violence : their,flames arc seen in the night and their 

* 

smoke in the day at a glcat distance. 

“ The want of a port or harbour, is the cau.se of its being less inhabited than the 
Isle of Mauritius. The necessaries of life are there in so great abundance, that they 
can supply the ucighbouiing island with provisions. The fine seasott lasts from the 
nx.nih of June to November; in the remaining part of the year there are terrible 
hurt icanes, atid particularly in February, March, and April; they frequently tear 
Up the largest trees by •the toots, overthrow the strongest builditigs, atid I'avagc 
the i.sland frorh one end to the other. Many vessels have perished on this coast 
froni these hurricanes, which come on so suddenly as to baffle every precaution; 
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and many slaves are annually lost in their canoes, as they arc employed in loadii^ 
or unloading the larger vessels, or as they are employed in fishing at three or four 
leagues distance from the shore. I never saw any other kind of boats at St, Doiis, 
or on the windward side of tlie isle. Some of them are so large, though made of a 
single tree, as to require ten or twelve oars. On the first appearance of the hurri¬ 
cane the French vessels cut their cables and stand out to .sea, rather tjftan go to 
the road of St. Paul, to the leeward of the island, though there is good anchorage, 
from thirty to thirty-five fathom water, at about two miles from the shore, and in a 
much less disturbed sea than that to the windward. 

“ The whole of the island is divided into ten parts or parishes; St. Denis is the 
principal of them, and the residence of the Governor; the others are St. Mary, 
St, Susanna, St. Benoit, St, Andrew, St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Giles, the River, and 
the Gulf. 

" The small town of St. Deniit, where I was, contains about an hundred wooden 
houses: the house of the Governor and a few others are built of stone. The town 
is agreeably situated on a small plain near the sea; the greater part of the houses 
have gardens behind them, and the residence of the Govfernor is large and con¬ 
venient. At this time a very handsome building of two stories, with wings and 
an handsome front, is erecting as a college for the education of the youth of the 
two islands, and of the other French colonies in the East Indies. The houses here, 
as well as in the Isle of Mauritius, are covered with small planks which are not fit 
for other purposes, and are placed like our tiles. They form a light and lasting 
roof, and of a very pleasing appeai^^ There are akso three batteries on the 
sca-side. But the most curious object in this place, and which merits particular 
attention, is the hanging bridge, contrived to project, as it were, into the sea, and 
by whose assistance goods may be embarked or disembarktcl with convenience and 
safety, in the most stormy weather, and when it is impossible to approach the shore 
from the violence with which the waves break against it. Before the construction 
of this curious bridge, it was not possible to disembark or unload, without great risk, 
in the finest weather. 

“ This bridge is principally fornted of four large masts, which are fastened by 
large and heavy chains of iron; so that articles of merebandize may be elevated 
about thirty feet aberve the surface of the sea, and even still higher, in boisterous 
periods, by cords and pullks, A ladder of ropes is attached to its extremity ioV the 
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* purpose of ascending, &c. It is the second bridge of this kind which has been 
constructed, as the first was carried away by an hurricane; but this is so securely 
fastened by strong chains to pieces of cannon and anchors buried in the earth, that 
there is no reason to apprehend a similar accident. It was constructed in the time 
of M. de la Bourdonnais, and was formed on the model of a bridge in the island of 
Malta, supposed to be the only one of the kind in the world. 

“ The principal produce of this island for exportation is coffee, of which there 
are three annual harvests. The plantations are’well kept and cultivated; and it is this 
article that reimburses the India Company for the expence which it is obliged to 
sustain for the support of these two islands. It received three large vessels evciy 
year laden with this commodity, at its own price, which was always the lowest, and 
did not exceed four sous of paper money per pound, or twenty livres per bag, con¬ 
taining an hundred weight; though it formerly paid a higher price, in order to encou¬ 
rage the planters: but in proportion as the plantations extended, and the quantity 
increased, the Company has diminished the price'; and as the planters have no other 
channel of trade, they were obliged to receive whatever the Company choose to give 
them. It is said that the coffee is but little inferior to that of Moka; but the trans¬ 
port of it by sea is attended with a degree of risk peculiar to itself; the least humidity 
being sufficient to spoil an entire cargo. A bag, weighing an hundred pounds, put 
on board at the island of Bourbon, generally produces an hundred and four or six 
pounds on its arrival in France. These bags are made of reeds which glow in the 
island, and were first formed into mats'for this purpose by the slaves which W'cre 
brought from Madagascar. 

“ Rats and mice make a most destructive havock in the plantations, hut there are 
neither monkies or wild beasts. 

“ Besides coffee, th^tisland produces corn, rice, maize, and manioc, with which 
they furnish the inhabitants of Mauritius, at certain prices fixed by the India Com¬ 
pany, or the Governor General of the two islands. The corn, at nine livres the 
hundred weight; the rice, at one softs the pound, or five livres the hundred weight, 
unpicked; and maize, at four livres for the same quantiiy. 

“ Many of the inhabitants are rkh, or at least very much at their ease. Their 
plantations are productive, and they extend in proportion as the grounds are 
cleared. Nevertheless, many of them arc dissatisfied with the government beneath 
which they live, and are anxious to remove in to some other part of the world, where 

Y 
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they might enjoy a greater degree of liberty. At the same time that they wish to 
get rid of their plantations, iliose of the Isle of Mauritius increase, from the num¬ 
ber of the inhabitants, and the advantages of seeure and spacious ports. 

“ Being in the possession of all the necessaries of life from their own plantations, 
which are, in general, very agreeably situated, they live at a very small expence in 
peace and tranquillity. 

“ Some of die planters in the Isle of Bourbon have from eight hundred to a 
thousand slaves on their plantations; and in that of M. dc Forges, who has greatly 
improved and extended his possessions, there are at least fifteen hundred. He 
enjoys the post of Engineer of the Company, and is admirably qualified for his situa¬ 
tion. He is the most opulent individual of the i.sland, and has lately built a very 
noble house of the finest stone, which has the appearance of a palace rather than 
that of the habitation of a planter. It contains fourscore beds beneath its spacious 
roof, and is surrounded with beautiful gardens, as well as a park embellished with 
herds of deer, and large pieces of water full of fish: he has also made, at a very 
great expence, a road from his house to the town, and is the only inhabitant of the 
island who keeps a coach. 

“ It has been already observed, that there is no port in this island, it being 
entirely surrounded iWith a steep shore, where the waves dash with great violence, 
especially on the windward side. The only place where a port might be formed, in 
which vessels might ride in safety, is at the mouth.of a little river, at the place called 
St. Mary. Here it was that M. de la Bo'urdonnais thought it possible to make a 
port sufficiently large to contain three or four vessels: but to carry that design into 
execution, he demanded a million of livres of the Company; which has lost several 
of its vessels from the want of such an accommodation. 

“ When I was at the Isle of Bourbon, the Company lost* a ship of eight hundred 
tons burthen, called La Paix, near the bay of St. Denis, in a violent hurricane. It 
lay there to receive a cargo of coffee for Europe. 

“ The inhabitants of this island are subject to the same danger and devastation 
as those of Mauritius, from the runaway slaves who inhabit the woods. They were, 
at a former period, estimated at the number of a thousand; but in consequence of 
considerable rewards offered to those who should kill or take them, they are now 
supposed to be reduced to two hundred. For each of them taken alive or dead, 
the Company gives a well-condi'doned slave, who is generally valued at an hundred 
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dollars. The captain of a ship, some time since, destroyed upwards of forty of 
them, by the following stratagem. As he knew that, from their abodes in the 
summit of the mountains, they could perceive every thing that passed in the road 
where his vessel lay, he ordered some biscuit, cheese, and several bottles of brandy 
mixed with arsenic, to be put on board a canoe, and employed two of his sailors to 
take this treacherous cargo on shore, and to appear to enjoy the contents of it. 
Nor was it long before the wretched people, who were the objects of this perfidious 
design, came down with the utmost preeipitation to seize the booty. The sailors 
then regained their boat with some apparent reluctance, and the Negroes, who 
thought that they had possessed themselves of a very valuable prize, instantly began 
to gratify themselves in the consumption of it. On the following morning twenty 
of them were found dead; and about the same number still living, who were so 
swelled from the quantity of water they had drank at a neighbouring spring, that 
they were incapable of quitting the spot. On the next day they also passed into 
the other world; where, it is probable, they found a more happy allotment than the 
captain will experience, when he has made the same voyage. 

“ Some of the inhabitants informed me that the vine would succeed in both 
these islands, but that the Company did not encourage the cultivation of it, from 
the apprehension that it might interfere with those objects which were more neces¬ 
sary and beneficial. 

“ 'I’hc Company procured, at a ’great expence, some young spice plants from 
the Dutch islands: but though some'of them flourished, others degenerated; 
nevertheless, the cultivation of them is continued with great assiduity, and the 
hope of final success. Fresh and larger importations of these plants were after¬ 
wards made. 

• 

Observaiions on the Isle of Bourbon, in 1763, by an Officer in the British Navy. 

“ This island is situated in about the twenty-first degree of south latitude, and 
fifty-four degrees thirty minutes caSt longitude, of the meridian of London, and is 
about eighty leagues from Madagascar. Its form inclines to an oval, and its greatest 
length is from north to south. Its circumference is about one hundred and fifty 
miles; and it is divided into eight parishes, of which St. Denis is the principal; 
each of them containing a church, with one or two officiating priests. The number 
of, its inhabitants amounts to about twenty-five thousand, three fourths of which are 

Y a 
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slaves. The Portuguese discovered it, and gave it the name of Masekegnas. 
They left some goats, and tortoises, or land turtles, there,* which multiplied beyond 
all expectation ; but the latter arc now entirely destroyed. After the destruction 
of the settlement at Fort Dauphin, on the south side of Madagascar, the French, who 
were driven from the island about the year 1680, took possession of this island, 
which they named the Isle of Bourbon. A small number of people also arrived 
there from France; and its population was also augmented by some English pirates, 
who came with Avery, England, Condon, and Pattison. After having acquired a 
considerable fortune in the Red Sea, and on the coasts of Arabia and Persia, they 
established themselves in this island. The King of France accordingly pardoned 
them; and some of them were still alive in 1763. Their descendants are very 
numerous in the island. 

“ The center of the island is very mountainous, and intersected with deep vallies; 
along which rapid rivers flow, and bear huge stones along with them. During the 

• In 1613, the Pearl, Capt. Casticton, visited this isle, wlien birds were its only inhabitants. He 
left some goats and hogs there, in order that they might multiply, and form supplies for those 
who might hereafter touch there. There are many fine springs of fresh water, and the flesh of the 
birds is excellent. John Thornton, p. 28. 

Purchas, vol. I. p. 331, gives the following account: 

March 27, 1613, twenty-one degrees latitude. We saw an island to the south-west, at the 
distance of five leagues, which appeared to be very elevated. At six in the evening we cast anchor 
on the cast side of it, in ten fathom water, with a. bottom of black sand, and about a mile froin 
the laud. We scut our boat on sliore ; and the people found an infinite number of land turtle, of 
a large size, and which were excellent food. The north-east point of this island is very high and 
steep; and towards the south-east of this point there is a plain, whicli is watered by a fine stream 
that has the appearance of a river; and though a boat cannot enter there, it is an excellent place 
to take in water. I’lie island had the api)ear.ince of a forest, and I accopdingly called it the English 
I'orcst, though othcis denominated it the Isle of Pearls, from the name of our vessel. There are 
both land and sea birds, with pigeons and parroqnets, in great numbers. Thcjc is also a species 
of large bird, about the size of a tuikey, very fot, and whose wings arc so short that it can scarce 
rise from the ground. They are white, and not having'heen terrified by fire-arms, discovered so 
little apprehension of our people that they knocked them down with sticks: ten men killed as many 
of them as would feed forty. In the interior of the island there was a pool, and another river, fre¬ 
quented by great numbers of ducks, wild geese, and abounding with large and as fine eels as any in 
the world : one of them, which appeared to me to be the largest I had ever seen, weighed twenty- 
five pounds. I consider this island as a most convenient place to obtain refreshments, though it 
is entirely uninhabited. 
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rainy season it is very difficult to pass them. The precipices on either side are 
horrible ; and the snow is seen on the ntountains in the months of July and August, 
The road from St. Denis to St. Paul has been a work of great labour; it passes over 
five high mountains in various meanders: that which rises above St. Denis, and is 
by no means the highest, has twenty-two of these turnings before its summit is 
attained. Two other mountains form what is called the Grande Cbaloupc, from 
its .sides, which re.scmble that of a boat. They arc very elevated, and covered with 
.small trees. There is between them a fine valley, and a river, which prcsctit at 
once a pleasing and fearful pro.spect. 

“ The country rises, with a regular ascent, from the shore to the middle of the 
mountains. It is agreeably varied by country-houses, corn fields, plantations of 
coffee, and water-falls; there arc, nevertheless, both plains and mountains that 
advance almost to the sea. That part of the isle which belongs to the Creoles is 
ill cultivated: they are not in a condition to purchase slaves, and they are too proud 
to work themselves; nor is there any law to compel industry. The soil is in 
general fertile, though the vegetable earth is not more than two or two feet and an 
half in depth; beneath it is a bed of rock. It produces in great abundance, and 
with little culture, all the different grain of Europe, as well as rice, Indian corn, the 
sugar cane, and a great variety of vegetables, roots, and eseulcnt plants. The 
year yields two harvests; and the grain of Europe is sown in the winter months. 
There is also honey and wax of a superior kind. The fruits of India flourish 
there; but I do not remember that there are any European fruits, except the peach 
and the ra.sbcrry. The Talameha cinnamon* and the benzoin tree succeed there. 
The bark of the first is very good, but the latter doe.s not yield any considerable 
quantity of gum. There is also the Chinese root, ipecacuanha, but inferior to that 
which grow'S in Amerf«a, the larger kind of’ cardamum, and many other medicinal 
herbs. The inhabitants are also acquainted with plants which are excellent remedies 
in the dysentery and venereal complaints: they have excellent wood for building, 
which is very durable, and susceptible also of the finest polish; nor arc they without 
timber trees which are calculated for the construction of vessels. But the principal 
production of the island is coffee, which was originally brought from Moka: it has, 
however, degenerated, in some small degree, though it is still superior to that of the 

• The cinnamon may be propagated by planting the shoots. It grows very fast, and is but 
little inferior to that of Ceylon. 
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West Indies. It is generally cultivated on the declivities of the mountains; rises 
to five or six feet, bears a white flower, and a fruit which resembles a cherry, that 
contains two grains inclosed in an husk: it is gathered in May and June, and is 
dried in the sun on platforms; it is then beat to disengage it from the husk, and is 
exported in sacks made of a double matting. The Company buy it of the inhabi¬ 
tants, at twenty French livres the hundred weight, and engage to take three millions 
of pounds, or fifteen hundred ton per annum; it is generally sold in the East at from 
Seventy to eighty livres. The inhabitants have undertaken to make arrack, sugar, and 
indigo,* as well as to breed silk worms; but as the latter enterprize was not encou¬ 
raged by the Company, it has proved unsuccessful, though it promised much in the 
beginning. 

“ They have great plenty of cattle, sheep, and goats, as well as hogs; with poultry 
of every kind, and many species of wild fowl. They annually export a large quantity 
of grain and provisions to the Island of Mauritius, and all their vessels are victualled 
with these articles. They have a great number of horses, of a small size but very strong. 

“ This island is very much infested by snails, grasshoppers, and other insects; as 
well as by rats and small birds, which make a terrible havock in the harvests, They 
sometimes suffer also from the extreme drought of the season. 

" The islanders are, in general, very healthy and robust; and as the air is 
wholesome, they often attain to a very advanced age. The most common disorders 
among them are those of the stomach, which are caused by worms and indiges¬ 
tion : convulsions, proceeding from colds, after taking emetics or purgative medi¬ 
cines, are not uncommon; and death frequently follows from receiving wounds. 
Inflammatory fevers arc not dangerous, and putrid fevers are, in a great measure, 
unknown: the tooth-ach is so common, that there are very few people at the age of 
twenty years who have not lost some of their teeth. . ‘ 

“ The first inhabitants, by intermarrying with the black women of Madagascar, 
have transmitted some degree of that colour to their descendants, who retain a propor¬ 
tion of the original complexion of their female ancestors. Not a fiftieth part of the 
free natives are really white; and those which are the most remarkable in that par¬ 
ticular, are the descendants of English pirates. The Creoles enjoy the privileges of 
the second order of French nobility. 

“ As they have but little or no commerce, the inhabitants live by the cultivation 

* The indigo plant grows wild in this island, and oiulberiy trees are in great abundance. 
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of coffee, corn, and rice, by breeding cattle and other animals, with which they 
supply their vessels and the Island of Mauritius. Their labour is performed by 
slaves, who are born in the island, or brought from Madagascar and the coast of 
Africa; whose principal sustenance is Indian corn, cassava root, and potatoes. The 
native slaves, and those which have been brought when they were very young from 
Madagascar or other places, arc all Christians, and it must be acknowledged that the 
priests spare no pains in their instruction; nor are they permitted to speak any 
other language than that of France. 

“ The principal curiosities of this island are the volcano, the plain dcs Caffres, 
and the road from St. Denis to St. Paul. The volcano is in the southern part of 
the island; it often smokes, but seldom emits flames. The country is not habitable 
for many miles round it, and the islanders have named it the burnt country, because 
it is covered with cinders and t'olcanic matter, which has been vomited forth by the 
mountain. The plain des Caffres, is formed by the summits of mountains at a very 
considerable elevation above the sea: it is said to be twenty miles in extent, and is 
very flat, and without stones. The access to it is very difficult in certain places, 
though it may be ascended on horseback. The air is very pure, but as cold as a 
winter’s day in England. When the clouds pass over the surface of the plain, they 
have all the effect of a gentle rain. A brook runs through the middle of it, which 
is broad but shallow, has a sandy bottom, and freezes in the winter. To the north¬ 
west of the plain there is a lofty, barren, and naked rock, from whence the brook 
gushes forth. There are also several small mountains, about an hundred and fifty 
feet in height, with a very narrow base; they are called the Pins, by the inhabitants, 
from their resemblance to a set of nine-pins prepared for the game. On this elevated 
plain there arc small trees, with broom, furze, a kind of wild oat, and fern, which 
grows to the height oUa shrub. There are also some curious birds, which never 
descend to the sea side, and who are so little accustomed to, or alarmed at, the sight 
of man, that they suffer themselves to be killed by the stroke of a walking stick. It 
often rains on the sides of the moufitains, while this predominating plain is enlivened 
with the finest weather. 

“ This island is subject to hurricanes from the middle of December to the first of 
April: tliey are often very violent, and prove extremely mischievous to the harvest; 
they throw down'the houses, root up trees, and, as there is no port in the island, 
the vessels which are overtaken by them inevitably perish, if they do not gain the 
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open sea: they, liowever, give siifRcicnt warning of their arrival, and last generally 
twenty-four hours, during which time the winds blow from every quarter, but they 
arc most violent in the point which appears to be their centre. They are not very 
extensive in their sweep, as it sometimes happens that the hurricanes in tlic Island 
of Mauritius are not known in the Isle of Bourbon but by the confusion and dark¬ 
ness of the clouds, and a kind of whispering sound in the air. There was an hur¬ 
ricane on the day of my arrival in the island. Having come to anchor off the town 
of St. Paul, a pilot came off at a vcjy caily hour in the morning, to persuade me 
to go ashore, as there was an appearance of an hunicanc, though the night had 
been very fine, and the sky was clear and serene. Its approach is discoverable ten 
or twelve hours before its actual arrival by an hollow and whistling noise, which 
is heard in the mountains, and a particular motion of the leaves. A Crcolc had 
arrived at midnight to notify these circumstances to the Governor. Before we had 
quitted the vessel, the clouds began to gather on the tops of the mountains; they were 
black, and separating on a sudden, unfolded a clear and brilliant sky: they closed 
and opened several times, successively, in the same manner; the rain then com¬ 
menced, and the wind began to blow with such violence, that in a few hours after 
we had got ashore our vessel was beaten to pieces. 

“ This island is about thirty-five leagues due west of the Island of Mauritius. 
All the outward-bound vessels from the latter touch at the Rrrmer to take in provi¬ 
sions ; they arrive off the eastern side of the island at about twelve leagues from 
St. Denis, the principal town, which is on the north side. From thence they keep 
along the coast, and at a small distance from the shore; in every part of which they 
may cast anchor, though the ground is not good. The shore is steep and covered 
with stones, and the swell is generally so great, that in many places it is very difficult 
to land. The anchorage is good at St. Denis, in about eighteen feet water, but the 
road is exposed to the south-east wind, which in these latitudes blows almost through¬ 
out the year. Vessels remain there but a short time: they go from thence to St. Paul, 
which is to the leeward of the island, where there’is a good road-stead, and the shore 
is of sand mixed with small coral. 

“ St. Denis is situated in an extensive and beautiful plain, which is considerably 
elevated above the level of the .sea: the houses are constructed chiefly of wood, and 
are very neat; but are necessarily low on account of the hurricanes. The residence 
of the Governor is a large and commodious stone building, which contains also the 
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public*offices and the magazines. To facilitate the debarkation of goods, there is a 
wooden bridge, the work of M. de la Bourdonnais, which is a masterpiece of art: it 
advances about fourscore feet into the sea, and is about twenty feet high and ten feet 
broad, with a wooden balustrade; it is supported by upright beams, which, being joined 
above, are fixed in the shore, and fastened iliere by strong chains of iron. It is so 
contrived as to possess an elasticity that preserves it from the violence of die hur¬ 
ricanes. The high mountain which is to the west of the town shades the plain from 
the sun in the afternoon, so that the evenings arc very pleasant in every part of it. 

“ St. Paul is a large and populous town, and inferior only to that of St. Denis; 
there are six other places or villages, where there are magazines for coffee, in each 
of which resides one of the Company’s agents. 

“ The French send every year from Bourbon and Mauritius to Madagascar, to 
purchase slaves, cattle, rice, and salt;* so that from April to December vessels may 
be always found on the eastern coast of Madagascar, between the island of St. Mary, 
•which is, as I believe, in the iSth degree of south latitude, and the Fort Dauphin, 
which is to the south. Tlie principal places are Foulcpointe, Matatan, and Fort 
Dauphin. They purchase their slaves with Spanish piastres, as well as fire-arms, 
powder and ball: each slave costs about twenty-five piastres. 

" The civil government of the Island of Bourbon is composed of a Governor 
and seven Counsellors; who are, nevertheless, subject to the Governor of the Island 
of Mauiiiius; the odier members amount to about thirty, consisting of merchants, 
factors, and writers; the commissions of the Counsellors are derived from the 
King. The Governor has a salary of twelve thousand livres of France per annum; 
besides various perquisites, which furnish the principal part of the expence of his 
table. The second in command has four thousand livres per annum; the Counsellors 
two thousand livres, and the inferior officers fourteen hundred livres: the Counsel- 
lors have also an allowance on the merchandize which is sold in their magazine:!, 
as well as what is exported, which is equal to their appointments. The commodities 
found in their magazines are sold to the officers and other inhabitants at about forty-five 
livres per cent, above the price of Europe. The officers are allowed a certain quantity 
of wine at the current price, while it is sold to the inhabitants at an hundred per cent. 

“ The currency of this island is that of Spain; but in the last war bills were issued, 
which became the only current money. They take the Spanish piastres at three 

• There are at present salt pits in tlie Isle of France, near Port Louis. 

Z 
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livres twelve sous, which arc worth in France five livres five sons. During the war 
the credit of the Company was so low, that the Spanish piastre rose from three 
livres twelve sous, to fifteen livres, and the price of the various articles of provision 
and merchandize in the same proportion; so that, though during the time we were 
prisoners, we were allowed six livres fifteen sous each day in paper, the real value 
did not amount to more than two shillings and sixpence sterling. All commerce 
with Europe is prohibited; a limited trade with India and Madagascar is all that 
is permitted, upon which is levied a duty of two and an half per cent, 

“ Their ships generally set sail for Europe in the months of October and 
November, and those which return from thence, generally arrive at the Isle of 
Mauritius in May and June. 

“ I shall now proceed to make some remarks on the force of the island, such as 
it was during the last war, and at the close of the year 1763. 

“ St. Denis, which has been already mentioned as the principal place, is situated 
in an extensive plain, considerably elevated above the level of the ,sca. The shore 
is very steep and covered with stones, so that no kind of boat can enter into the 
river on the western side: it is defended towards the sea by three batteries, one of 
which is of brick, with fifteen eighteen-pounders; another is formed of fascines, and 
contains twenty-four eighteen or twenty-four-pounders; the third is of less conse- 
qutnee, and has no more than twelve nine-pounders. On the other side there is a 
small plain, at the foot of a high mountain which commands the town, w.hcre a 
redoubt, with a .small battery, has been constructed opposite to it; as well as one 
with twelve cannon and four mortars, which commands the road; there are also 
some small batteries between this and St. Mary, on the eastern side, which have 
each of them from eight to ten cannon. The town of St. Paul is defended'by a 
large battery of twenty-four eighteen-pounders: there are »ome small batteries also 
along the shore, and one or two on the side of the mountain, to guard the passage. 
These are all the strong places in the island; and though, from this detail, it has the 
appearance of possessing considerable strength, the inhabitants were not of that 
opinion during the last war: they thought thelfiscNes ihcapable of defence on the 
sea-side; though, by defending the mountains and defiles, they might be able to 
prevent the enemy from advancing into the country. < 

“ 1 have already said, that there are about twenty-five thousand souls* in the Isle 

• The population of Bourbon is now more than double. 
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«f Bourbon, of which near eighteen thousand are slaves; so that when the women, 
children, and old men arc deducted, there will not remain more than six thousand 
men capable of bearing arras. They had seven or eight hundred militia, sixty dra¬ 
goons, composed of the free inhabitants, two hundred European soldiers, and about 
fifty artillery men. Such was the whole force of the island; and as it was dispersed 
in six different districts, it does not appear that in any one place two thousand men 
could be brought to oppose the descent of an enemy; particularly when it is con¬ 
sidered, that there are a large body of runaway slaves, who would be ever ready to 
join an enemy, or to set fire to the plantations: so that a part of the militia must be 
employed to watch them and prevent their devastations, as well as to protect the women 
and children. When, therefore, the real force of the isle is considered, with the little 
confidence that could be placed in the slaves, and the terror which the English arms 
inspired, it may be presumed, if our fleet under Admiral Cornish, which cruised in 
1761 off Rodriguez, had received orders to attack the Isle of Bourbon, he would 
have experienced very little resistance in obtaining that important conquest.” * 

Description of the Hurricanes in the Isles of Bourbon and France, 

“ 1768. The breeze, which comes always from the south-east, in the Isle of 
Bourbon,t rises at six in the morning, and ceases at ten at night. In Noveiftber 
it remains day and night, and with equal violence. On the 1st of December, 1768, 
the wind ceased on a sudden, and at high tide such a vast swell broke on the shore, 
as, by its violence, to drive the centinel’from his post; the summits of the moun¬ 
tains were covered with thick clouds, that appeared to be stationary; the wind blew 
a little from the south-east, while the sea rolled in from the west; the heavy swells 
succeeded to each other, and they were disstinguished along shore like three rolling 
hills, throwing up a kind of regular spray, which had the appearance of hair; and, 
as they dashed on the shore, their foam was forced upwards to the height of fifty feet. 

“ It was difficult to breathe; the air was oppressive and the sky gloomy: at the same 

* 

• These reflections are very just; but the autlior did not reflect, that when the English liad 
got possession of tliis island, they would have found themselves in the same difficulties which had 
facilitated the conquest; because, as there was no port where ships of war could remain to defend 
the approach, that power alone which is in i>osscsnon of the ports of the Isle of France, can be 
certain' of maintaining itself in the Isle of Bourbon. 

f i Bt, Pierre. 

Z 2 
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time clouds of corligeaux and pailleneus came from the main sea, and took refuge 
on the coast; the land birds and animals appeared in a state of disturbance; the 
inhabitants felt a secret apprehension, at the sight of a storm in the midst of a 
calm. 

“ On the 2d, in the morning, the wirtd sunk at once, and the sea increased; the 
swells augmented, and came from a greater distance. The shore, iashed by the waves, 
became white with foam, which had the appearance of balls of cotton: at the same 
time the vessels in the road strained on their cables. 

“ There now could be no longer any doubt of an approaching hurricane. The 
canoes, &c, which were on the pebbles, were drawn on the land. Every one 
hastened to support their houses with cords and beams; and the whole shore was 
lined with people, attracted by the extraordinary spectacle of the sea, and the danger 
of the vessels. 

“ Towards noon there was a great change in the heavens, and tlie wind began to 
blow fresh from the south-east. It was then feared that it would turn to the west, 
and dash the vessels on the coast. A signal was given from the battery for the vessels 
to depart; when they instantly cut their cables, and disafppeared, in about two hours, 
in the midst of a very dark horizon, to the north-west. 

“ At three in the afternoon the hurricane declared itself with a most alarming 
noise; all the winds blew : the sea, raging and agitated, threw clouds of foam, sand, 
shells, and stones upon the land: and the boats which were repairing at fifty yards 
from the shore, were b\tried under the pebbles. The wind carried away a part of 
the church roof, and the portico of the government house. The hurricane lasted all 
right, and did not cease ti)l three in the morning. 

“ On the 6tb, the two vessels which returned to the anchoring ground were a 
small boat and a galliot: they brought an account from tht'Penthievre, which had 
lost its main-mast. The different vessels continued returning til! the igth. 

Account of an Hurricane in the Isle of Franct, in February, 1771, 

by M. Rochon. 

• It is absolutely necessary to have been an eye-witness of an hurricane, to form 
a just idea of such a formidable phacnomenon. It is almost always accompanied 
with rain, thunder, and earthquakes: the atmosphere is on fire; and the wind blows 
with equal violence from every part of the horizon. An hurricane is a kind of 
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water-spout, which seems to threaten the spot over which it hangs with an entire sub¬ 
version, while vessels are actually becalmed at a small distance from its explosion. 
If the swiftness of the wind exceeds one hundred and fifty feet in a second, notlijng 
can then resist its force: the largest trees are torn up by the roots; the most solid 
buildings are thrown down; nor can the weight of anchors, the strength of cables, 
nor the strongest hold of the ground, secure safety to vessels, which are dashed to 
pieces on the shore, unless they are thrown on a bed of mud, 

“ I saw the main-top-mast borne away from the Mars, of sixty-four guns, and 
shattered to pieces in the hurricane of 1771 ; and which was not so violent as 
that of the month of February in the same year. An extraordinary variation of 
the barometer, is the only sign of an approaching hurricane in the seas between 
the tropics. 

“ Previous to the hurricane in February, the sudden descent of the mercury filled 
me with alarm, as well as M. Poivre, who requested the Port Captain to come to 
his house. This officer, who had been an eye-witness of the hurricane in 1761, 
w'as not equally surprised with us, at the variation of the barometer, and informed 
us that there were more certain4ndications. ‘ Twenty-four hours,’ he said, ‘ before 
the hurricane, you will see the black clouds descend from the mountain, and de¬ 
clare the approaching storm; besides, the setting of the sun will decide the mea¬ 
sures I shall employ on the occasion,’ But neither the intreaties of M. Poivre, nor 
my observations, were capable of changing his opinions; and though the mercury 
continued to descend, as the sun set in great beauty and serenity, the Port Captain 
left us perfectly satisfied, and free from alarm as to any threatening danger. He had 
long served on board the Company’s ships, and seemed to pity us for giving so 
much importance to the predictions of our barometer. It is very difficult indeed 
to soften the obstinacy ’of a man, who, knowing nothing but the practical part of his 
art, treats with disregard the instructions of theory. 

“ The hurricane, however, declared itself at seven in the evening, which was an 
hour after sunset: before nine, till the ships were driven on shore except the 
Ambuhnte store-ship, and a small corvette, sailed the Verd-Galand: but, in a vio¬ 
lent gust of wind, the former was driven out to sea, and the latter was sunk. 

“ The Ambulanle, without sails, helm, or provisions, and with a detachment of 
the Irish regirhent dc Clare, who were on board, was driven about for upwards of 
twelve hours at the mercy of the winds j and, after being carried by their variation 
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round the island, was miraculously tlirown upon the only place where, in such a 
violent tempest, it would have been possible for the persons on board to save them¬ 
selves. The horror of these hurricanes is greatly aggravated by the total impossibility 
of alfordiiig or receiving assistance. The violence of the winds, and the force of the 
torrents, renders it impracticable for any one to quit the shelter he has sought, or 
the spot where he happens to be at the commencement of the storm. 

“ It lasted about eighteen hours without interruption, and with undeviating 
violence. Neither the heavy rain, thunder, or lightning, were in the least degree 
interrupted by the violence ol the wind. But at three in the afternoon, the mercury, 
which had descended twenty-five lines, remained stationary some minutes, and then 
began to re-ascend; from thence the tornadoes ceased, the wind became more regu¬ 
lar, and at six in the evening it was possible to give some assistance to those who 
were shipwrecked. 

" From the ravages of this hurricane, the established communications between the 
different parts of the island were altogether interrupted by the fall of trees and the 
abundance of rain. Three weeks elapsed before any intelligence was received of 
the Ambulante, which had been shipwrecked at about the distance of six leagues from 
Port Louis, in the Isle of France. All the harvests were destroyed} and the vessels 
were in such a state as to require the utmost exertions to repair them; that impor¬ 
tant service was rendered by M. de Tromelin to the colony and to commerce. 
These vessels were no sooner equipped, than they were dispatched to Madagascar 
to fetch provisions and necessaries of every .kind. M. Poivre had, with his superior 
foresight and precaution, ordered several vessels to winter at the Cape of Good 
Hope, which were sent off with abundance of supplies, as soon as the disastrous 
state of the Isle of France bad reached that government. This relief saved the 
colony; as it arrived immediately after the second hurricane, whose fresh devastation* 
had sunk the hope and conquered the resolution of the unfortunate inhabitants. 

“ The damages sustained by the vessels in the port, by the violence of the waves 
and the force of the winds in the second hurricane, were much less than in tlie first. 
The variation of the barometer announced the danger, and every one employed the 
means be possessed for his security and preservation.” 
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Discripiion of an Hurricane in the hie of France, April lo, 1773, 

by M. Brunei. 

“ The storm made its appearance about nine at niglit, just as the moon began to 
appear in the horizon ; but its greatest violence was between eleven at night and 
one in the morning, when the blended noise of the wind and the thunder was terrible 
while the lightnings, which gave a fiery appearance to the atmosphere, heightened the 
horror of the scene. The terror of the inhabitants did not begin to subside till towards 
five in the morning. They had all passed the night in an impatient slate of alarm, but 
w’hcn the day began to appear, the spectacle was most horrible: upwards of three 
huiulred houses in the town of Port Louis were destroyed, the roofs of all of them 
were earned away, and the principal church was reduced to an heap of ruins. Many 
of the inhabitants were buried in the rubbish; others, with bruised and broken limbs, 
solicited the help of their neighbours, who were not in a condition to succour them; 
while the streets were strewed with nails, timbers, and fragments of houses and fur¬ 
niture. All the vessels in the port, to the number of thirty-two, had been thrown 
on shore, and more or less injured; of many small boats nothing was seen but the 
keel: dead bodies were floating among the wrecks; while the seamen who were 
not yet exhausted, were exerting their remaining strength in useless c'ffohs to gain 
the land. In short, all that presented itself to the view was consternation, disaster, 
and misery. The interior desolation was equally great: the maize, rice, and corn, 
were blown about and dispersed ; the cctffcc and cotton plants, the sugar canes, and 
the cinnamon trees, were all torn up by the roots; the old timber trees were laid 
loW by the violence of the wind; the shops and manufactories were de.stroyed; and 
the grass was parched and dried up, as if it had received the impression of fire. In 
one of the districts of tbe island, to the windward, the sea tvas driven to forty feet 
beyond its ordinary limits, and compelled the inhabitants to seek for refuge on the 
neighbouring heights,- while it left every kind of fish on the land. This di.saster 
occasioned so great a'deafth of provisions, that bread w'as sold at eighteen pence a 
pound: in a short time however assistance of every kind arived from the coast ol 
Coromandel, the Cape of Good Hope, the Island of Madagascar, and the Persian 
Gulph.” 
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Jbsiracl of Hurricanes and violent Winds in the IsU of BoitrboH, from 1733 to 
1754 ; taken from the Memoirs of the jieddemy of Sciences, 1754. 

“ The Abbe de la Caille informs us, that lie was at the Isle of Bourbon during 
tlie rainy season, when it is subject to violent hurricanes, of which he gives the fol¬ 
lowing history. 

“ These hurricanes, which our seamen call violent gales, are also felt at the Isle 
of Mauritius, but generally with less force and mischief, because the volcano in the 
Isle of Bourbon augments their force; besides, the latter island is more elevated, and 
consists of a single mountain, which has but dtree openings, and is not composed of 
several chains, like the Isle of Mauritius. Tire torrents occasioned by the rains 
which follow the hurricanes cause very heavy devastations, as they are not separated 
by vallies; and consequently acquire a proportional rapidity in descending from 
one predominant height. 

The hurricanes seldom appear but between the month of December and the 
latter end of April; they are however more particularly formidable at the new and full 
moon. In this season the vessels never remain at anchor at the Isle of Bourbon, 
•except during four or five days after the full moon, from the appreheniion of being 
overtaken in its vicinity by the dangers of those two periods. But ihi.s precaution 
is not always infallible, as will appear from the following succinct account of tlie 
different hurricanes which have attacked this island in the space of twenty yearsL 
It was given me by M. Bernier, Counselbr Commandatit in the Isle of Bourbon, 
who kept an exact register of these events during his residence there. I have adtlcd 
.to the dates of the hurricanes, the day and hour of the nearest phases of the moon, as 
.well as that when it passed its aphelion and perihelion. 

“ * 733 - In the night between the 10th and iitli of Derember, there was a vio¬ 
lent gale of wind from the north: the vessels which lay off St. Paul put to sea, and 
returned in a few.days .without receiving any damage; one remained at anchor, and 
did not sustain any injury. A vessel and a boat, which were off St. Denis, were 
driven on sliore, and nine persons perished. It was new moon the 6th, at 3 hours 
30 minutes P. M. The first quarter was the r 4th, 11 hours 30 minutes A. M. Its 
aphelion the 4th. 

“December 22. There was a very strong wind from the south. Full moon the 
21st, at 3 hours 15 minutes A. M. Perihelion the 20th. 
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“ 1734. On the 9th of January a violent wind arose from the east, which con¬ 
tinued, with an intermission of some hours, to the 15th, when it changed to the west. 
A vessel which lay off St. Denis put to sea. New moon the 5th, at 11 A. M. The 
first quarter the 12th at 10 P. M. Perihelion the 14th. 

“ In the night between the 25th and a6th of January. The wind continued with 
great violence, and with heavy rain to the 29th. La.st quarter the 27th, at 1 hour 
and 15 minutes A. M. Its aphelion the 29th. 

“ The 13th of March there was a strong gale in the offing, which was lather 
violent in the Isle of Mauritius. A vessel that lay off St. Paul put to sea. The 
first quarter 12 hours and 45 minutes P. M. Its perihelion the iiih. 

" 1735. The 26th of January a violent wind began in the west, at 4 hours P. M. 
It changed to the east, and blew all the 271!!. New moon the 24ih, at 6 hours A. M. 
Its aphelion the 2 2d. 

“ 1736. On tlic 22d of January there was a violent wind, which lasted till the 
P4th, and the rain did not cease till the 30th First quarter the 21st, at 9 hours and 
30 minutes A. .M. The aphelion the 15th, the perihelion the 29th. 

" I’cbruary 3. Continual rain inclusively to the 10th. 

“-7. A violent gale. The last quarter the 4th, at o h. 15 min. A. M. 

Its aphelion the 12th. 

“ 1737. January 28. There was a very violent wind from noon to the following 
day, at 5 A. M. It blew from the south-west. New moon the gist, at 30 minutes 
A. M. Its perihelion the 20th. 

“ ,A.pril 4. A strong gale at St. Paul, from 3 A. M. to the noon of the following 
day. It was felt on the cast side of the isle fiom the first of the month. New moon 
the 31st of March, at noon. First quarter the 8tli of April, at n hours 32 minutes 
A. M. The aphelion thb 31st of March. 

1738. February 13. A strong gale, which began in the south-east, at 11 A. M. 
It changed to the south and south-west by north on the iqih at noon. I'he last 
quarter the 1 »th, at 8 P. M. Perihelion the 10th. 

“ 1739. January 12. A partial gale of wind, from 8 P. M. to midnight. The 
wind was to the west. New moon the 29th of January at 9 P. M. Perihelion 
the 7th. • 

“ March 22. A strong gale to the northward: continual rain to the 26th. Full 
moon the 25th, at 8 hours 45 minutes A. M. Perihelion the 30th. 

A a 
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1740. January 21. A strong gale from the south to the north-east. It began 
at 3 A. M. and continued to the following day at noon. Last quarter the 2 2d, at 
4 hours 45 minutes. Aphelion the 15th. 

“ February 28. A gale at St. Denis, which was not perceived at St. Paul but 
by the swelling of the sea. New moon the 27th at 10 A. M. Perihelion the 25th. 

“ March 13. A strong gale to the south, which began at 8 A. M. and continued 
all the day and all the night. Full moon the 13th, at 4 P. M. Aphelion the 9th. 

“ 1742. January 10. A strong gale to the north, from 7 P. M. to 11 A. M. 
New moon the 7th, at 1 hour 45 minutes A. M. Perihelion the 12th. 

“ 1743. March 8. A strong gale to the south at 8 P. M. to the following day 
at 4 P. M. It did more mischief at the Isle of Mauritius than the Isle of Bourbon. 
Full moon the lOih, at 2 P. M. Perihelion the 3d. Aphelion the 17th. 

“ 1744. January g. In the night between the gth and 10th a strong gale to the 
north. The 1 oth, at noon, the wind fortunately changed to the south; so that a 
vessel which was driving on the coast, gained the open sea. ^ I’he last quarter the 
6th, at 10 P. M. Aphelion the 13th. 

“ t 745 - February 12. A strong gale to the north, from 3 P. M. and all the fol¬ 
lowing day. The rain continued to the rgth. First quarter the gth, at 10 P. M. 
Perihelion and full moon the 16th. 

“ 1746. January 19. Violent gale of wind, which began in the morning to the 
east, changed to the north, and continued during the whole night. After a short 
calm, it shifted suddenly and successively to the west, the east, and the south ; and 
it did not finish till the evening of the 22d. New moon at 8 P. M. Aphelion 
the 27th. 

“ February 16. In the night between the 16th and ryth, a strong gale, which 
lasted only a short time, but did considerable damage to tile harvest. New moon 
the 20th, 45 minutes P. M. 

“ April 6. A terrible wind to the north, whose violence lasted from 6 A. M. to 
6 P. M. A Portuguese vessel, having lost its rudder and being reduced to one 
mast, was shipwrecked on the shore, and twelve lives were lost. The wind having 
changed to the south in the evening, the sea on a suddep. became tranquil, and the 
vessel rested on the dry sands. Those who remained on “board were saved. Full 
moon the 6th, at 4 hours 45 minutes A. M. Perihelion the same day. 

" 1747. January 11, at 7 P. M. A strong gale, which began towards the north- 
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cast, and continued the whole night, having passed to the south. New moon the 
iith, at 5 hours 15 minutes A. M. Perihelion the 6th. 

“ 1748. A strong gale from 4 P. M. and through the whole night. The last 
quarter the 23d, at 3 hours 30 minutes P. M. Perihelion the ajtb. 

“ March 28. A very violent gale to the south. It began an hour P. M. and 
ceased after sunset. After a calm of about an hour, it rained very much this and 
the following day: during the rain the wind was sometimes heard. New moon the 
21st, at 6 hours 30 minutes A. M. Perihelion the 22d. 

" 1750. January 31. Strong gale of wind during the night which preceded the 
1st of February: it was to the north, and very violent at St. Denis; at St. Paul it 
was not so strong. L.ast quarter the 30th, at 8 hours 44 minutes A, M. Aphelion 
the 26th. 

“March 4. A partial gale of wind. New moon the 8 th, at 11 A, M. Perihelion 
the 8th P. M. 

“ March 18. A more violent gale than the preceding one: it lasted to the 20th at 
9 A. M. Full moon the 23d, at 4 hours 30 minutes A. M. Aphelion the same day. 

" 1751. March 26. In the night between the 26th and the 27th there was a 
more violent hurricane than any person on the island had witnessed. The wind 
was easterly, and occasioned very heavy devastations from the east to St. Paul. New 
moon the 27tb, at noon. Perihelion the 29th. 

" 1752. February 4. A gale of wind from the east-north-east, which was not 
general throughout the island. The last quarter the 7th, at 9 hourjs 30 minutes A. M. 
Aphelion the 9th, 

" December 21. A gale from the north, with violent rain. Two boats were 
destroyed. Full moon the 21st, at 4 hours.A. M. Perihelion the 22d. 

“ 1753. March 12.* Gale from the north, which greatly damaged one of the 
Company’s vessels. The last quarter the 12th, at 7 P. M. Perihelion the i4ih. 

“ March 26. A gale, which drove a vessel out to sea. Last quarter the 26th, 
at 10 P. Mi Aphelion the 28th. 

“ 1754. January 10. A gale, which began at the north-east, passed from thence 
to the north-north-west, and then suddenly shifted to the south-west. Full moon 
the 9th, at 6 A. M. Pferihelion the nth. 

" April 19, 20, and 21. Gales and an hurricane, which laid waste the island. 
New moon the 22d, at 6 hours 15 minutes P. M. Aphelion the 18th.” 

A a 2 
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Extract of a Letter from Pondicherry, dated the ^d of June, 17875 taken from a 
Journal of the Isles of France and Bourbon-, Fol. /. No. 3. July, 1787. 

“ Wc have suffered at Yanaon, and in all its environs, the same disaster which you 
have experienced at the Isle of France. We have had, during the night of the 19th 
and 20th of May, a most violent hurricane. The sea rose to an extraordinary height; 
all the houses at Yanaon have been inundated and destroyed : the English and Dutch 
factories have suffered a similar destruction. A considerable number of Negroes 
have been drowned. The ship called Le Lcorier, which had been sent to Yanaon 
to take in merchandize on account of the Company, and had actually taken in the 
greater pan of her cargo in the road of Coringa, has been driven two leagues to 
the leeward, into a plain in the midst of palm trees. The .ship the Heureux, which 
was in the river of Coringa, is lost, and five or six leagues of the country arc 
inundated. : 

“ Four days after the hurricane the waters still remainedj as it had rained during 
that time without ceasing. The extent of our losses has not yet been ascertained; 
they must be very con,siderabIe to the Company, as well as .several individuals of 
Pondicherry. The waters have carried away a large quantity of linens, not only 
from the grounds where they were bleaching, but from the warchousc.s; some of 
which, however, have been recovered, by drawing them out of the mud and sand 
with which they were covered. Such is the detail of this ruinou.s event.”* 

Account of the Volcano in the Isle of Bourbon, by M. Bcchon. 

" This volcano, though its eruptions are frequent, has not occasioned any injury 
to the island since it has been inhabited. The coloni.sts have very wisely kept at a 
distance from this gulph, whose vicinity is very much to be' dreaded, according to 
the description given of it by M. dc Commerson, a very learned naturalist. 

“ M. de Cremont, at that time Intendant of the Isle of Bourbon, not only gave 
M. de Commerson all the assistance in his power, in order to facilitate his apirroach 
to the mouth of the volcano, and to examine its produciion.s, but accompanied him. 
in his researches. 

“ The^approaches to the volcano of the Isle of Bourbotf are very difficult: the 
country is entirely burnt up for six miles round it; and very few of the inhabitants 

• Mr. Dalrymple—O1ic11t.1l Repository, Vol. II. p. gS. 
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arc acquainted with the way by which its summit is to be attained. Seven days arc 
requisite to perform that journey. Heaps of cinders, lava, and vitrified eartli, with 
rifts and precipices, render all access not only laborious but dangerous. The time 
must be very favourable, and without the appearance of a cloud, to allow of a visit 
to the crater; as a few drops of rain would be suflicient to provoke an eruption; 
when the imprudence of approaching it would cost the rash adventurer his life. 

" The volcanic productions arc very various; and sometimes there arc found, at 
a great distance from the mountain, certain glassy filaments, of an exceeding fineness 
resembling hair. This Lind of lava is not very common.” 

The following Description of Ibis Volcano is by M. Brunei. 

“ It is situated almost at the summit of an hollow and detruncated mountain, 
whose base, falling down with a gentle inclination, rests upon a bed of calcined earth, 
at the distance ol' a league from the sea. Though the matter it contains is conti¬ 
nually boiling, it never rises so high as to proceed from the crater. In the moment 
of an eruption, the lava is seen taking its course down the .side of the mountain, in 
Mich a manner as to offer the appearance of a fiery cascade. The light, which is 
difliiscd to a great disianee, as well on sea as land, is equal to that of the moon in 
its full splendour. According to the tradition of the country, it was this natural 
Pharos, that atiracted the curiosity of the first F.uropcans who vi.sitcd these coasts. 

“• The environs of the volcano arc covered with .sal ammoniac, sulphur, alum, 
and pumice stone. It i.s a remarkable circumstance, and very dillerent from other 
volcanoes, that though its eruptions arc frequent, thev arc never accompanied with 
euiihquakcs. The .security of the inhabitant.s, therefore, is not endangered by the 
vicinity of such a phaenomcnon, as is known to.be the case in every cotintry afflicted 
by them: nor has it been observed that water i.s at any time thrown forth from this 
volcano; or.has any warm mineral spring been discovered in this island. 

“ In the month of June, 1787, tliis volcano was in a very icmaikable state of 
eruption. 'I'he summit of the mountam was covered with thick vapours, of a black 
colour, which issued in clouds of a .spiral form from the mouth of the ancient crater. 
On the 24th the lava ran down as far as the sea; nine days after it had begun to 
flow, it rs;iended in egrtaih places to eighty fathom in breadth, and in others to 
forty. The liij’hd matter continued to run during a month, in great abundance, 
and formed a fiery cu|rcnt to the very sea, of about sixty fathom in breadth, and 
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from ten to sixteen feet deep. The vatvcs of the sea smoked at the distance of thirty 
fathom from the place where the lava precipitated itself into the waters, assuming a 
yellowish-green colour, and forming a broad line, to the leewrad, of the same hue. 

“ This current running parallel to another of a former period, which consists also 
of several beds of melted matter, formed a projection, whose base was volcanised 
sand, mixed with a kind of ferruginous foam. Eleven days after the lava had reached 
the sea, a solid crust was formed on its surface, which was sufficiently strbng to 
admit of being ascended, to about fifteen paces from the place whence it issued. 
Indeed one might venture to walk without danger on a torrent of burning lava, if 
due precautions were taken. In the level parts it soon grows cool, and becomes 
hard as thick ice, while, through the crevices, the liquid matter might be seen flowing 
on without interruption. Wlien, however, it meets with any obstacle, it forces its 
way throu^ the external crust, and covers it with a new bed of boiling lava. On 
the ist of August the lava ceased to flow, but it diffused a considerable quantity of 
smoke, and appeared at the bottom to be red-hot for some time afterwards. It was 
believed that another crater was discovered at about a league from St. Denis, the 
capital of the island: clouds of smoke and a very 'strong heat issued from a ravine, 
which it was impracticable to approach during the space of a month. At the end, 
however, of that period, it appeared, that this heat and the smoke that 
it, issued from a cavern, tltit was the hiding-place of some Maroon Negroes. A 
fire having been lighted in this place, cither on ptlrpose or by accident, was main¬ 
tained by a large quantity of leaves, stalks, and other coimustible materials, which 
were very slow in consuming, because the cavern admitted but a small portion of 
air. The remains of birds nests, which were found there, clearly proved, that the 
cavern hs^ not always been exposed to a simihu' degree of heat; and this circum¬ 
stance, streii^thened by other observations, quieted the alarms that this novel appear¬ 
ance had excited, 

“ The Isle of France, which is in the vicinity of the Isle of Bourbon, is considered 
as a country which has been exposed to the violent convulsions of nature. It abounds 
in Taverns, precipices, waterfalls, subterraneops passages, iron mines, calcined stopes, 
vitrifications, burnt sand, and pyrites, v^ich are general indications of ancient 
volcanoes; but, on account of their antiquity, it is not possible at this time to deter¬ 
mine thhk situatit^ The most lofty mountains in this island have not more thaii' 
five hundted fathom of elevation, while, in the Isle of Bourbon, there are peaks 
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which rise to upwards of fifteen hundred fathom. The two islands, which are more 
than thjrty-five leagues distant from each other, were, without doubt, formerly united, 
but have been divided by some violent effort of nature: there is indeed every 
reason to believe that they are still connected, though the conjoining parts are 
covered by the sea, and that some subterraneous passage forms a communication 
between them. 

“ The earthquake which happened in the Isle of France on the 4tl\of August, 
1786, appeared to favour this conjecture. On that day, at thirty-five minutes past 
six in the morning, a calm succeeded to a strong east and cast-south-east wind, which 
had prevailed during four days; a subterraneous noise, that terminated by a sudden 
explosion, like the discharge of a cannon, was heard in the south-east quarter, and 
at the same moment two violent shocks were felt, the one vertical, and the other 
horizontal: the barometer did not on this occasion indicate the least change in 
the atmosphere, and an east-south-east breeze commenced within a quarter of an 
hour, and continued till eleven on the following night. This strange phaenomenon 
was not accompanied with any destructive circumstance in the Isle of P'ranee ;“but 
it appeared that, at the same moment, the volcano in the Isle of Bourbon had 
poured forth a greater quantity of lava than it had done on the preceding days. 

“ It is reasonable therefore to suppose, that the combustible matter in the Isle 
of I'rance had fermented till it took fire, and having met with a resistance superior 
to its own force, occasioned the .shocks which have been mentioned; when, being 
impelled in every direction, it found a passage, by a subterraneous gallery, to the 
Isle of Bourbon, and not meeting with any resistance, issued from the crater of the 
volcano.” 

The succeeding Observations will enable our Readers to compare the Volcano of 
the Isle of Siiurbon, with the two most celebrated Volcanoes of Europe. 

Mount Vesuvius is two leagues to the east of Naples, and about two thousand 
fathom from the sea; the circumfesence of its base is about ten leagues, and its ele¬ 
vation above the level of the sea, or the Gulf of Naples, is five hundred and ninety- 
five fathom. It divides at about two-thirds of its height, and its two summits arc 
about five hundred fathqm from each other: that towards the sea forms the volcano. 

Its first eruption, as recorded in history, was during the reign of Titus, in the 
seventy-ninth year of the Christian era, and which was rendered remarkable by the 
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death of Pliny the Naturalist, and the destruction of the cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. Some authors however pretend, that this mountain had experienced 
seven eruptions previous to the reign of Augustus Caesar. 

According to a discourse of Silius Italicus, who lived before the time of Titus, 
k was very evident to ocular examination, that it had discharged volcanic matter 
previous to that period, though there was no tradition of such an event. 

From the first known eruption to that which took place in the year 1754, there 
have been twenty-four; tlicre have also been several since the latter period. That 
of April in 1694, was one of the most considerable. The mountain then vomited 
forth flames during the greater part of the month, and the lava ran from the upper 
part of the volcano like a river, to the distance of three miles, destroying every 
thing which obstructed its passage. 

In 1707, while the Neapolitans were occupied in making rejoicings for the suc¬ 
cess of the Imperial forces, they were interrupted by a terrible eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius. The sky was entirely obscured in the middle of the day, by the quantity 
of cinders which issued from the volcano. 

In the intervals of these eruptions the inhabitants arc often alarmed by earthquakes, 
which, however, do not prevent them from cultivating and inhabitittg the sides of 
this dangerous mountain.* 

Mount ALtna is situated fifty miles south-west of Messina, and ten miles west of 
Catania, whose vicinity is filled with other towns, villages, vineyards, and plantations, 
which, as in the environs of Vesuvius, spring out of an abundant soil, that has been 
fertilized by the volcano. T'he mountain itself is enriched with trees almost to its 
summit, which is surrounded with a circle of snow. 

The grand crater of Mount /Etna is six miles in circumference. The base of 
the mountain occupies a circuit of twenty leagues, and its elevation rises to two 
thousand fathom. 

On the eruption of this volcano in 1693, the town of Catania w^s destroyed in a 
moment, and eighteen thotisand persons perished in its ruins. 

A learned and distinct description of Mount iEtna,is to be found in a work entitled 
La Pyrologie dc Bottoni de Leontini: that intrepid naturalist had the courage to 
ascend the summit of the mountain three different times, in 1540, 1545, and 1553. 

* See Sir William Hamilton on the eruptions of Mount Vesuvius. 
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In 1537, the wind bore the ashes, produced by the conflagration of the mountain, 
to upwards of an hundred leagues. 

In 1&92 and 1693, on the gth, lOth, and 1 ith of January, there was an earthquake 
throughout Sicily, which not only overthrew the town of Catania, but also of Agousta, 
greatly damaged that of Syracuse, with many towns and villages, and buried in their 
ruins upwards of forty thousand persons. But, notwithstanding such disasters, these 
towns have been re-established, perhaps, to be again destroyed. 

The destruction of Messina on the 5th of February, 1783, and the terrible phic- 
Bomerron which occasioned it, is well known; we shall, nevertheless, present to the 
attention of our readers, the following correct and curious account, by the learned 
M. Gallo, who was himself a witness of it. 

" The preceding autumn had been rainy and cold; the winds varied between the 
south-west, the west, and the north-west; and if the south-east was at any time per¬ 
ceived, it was known to foretcl a sudden storm at>d of short duration. Before the 
rising and setting of the sun, the horizon appeared to be charged with thick clouds, 
which displayed themselves between tlie east, the south-west, and the south. The 
Ireginning of the winter was dry and temperate: in the month of January it frequently 
rained; and the showers were not only violent, but accompanied with a stormy 
wind from the soutli-east and the south. The air was rather temperate than cold, 
because after the rain the rays of the sun were extremely hot. The winds continued 
to be stormy. 

“ At the extremity of the Strait of Cllarybdis, there appeared some irregularity in 
tide, an extraordinary boiling up of the waters, and at intervals a noise was heard; 
but these pha:nomcna did not attract attention. On the 5th of February, at fony- 
cight minutes past eleven in the morning, the earth experienced some light shocks, 
which soon became vibient, and were accompanied with roarings and such iiregular 
motions that the ground was seen to undulate on all sides, while the walls of houses 
dashed against each other, and fell in large masses, with the floors and roofs. Three 
or four successive shocks increased the horror of the moment. Houses, palaces, 
tteeples, and churches, were shaken down. The earth sunk in some places, and 
opened in others, emitting flames from its burning chasms. The neighbouring 
mountains opened, the .sea rose above its ordinary level, entered the mole, dashed 
its impetuous waves against the palace, and covered a considerable part of the 
ajaritime theatre^ which is situated, below the custom-hpuse. In this scene of 

B b 
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cpnfusion and desolation, the inhabitants rushed into the larger streets and the fields; 
■where, while consternation had seized their hearts, the earth shook under their feet, 
and the clouds poured forth hail and rain with resistless impetuosity on their heads. 
It was a varied and indescribable scene of ruin, distress, and death. 

“ The trepidation however of the earth continued with a concentrated murmur, 
like that of a bomb which btirsts after it is buried in the earth. At three in the 
morning the shocks increased to such a degree, that those buildings which had resisted, 
from their massive strength, were thrown down, and the principal public edifices 
shaken into ruins. The sea also, by its violence and unusual rise, aided the general 
scene of devastation. 

" On the zed of the same month at ten in the evening, the buildings which had 
only crumbled in parts, fell at once, and Messina was destroyed. The very stonea 
appeared as if they had been pounded in a mortar. 

From the 5th of February to the 9th of March inclusive, there were no less than 
one hundred and eighty commotions. 

“ It is not easy to determine the number of inhabitants which perished at Messina; 
they are not, however, supposed to have exceeded five hundred, as the shocks were 
preceded by certain notices which gave them an opportunity to escape: though of 
fhe number of those who survived, the fourth part was dragged forth from the ruins 
of the buildings in a wounded or maimed condition. 

“ The value of the public edifices and houses which were destroyed amounted 
at least to fifteen millions of Roman crowns, and the loss of furniture, merchandize, 
and gold and silver, was still more considerable.” 

The Agriculture of the Isle of Bourbon, Ly M. Poivre. 

" The soil of the Isles of France and Bourbon is naturdlly as fertile as' that of 
Madagascar, and they enjoy a more favourable climate. The latter of these islands 
has no port, and is not much frequented by shipping: but the manners of the inha¬ 
bitants are simple, and its agriculture flourishes. The Isle of Bourbc^'2produces 
wheat, rice, and maize, more than sufficient for its own consumption, as it afiiads 
a portion of those grains for the supply of the Isle of f'rance. The same mode 
of cultivation is pursued as in the Island of Madagascar.' The cattle and sheep 
which were transported from thence have also succeeded, more particular^^as^ the 
grass called Fatak, which forms an excellent pasturage, was also brought them. 
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tnd naturalized in the Isle of Bourbon. But the principal object of cultivation 
is coffee. The first plants of this shrub was brought from Moka, and it is multi¬ 
plied by its grains, which it sows itself. It is necessary to dress the ground round 
the yoting plant two or three times in the course of the first year, in order to de¬ 
stroy the weeds which might share in its subsistence, and it will then require no 
further care. Its branches, that extend horizontally and arc very thick, suft'oeate, 
as it were, any other plants which might spring up about it. In about eiglitcen 
months the coffee tree begins to bear fruit, and in the third year it is in full 
bearing. The young shrubs are planted in squares, at the distance of about .seven 
feet from each other, and they are kept down, by the pruning knife, to about two 
feet from the earth. 

“ The coffee tree requires a light earth, and succeeds better in pure sand than in 
a rich earth. In the Isle of Bourbon, each tree produced, on an average, a pound 
of berries, and it ripens and is gatliered in a dry season; a circumstance which gives 
it a very great advantage over the coffee of the American islands, that ripens and is 
gathered in rainy seasons. It is afterwards exposed to the sun during several days, 
till the berry is dry and contracted: it is then disembarrassed of its pulp. 

“ Cocoa trees flourish in the Isle of Bourbon, though they arc no longer to be 
seen in the Isle of France;* they were probably destroyed by. the first inhabitants. 
This tree is very useful, not only for its fruit, but as it supplies the principal wants 
of man; who derives from it not only food and drink, but wood for building his 
habitation, which is covered with its leaves, while its bark furnishes him with clothing 
and with fuel. 

“ This island also produces the tree from whence the benzoin is distilled, a resinous 
and sweet-smelling gum, which issues from the tree by incision, and whose qualities 
are well known. This tree is also a native of Siam, Sumatra, &c. There arc two 
kinds of benzoin, the one collected in drops, which is the best, and the other in large 
pieces. 

“ The first is clean, transparent, and of a reddish colour, speckled, as it were, 
with white spots, that resemble broken almonds. This circumstance has given it the 
name of Benzoinum Amygdaldides. It affords an aromatic and pleasant odour, 

* There were cocoa trees at Mauritius when it was discovered, but their uscfulnes# has proved 
their destruction. 


Bb 2 
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and is used by perfumers as veil as by physicians. The flower of benzoin is aift 
excellent pectoral medicine, and is used also to remove obstructions. 


We shall still have occasion to make frequent mention of the Isle of Bourbon 
,in the accounts which will follow of the Isle of France, with whose history it is evi¬ 
dently connected, and particularly as they are both under the general jurisdiction of 
the same governors. The description of the Isle of France which has been already 
given, contains a chronological table of all its governors from its first discovery. As it 
ftirnislies biit few interesting events till the arrival of M. de la Bourdonnais, and as the 
most authentic and instructive materials, since the commencement of his government, 
are to be found in the correspondence of Baron Grant, who was not only an eye 
witness of, but absolutely engaged in, that administration, during a period of eleven 
years; we shall proceed to give his letters in a regular series, which will communicate 
every thing that is to be known of the civil and military history of this island, with 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants, for the space of twenty years, without 
the least interruption. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Litters of Baron Grant, respecting the Isle of France.—Ih following con^ 
tains a short general Description, with an Account of the first Operations of 
M. de la Bourdonnais, Governor of that Island, to the Tear 1 744. 

LETTER II.» 

Isle of Fpance, izth of February, 1741', 

M Y first letter contained an extract from the journal of my voyage, with some 
local descriptions of this island, as well as those of Rodriguez and Bourbon, both 
from my own observations, and the best information I could obtain from others; 
after having considered the soil and its productions, I shall proceed to describe the 
uses to which they arc applied, by those whose culture has cither produced or im¬ 
proved them for the public advantage, t 

It will not appear surprising, that the far greater part of the military officers whom 
war has conducted to this island, should wish to fix their abode in it, when all the 
circumstances attached to it are faithfully enumerated; a delightful climate, a clear 
sky, and a soil which produces every thing that is useful and gratifying to man. 
While mountains, whose summits are never covered with snow, and whose declivi¬ 
ties, bright with verdure, are contrasted with towering rocks, compose amphitheatres, 
which present a varied .and picturesque scene of grandeur and beauty. 

From the tops of the hills, small streams and rivers of a pure and limpid water 
gush forth, and, forming beautiful cascades as they fall, wind at length through the 
vallies which they fertilize and adopt, at once enriching the country, and refreshing 
the dwellings of the happy inhabitants. 

• The first Letter was iiiserted in the Introduction. 

t Having assisted my father since his return to France, in arranging tltese letters, (which 
were written by him, to his family in Normandy, during his residence at Mauritius), we have 
enriched them with observations, the fruits of subsequent inquiry and information. 
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Africa and Asia dispute the property of this island, ivhich nature has placed in 
the vast expanse of the Indian Ocean; but our modem geographers, better instructed 
than the PtolOmies and the Strabos, have assigned it to the first of these two ancient 
rjuarters of the globe; though it is altogether free from the dangerous animals with 
which those continents are infested. 

Certain parts of the forests have been cleared, particularly in the neighbourhood 
' of Port Louis, &c. and plantations established. 

There is but the difference of an hour between the longest and the shortest day. 
I shall not mention in this place the violence of the winds, which has already 
been partieularly detailed: at the same time I shall just observe, that the rains form 
our happiness, not only because they refresh the air and are never of long duratiorj, 
but as they are the first cause of the fertility which is our boast. 

Hunting, which is pursued without difficulty, and with continual success, is one 
of our principal resources. 

We liave three kinds of partridge, none of which are the same as those of France, 
though some of them approach the red-lcggcd species of our country. From the 
heat of the earth, they are compelled to perch on the trees. Guinea fowls are 
common in the woods, and there were plenty of white hares, whose flesh is indif¬ 
ferent, but they are now become very rare; 

Monkics, parroquets, and bats, arc in great abundance, and arc pursued by the 
sportsman. The two latter are generally admitted to the tables of the inhabitants, 
notwithstanding the repugnance which the bat at first inspires as an article of food. 
The Portuguese alone add monkies to the number of comestible animals. 

The number of plantations at this time established in the island amount to one 
hundred and fourteen, which are divided into four principal districts, or quarters. 
The first, and which is nearest to the town, is that oVla Montagne Longue, 
making a part of, or adjoining to Piunplemousses. 

The second is on the left side of the port, diverging from the quarter of Flacq. 
The .thir d is three leagues from the town, in returning to the right, and is named 
by the Dutch, the plains oiJVillems. 

The fourth, named Moka, is situated a league beyond the latter, and at the 
extremity of the mountains de la Ville. 

There is also a fifth quarter, which received from M. de la Bourdonnais the 
name of Villebague, and is above that of FampUmousses. 
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There is still another small increasing quarter, called Flick, or Flacq. 

The quarter of Port Bourbon, on the south-east, cttntimies to be neglected. 

The town of Port Louis, whieh is also ealled the Camp, because the Dutch, 
when they first visited the island, formed a camp there, is situated at the extremity 
of Port Louis, at the opening of a valley which is about three quarters of a leagtre 
in depth, and four hundred fathoms in breadth, and is terminated by a circular chain 
of lofty mountains. 

The sides of these mountains are covered with an high grass, which, in dry 
seasons, is commonly burned by the Maroon Negroes. This circumstance gives to 
the mountains a dreary aspect, and has occasioned some navigators, who have not 
landed on the island, to describe it as a barren country. 

The highest part of the Mornes, or mountains which inclose the bottom of the 
valley, has been shattered; the most elevated of its parts is at its extremity, and is 
called Peterbotte, Its summit is terminated by a naked and insulated rock, called 
le Police, which is said to resemble the figure of a woman. There are a great 
number of trees in the vicinity of the Poucc; and a rivulet springs from it, which 
flows through the town.* 

• Tlie following extract from the Romance of Paul and Virginia, by Bernardin St. Pierre, and 
wliich is the opening of it, is such a correct as well as interesting description, that we have 119 
hesitation in offeiing it as an embellishment to tlii.s part of our History. 

“ On the eastern side of the mountain whicl^ rises above Port Louis, in the Isle of France, and 
in a spot that bears the marks of former cultivation, are seen the ruins of two huts. They are 
situated near the centre of a circular valley, formed by stupendous rocks, and which open* only to 
the north. On the left rises the mount-iin called the Morne de la Decouverle, from whence signals 
are displayed to the ships which approach the island, and at the foot of it is the town of Port Louis. 
On the right is the road wlv^h leads from Port Louis* to Pamplemousses, and beyond it the church 
lifts its head, surrounded by its avenues of bamboo, in the midst of a spacious plain : a forest then 
succeeds, which stretches on to the extremities of the island. This spot commands a view of the 
Bay du Tombeau ; a little to the right is Cap Malbeureux; and beyond is the expanded ocean, on 
the surface of which appear several unini’abifed islands; and among the rest the Coin de Mire, 
which resembles a bastion in the midst of the waves. 

“ At the entrance of the valley, which, displays a view of so many various objects, the echoes of 
the mountains incessantly repeat the hollow noise of the winds which agitate the neighbouring 
forests, and the hoarse murmur of the waves that break over the distant reefs; but near the ruined 
huts all is calm and still; and the objects which there meet the eye, arc rude steep rocks, that rise 
like a surrounding rampart. Knots of trees grow at their base, in their rifted sides, and on their 
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The houses of which the town consists are built of wood, and covered with 
planks and the leaves of the palm tree. They do not rise above the ground floor, 
in consequence of the winds and the heat: they are separated from each other by 
the gardens that surround them: the streets are in a araight line, and trees should 
be planted to render them cool. It is indeed to be lamented, that those which 
covered die environs should have been destroyed, as they must have protected the 
tow'n and port from the fury of the winds. The soil, as we have already observed, 
is sprinkled with rocks. 

The island is watered with more than sixty rivulets, though some of them loose 
their water in the dry season; a circumstance which has become more prevalent, 
since so much of the wood has been destroyed. 

There are a considerable number of pools in the interior parts, which, being in 
the midst of the woods, retain their water. Among others, there is a small lake near 
the mountain called the Fiion, which is in the centre of the island. It is said that 
sea-fish are foitnd in it, though I cannot confirm that account by my own experience: 
it is how'ever but little known, from the remoteness ol its situation. 

There is frequently a great difference in the temperature of the air between two 
neighbouring plantations, according to the side of the mountains where they are 
respectively placed. 

There is at present but a small quantity of cattle, as the inhabitants do not 
avail themselves of the rivulets to water the districts, which by such a contrivance 
would become excellent pasturage; so that the cows have no more milk than is 
■necessary to maintain their young. 

As there is no butter, we make use of hogs-lard and maniaigre, a kind of grease 
which is brought from India, It resembles the rank btittei of Normandy, and its 
name indicates its quality. Grease is also furnished from die fat lumps which grow 

majestic summits, where the clouds seem- to repose. The showers which tlicir bold pinnaclei 
attract, illuminate the dusky declivities with the colours of the rainbow, and feed the springs at 
their feet, which swell into the river of the Lataniers. 

“In this seclusion reigns the most profound silence: the waters, the air, in short, every element 
fedt peace. The echo scarce repeats the whispers of the pahn trees, the jwints of whose broad 
leaves wave gently in the wind. A soft light beams on the bottom of this deep valley, which the 
sun does not reach till noon; but his earliest rays gild the summits of the rocks, whose sharp 
peaks, rising above the shadows of the mountain, are cloathed in tints of gold and purple, gleam¬ 
ing on the azure sky.” 
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above the shoulders of the cattle that are brought from Madagascar, and serve as a 
saddle to those who ride on them. One of these lumps will weigh from thirty to 
forty pounds, and upwards. Its grease, however, is very unpalatable, and instantly 
coagulates: hence it is that we prefer hog’s-lard and turtle oil, which never 
congeals. 

The water of the rivers appeared at first to be unwholesome, as it gave the 

cramp to the young ducks^ and brought on the bloody-flux in those persons who 

dratik them: a quality natural to all waters which are shaded by woods from the 

induence of the sun. For though it is injudicious to strip an hot country of its wood, 

it is dangerous to inhabit it when entirely covered with forests, particularly in the 
« 

vicinity of water. 

The temperature of a country lately discovered, or newly inhabited, may be 
entirely changed by destroying the wood; though such a measure should be adopted 
with great consideration, according to the heat of the climate, and the nature of the 
soil. It would be necessary to leave the woods on the mountains, and a certain 
proportion of them on the plains, in order to attract the clouds, and to feed the 
sources of those streams, which, on quitting the shade, would be purified by the sun, 
before they arrive in those parts, beneath the hills, which are generally preferred by 
new settlers for their habitations; they would then refresh the grounds which are 
prepared for pastures in the bottom of vallies. Meadow, as well as arable land, 
should be partially decorated with masses of wood, inclosing lines, or single trees: 
they should also be left or planted in such a manner that the air may freely circulate 
through them; while at the same time they may protect the crops from destructive 
winds and parching heat. 

The woods which are felled must necessarily be burned; and their ashes will 
not only fertilize the sefil, but purify it from reptiles and insects. This plan how¬ 
ever will be adopted, with the exception of those trees which may be applied to useful 
purposes; and magazines of them must be formed, to prevent the future devastation 
of those parts where it may be neiessary to preserve them. 

On the first settlement of any country, a regular and general plan should be formed, 
by which all future operations should be governed; and when fire is emplovcd to 
clear the ground, and a small number of settlers have no other means of performing 
such an operation, the axe must be used to direct its course, and check its expan. ion 
beyond the limits submitted to its fury. A neglect of such precautions caused the 

Cc 
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destruction of almost all the wood which covered the island of Madeira, on the first 
discovery of it. This conflagration, it is said, lasted seven years, ' 

In the Isle of France, the banks of the rivers were no sooner deprived of, their, 
shade, than the water became wholesome; but the destruction of all the wood in the 
environs of Port Louis, was a fatal error, as it is now exposed to the violence of 
the winds, as well as to the heat of the sun, and several of the neighbouring rivulets 
have been dried up.* 

At this moment (1740) an eighth part of the island is not yet cleared, so that 
it will be long before the population is equal to the extent. 

If, however, we are not rich in cattle, we possess a great abundance of fowl, 
as well as both land and sea turtle, which are not only a great resource for the sup¬ 
ply of our ordinary wants, but serve to barter with the crews of ships who put in 
here for refreshment in their voyage to India. 

The time of my arrival, which was the month of August, is the winter season 
in this island; if I may employ such an expression in a country where the houses 
are built without chimnies, except for the purposes of the kitchen. 

The summer is very dry, and the ground is in a state of aridity during that seasoii 
The warm rains then succeed, giving such vigour to vegetation, that the weeds 
frequently prevail over the regular crops, which are twofold in the course of the 
year. In this season is sown the maize, which serves as the food of the Negroes, 
as well as the rice, which the Creole ladies prefer to the finest bread, though simply 
boiled in water, and without the least seasoning: they however season their favourite 
dishes, which they call Can's and Flofs, with the hottest spices. 

In the months of May and June we sow our corn, which we reap at the end of 
September, as well as various kinds of beans, the greater part of which is sent to the. 
magazines of the Company, to be ready for supplying the Ships. Corn generally 
-produces an hundred-fold. 

When the grass springs up in the rainy seasons, it is necessary to take care that 
the cattle do not gorge themselves with it, which' would be attended with fatal con¬ 
sequences. This year has been marked with sterility, and our island is menaced 
with dearth: indeed, it has happened that the Negroes and labourers have been 
necessarily sent to live by hunting in the woods, or the produce of the waters, 

• These inconveniences however are fully counterbalanced, if it be true, that the cessation of 
hurricanes, since the year 1789, has been caused by the great diminution of the woods. , 
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The coasts abound in fish, which have been already described, as well as the 
enormous eels that are found in the rivers. I have frequently killed them with iny 
gun in shallow waters. In the rainy and hurricane seasons these rivers become stu¬ 
pendous'cataracts. Our venison, which is fat, is very good, and serves us,ii>stead 
of beef; but it must be got from the forests, where the deer are very numerous; 
on account of the heat and their fat, they are easily taken. It is however a circuro- 
.stance to be lamented, that, from the temperature of the air, fresh meat cannot be 
kept longer than two days. 

The birds ycry much diminish in the woods, as the monkies, which are in great 
numbers, devour their eggs. The parroquets however are still numerous, as they 
make their nests in the holes of the rocks, which the monkies cannot ascend. 

The Governor’s house and the Company’s magazines, which are situated at the 
entrance of the port, are built entirely of stone; the latter are placed in front 
on each side of the former; and the intermediate space, which is considerable, is 
used as a place of arms. These edifices are erected in the Italian style, with flat 
roofs, which serve as terraces. This small town is the habitation of all those who 
are employed in the service of government; as well as of merchants and others 
who arc not possessed of plantations. 

The India Company reserves the commerce to itself: it makes advances to 
the inhabitants, and is reimbursed by the produce of their plantations. The money 
of France is not current here, except pieces of two sous, which do not pass for 
more than eighteen deniers, by which valuation we are considerable losers. Of these 
we have adequate supplies; but the seafaring people, who sell us certain contraband 
articles, insist on being paid in currency, on every piece of wliich they gain one- 
fourth in France: hence it is that our coin is carried away. 

We have Spanish piastres, which with us pass for four livres ten sous, and in 
France are taken for five livres two sous, and sometimes more. If we were per¬ 
mitted to engage in commerce, the profit would be certain, from the exchange in our 
favour. We have, besides, a paper currency, which is confined to the island: it 
consists of parchment bills, from ten to an hundred livres. 

At the time of my arrival, M, de la Bourdonnais was Governor of the Isles of 
France and Bourbon, but he was gone to France, for reasons which will be here¬ 
after explained; and M. St. Martin was Deputy Governor during his absence. 
M. dc la Bourdonnais, who may be considered as the founder of this colony, acted 
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so important a part in its establishment and administration, that I should be guilty 
of an inexcusable omission, if I did not give a regular history of him and his trans¬ 
actions to the present moment. 

Account of the Administration of M. de la Bourdonnais, Governor General of the 
Isles of France and Bourbon. 

1699.—M. de la Bourdonnais was born at St. Malo in 1699, and from his ear¬ 
liest years manifested a decided preference to the naval profession, for which he 
was prepared by tlie instructions of the best masters. At the age of te%years he made 
his first voyage to the South Seas. In lytg, he made a second, with the rank of 
Ensign, to the East Indies and the Phillipine Islands; in this voyage he studied 
mathematics under a learned professor of the order of Jesuits. 

1717,—In 1716 and 1717, he made a third voyage, to the North Seas, and in 
1718 a fourth voyage, to the Levant. 

J719. —In 1719 he embarked, for the fourth time, in the service of the India 
Company, for Surat, with the rank of Second Lieutenant. 

1723. —In 1723 he went in the same .service, and with the rank of Fir.st Lieu¬ 
tenant, to India. In the course of this voyage he composed a treatise on the con¬ 
struction of ships. At the same time he rendered a signal service to the Company: 
a ship called the Bourbon was stranded, and there were no immediate means, of 
saving her from destruction; when M. dc la Bourdonnais had the courage to ven¬ 
ture in a common boat from the Isle of Bourbon to the Isle of France, from whence 
he brought a ship, which came in time to save the stranded vessel, and to enable 
her to return to Europe. 

1724. — No sooner was M. de la_ Bourdonnais returned to France, than he 
re-embarked in 1724 for the Indies, with the rank of Secoft'd Captain; and in the 
course of this voyage M. Didier, Engineer to the King, taught him the science of 
fortification and military tactics. 

On his arrival in India, he found at Pondi'cherry several.vessels belonging to 
the Company, ready to sail on an expedition to get possession of Afaie. The 

• We shall proceed to give a detail of the operations of M. de la Poiirdonnais, as well in the 
Isles as on the coast of India, to the end of the year 1744. before we resume the subsequent parts 
of the coirespondence of Baron Grant, in order that no interruption might be given to the course 
of interesting events, in which M. de la Bourdonnais was so mateiiaily concerned. 
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squadron appointed to this attack was commanded by M. de Pardaillan; and thoug 
M. de la Bourdonnais enjoyed no higher rank than that of Second Captain, he wa 
entrusted, on this occasion, with the greater part of the warlike operations, as we 
as the regulation of the forces. He, at the same time, invented a new kind of ral 
to facilitate the descent, so that the troops accomplished that object without weltin 
their feet, and in complete order of battle. This war lasted till the following yeai 
and finished by the capture of Make, which was succeeded by a treaty of peace 
At that period M. de la Bourdonnais had made effectual preparations to destro; 
the settlemen^Ul.tbe enemy along the coast. 

On the termtnation of the war, he gave himself up entirely to commercial enter 
prize, and remained in the Indies to fit out private armaments. He was, indeed 
the first Frenchman who engaged in similar undertakings in these seas, in which b 
was so successful, as well as in his different voyages in every part of India, that b 
made a very ample fortune. 

As he had acquired a consummate knowledge of India, and had gained thi 
confidence of the nations with whom he had traded, he was thereby enabled to ren¬ 
der some important services to the ships of the King of Portugal. He saved two o 
them; and was, besides, so fortunate as to conciliate the Arabs and the Portuguese 
who were on the point of engaging in actual hostilities in the road of Mokai the3 
were equally grateful to him for his beneficial interposition; and his conduct or 
this occasion induced the Viceroy of Goa to invite him to enter into the service oi 
the King of Portugal, as captain of a ship j and, as an inducement to accept th< 
proposition, that officer presented him with the Order of Christ, and letters paten: 
of nobility, which were 3Ccompanicd with the title of Agent of his Portuguese Ma¬ 
jesty on the coast of Coromandel. M. de la Bourdonnais accepted these offers, in 
order to gain a more perfect acquaintance with the resources and extent of the com¬ 
merce of India, and he remained during two years in the service of the crown of 
Portugal. He was more particularly induced to enter into this engagement frotn the 
confidential communication of the Viceroy of Goa, respecting a projected attack on 
Mombaze. M. de la Bourdonnais was entrusted, under the orders of the Viceroy, 
with the siege of this place, which the Portuguese were anxious to retake; and he 
was animated with the hope of acquiring honour in this expedition: but when the 
design failed, from an alteration in the plans of the Portuguese government, he 
returned into France in *733. In the following year, after several conferences 
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with the ministers on the state of the colonies and the commerce of India, the king 
was pleased to appoint him Governor General of the Isles of France and Bourbpn.- 

1735_Thus furnished with every necessary power, both from the government 

and the India Company, he embarked in the beginning of the year 17355 and arrived 
at his government in the month of June. The object of the minister in appointing 
him to this important office, was the re-establishment of good order, in a country 
which was a scene of licentiousness, confusion, and anarchy. 

To give an idea of the situation in which he found these islands when he arrived 
there, it must be observed, that the Isle of Bourbon was f'rsti^ijlikd by certain" 
Frenchmen who saved themselves from the massacre of Fort Ddiipbifi, at Mada¬ 
gascar, and several handicraftsmen of different vessels, who were joined by other 
Europeans of various descriptions. With respect to the Isle of France, it was not 
inhabited till between the years 1712 and 1720, and even then the number of per¬ 
sons settled on it were so few that, till 1730, the India Company were doubtful 
whether they should keep, or abandon it. At length, however, these two islands 
have had their distinct destinations; the one to the culture of coffee, and the other to 
afford refreshment to ships employed in the India and China trade. The soil of the 
Isle of Bourbon being proper for plantations of coffee, they have succeeded there, 
and attracted a considerable number of inhabitants. The advantages of the Isle of 
France being of another kind, it became expedient to form a colony there, for the 
purpose of furnishing vessels with provisions and other necessary refreshments. 

The most natural and efficacious means, therefore, was to make an advance of 
live and dead stock, necessary implements, and slaves, to the inhabitants; to put 
them in a condition to form a settlement with the views already mentioned; but the 
Company was disappointed in its expectations, from the injudicious manner in which 
these advances were made, to all kinds of people, without* inquiring whether they 
had the industry or the talents necessary to ensure success. In short, till the arrival 
of M. de la Bourdonnais, the Isle of France had been very burthensome to the 
Company, who, exhausted by the continual supplies which it required, had given 
veiy precise orders to M. de la Bourdonnais, not only to withhold any future advances 
to the inhabitants, but also to exact reimbursements of all those which had been already 
made. It may be readily imagined, that the communication of these indispensable 
orders alienated the minds of the people; but this was not the only difficulty with 
which M. de la Bourdonnais had to contend, in the execution of his commisskxi. 
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The administration of justice, of the police, and of commerce, as well as the 
military and marine departments, were a source of still more painful occupations. 
He found justice administered by two Councils, one of which depended on the 
other; the Superior Council was in the Isle of Bourbon. Since the arrival of M. 
de la Bourdonnais, his Majesty issued letters patent, which conferred an equal power 
on the Council in the Isle of France, in whatever concerned the criminal law. With 
respect to the general administration, the Council where the Governor resided, was 
to be the superior. As may be supposed, these alterations were attended with very 
beneficial effec^: M. de la Bourdonnais may boast that, during the eleven years of 
bis government, there was but one law-suit in the Isle of France, as he accommo¬ 
dated all disputes by his own amiable interposition. It might also be added, that 
after his arrival those disputes, which had so often interrupted the harmony of the two 
councils, no longer prevailed. 

The police was also a very interesting object; more particularly as the Maroon 
Negroes carried disorder and desolation into the very heart of the Isle of France. 
M. de la Bourdonnais discovered the secret of destroying them, by arming blacks 
against blacks, and in forming a marechaussee of the Negroes of Madagascar, who 
at length purged the island of the greater part of these marauders. As for commerce, 
there was no idea of it when M. de la Bourdonnais arrived in the islands. He first 
planted the sugar-cane there, and established manufactures of cotton and indigo.* 
The one finds a vent at Surat, Moka, and in Persia, and the others in Europe. 

Agriculture was equally neglected in these islands; and such was the indolence 
of the inhabitants, that they did not avail themselves of the advantages with which 
the surrounding soil was ready to reward their labour. M. de la Bourdonnais, how¬ 
ever, gave a new turn to their character, awakened a spirit of tretivity, and brought 
them to cultivate all the” grain necessary for the subsistence of the two islands, in 
order that they might be no longer subject to that state of dearth which had been 
so frequent in them, and which had annually compelled the inhabitants to apply 
to hunting and fishing, to the natfve fruits and roots of the country, for tfieir 
subsistence. With this view also M. de la Bourdonnais introduced, though not 
without considerable difficulty, the cultivation of the manioc, which he at length 
obtained from the island of St. Jago and the Brazils. He was, indeed, obliged to 

• The sugar-works which M. de la Bourdonnais had established in the Isle of France produced, 
ft this time (1750) a clear annual revenue of sixty thousand livres to the India Company. 
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employ his autliority to compel the people to cultivate this plant, though it was to 
prove an infallible resource against that scarcity which they had so often suffered. 
He published an ordinance, by which every inhabitant was obliged to plant five 
hundred feet of ground with manioc for every slave which he possessed. Never¬ 
theless the greater part of them, attached to their old customs, and disposed to resist 
authority, spared no pains to discredit this branch of agriculture; and some of them 
even carried their aversion to it so far as to destroy the plantations, by secretly 
moistening them with boiling water. Sensible, at length, of the folly of their former 
prejudices, they now experience and acknowledge the utility of this plant, which secures 
the islands from the possibility of famine ; when their harvests are laid waste by hur¬ 
ricanes, or destroyed by locusts, which frequently happens, the inhabitants find in 
the manioc the means of repairing their misfortunes. 

Besides this root, which grows in great abundance, these islands produce at present 
from five to six hundred measures of corn; whereas, previous to the arrival of M. de 
la Bourdonnais, the quantity was very trifling, indeed, in the Isle of France, and 
still less in the Isle of Bourbon. 

But it was not sufficient to provide for the subsistence of the inhabitants by the 
cultivation of the earth, it was also necessary to put the islands themselves in a state 
of security; for he found them without magazines, or fortifications, or hospitals; 
nor had they any workmen, or troops, or marine force. To attain these objects 
M. de la Bourdonnais spared no exertions; but they were attended witli such diffi¬ 
culties and mortifications, from the actual state of things, as well as from the cha¬ 
racter of the inhabitants, that he had frequently determined to renounce the 
enterprize. 

When he left France, he had been .assured that he should find at the Isles several 
French engineers, not one of whom was there on his arrival; as there had been 
continual disputes between them and the members of the Council, and they were 
returned to France to complain of the treatment which they had received: so that he 
found the body of engineers reduced to a Mulatto, who superintended the construc¬ 
tion of a small windmill, in an unfinished state: there was also a magazine, which 
had been building for four years, and was yet without a roof, and a very small house 
for the chief engineer. Such were the only public buildings which he found on his 
arrival in the Isle of France. The Isle of Bourbon could not boast a superior 
degree of preparation. 
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As he was without any engineer or architect, he was under the necessity of 
assuming both those characters; and being well acquainted with madicniatics, and 
the science of fortification, he formed such plans as were approved by the Company. 
In order to carry them into execution, he produced workmen ol' every kind, by 
putting a large number of Negroes into a state of apprenticeship, under the very few 
master workmen which he bad with him : nor is it easy to conceive the difficulty he 
had to compel the one to afford instruction, and the others to receive it. At length, 
however, he found himself in po.sscssion of a sufficient number of workmen to carry 
his designs into execution. But the ob.'.taclcs to tliem did not end here: to collect 
a sufficient (piantity of materials, was a very arduous operation; trees were to he 
felled in the wood, stone to be hewn from the quarry, and carriages wcic to be con¬ 
structed to convey them to their destination. Bi'sidcs, there were no roads along 
which they could pass, or hor.scs to draw them. Roads were therefore to be formed, 
and bullocks were to bo broken in to the yoke; and all these various preparations 
were to he made by peojde whose indolence resisted all labour, and who.se minds 
were insensible to the general good and the public interest. M. de la Boiirdonnais 
however contrived, by a wise application of gentle means, and rigorous severity, as 
diffeient occasions and characters required, to erect very considerable works, whose 
utility and advantage arc now univcisally acknowledged. 

But it is riot the Company alone which has derived advantage from thc.se labour*: 
the colony has experienced infinite advantages, .since, by the establi.'limcnt of road.s, 
the employment ol cairiage.s, and, ahovo all, by the emulation that M. de la Bour- 
domiais had awakened among the itihabitants, he reduced the greater pair of the 
necessary materials, such as wood, chalk, &:c. to a fifdi part of their former vajtic. 

The only hospital in the I.sle of Franco wa.s a large hut, formed with stakes or 
pallisadoes, which would not contain more fhan thiity beds; wlicn he ordered a 
commodious building to be erected for that purpose, in wliich from four to five 
hundred beds iiiigiit be conveniently placed. The admini.straiion of the hospital.s 
was attended with incredible trouble to M. de la Bouidonnais; and, for one entire 
year, he found it absolutely ncces.sary to pay them a daily visit; but even this pain¬ 
ful attention could not preset ve them ftom the bad effects of negligence, incaj'aciiy, 
knavery, and ingratitude. 

It would be needless to enter into a detail of all the various buildings and works 
which M. de la Bouidonnais had caused to be erected in the course of his adrai- 
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nisiration; it will be sufficient to observe, that they consisted not only of magazines, 
arsenals, batteries, fortifications, and barracks for the officers, &c. but also mills, 
quays, offices, shops, canals, and aqueducts. The aqueduct in the Isle of France, 
which conveys fre.sh water to the port and the hospitals, is six thousand yards in 
length. This accommodation is attended with inexpressible advantages, both to the 
inhabitants, and the ships which arrive there for refreshment. 

, It is well known that the Governor General cxeited himself with the same inde¬ 
fatigable spirit, in every thing which related to the ntarinc in the port of the Isle of 
France. Before his arrival, the inhabitants were so ignorant of cvciy thing that 
related to ship-building, that they were not qualified to make the slightest repairs 
of their own fishing boats; but were obliged to have recourse to the carpenters of 
ships who put into their harbours. He therefore did not delay to avail himself of 
the numerous advantages which the island possessed, to acquire some degree of mari¬ 
time importance. He encouraged the inhabitants to support him in this patiiotic 
utidertaking; and, by their cflorts, .so large a qiiantitv of wood had been cut down, 
fetched from the wood.s, and worked up into prcparatoiy firms, that, in the course 
of two ycar.s, he found himself possessed of materials sufficient to commence hi.s 
naval work.s. 

1737.—He began by making pontoons to careen sliips, as well as to load them, 
and lighters to carry water j he also built canoes and large boats, for the transport 
of materials and other daily service. In 1737, he undertook to build a brig, w'hich 
proved an excellent vcs.scl. In the followiiVg year he built two other vc.sscls; and put 
a ship of five hundred ton.s on the stocks. In short, from his perseveting spirit and 
indefatigable skill, they now build and relit ships as well at the Isle of Franre, as in 
any port of the East: nay, in consequence of certain machitic.s, invented by M. de 
la Bourdonnai.s, ships ate accommodated, particularly in obtaining water, with unri¬ 
valled expedition. 

Previous to his arrival, the captains of the Company’s ships had assumed a degree 
of independence, which by no means accorded with the good order and advantage of 
the service; nor could they conceal their dissatisfaction at being commanded by 
a man who was so lately their comrade. They w’ere jealous also of the Croix de 
St. Louis, with which he had been honoured by his majesty. The service was in 
danger of suff'ering from thc.sc discontents, and required all the resolution as well as 
conciliating powers which M. dc la Bourdonnais possessed, to restore good order 
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and discipline in its different departments.' But though the officers of the Company 
did not venture to oppose tliemselves to his regulations, as they could not with any 
degree of justice refuse their assent to the necessity of tlicra, they continued to cmcr- 
lain a secret resentment against him. In the first years of his government, from the 
natural state of the island, and afterwards, from an unfortunate mortality among the 
horned cattle, he w'as not enabled to furnish the. Company’s ships with their full 
complement of meat; the captain^r^^^hcrefore, though they appeared perfectly satisfied 
with his endeavours, and left !-,in1*^ith every exterior approbation of his conduct, 
were no sooner arrived in France, than they pre.senied their complaints against him, 
for neglect in furni.shing them widi the ncccs.sary supplies for their homeward 
voyage: nor was it long before he was sensible that these representations had been 
received with a degree of credit which they did not deserve. 

1730.—I'hc death of bis wife rendered it necessary for him to return to France; 
and on his arrival there, he J'ound an unaccountable prejudice prevailed against him, 
not only in the minds of the ministers and the Company, but of the public at large. 

Iti this unmerited situation he made his complaints to Cardinal Flcury; stated in 
the strongest terms his fidelity to the king, and his zeal for the Company, and de¬ 
manded peiinission to offer his justification against the secret charges whicii liad 
been made against him ; declaring, at the same time, that he w'as ready to render an 
hundred fold to any one, who could prove that he had received the least injustice 
from him. He made the same application to the Count do Maurepas, and M. 
Ourry, Comptiollcr gcncral; when he Was informed, that the accusations agattist 
him sliould undergo a very scrupulous examination. 

At this time a publication appeared against him, containing a lovig detail of dirges 
respecting his conduct, as governor of the Isles of France and Bourbon. But, con¬ 
scious of his own rectiitfdc, and de.spising the author of these calumnies, he let them 
pass away without any particular answer. At length, however, he thought it neces¬ 
sary to chock the coutsc of public prejudice, which ran with so much violence 
against him ; and he completely efiiteted it by the justification which,he published. 
For the public not only received him to their lornicr good opinion, but the minis¬ 
ters also expressed their approbation of his eonduci. 

He found, however, .new subjects of chagrin and discontent, from liic .secret 
enemies which he now discovered in the Company. This circum.stant e \ cry sensibly 
affected him; he perceived the difficulties that would unavoidably arise from being 
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thwarted in his designs, which would inevitably happen, when, among those to whom 
he was accountable for the execution of his office, and who possessed the [> nver to 
commaud the details, there were several who, fiotn inolivcs which ihev dared 
not to avow, were strongly disposed to trouble the repose, and disconcert the rnca- 
surcs, of his government. He Iiad, therefore, determined to re.sign his .situation f'bi’t 
the miiiister.s to whom he commurncated this resolution, would not permit him to 
execute it. 

The wish to retire, however, still occupied his mind; when the preparations that 
were making in the several ports of Fiance, announced a rupture with fircat Britain 
and Holland. He accordingly fornted a plan, to arm a certain tnimb. i of ships to 
attack the commerce of tho.sc two countries; and his fiicnds funned .such san¬ 
guine cxpcciation.s of his project, that, in order to facilitate its coinjilciion, they 
propo.sed to advance five millions of livres, on condition that he would take a tenth 
share ill the armament. This propo.sititm was no sooner made, thrm he liastcncd to 
Fontainblcau, to communicate lii.s plan cd' opcraiioirs to the Count dc Maun pas, 
and to demand hi.s pcrmis.sion to carry it into immediate execution. 

Hi.s plan wa.s as follow.s: To equip six vesscl.s and two liigatcs, and to set sail 
for India. If war should be declared, lie woukb be ready to attack the coinsnerce 
of Great Britain, and to undertake expeditions against its coloihc.s. He tlien en¬ 
gaged to apply whatever money he should take, to the service of th.c Company, 
which would render it unnecessary for them to send any specie out of the kingdom; 
and, in order that he might not interfere with their privilege ,s, he would dispose of 
the merchandize which he might posse.ss himself, in the Souih Seas. Hi.s next 
ohjfcct would he to return to China; and having exchanged the money for which 
he had .sold his cargoes, into gold, to touch at the Isles of France and Bourbon, 
in order to. .supply die Comiiany with whatever funds it rfilght require, and to bring 
the rest to Fiance. If, however, war should not be declared, be then engaged to 
freight his .ship.s for the benefit of the Company. 

I'his project was highly approved by the uiini.stcrs ; and M. de la Bourdoiinais 
was infotmed, that the government would furnish him with two frigates, that ilic East- 
India Company would add four vc.s.scls, and that the king would appoint him to 
the command of tlic squadron : at the .same time he was ordered to execute for the 
Company, the plan he had (brmed for himself, with the assurance, thaft his Majesty 
would lake care of him and his fortune. 
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But flattered as M. dc la Bourdorinais may be supposed to have been by ibese 
marks of confidciire and favour, he was well aware of the opposiii.)n he should find 
from the Company, who, piqued at not having been consulted in a project, in which 
they were so materially concerned, would manifest their discontent by delaying the 
operations of the armament: nor did the promise of the minister, to advance him 
to a distingu!-lied rank in the naval service of France, and thereby secure him from 
any vexadous proceedings on the part of the Company, satisfy his mind, or remove 
his ajjprrhensions. 

In shoit, the Company represented the proposed expedition as injurious to their 
intmests, and that it could not produce any advantage to the state. They, conse¬ 
quently, indisposed the public mind against it, and its supposed projector. Accord- 
iiig!v M. dc la Bourdonnais inireatcd the minister to discharge him from the service, 
and to cinjiloy sonic other person, who was better qualified than himself, to conci- 
haie the confidence of ihc^Cornpany. But his remonstrances were not heanl, and 
he was ordered to obey the commands of his sovereign. M. Ourry, the Comptroller 
of the Maiinc, howeVer, utidcrtook to dissipate his alarm, by making the Directors 
of the Company declare to M. dc la Bourdorinais, in his presence, that they would 
alTord him every assistance and support in their power. 

1711.—.M. de la Bourdonnai^lhereforc, left Paris in the month of February 1741, 
with the gencial commission of captain of a frigate; and the jiarticular c(/mmission 
to command the Mars, one of the king’s ships of war. 

lie chose the Isle Grande, on the coast of Brazil, as a refreshing place, from 
its inteiniccliaie situation; and the Company's ships, from that time, followed his 
('.xami 'le. After passing twenty-two days there, to exercise and refresh his cicws, he 
set sail Irom thence witli the three largest vessels, and in fifty-six days he ailived at 
tiie Isle of Fiance, Aisgiist 14, 1741. lie left one of his ships at the Isle Grande, 
to wait I'or anotlicr which had not appeared when he quitted it. 

lie tiow learned that the Mahratlas threatened Pondicherry; and to prevent 
a seige of that jilacc, or to maintain it against a besciging enemy, the Isles 
of France and Bourbon had already transported their garrisons thither. This 
ill!; Iligence cairscd him no small disquietude; and he considered it to be of the last 
importance to proceed with all possible diligence to Pondicherry, after having put 
his islands in a state of security. To fulfil this two-fold object, he began by order¬ 
ing a foi t to be construried upon one of the peninsulas which defends the port of 
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ihe Is!c of France; he then directed that the inhabitants should, on Sundays, be 
trained to tlic use of arras; he raarked out their posts and places of rendezvousj 
with orders to repair there on the first alarm ; and, lastly, he gave directions that 
tlic first vessel which might arrive, should be sent to Goa to fetch provisions. 
Having settled these various, necessary, and wise regulations, in the Isle of Bourbon, 
he set sail from it on the 22d August, with the squadron, and arrived at Pondi¬ 
cherry the 30th September, whicii, to his great satisfaction, he found in a state ol 
pcilect trantpiillity, from the excellent conduct of M. Dumas, the governor, who 
had found means to prevent the Mahrattas from undertaking the siege. '1 he fac¬ 
tory at Mahe, was, however, in great danger, having been blockad.ed for eighteen 
months by the people of the country; and, in consequence of the .suggestions of 
the governor and council of Pondicherry, he .set sail on the 22d of October tcj the 
relief of that place. 

During his voyage thither, he employed his utmost attention to exercise iiis 
force.s,which were raw and undisciplined; and, notwdthstanding the almost insujar- 
ablc difliculties which presented them.sclves, he contrived by diligence, skill, and 
a perfect knowledge of the country, to fit his people for the service wherLin they 
were to be employed. 

The enemy, with whom he had to contend, IFccupicd a mountaitions,country, 
intcr.secfcd by ditches of fifteen feet in depth, which might be considered a.s .so many 
slaughter-houses to the Europeans who should be so ra.sh as to vetunre among 
them. Thc.se people, which arc called Naircs, are of a large size, of a copper 
colour, and active and vigorous. Tlicir sole profes.sion is that of arms, and 
they would be excellent soldiers, if they were in a .state of discipline. As they fight 
wdthont order, they take to fligtit wdicncver they are attacked by superior force ; 
but if tlicy find themselves pressed with vigour, and ghat they arc in actual 
danger, they re-engage with de.spcrate fury, and an unyielding resolution to conquer 
or to die. 

I'hc Naires which were encamped before Mtihc, had determined to make an 
attack on the following day, when M. de la Bourdonnais arrived with two ships; and 
the disembarkment of liis troops checked their de.sign. As there was no kind of 
proportion between die numbers of the enemy, and the handful of men which he 
commanded, he did not venture to risk a general engagement. His knowledge and 
experience suggested to him, that he could alone insure success by opposing order 
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and precauMofi, to men who knew no other rule of warfare but the impetuosity of 
the moment. He began, therefore, by opening a trench opposite one of the enemy’s 
batteries which greatly annoyed the town; and the work was conducted with such 
expedition that, on the third day, it readied wiiiiin thirty fathom of the outworks of 
that battery. Here, however, he met with a piece of marshy ground, which pre¬ 
vented liiin fiom advancing; he was therefore reduced to the necessity of making 
a parallel, to lodge a body of troops sufficient to sustain the head of the woik, as it 
was his design to maintain that post till ’.he arrival of the other ships, which he 
daily expected. 

As soon as one of them arrived, he sent all the troops, as they landed, into the 
trcnciK's, in order to accustom them to the fire of the enemy, which w'as incessant; 
and they soon acquired the resolution and habits of the military character. 

In the night of the third of December, be ordered a battery to be constrtreted, 
which was attacked in the morniitg by the enemy. As he had foreseen this attack, 
he had the |)rccauiion to corrduct eight hundred men thither, who reprdsed the 
enemy wtih great bravery. He then made a general attack, which was supported 
with such sprrii and activuy, that the enemy, unable to sustain it, took to flight, and, 
having lost five I rirrclrcd men, l^the French masters of all their posts and in- 
(rerrehrtn tits, wtth eight pieces ofeannon. 

lie now jir-oeecdcd to negocrale a peace for Make with the Naires, which was 
cotrchided in Fcbrrrary, 1742, and Ire then returned to the Isles of Frarrce and Bour¬ 
bon, where his presence was cssemially necessary. Here he waited for the iirtelli- 
gcnce which he daily expected, that war was declared between France and Orcat 
Britain. 

By a letter, dated the 1st of October, 1742, addressed to M. de la Boiirdonnais, 
Cardinal Fkiiry communicated to him the’ high approbation of tire King, and 
expressed his own ealoginm of his services; at the same time he gave orders that 
letters of nobility should be expedited to him to the Isle of Bourbon. 

As his ships arrived at the islands, he ordered them to be successively refuted; 
so that he had his fleet ready in the month of May, in a better state of equipment 
than when it left France. The hostilities of Malic bepig terminated, and the islands 
not only cultivated, but sufliciently fortified to resist any attack, he waited for the 
information that war was declared, to engage in his premeditated expedition against 
the enemies of France in India. 
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But this piojcrt, on which his hopes had so long rested, was doomed to end iti 
disappoiminciil; for at the moment when he was looking to the fame ha' should 
acijiiirc, and the .service he .should render to hi.s country, he reexived po.sitive ord(;rs 
from the. Company to disarm hi.s sijuadron; and, to quench all rcpre.sentalion.s oh 
hi,s ])art, he was cxpic.ssly commanded to send every .ship home, and let them return 
empty, rather than ketp one of tlicm at tlic islands. In this unexpeefed and mortis 
.fying conjuncture, he liad no ailcinative hut obediciirc. 'I'he ]'’rcnch govennnent, 
however, soon lepented of this mca.surc; and M. de la Bourdounais, being persuaded 
that, in the eircnmstanccs wherein he was placed, it would he iinpo.s.sible foi him to 
exert him.sclf to any ]nirpo.sc of dislinciion or ]niblic advant.rgc, at lea,st equal 
to his hopes, demanded jiermisslon of the niiiii.sicr.s to rcinrti to France. Thi.s 
rcipic.sl howevi.'r was refused; as it wa.s thought ah.solutciy ncccssaiy for the welfare 
of India, that a jicrsoii of his talents, local knowledge, and integrity, should remain 
there, for the interests of his ctiuntry in that part of the globe. 

i J 4 j.—M. de 1u Bourdonnais finding him.self obliged to lemain in his goeernnient, 
and that he must no longer indulge himself in military speculaiion.s, gave hiinself up 
entirely to a-conoinical anangeinents. He employed him.seif in e.siabhshir.L’, sugar, 
indigo, and cotton woik.s, which he had begun expence, and had aii.swcrcd 

hi.s utmost expectations. In ll’.c.sc occupations he was busily engaged, w hen, on the 
iith of September, iJ4 i, he received the intelligence fruni iiurtipe, that wai had 
been declared between France and England. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

Tl-ie Letters of Baron Oraiit continued.—Interior State and Condition of the Island. 

—Narrative of the Shipwreck of the St. Gcran'.—An Account of the Grenville 

Family.—Interesting Circumstances relative to M. de Grenville Forval. 

LETTER III. 

lile of France,.'742‘ 

f IN' FOiwj i, 1) you in my second IcUer, of the reception I met with horn tlie Deputy 
Governor and liic C/OUiicit, who have expressed a desire to keep nic in this country, 
where I may at the same lime continue in the service. I accoidingly received a 
grant of a eciiain quantity of uncultivated ground, in a slate to be iinmcdialcly 
cleared, as well as six slaves, consisting of two Negro men, two women, with a boy 
:ind gill ; the men at iliiec bunched livres each, the women at two hundred, and 
the two (Jthers at one hundred aiu! lifiy, animmting all together to thirteen hundied 
livres; to be rcjtaid from the produce of the ground, when it .shall be advanced into 
a state of ctiliivaiion. I'liis little troop wete for some time employed in a plan¬ 
tation, whete they Icairtcd to woik, and gain their immediate sub.si.stencc, which 
conoi.sts of jnai/x-; though w’e begin to grow manioc a.s food for tlic slaves. The 
Captain of the Ifercnics, the .sliip wbicii brouglit me here, rcecived the hist orders 
to take in manioc at tiic Portuguese i.sland of St. Jago, and we put in there for that 
purpose. 

My allotniciit of gn/wnd i.s situated between two rivers, which foim its limits. 
One of ihc.se river.s fall.s in a ca.scade of upward,? of il-.rcc hundred feet, at a small 
di-stance from my situation; which, you will consequently perceive, i.s in the vicinity 
of the mountains. I soon clearcd.the ground, which is cflectcd by destroying tire 
wood; as tbe whole of this country, which is not in a .state of cultivation, is one 
continued forest; and in attending to this object, I cmjiloyed the time which 
wa.s not engaged in military duties. Th.esc, however, ate not very important in 
time of {xace. The trees are cut down breast higii, and burned : the ground is then 
prepared for seed, and the wmrk of cultivation commences, I received considerable 
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assistance in preparing my plantaiion, from the liberal and active kindness of my 
neighbours and their slaves, according to the usual custom of this island. 

The labour of my slaves soon produced sufficient to indemnify me for their pur¬ 
chase; and my activity and attentions have procured me the encouiaitino approba¬ 
tion of all around me. I fiist employed my Negroes to erect huts for themselves, 
and when that necessary object was accomplished, I contrived a cottage fur myself. 
My new occupations prove a source of infinite amusement to me; though the 
Negroes rcqtiire a continual alicntion, and I fiequently rise in the night to see if 
they are in their huts. They aie very fond of nocturnal excursions, either to gratify 
their gallantry, or to jrilfcr from their neighbours; indeed so strong is this disposi¬ 
tion in them, that no severity seems equal to the correction of it. 

The offices of religion are regularly performed to the Negroes morning and 
evening in every plantation, and they are marrictl by a simple ceremony, suited to 
their understandings. We assort these matches in the best rnanner we are able, 
and endc,ivt)ur to gratify their inclinations whenever it is in onr power, 'I'hc ccic- 
mony consists in nothing more than a short discourse, rccouiinen-liiig imiiual kiiid- 
ne.ss and fidelity, accompatiied with a menace of punishmeui to tlic parly who shall 
be guilty ol any misbehaviour or improper conduct. The whip is the iiistrumciu of 
justice employed on these occtisions; and the person who is appointed to exercise it 
is called the Commander. 'Fiiis officer punishes the olFcnccs of the inair; hut if tire 
wife should be guilty, the whip is consigned to the husband, who may correct her 
in the presence of the commander; thoug'n it often happens that be pai Jons her on 
the spot, and they depart pcifectly reconciled. Notwithstarrdii-g tlicir occasiorral 
disagreements, they ate in gerteial fund of each other, and discover the most ictrder 
afl ecthjir for their chiklren. 

I sowed the gi--,)und which I had cleared, with rice and mSizc; hut the rainy season 
was not yet cumttrenced, it being tl^e early pan of |anmiry; and the latter grain was 
exposed to tire devastation ol ii!c rats; so that I sowed another crop when the rains 
came on, which may be cun-idered as the rnarture of this soil; indeed no other is 
necessary, as cavil year \i. i:ls a two fold harvest. The corn, which is excellent, 
though Its grain is small, rtmai'ts but four month's in the earth; and French-beans are 
ecjualiy sapid in their progress to maturity; hut our harvests are infested by those 
very destructive enemies, t!u; locusts, which fly like birds, and come no one knows 
from whence, in such clouds as to daikcn the sky. They cat the plants down to the 
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very earth; they then lay their eggs, which arc speedily hatched, and the ground is 
covered with them: they soon hop about, and would .shortly ri.se upon the wing if 
they were not destroyed. The mode of attaining thi.s very inipoitant object i.s as 
follow.s: .small holes are made in the ground :rhoul the .size and depth of the crown 
of an hat, into which the Negroes, with small broorn.s, sweep the young tubes, and 
having covered them wiiii earth, they prc.s.s it down wiih their feet. As the practice 
fe universal over the island, thi.s mischievous iirsect is at length destroyed. 

I'he rat.s arc very large, and i.ssne from the wood.s during the night. lit or<lrr to 
dc.stroy them, the Negnic.s set traps along die bolder of the wood.s; tliey consi.st of 
wooden halls cut in half, the Hat side being placed tow’ard.s the ground; ihe.se arc 
suppoiled hy t'nree .small piece.s of tvood, and some grain.s of maize arc placed up 
them; so th.u when the rats seize on the bait, the scmi-b.dl falls and ciu.shcs t'lem. 

d'he nurnkic.s, very fortunately for u.s, never quit il.eir retreats but duiiiig the 
day. Negro hoys arc placed to make a noise about the woods, in order to frighten 
them; hut these cu'.iniiig animals will, if possible, discover some avenue which is not 
guarde<], and earty off what they can find. Fowling-piccc.s and hountls are more 
tOeclual; but .<-o great is their address and agility, th.it, though they are a.s large as 
•a common spaniel, they contrive to hide thcinselve.s among the l)rant:he.s in .such a 
manner, and leap from one tree to another with such rapidity, that it becomes a 
veiy didicult matter to de.stroy them. They have also a di.scipliue, which I know 
not how to attiihiile to mere instinct; a.s,on their marauding panic.s, iht^ h.ive .sen¬ 
tinels, who arc placed in cveiy neccssai*y point, to give the signal of appioaching 
danger. To thc.se mlschicvou.s animals may he added, the Imiiicane and the dry 
seasons; the lightning is also very violent, and the thunder louder than i.s i cird in 
other parts, from the position of the mountains. Tonenis ol' rain and wlnrlwinds 
piecede the hurricanes, which nothing can re.si.st; but they are necc.s.sary evils, like 
our winters in France. Wc escaped them last year, and have been attacked by 
epidemical di.sorders. The small-pox .still prevails. In China, tliat di.scase i;as been 
very fatal; and a ship coming from that country ntight readtiy infect our little Island, 
It is however worthy of observation, that the l.sle of Bout bon ha.s experienced 
the effects of four hurricanes, and we were not seii.sihle (d one ol'thera. 

This circumstance ha.s.bcen veiy favourable to the cultivation of the h.inan.!, 
■which are in great abundance, as violent winds arc fatal to them. 'I’he tiec, 
or rather the plant that bears this fruit, i.s about ten feet in iicighr, and it may be cut 
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through with the stroke of a sabre as easily as a cabbage stock. Eggs sell for a 
sous, anJ chicken at one livre ten sous, 

\Vc now make wheaten bread of our own growth : the corn is ground by a small 
hand-mill, which gives rather a coar.se [lour, but the bread is of a ve ry agreeable 
taste. This will prove very advantageous to the island, as the flour brought from 
Europe is often spoiled in the course of the voyage, and bread then becomes extra¬ 
vagantly dear. 

G K H 1. 


LETTER IV. 

Lie of Fratire, j<;t of Jmif, ly-n- 

1 proceed to give you a detail of niy present situation. You already know that 
the Council had granted me six slaves; hut the slronge.st of them has alicady quitted 
me to join a party of runaway Ncgioe.s, who live on the fruits of trouunia! -api.ic. 
We consider them as obnoxious animals, and bunt them down in the same niunnci. 
My fugitive has accortlingly .sulfercd on one of his maraurting expediiions, when he 
was shot. This black cost me ilncc hundred livies; and since ihe reiiirii of the 
Governor, the slaves of his kiutl art. sold for a thousand. 'J’lns ts a cuusidcrable 
loss in the first instance, besides the value of his lairour; but 1 tiin con.soled by the 
kind and reaily assistance I receive Lorn my friends and ncigiihoiirs. I have since 
purchased a Negrc.ss, at a public auction, for three himdrcd and lifty livies, or an 
hundred piastres, wlrich in Fraitcc would arnouirt to upwards oi five hiinurcd livres, 
to be paid in graiit in the course of the year. 

M. de la noiirdonuais has jrrorni.sed to let me have four blacks, on bis return, at 
seven hundred and twenty livres each, onc-tbird of which sum is to be paid in grain, 
on tf reiving them, and tire rest in three years. He is itow at the Isle of Bourbon; 
and as I have already delivered to the magazines, on bis account, a quantity of maize, 
to the value of nine hundred and fifty livres of this country, 1 shall receive my slaves 
a,s .soon as he rciurns, 

\Vc hosrtcver experience difficulties of many kinds: be.sides the augmentation in 
their price, disease, death, and liiglit, deprive us of our Negrtitsp., We are also 
subjrct to thfi caprice of those in power, who change cvtfn the price of grain, not¬ 
withstanding the difficulty in conveying it to the port, which is at the distance of 
three leagues. The price of maize was fifty livres the millier, and ftficr the succeeding 
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harvest it was reduced to forty. We also raised beans, which were received at 
the magazines at an hundred livres the millter-, hut the cultivation of that grain is 
now entirely suppressed, and the growth of wheat otdered in its stead; which does 
not occccd it in price, is a much less certain crop, and requires a fourfold proportion 
of tihie and lalKiiir, 

There are not more at present than an hundred and fifteen plantations, divided 
into four districts or ijmnters, at the distance of about sis leagtics from each other ; 
nevertheless, tl-.crc is a tiilfcrence of upwards of six weeks in their respective seeding 
times and harvests. In the plains of Willems we arc but a Icagtie from Moka, 
where they do not enjoy an etjnal degree of warmth with us. I’his circumsuncc 
is occasioned by the moniiiains that separate ns; we are im the sunny side of them, 
while their .shade chills the t nviron.s of Moka, and reiard.s their liarvests. The port 
is inclosed iiy the nintiniains in the form of an hor.se-shoe towards the run, which 
prodtires an e.xiremcheat to the raonih of J'lly, when the air acquires some degree 
of freshiics.s. Clouds of stinging flies, gnats, and fleas, are cxiretncly trouble,some 
in that situatioi). The air having more artivity in the plantations, these tormenting 
in.sect.s eanniti live among them. The conlincd air of the port occasions diseases; 
but as I am only obliged to go there once a month to attend tlic review, and never 
remain iluie inoic th.tn twenty-four houns, 1 have been so fortunate a.s to escape 
them. Indeed, a longer absence might be attended with veiy serious consC(]uence.s, 
as die Negioes d'TT.and the most aueiitivc vigilance, or very .severe punishment. 
I choose lo adojii liu; former ; and, to declare imy real scituincnts, I thiiik the rural 
occupation.'; and et.juyment of my plantation, infinitely preferable to the bu.sy .scene 
oFthepoit. 

This island, with all its charm.s, has it.s inconvcnience.s, but tlicy arc of a nature to 
be .soon for gotten, amid the various advantages atid plea.sing ciicum.stanccs wiiich 
are enjin'ccl, and, after all, who would not wi.sb to be the inhabiiam of a spot where 
tlieie are neidier taxes or law-suits.? As for my.self, I have a few .slaves, and a tract 
of ground to occupy them, with giain to sow it. My harvests have been successftd, 
as well as tho.se fruit trees which form a part of my rtvenue. We have standard 
peaches and ap[jle trec.s bom Normandy. Their finit i.s lipc in January, when the 
ships arrive; and as the,seamen arc famished for fruit and vegetables, tliey arc ready 
to pay a liandsovne price for them. 'I’he other fruits are fig.s, bananas, both green 
and yellow, the anana, dates, &c. &c.. 
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By the next arrivals from Europe, wc shall be informed if it be peace or war. 
We arc, at all events, making preparations to defend ourselves in case of an attack, 
and tile Creoles are all soldiers. As for the rtst of our population, it consists of aii 
handful of people from every province in France; with whom, I must acknowledge, 
it would be indiscreet to form an intimate connection, without much preliminary 
jirecaution and experience. 

Gran t. 


L.ETTER V. 


Isle of France, z8t!i of December, I7f4. 

It is now a year since we expected a large vessel, called the .‘I/, (nn av, which was 
appointed to hiing the necessary supplies to tlicsc islands, and it anived only to be 
shipwrecked on this coast, olf a small adjoining uninhabited island, called (he Isle 
d'Ambrc. 'l‘he pilot, who had never been employed hut in very small vessels, knew' 
not how to guide so large a ship on this pciilous coast; so that she was lost with all 
her cargo, and only seven of her crew escaped. Wc arc destined to remain wiili- 
otit iho.se comforts and .supplies with which this unfojtunate vessel was laden, till 
the Company, on being informed of the loss wc have sustained, can make the 
nece.ssary preparation to di.spatch another cargo for our relief.* 

• The foUoAing cfescrii>tioa of this shipwreck, is taken from the Romance of Paul and Virgini.i. 
by M. lie St I’leire; and as it is an accurate relalion of this misl'ortmic, wc tliall nuke no apulop,y 
for i;iviiiR it in the words ot that adniircd and inrtiesting work. 

On tlic 241 li ol Detiijibtr, 1744, at bitak of day, Paul, when he arose, perceived a vvhitc flag 
on the mountain Tie la Di'i niivcilc. wltich was the .signal of a vc.sscl descried at sea. lie flew to the 
totvn, in order t.i leant if tliis vessel brought';,ny tidings of Virginui,,.And waited till the return of 
the pdot, who v,'a.s gone, as usual, to visit the.ship. The pilot returned, with the inlo; matiori that 
the vessel w,t4 the St. Clcrau, of Seven Ituiidred tons, commanded by a captain of the name of Aubin j 
that the ship was foui leagues out at sea, and would anehor at Port Louis the following afternoon, 
if the wind piovul favourable ; hut it was then a calm.* It was about ten at night, when, as I was 
about to extinguiUr my 1 mp and retiie to rest, 1 pericivcd, through the palisadoes of niy hut, 
a light in the woods. 1 aros., .nut had just diessed myself, wlicn Paul, halt wild and panting for 
breath, sprang on my neck, ex. 1 uniing, ‘ Come along, Virginia is arrived ! Let us go to the port; 
the vc.sel will anchui at bre..k 01 d.ty.’ 

“ We instantly departed; and as wc traversed flic woods of the sloping mountain, and were 
already on Ike road whi.h icaiis liotii tlie Shaddock Grove to the Port, I heard some one walking 
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Since this unpvopiiious event, some small vessels have arrived, which how'cver 
brought us little more than accounts of the state of public affairs. The last of them 
indeed gave tis the satisfactory intelligence, that the Uompany had dispatched .several 

beSiiiid us. At'heri this ptrsoii, who was a Negro, liricl ovi-rtaktu u.i, lie iiifomicd us that he came 
fiom that part ot tiicislaiid called La Puudre d’Or, and was scut to the port to inroim the Coventor 
that a ship Imm ir c had .uichored on t'lc I' tc of .'\itibic, and fired guns of di,lrcis, as the sea 
was vriy siomiy. He tlv. n Ittl us, .iiu! pursued his jouincy,—' Lit us go,’ s.tid I to I’.aul, ‘ towards 
tliat put ot the isKind, amt mc-ct Virgiiii.).’ Arcordiiigly we Ir.nt our course Ihithi r. 'I'hc heat was 
sufl'oc img- a.! d ihe moon ivhicli had liscii, w.c. (.-iiroiiipasscd hy thicc haigc, hlack ciides. A diMU.il 
d irkiicM shroiidod the sky j hut tiic ficijurot flakes of lightning discovered long i hains of thick, 
gloomy clouds, rolling w.th great iaipidiiy iioni the ocean, though v. e felt wit a breath of wind on the 
land. As we walked ,ilong,wc tliougat that we heard pc, !s ol tin,'.Ur; hut after listening iriorc 
atte rivtiy, wc found thiy were the sound of distant cannon repe.i'-d |iy ilie echoes. Tht,,c sounds, 
j die d to liie tcmpcsUious aspect of the hc.avens, m;dc ine shuddci, and 1 li.id lillle doubt tli.-.t 
they were slgn.ii'. of lii.stress iVojn a .stiip in dungfr. In half an luiur tin tiling ceased, and I felt 
the vihnce imu,. app ling than the dismal ‘.oiinils ivliitli had preceded. 

‘‘ We liasiincd on without ulteiiiig a W'Ord, or d.uliig to comniunicato our apptchensio.is. At 
midnight 've anived on Ihe sea siiore. The billows broke ag.niist the 1 ,each with an lioiiible 
noise, loviiiiig the loiks and the strand with their white and da/.zliiig foam, blended with 
sji.iihs of fire. By tlu-ii phosphoric gle.ims we di,;tingiiis!ied, dirk as it vv.is, the cantic.s of the 
tis'ncimcn, which tlreyhid drawn far on the sand. Ne.ir the shore, at the enlraiicc of a wood, 
,n; s.iiv .1 flic, roiiii.'l wliidi scvumI of the inhjbitjiils were as.>enibiei; thither we repaired, 
in ofd-i to I’! pose ouiselvcs till tin: morning. One of tin, circle rei.tted, th.il in the .ifteriioon he 
had s e.i a vessel driv.n lo'V.irdi Ihe island by ulie currents, that the night had obsiured it from 
ins view, tuici ih.il two hours alter sunset he had he.ird tin- filing of guns, as signals of dislrc'js; 
but the si.a b ing so tempestnous, no boat could ventuie out : that a snort time after be thought 
he puecivid the glimmciirig ot' ihe wat.Ii-iigh;s o.i lioard the ship, whiib he fcMiad, by its h.iv.r.g 
appiOiC'ied so lien the eo.st, bad .siecicd between the m.iiii land and the , \ C] hU il’.hnhte, 
niisi.iking it for the C-.-in i!,‘*Mtre, iic ir which the vessels p,iss, in order to gam I'oit Louis; and if 
that were so, the ship, he iipprebi iided, was in great d.ioger. Another islandei then ioformtd us, that 
he load fre()ucnrly crossed to., channel which separates the Isk d'Amhrc from the coast, and as he 
had sounded it, he Knew tlie an' l orage w<is good, and that th.c ship would there be in as grc.it 
security as if it were in the iiarb.nir. A third i,l uider dcel.ued it w is imiiossible for the shi)) to 
enter the chuim'l, which w.r. bc.ircdy nivig.ible tor a boit; he .isscrtcd, that he h.ad seen the 
vessel at anchor beyond the fs/c d'Ambu:, so tli.it it the wind siiniiig up in the morning, ir could 
either put to se,a, or gain the h rbour. At bieak of day the weather was too hazy to admit of our 
distifiguis'ting any object at se.i. which was covered with a fog. All we could desciy was a dark 
cloud, which wc were informed was the hie d'Amhre, at the distance of a ijuartcr of a league 
from the coast. We could only discern, on this gloomy morning, the point of the beach where we 
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vessels laden with every thing necessary for the welfare <}f the islan^l; but, if they 
should delay their arrival, we must be content to go barc-foot, tike the Negroes, 
and to clothe ourselves in the skins of deer; though that animal, which furttishes 

stood, und the peaks of some moimtaiiis in the interior part of the island, rising occasionally from 
aJinist the clouds svli.ch Imng anumd ilicm. 

“ At seven in the niorijing wc hcaid i!.e drums beat i.n the woods, and soon after the Governor, 
M. de la Botmloniuis, apl'C.ucd on In rscback, lullowcd by a cletacbnient of soldieis armed with 
muskets, and a gic:il niimhcr ot isiandi-rs and lilac.ks. He ranged h's soldiers np<m the lieadi, 
and oitieicd tlicm to make a general disrh.iige, ivhith was iro sooner done tliair ve psnc.ved a 
gllmmeiint; bght njiuii the watei, tluit wa^ instintiy suC'.eeded by the I'eport of a gnn ; wc 
theiefoie judgcii that the ship was at no great dlstame, ami hastened towards that part where we 
hid seen tlie tight. We liad disceined through the fog, the hulkiind larkling oi a hugs vessel: 
and nolwiitsslaiuling the noise of the waves, we weie irear enough to hear the i.'hl'lle ol tire boal- 
jwain at the hslm, and the shouts of the mariiHas, .As snaii as tin; St. Cei.m |,en'';iv.d u at we 
were near enough to give her assistance, she continued to fiie guns tucccssicely ivery iliree 
niimit, s. M. dele. Bonrdmjnais caus.d great files to be lighted at cntiii) distances upon ilie 
strand, and sent to all rhe inhabitants of that neighbourhood in staich of piovlsions, planks, 
cables, and empty bartcis. A crowd of) eojde soon aiiived, arcoitipauiid I'y t! cir Negroes, loaded 
with ])i‘ovisions a'ul rigging. One of the oldest planters .at ibis time intoinied the Governor, tliiil 
they heani, dciing the whole night, heuu'c noites in the moimuin, and in the lousts: that the 
leaves of the tites were sh.iken, though fheic was no wind, and that the sea-birds had sought 
refuge on ti-e land; all of which he (onsidcitd as eertain sigi s of an a) ].io,;ciiing hurikanc. 
Every thing, indeed, sectrud to deiiote its speedy arrival. The centre oi the clouds in the vcnitli 
was of a disitral bl.nck. while their skirt.s were hinged with a C0|iper hue. The oil resounded with 
the ciy of the h igatc bird, and a multitude of sea fowl; who, notwithstanding the oh.scuidty of the 
."fmo.cpheie, hasteiKil iVom rdl ]ioiii1s of the horiron, to seek for shelter iir the iskrtid. Towards 
nine in tin: nniMin'e ve heard, on the side of tire ocean, the most terrific noises, a.s if torrents of 
water, acronijs ' : by thunder, were lollirtg down the stecjis of the mourrtairis. A gencrtrl excla¬ 

mation folhnvcd in, • 'i'I'eie is the hnnicane !’ and, in one moment, a trighlful whirlwind scattered 
the (og which had enver-ed the /i/e d’JnriTc and its channel. The St. Gcran then presented rtsell 
to our view; tier gallery crowded with jrroji’e, her yards and nnrintop-masi laid upon the deck, 
her (lag aliivered, with four cables ar her liC.sd, and one, by which she w.rs held, at the stern. She 
had ancliored between the /.i/c (VAmbfe and the tn.iirr land, within th.at chain of brettkerS which 
tncircles the island, r.riu mu^^^^^ji ivc beert driven over rt bar that no vr si.el h.id ever jrassed before. 
She presented her herd to the waves, wliich rolled frottr the open sea; and as each billow rushed 
info rhe strrriis, the .sliij) heaved in such a manner th,rt hir keel w,rs,in the air, while at the-sallte 
moment, her stern, pluogirtg into lire water, (!lsa|)peaied aliogethcr, as if it were swallowed np by 
the hiilows. In this j)osiiion, lirivc.i by the winds and waves towanis the .shore, it was equally 
imjrossthle for Iter to return by the passage thtoirglr which she had made her way. Or, by cutting 
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us with such excellent meat, begins to be less common than formerly in the forests: 
nor do the goats increase, whom I sometimes follow into their most tlifhculi recesses. 
We must, however, be content to stay at home for the present, as the few handi¬ 
craftsmen we had, are departed for the war in India, &c. 

Grant. 


LETTER VL 

Iblc of France, 20th ot December, 174^. 

In this letter I shall change my f )rmcr subject, and pass from the history of agricul 
lure and the employments of a country life, to consider the occupations of the town. 
My i/ncie'* has an house there, which we sometimes visit, particularly to enjoy llie 
society of M. do Grenville and his interesting family. He has lung been my uncle’s 
intimate fiii iid, and is become mine. It is from him and M. de la IJourdonnais, 
that 1 leccivc every information necessary for me to possess in this country. 

Ixr c.ihlc',, ti) tlirmv liorsclf upon rtu. be.ich, from which she was tepaiak-d by sand banks, 
mingled with breakers. Every billc.w which bloke upon the coast advanced roaring to the 
bottom ut the h-iy, and tlire-w pl.uiks to the distance of fitly feet upon the land ; tlirn, rushing 
back, laid bare its sandy bed, from which it rolled immense itoues with an hoarse and dismal 
jivise'. 't'iic sea, swelled by the violence of the wind, rose liigbcr every moment; and the rhaniic) 
bttweet) this island and the Iste d’Jmbri!, tvas one vast slicct of white foam, vvitb yawning cliasms 
of black, dccji billows. The foam boiling in the guiph was more than six feet in height, and the 
winds which swept its surface, bore it over the steep coast more lli.au half a league upon the kind. 
The iiinumciable white flakes, diiven horizontally as far as the foot of the inouiitaiti, appeared like 
snow issuing fiom the ocean, which was now coiifouiKlecI with the sky. 'riiick clouds of an 
boriiblc form, swept along flie zenith with the swifliicss of birds, while otlie’is apjiearcd motionless 
as rocks. Not a spot of azuie could be discerned in the firmament; only a pale yellow gleam 
displayed the view of earth, 4C.1, and skies. From the violent efforts of the ship, what we dreaded, 
happened. The cables at the head of the vessel were torn away ; it was then held only by one 
anchor, and was imstantly d.islicd upon the rocks at the distance of half a cable’s length from the 
shore. A general cry of lionor issued from the spectatois, bon climes the sea, in its irregular 
movements, had left the vessel almost dry, so that any one mig ■, have walkeil around it; but 
suddenly the waves advancing, with renovated fury, slirowded it beneath mountains of water, 
which then lifted it upright on its keel. At last every part of it yawned asunder, from the violent 
strokes of the billows; and the crew in despair tlirew themselves into the sea : of these, seven alone 
escaped ; and the unfortunate Virginia was one of the victims. Such was tliis scene of horror.” 

• Mr. Grant d’Anelle, roetitioned in the Introduction. 

Ff 
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M. dc Grenville is of an ancient, noble, and illustrious family of Normandy, 
where there are several burghs and estates which bear his name; and a branch of 
which passed into England, with William the Conqueror, in 1066, where it now 
possesses very extensive possessions and high dignities.* 

• Extracts relative to the House of GrainviUc, from the Peerage of England, and the histories 
of the noble fainiltcs of France. 

‘ “ Grenville, Crdinvil/e, GreinviUe, GrenevilU, Greneveilr, Greenville, Granville, Greynville, 
Greinvtil, Gteinvyll, &c. 

“ Ejrl of Tcmiile, Man]uis of iluckingham, Earl Niiguciit in Ireland, and ancient Lords of 
Cr,unville, &:c. &c. &c. in Noiir.andy. 

“ Tills name is written in all these various ways, both in Great Britain and Normandy, accord¬ 
ing to the liritisli Pecr.igc, by Collins, edit. 1756, Vol. IV. page 215. aib, 217 ; but the original 
w.iy of writing this name in France is Giainville, as it is still written in Ncimandy, from whence 
Richard de GrainviUc, or Granville, passed with William the Conqueror, iu 1066. This appears 
I'rom the ancient deeds of the West, and those of Buckinghamshire. 

“ Robert de GrainviUc is one of the witnesses to the charter for building the Abbey of Ncthc, 
which was begun by the aforesaid Ricliard de Grainville, anno U29, 30 Henry 1 . and Ralph de 
GrainviUc, in the same reign, is among the witnesses to the charter of Roger Montgomery, Earl 
of Arundel and Salop, to the Abbey ot Stephen (St. Etienne) at Caen, in Normandy ; likewise in 
that reign, Gerard de GreinviUe, &c. 

'• The family of Gr-tinville or Grenville, established several burghs or village,s, which still retaiii 
their original name, in the environs of Caen and Rouen, in Normandy. 

“ The present representatives of this family in Fiance are Messrs, M. de GrainviUc (the uncles, 
by the mother’s side, of tlie Vicomte de Vaux), who were officers of rank in thc service of the 
King of France. 

As to the difference between the arms of the French and English families of this name, they 
are veiy trifling; and it is well known to our antiquaries, that they were not generally settled tUl 
the reign of Edward I. 

'• The Grenvilles of England acknowledge that they descend from those of Normandy; while the 
latter consider it as an honour to proceed from the same root, 

" The Grainvillcs of Normandy have, at all times, maintained themselves with honour, and their 
present representatives have served in the East Indies with great distinction. 

In La Roeque’s Treatise on Nobility, edit. 1734, the following notices appear, p. 74. Ballivia 
dc Caleto. (The Bailiwic of Calais.) 

•' Joannes de Graeniville, miles, comparnit dicens dominuin regem tenere, terram suam, et ad 
exccrcitum vadit; cxcusare se ajmd ipsum. 

Idem. “ Joannes Mallet, miles, comparuit se quintus de militibus nomlna sunt haec, Gulitlmus 
de Quenevillt, Joannes de Granvitta, Nicolaus de Sana, Gulielmus de Avenis, et idem dominus, 
milites. 

Idem. (p. 77.} ** Joamies de Grivellns, miles, comparuit pro se. 
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This gentleman is an old officer, who has served with honour both in France 
and India; and may, with great truth, be represented as superior to the generality 
of mankind, from his understanding, his knowledge, and the qualities of his character. 
He is distinguished here by the title of the Philosopher, and he deserves it; for in the 
most elevating sense of the expression, he is a lover of wisdom. In the early part 
of his life, the vivacity of his temper, heightened by die military spirit of that 
period, engaged him in frequent affairs of honour; and the last having taken place 
with a nobleman in the service of die court, in the garden of Versailles, and under 
the very windows of the king’s apartment, it thre.uened the most serious conse¬ 
quences. Hut M. de Maupou, then in high office, to whom he was related, 
persuaded him to quit the kingdom, and procured him a commission in India, 
where he served with distinction. 

If it were consistent with the objects of this work, it would he a delightful cir¬ 
cumstance to dwell on the virtues and extraordinary qualities of this family. I must, 
howf ver, confine myself to one of them, M. de Grenville dc Forval, the second son 
of M. dc Grenville. Some events relative to him are so connected with the man¬ 
ners of diese islands, and so remarkable in themselves, that they will at the same 
time heighten the iniercst, as well as add to the information of this work. 

In these islands there is not a single example of a deformed or crooked shape, 
which must arise from the natural and unrestrained mode of education which pre¬ 
vails there. To these advatitages, Forval united a martial air, blended with a slight 
airpearanec of severity, and an approved’courage, to the most noble and generous 
setitiments that are found in the human breast. 

The want of slaves in our colonies, renders expeditions necessary in order to 
procure them. Vessels, therefore, are equipped for the coasts of Africa and Mada¬ 
gascar, and a certain beefy of troops arc sent with them, to favour or support the 
objects of these voyages. 

Forval WHS ordeted to command a detachment on a service of this nature, on the 
coast of Madagascar; and being arrived on the eastern side of it, he disembarked 
his people, and encamped them on the small island of St. Mary, called by the 
natives, Ibfaliira, whicii is separated only from the principal island by a very narrow 
strait. Here the contmiinications took place between the persons engaged in this 
expedition, and one of the petty piinces of Madagascar, relative to the objects of 
the voyage. 


F f a 
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Forval, however, was so entirely convinced of the good disposition of the people 
with.whom he treated, that he yielded to the friendly solicitations of the king, to 
remain among them, and accordingly oidcred some tents, and a small number of 
soldiers, to remove from the little island, to the opposite coast. The king, who was 
called Adrian Raba, loaded him with caresses; and having shewn him his herd of 
cattle, demanded, in the pride of his heart, if the King of France was so great 
as him. 

Forval, the)eforc, considered himself as in a perfect state of secuiily; and having 
entered into his tent, in order to pass the night, he received an ime.Kpected visit 
from a most beautiful woman, a native of the island, who, after a short compliment 
of apology for her intrusion, expressed her concern that so fine a white man as’ 
himself should he massacred. 

Forval, who was astonished at the visit, could not help taking notice of the danger 
which seemed to have produced it. The sooty lady, who appeared to interest herself 
so much in his welfare, was the daughter of a king, and known by the tide of Pi iiii.c.ss 
Betsy. On being questioned as to the cause of tliis visit, she asked him in her turn, 
if he would wish to sacrifice her life to save his own. “ By no means,” exclaimed 
Forval; “ then,” replied she, “ I will inform you of a jiloi formed against your life, 
if you will promise to take me with you, and make me your wife. I will sacrifice for 
you the throne of my father, which is my inheritance; I will abandon my country, 
my friends, my customs, and that liberty which is so dear to me. My relations, 
who will consider me as dishonoured, will detest me; and if you leave me to their 
vengeance, I shall be reduced to slavery, which, to me, would be. a thousand times 
worse than death. Promise to grant what I have demanded; swear that your 
soldiers shall do no injury to iny relations, and I will reveal what it is of the utmost 
importance for you to know P” Forval immediately engaged to grant her request, 
if the intelligence she announced, proved to be of the importance she had attached 
to it. 

Well then,” said she, “ at break of day my father will come here, under the 
pretext of a friendly visit; and if he breaks a stick which he will hold in his hand, 
that will be the signal of thy death; his guard will then enter with their hatchets, 
and will kill thee, and all thy people will be massacred with thee! ” 

Forval immediau ly conducted her to a place of safety. Nevertheless he was 
determined to wait till the morning, and ascertain the truth of her information. 
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The princess had also added, that the signal the king would give for his attendants 
to retire, would be to throw his bat towards them. 

He accordingly ordered his soldiers to remain under arms during the night, and 
to keep within their tents. As for himself, he got his aims in readiness, placed a 
couple of pistols under the coveting of his table, and dosed by the side of it, with 
his hand on the pistols. 

At length the king arrived, and soon after, having broke liis stick, the guard was 
advancing to the front of the tent; but the king, terrilied at the pistol which F nval 
held to his throat, cast liis hat towards his attendants, who immetiiately dcji i.i. il. 
The small party of soldiers winch Forval had with him, were now drawn up in 
order o( battle. All the Negroes had disappeared; the king alone remained as a 
prisoner; nor was he enlarged, till the princess was embarked with all the equipage, 
and Forval felt himself hapipy in departing from this jierfidious coast. Nor was he 
ungrateful: he solemnly espoused the Piinccss Betsy, in spite of all tlie remonstrances 
of his friends, and he lives happily with her. Her colour was certainly displeasing to 
the white people, and her education did not qualify her to be a companion to such 
a man as her husband; but her figure was fine, her air noble, and all her actions 
partook of the dignity of one who was born to command. 

She was a real Amazon, and the dress she chose was that which has since received 
a similar name. She never walked out but she was followed by a slave, and armed 
with a small lowling-picce, which she knew how to employ with great dexterity, atrj 
would defettd hcrsell' with equal courage if .she were attacked. .She was nimble as a 
deer, thoitgh .stately in her demc.inour; but with her husband as gentle and sttbmis- 
sive as the most alfcctionate of his slave.s. She behaved to her iitfeiiors with equal 
dignity and kindnc.ss; and she never went to the most distant part of the l.sland, to 
pay visits to her fami^, but on foot; she ticverthelc.s.s adopted the elegancies of 
behaviour with great facility, and her society is very pleasant and fu 1 of vivacity. 

Some years after her marriage, the Princess Betsv, for .site was seldom called 
Madame dc Forval, gave her husband a new proof of lier alfection. 

Her father at length died, the kingdom descended to her, and her people, who 
were ardently attached to the blood of their kings, anxiou.sly wished to .sec her on 
the throne of her anccstwrs. A.s soon as .she was informed of this event, she requested 
permission of her husband to visit her country. 

Though such an unexpected request astonished Forval, he did not hesiutc to 
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comply with it j and as site did not unfold the reason of such a desire on her part, he 
felt his pride mortified at her conduct, though he kept his chagrin to his own bosom, 
of which it was a painful inmate. 

The first sentiments of I’orval, respecting his princess, had been instigated by 
honour and gratitude: but her demeanour towards him, her conduct towards others, 
and her personal charms, in which her colour teas forgotten, had awakened in his 
heart the most faithful and tender affection. 

The Queen Betsy, however, departed for her kingdom as soon as she had received 
the permission of her own sovereign; while Forval was totally unable to reconcile 
the step she had taken to her former sentiments and past conduct. He accordingly 
wailed with the utmost impatience for the return of the vessel which had taken her 
away; when, to his great astonishment, his faithful wife returned in it, with an hundred 
and fifty staves which she had brought him, “ You had the generosity,” she cried, 
on throwing herself into his arms, “ to marry me, in opposition to the wishes of yotir 
friends, and the prejudices of your country, when I had nothing to offer you but 
my person, whose charms, whatever they might have been considered in my own 
country, were calculated rather to disgust, than to please you. You will ilicrcfore add 
another proof of your kindness, by assuring me of your pardon, for having raised a 
single doubt in your mind respecting the affection and duty you so entirely deserve 
from me: but it was my wish to avoid informing you of the project I had conceived 
on my father’s death, till it was executed. It was not the little kingdom which that 
event transferred to me, nor even the largest empire, that would separate me from 
you; my sole design, in the step I have ju.st taken, was to make you an offer of a 
small number of my subjects, which is the only part of my inheritance that I can 
bestow. I have, at the same time, complied with the wishes of my people, in resigning 
my Utile sovereignty to the most worthy of my relations.’ 

Such a scene may be more easily conceived than described. Thus Forval found 
hi.s wife worthy of all his affection; and the present she made him, is a sort of 
fortune in this country. 


Grant, 
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CHAPTER VIH. 

ne Letters of Baron Grant continued; containing a further Account of the 
Operations of M. de la Bourdonnais.. 


LETTER VII. 


Isle of France, 20th of NovemFer, 1746. 

If M. de la Bourdonnais bad not thouglit proper to entrust trie with the defenie of 
this island, I should have accompanied him on his expedtiion. Ills squadron was in 
danger of being lost in getting out of port. When it had refuted, it met wiili the 
English fleet in India; they cannonaded each other; and it is said that the English 
ships could not sustain our fire, and quitted the engagement as ill treated at least 
as we were, although one of our ships blew up, and eighty men perished. 

Our squadron continued its course to Madras, a place of great importance to 
the Englbh, two of whose ships lay at anchor at the entrance of the road. Our 
commander sent several vessels to engage them, when they defended themselves 
with great courage. The cannonade was very violent on both sides; but our ships 
being more shattered than those of the enemy, were obliged to retire. 

Our brave warriors made a descent at six leagues from Madras, and carried the 
place, which was submitted to pillage; though the commander confined it to the coun¬ 
try houses. He afterwards entered the place, where, for his courteous conduct, he 
received very rich presents and large quantities of gold. It is said that the capture 
was worth eleven millions of livres. The Governor of Pondicherry (M. Dupleix) 
opposed this undertaking, and the two commanders became so enraged at each other, 
that our troops were on the point of engaging those of Pondicherry. M. Dupleix 
claimed the superiority, as Governor General of India; and that, as such, he had a 
right to command. In short, this dispute continued so long, as to cause great loss and 
distress to the French fleet.* 

» The future detail of the operations of M. de la Bourdonnais, which will be offered to the 
attention of the reader, will give a very correct description of these expeditions. 
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During six months of the year it is impossible to approach this coast, on account 
of the hurricanes, which torment these seas, and destroy every thing. The remains of 
our brave troops and sailors are arrived under jury masts, having sustained a loss of 
eight hundred men, who were drowned. 

Many of the inhabitants of this island arc anxious to dispose of their plantations, 
being persuaded, that the change which has taken place in our government, will be 
attended with inevitable disadvantages to them. It will indeed be very difficult to 
find such a Governor as M. dc la Bourdonnais. Nevertheless, from the manner in 
which M. David, our new Governor, speaks and acts, we shall derive considerable 
advantages from his administration. He says that the India Company, being now 
assured that the island produces plenty of provisions and refreshments for their ships, 
will order them all to stop at this port, which will be considered as a principal maga¬ 
zine for their comnic.rcc; at the same time every possible encouragement will be given 
to promote industry and advance cultivation. 

Tbe different undertakings for raising cotton and indigo have failed. One sugar 
plantation has, in some degree, succeeded, whose produce resembles the coarser 
honey of Europe: time and industry, however, will bring it to perfection. The 
more wealthy adventurers are absolutely starving, by being compelled to purchase 
the provisions necessary for themselves and their people. They have had the incon¬ 
siderate ambition to burthen themselves with large bodies of slaves, before they 
had provided the means to maintain them. 

Our laic Governor, M. de la Bourdonnais, will leave this island to return to 
Frarice, in the month of March next; I shall avail myself of that opportunity to send 
you this letter, in which I shall inclose a continuation of his operations. 


Grant. 
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A further Account cf the Operations of M. de la liourdonnais. 

1744,—The intelligence that war was dcclaicd between r’ranre and England, 
greatly distressed M. de la Bonrdonnais, as it was accompanied with precise orders 
from the Company, dated 141I1 of April, 1744, which, on the idea ol a ncuiraliiy 
between the Companies of the two kingdoms, forbade him to engage in any act rtf 
hostility whatever against the English. At the same time he was itistrucied to defend 
liin-oelf in case the English should coinincncc hostilities; and he was atillioriscd to 
keep one or two vessels with I'.iin; but what could M. de la Bouidoimais do with 
these merchant ships stgainst four men of war, which liad been dispatched from 
Great Briiaiii (itr the Indies? Besides, since the Company thonglu proper to recall 
the squadron wiu'cli had left Erance under the command of M. de la Bonrdonnais, 
the itrcalculable advantage of artiving lii.st with an tinned force in India, was lost, 
all the projects of M. tic la i’.ourdoimais were overairned, the snpetioriiy of the 
enemy was decided, and all his apprehensions that we should he heat and taken, in 
every part, confirmed. 

In this mortifying conjuncture, he could do nothing more than .send (df a vessel 
to inform M. Dupleix, the Governor of I’ondiclicrry, that war was declared between 
Fiattce and Etigl.mtl, and to dispatch the Fiere to France, with lelter.s for the Com¬ 
pany ; in which he repeated his efforts to undeceive them in their hopes of a neu- 
iralily. In the mean time, till he should receive fresh orders, he wa.s obliged to let 
the enemy commaitd m these seas. He did not, however, .suHet any vessel to go out 
of port; he redotiblcd his cffoits to finish a ship wliieh he had laid on the stock.?, 
and completely repaired the Bourbon, that had arrived from the Indies. 

In the mean time, M. DupltiK, in obeditnee to tbe orders of the Company, 
negoeiatcd with the governments of the English East India Company to conclude a 
treaty of neutrality. The Council of Madra.s, however, would not render itself 
re.sponsiblc for the conduct of hi.s Britannic Majesty’s .ships of war, as M. de la 
Bonrdonnais had fore.secii; for it could not he imagined that any agreement made 
bclw’cen the trading companies of two hostile nations, would influence tbe conduct 
of the .ships of war of their respective sovereigns. 

To prove that the French risked ever\- thing, and that the Engli.sh hazarded nothing, 
in these treaties, it is sufficient to observe, that the latter had .ships of war as well 
as merchantmen in the Indian .sca.s, while the former had only commercial vessels: 
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it is evident, tlicrcfore, that tlie Frcncli ships belonging to the Company would be 
taken hy the English men of war, who are not to be iidluenecd by any engagement 
made hy the respective companies, to maintain a neutrality Ijctwcen them, as indi¬ 
vidual trading establishments. 

At length the error, which had been committed by the French India Company, 
was discovered, bitt, like many other errors, when it is too late; and they acknow- 
legcd the misfortutie pf having despised the reiterated representations of M. dc la 
Bourdonnais. On the 5th of April they were informed by the Fleiiry, which arrived 
from India, of the capture of the Favori. That vessel was at anchor in the road 
of Ai'betn, with an English vessel, which it would have taken, if it had not received 
orders to the contrary from the company. Captain Peyton, who commanded the 
British vessel, did not act on the same principles, but seized an o|'portunity, on the 
following day, to board and take her. This French ship, the Fleury, which had 
been fitted out to attack some pirates, had also found herself before Cochin with 
four English vessels, laden for Moha and Gedda-, all of which .she might have 
taken, had she not been restrained by the command of her superiors. At the same 
time all our merchantmen were taken, e.xccpt that which w'as commanded hy M. 
de la Villchague, w ho, suspecting the consequences of a declaration of war, changed 
his course, and arrived at Pondicherry. I shall not enter into a further detail of 
of our losses, but content myself with relating a singular circumstaitcc, the truth of 
which is too well known. When Captain Barnet, who commanded an English 
ship of war, captured our merchant ship-s, he observed, that he only executed against 
the French trade, the design which M. dc la Bourdonnais bad projected against 
that of Great Jiritain. 

Though M. dc la Bourdonnais was extremely mortified, that the decisive stroke 
which he had so long meditated againtit the enemies of France should have been 
rendered abortive, he was not aliogeihcr discouraged; nor did he relax in his effort.s, 
as will hereafter appear, to repair the mi.sfortuijes of bis country; on the contrary, 
he made the same exertions, as if he had been the cause of them. 

The letters, which he received hy the Fleury, not only informed him of the 
arrival of the English ships of war in India, but made him acquainted also with 
the actual situation of Pondicherry : that .settlement was represented as in a state of 
alarm; and the council communicated to him, in very strong terms, the dangers to 
which their commerce was exposed in the Indian seas. They entreated him to 
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afTord them all the assistance in his power; informing liiin, at the same time, that 
they could do nothing more, on tlicir patt, tlrm send him by the first opportunity 
the crew of the Fa'un'i. 

The necessity of alfording some assistance to Pondicherry, determined M. dc la 
J’jotnnonnais to keep tb.c Nci>/i/tie, (tf fotty guns, which was icady to sail for F'.urope, 
and to dispatch the Churiii-inie thither: he aKo retained tiic ISfttrlinii, of forty-four 
giin.s, the Insiiltiire, of thirty, the I'arouri.'c, of twenty-six, the Rniommee, of twenty- 
six, and the Dccouverle, of eighteen guns. 

At the moment when M. de la P.onrdonnais had determined, if possible, to equip 
these vessels for actual service, he was almost destitute of every tiling neces.sary to 
carry his design into cxeention. An extraordinary drought had occasioned an alarm¬ 
ing scarcity in the preceding year; the harvest of the current year had been ravaged 
by the locusts; the St. (reuin, with a large cargo of stores and provisions from 
F.niope, had been w'rccUcd; and another ves.sel, which had been dispatched to 
India for rice, had icturncd without being able to execute its commission ; in short, 
to complete the seme of distress, there was not more than five etr six months provi- 
.sions in the island : nor did lie find a general disposition in the iriliabitants to assist 
him at this critical moment. But notwithstanding all these discouraging obstacles, 
he employed his utmost activity and exertions in forwarding an armament, which 
appeared to him as the only means of protecting the ships which the Company must 
send from Fiance to maintain its annual.commerce. 

M. de la Bourdonnais exhausted all Ills resource.s to collect men to form the 
crews of his .ships, and procure stores for their support: but his endeavours were 
thwarted in eveiy quarter. The inhabitants of the Isle of Bouibon were so 
alarmed at the .shipwrccl^of the St. Quran, thm those who had requested to be em¬ 
ployed on board the armed .ships, now refused to expose themselves to the dangers 
of the sea; at the same time, that island was also in .such a state of dearth, as to 
require every assistance which he could afford it: he wa.s, besides, ttnder the 
nece.ssity of victualling the Ti iion and tlic Heron, which were laden with merchandize 
for Europe, as well as to procure subsisience for their crews till their departuic : he 
was also obliged to fmni.sh daily supplies for the troops, the sailors in harbour, with 
the workmen, and, in general, for all those who did not possess plantations. 

In this difficult situation he addressed himself to the Council; and proposed, that 
a strict account should be taken of the provisions in the possession of tfic inhabitants; 
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and that, alicr leaving sufficient for their subsistence, they should be obliged to 
furnish the rest, at a ffxcd price, for the public service. It will be readily believed 
such piopositions excited an universal discontent: they were, however, unani¬ 
mously approved, and confirmed by the Council on the 8th of January, 1745. 

1745.—In order to procure men, he required every twentieth Negro in the Isle 
of bourbon, on condition of paying his master thirteen livres per month for his 
service, and to return two hundred piastres for every one that might die in the 
expedition. lie also urged the necessity of employing the authority of government 
against those who should refuse to accede to it. This measure was also approved 
by the Council, and increased the number of his enemies. He was, however, very • 
fortunately relieved from the necessity of carrying it into execution, by the arrival 
of a vessel, freighted with Negroes, from the coast of Senegal, by certain merchants 
of France. As M. de la Bourdonnais had been permitted by the India Company 
to have a share in this adventure, and had full power to act for bis commercial 
associates, he proposed to the Council to purchase two or three hundred of these 
Negroes for the service of the Company. This proposition was also accepted by 
the Council. 

At length, by his activity and persevering resolution, he bad the extreme satis¬ 
faction to see his armament complete, and in May, 1745, it was in a state to receive 
his orders. It was, nevertheless, a point of some difficulty to settle the manner in 
which it should be employed; and it was, matter of serious consideration, whether 
he should set sail immediately with a view to make prizes, which appeared to be 
very practicable, as the F.nglish squadron remained in the Straits; or whether he 
should wait for the arrival of the Company’s ships from France, in order to conduct 
them to India. After much deliberation he determined 10 adopt the latter; as it 
would be the wisest measure to secure the commerce of the Company, before he 
employed any active means to annoy its enemies. 

He had no sooner formed this plan, than a frigate arrived from France, which 
brought him the following orders, from the Minister of Marine, dated the 29th of 
January, 1745. 

“ The Company has dispatched you a frigate, named the Expedition, which will 
be followed by the ships hereafter mentioned. 

“ The Achilles, of seventy guns, and four hundred and fifty men. 

“ The St. Louis, of fifty guns, and two hundred and fifty men. 
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" The Lys, of forty guns, and two hundred and fifty men. 

" The Phenix, of forty-four guns, and two hundred and fifty men. 

“ The Due D’Orleans, of thirty-six guns, and an hundred and fifty men. 

“ These five vessels cannot depart for the East before the end of February; they 
are to proceed in company to Cadiz, and from tiience to the Isle of France, where 
it is not supposed that they will arrive before the end of August. 

“ The king's intention is, that you take the command of these .ships, as soon as 
they .shall arrive at your island. 

'• The armament of these .ships has two objectsthe first, to remit the funds with 
which tliey are charged, to the treasury of Pondicherry; and the second, to cruize 
against the enemies of the state in those parts of the Indian sea which shall, in your 
opinion, promise the greatest probability of success. 

“ The Company-has assigned an hundred thousand marcs de piastres, which it has 
sent, this year to tlic Indies, to pay, in preference, the debts which the Councils of 
Pondicherry and Bengal have contracted, as it has very much at heart to satify all 
its engagements. Besides, as the vessels which will be charged with this money 
will not be able 10 leave Cadiz before the end of March or the beginning of April, 
they will not arrive at Pondicherry before October,* when the season will be too 
much advanced to employ these funds in consignments of merchandize for France, 
bt)th from Bengal and Pondicherry, for the year 1746. The Company, therefore, 
has confined itself to the exportation of such merchandize as the Council of Pon¬ 
dicherry alone will have been able to collect, since the departure of the vessels 
which had been expedited for Europe in the beginning of the present year. 

“ In order to employ to the greatest possible advantage the ships which you are 
appointed to command, you must make in^mediate preparations to embark, with 
any reinforcement of soldiers and sailors which it is in your power to collect; and 
if any ship belonging to the India Company should be at the Isle of France, which 
may prove serviceable to your expedition, you will employ it in your squadron: 
you may also receive on board any number of your islanders, who may offer their 
services on the oecasion. 

“ It is suggested to you to set .sail about the latter end of September, and that two 
of your .ships should pr6ceed to the Coast of Malabar, and come to an anchor off 
• They djd not -.110x6 at thelsle of France till the month of January, 1746. 
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lo oljiai'.i intelligcnrc from ihc Coast of Coromandel, and receive ansv/ers to 
(lic Ictieis uhicli you hud forwarded to M. Dupleix, by the £ <pcdition Irigate. 
'i'licse vessels must not remain at Malie a moment longer than is absiilutely ncces- 
sarj’; and I am of (jjiinioti, that it would be right for you to embaik in one trf them, 
and llie re.si of your squadron should receive orders to wait for yrm at Acliem. It 
certaiirly would he impolitic for you to appear witli your whole ;.(p.indron off the 
Coast of Malabar, asihat would spread an alarm throughout India; so tliai ymi would 
not meet a single vc'sel on the seas. 

“ Yonr rendezvous, therefore, will then he at Achcin, according to the plan ahead)' 
proposed. Yotr must accordinglv repair thither towards the end of Ociohci, oi the 
beginning of November, to take in water, wood, and reficshment.s; from thence 
you will get up to the East, in Older to cruize olf the mouth of the (.aiiges before 
the eighteenth of December. You may remain thcie, with all your sliips, till die 
fifteenth of January; you will then detach two of vour vessels to carry to I'ondi- 
clierry the two hundred thousand nurcs de piastres, that you will have on hoard 
the sqtiadion. Tliey will exercise all possible diligence in taking in their cargoes, 
in order to proceed to the Isle of France; they will tlien complete their lading 
of coffee at the Isle of Bourbon, to he enabled to double the. Cape of Good Hope 
at a favourable .season, in Compairy with the three ve.sscls from China, v.hicli will, 
I trust, be arrived there before them. The expedition to Pondiclierry cannot take 
place, unless you have received ituelligencc that there are no English ships of war 
on the Coast of Coromandel. You may, however, continue to cruize off the inoutli 
of the Ganges till you shall think it tight to rclurn to rondicherry, stretching 
close in .shore, in order to capture such of the enemy’s ships which may be at 
Madras, or elsewhere. You will afteriyards quit Pondichcriy to cruize, for some 
time, cither in tlic Straits of Malacca or Sunda, and any otlier part of the Indian 
seas which will, in your opinion, promote the objects of your expedition; ordering 
your course, nevertheless, in such a maimer, that you may return to the Isle of 
France in June, to raiecn your ships tliere, that they may be in a state to return'to 
France at the end of 1746, or the beginning of ry 17. 

“ But tliough this plan appears to me well adapted to attain the object of the expe¬ 
dition, 1 liave ncvcrthtless that confidence in \oiir zeal and 'abilities, which engages 
me to autliorizc you, to make any alteration which you may think conducive to the 
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general good and the interests of the Company. You will communicate to M. 
Duplfix the plan which you shall adopt, as I have given him .strict orders to .support 
you by every exertion in his power. 

“ Iftwo of your .ships touch at Make, you will there receive the necc.ssary intelli¬ 
gence from the Coast of Coromandel; but if you .should think it more suitable to 
your designs to repair at once to A(heni, without .suffering any of your squadron 
to appear on the Malabar coast, M. Duplcix may di.spatch the Expedition frigate 
to yl:hcm, to convey the i)cccs.sary communications to you, and to settle the time 
when you should arrive at Pondicherry. 

“ If, during your ciuizc off the mouth of the Cangc.s, in the month of January, 
you should make any prizes laden with merchandize suited to the European market, 
you w'ill dispatch them at once to the Isle of France, and give the nece,ssary order.s, 
cither to .send the prizes to France, if they .should be capable of making the 
voyage, or to transfer their most valuable part of their cargoes on board the 
vessels which shall be on their return from Pondicherry. 

“ By the next dispatches you shall be informed of the rendezvous, which I shall 
arrange with M. de Maiirepus, that the vessels which shall sail from the the Isle of 
France in April, 1746, may return to France under the convoy of the King’s ships, 
which .shall be ordered thither for that purpose. 

" If, on your return from this Expedition, you arc of opinion that your presence 
i.s no longer necessary in the islands, I authorize you to embark on board any ves.sel 
that may be on its voyage to France in the beginning of the year 1717; and you will 
nominate, per interim, a.s Governor and Commandant in the Isles of Franee and 
Bourbon, tho.se whom you .shall con.sidcr as the most capable of rendering service 
to the Company.” 

Signed, “ Orry.” 

> 745 -— 1 ® Bourdonnais now .submitted his plan of operations to the con¬ 
sideration of the Council, and when it had received their official confirmation, he 
prepared to carry it into execution. As the dearth, which had for .some time 
threatened the island, began to be very sensibly felt, he dispatched his ships to take 
in provisions at Madagascar, with orders to wait for him there; at the .same time he 
kept the Bourbon, on board which he resolved to cml.ark on the first of ybugust, 
to join his squadron, in order to proceed to India, if tiic ships promised him from 
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France did not arrive. On the 28th of July, the Expedition frigate brought him 
intelligence, that the Achilles^ the St. Louis, the Pbinix, the Lys, and Due 
d’Orlcans, would arrive at the Island in the month of October. 

In consequence of these advices, M. de la Bourdonnais delayed his departure 
for India till the month of November; and, as the monsoon would not then permit 
, him to pass by Madagascar, where he had determined to join the ships which he 
had sent there to victual, he dispatched orders for them to return to the Islands, 
that he might avail himself of the monsoon, to conduct them to Pondicherry. But, 
unfortunately, the ships which he expected from France in September or October, 
1745, did not arrive till January, 1746. This delay was attended with circumstances 
of extreme discouragement and difficulty. 

In the first place, it left him too short a space of time to complete the repairs of 
his ships: nor was this the greatest obstacle. An epidemical disease had carried off 
the greatest part of his naval artisans: he was, therefore, compelled to form a new 
set of workmen to supply their place, from among those whose occupatiotts had 
no connection whatever with the dock-yard. He accordingly employed house- 
carpenters to shape the ship-timbens, locksmiths to forge nails, and tailors to make 
sails. Nor would it have been possible for him to have succeeded, il'he had not 
possessed a perfect acquaintance with the science of ship-building, and made a 
practical application of it to the necessities of the moment: he accordingly fur¬ 
nished models, regulated the admeasurements, and superintended every class of 
workmen, with unceasing activity and attention: he sometimes even assisted them 
in their manual operations. In short, his knowledge and activity supplied all his 
wants; and at length he surmounted those difficulties, which appeared to all but 
himself as altogether insurmountable. 

But another, and still more alarming obstacle presented it.'clf, in a general 
deficiency of provisions and equipments. 

The ships which composed the first armament, had consumed their provisions in 
waiting for the arrival of those which were expected from Europe j and the latter, 
having been victualled only for fourteen months, had, after their long voyage, 
no more than four months provisions. It was therefore absolutely necessary to 
revictual both squadrons. 

The crews, on their arrival, were also in a very bad state; and the Achilles 
alone was equipped as a ship of war; the others were armed only as merchantmen. 
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It was requisite, therefore, to add to their force, and augment their crews; and 
this difficult task M. de la 'Bourdonnais contrived to accomplish. He formed 
soldiers by dividing the crews into companies, and incorporating Negroes and 
workmen with them: he taught them the use of arms, and the practice of mili¬ 
tary evolutions. He, himself, instructed them how to scale a wall, and to use a 
petard. He exercised them in firing at a target; and qualified the most dexterous 
among them to manage a machine, which he had liimself invented, to tlirow fire 
grapnel to the distance of an hundred and eighty feet, by the means of mortars. 
Thus he formed soldiers capable of active service; though his success would have 
been more complete, if the officers of his squadron had seconded his zealous and 
indefatigable activity; but too many of them made his conduct the subject of mur¬ 
mur and disapprobation. Tlicir personal intcrc.st, indeed, was the principal cause of 
their discontent; as, in order to change the merchantmen into ships of war, it was 
absolutely necessary to disburtlien them of the packages which contained the vcntuies 
allowed by the Company to the officers; so that they risqued the loss of those ad¬ 
vantages which they had expected to derive from the sale of them in India. They 
loudly complained of the deceit practised by the Company respecting them, and the 
injury they should sustain by being deprived of those privileges, which could alone 
remunerate them for the hazards of such a long and dangerous voyage. 

These complaints, which were made in the most public manner, caused no small 
uneasiness and mortification to M. de la Bourdonnais; who could not but remark, 
that iliey teiided to discourage the crews, more particularly as they were now reduced 
to half-allowance, and in a state of continual and laborious discipline. To assiuge 
these discontents, he employed every ingratiating attention, and urged every per¬ 
suasive argument; but while he gained several to enter into his views, there still 
remained those who did*every thing in their power to thwart his designs. 

As the vessels were successively equipped, he sent them to Madagascar to subsist 
and collect provisions, till he could join them. At the same time, as the ships which 
arrived from Europe would be subject to his orders, he directed M. de St. Martin, 
who remained in the isles as Deputy Governor, to detain a part of these vessels in 
port, and to employ their equipments to arm the others. These were destined to 
cruize off Bombay, to take such English ships as might be returning from Gedda, 
Moka, and Persia; and they were further ordered, aft^r their cruize, to make the 
best of their way to Mabe, in the beginning of September, where they would receive 
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funher directions* In short, after having done every ^hg that depended on him 
for the good of the service, he prepared to depart for the coast of Malabar, whete 
he reckoned upon meeting, some time in May, the English ships coming from Surait*^ 
Previous to his departure, he gave the following account of his situation and designs 
to the Company. 

Letter of M. de la Bourdonnais to the Directors of the East India Company. 

Gentlemen, Isle of France, ist March, 1746. 

“ I have the honour to address this letter to you, dated the ist of March, because, 
it being my design to leave the islands at the end of this month, it is necessary for 
me to prepare my communications to you at this time: whatever may happen sub¬ 
sequent to this date, I will add hereafter. I have given directions to the Council and 
M. de St. Martin, to transmit to you the current detail of the colony; it is enough 
for me to give you an history of the armaments; and as my former dispatches have 
been lost, I sball state to you every occurrence that has taken place, since the first 
intelligence that war had been declared between France and Great Britain. 

“ On the tith of September, 1744, arrived the Fiere: but though the monsoon 
for India was over, 1 dispatched a small vessel on the following day, to forward your 
letters and orders, which fortunately arrived at Mabi, 

“ The shipwreck of the St. Geran being attended with great distress to this colony, 
I sent back the Fiere to Europe, with the' hope that she would arrive there, in time 
for you to replace, in the following year, all those effects of which we were deprived 
by the loss-of that vessel. 

“ Y'ou, in a very particular manner, instructed me by your letter of the 14th April, 
1744, fiot to commit, any act of hostility against tlie English in India, in the hope 
that a neutrality would be observed there. If, however, that should not be the case, 
you authorized me to fall upon them wherever they may be found, as'well as to keep 
one or two of your ships from Europe, which might appear to be the best adapted 
to such an object. I had already done myself the honour to communicate to you 
roy opinion of this pretended neutrality 5 that it had not taken place but within the 
Ganges i and that the English in Europe, who were independent of their India 
Company, would not observe a treaty of neutralityi whenever they had an t^por- 
tunity to violate it with advantage, I was still more confirmed in my opiriitm, by 
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the arrival of a small vessel from Surat, which brought me the intelligence that four 
British ships of war bad sailed for India, I did not doubt but we should feel the 
ill consequences of such an event j and felt, more than ever, the necesrity of pos¬ 
sessing that squadron with which I left France. If I had been permitted to retain 
it, I should have gained all those advantages over the English, which they have 
obtained over us. 

“ As I foresaw the necessity of arming, I hastened the construction of the ship 
called the Insulaire, and made every possible preparation in the harbour, to receive 
the ships that might arrive. The first that appeared was the Bourbon, which we 
thought fit to unload, and to arm as a ship of war; though her captain gave us 
some trouble on the occasion, of which you have been already informed by the 
letters transmitted you by die council, as well as by those which I had the honour 
to address you. We transferred the cargo of this ship to the Heron and the 
Triton. 

“In the month of February following, the Charmante arrived with dispatches 
from M. Dupleix, by which I was informed that be had agreed upon a neutrality 
with Madras, and, as he hoped, with Calcutta and Bombay. We accordingly 
discharged this vessel also of its cargo, with which we completed those of the 
Heron and the Triton; but prepared a loading of coffee for it, in case we should 
receive an authentic assurance that the neutrality was confirmed between the two 
nations. 

“ At the end of March arrived the Neptune from Bengal, commanded by M. de 
la Porte-Barre, who was to quit this port on the 6th of April, to return to Frances 
when, on the 3d of the same month, the Fleury appeared, which had been dispatched 
from Make, to acquaint me that one pf the Company’s ships, called the Favori, had 
been uken by two English men of war in the road of Acbem. The Council of 
Pondicherry, at the same time, pressed me to afford them all possible assistance; 
and requested also, that I would not suffer any India ships to quit the islands with¬ 
out convoy. 

“ Thi? was the first moment when I had a determined object before me. As we 
were now in that precise situation which, according to your orders, would justify 
hostilities on my part, we kept the Neptune, and embarked her cargo on board the 
Charmante, who set sail for France the 10th of April, and by which 1 had the honour 
to transmit yda llw necessary details of these islands. We proceeded to complete, with 
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all possible activity, tbc araiamept of the following vessel^!: the Neptune, the Bourbon, 
the Insulaire, the Renommie, and the Elizabeth, a stnalf vessel from Surat, which 
appeared to be an excellent sailer, and was retained on that account, as she might ‘ 
prove very useful on the look-but service. I shall not trouble you with a descrip¬ 
tion of all the various expedients which we were compelled to employ, in order to 
arm those vessels, at a moment when the loss of the St. Geran had left us, in a great 
measure, without resource; and ah epidemical disorder had deprived us of almost 
every workman or artisan in our dock-yard. Nevertheless, I exerted all my dili¬ 
gence and activity in some degree to supply these wants: and our armament was 
considerably advanced when the Favourite arrived ;■ and by your letter, dated the 
22d September, which I received by that vessel, I gained no other intelligence, 
than that you proposed to answer my advices by the ships which you intended to 
send out, with no more than the usual preparations. I understood, also, that you 
had permitted M.;Dnpleix to expedite the homeward bound ships from Pondicherry 
and Bengal in the same manner. 

“ It appeared therefore to me, that the Company had an entire reliance on a 
neutrality, between the two belligerent powers, in India; and I found myself in 
a perplexing state of incertitude: but no sooner was I informed that the English 
had declared open war in India, than I determined to stop all the ships belonging 
to the Company, in order to reinforce their respective equipments, and to convoy, 
with my squadron, the merchantmen bound to Pondicherry. It was now the month 
of June, and we were ready to set sail; but as your ships did not arrive from 
ITrance, and the crews of the squadron were consuming the provisions of the island, 
I ordered the whole of them, except the Bourbbn and the Elizabeth, to depart for 
Madagascar, and wait my arrival there. The month of July was now begun j and ; 
as the season was advancing, and no ships from France had yet appeared, I felt,the 
absolute necessity of proceeding to the Indies: I accordingly fixed my deparitire 
for the rst of August; when, on the 28th of July, the Expedition frigate arrived, 
by which I received advices from the ComptrOiller-geherai of Marine, who an¬ 
nounced to me the five vessels that you bad di.spatched, which be ordered me to 
fit out as armed ships, and to add them to my squadron. He also informed me, 
that the object of this armament was to iittfiy an hundred thousand marcs de 
piastres to Pondicherry; and, havipg executed that service, to annoy the cncfhyjn 
those seas which were distinctly specified. The Minister, also, sent out an ordci' 
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from the King, which enjoined all the captains and officers of your ships to submit 
themselves to my command. 

“ On taking a view of the existing circumstances, I determined that the squadron 
should sail about the end of October, which would be a proper time to visit the 
coast of Malabar j where, as we should not be expected, wc might make , some 
prizes : but as the monsoon would not allow of our passing to India by way of 
Madagascar, I dispatched the Elizabeth, to order the ships stationed there to return 
to this island, and then to continue its course to Mahe to remit your pacquets, 
front whence she was to return hither. On the arrival of the vessels from Mada¬ 
gascar, I immediately furnished them with what they wanted, and sent them to 
Bourbon to take in provisions, with orders to remain there till the lOth of October; 
they were then to proceed to Achem; and if I did not join them there by the 10th 
of January, they were tq continue their course to Pondicherry by the road of 
Madras, in the hope that a part of the English squadron was gone to convoy the 
English China ships to Europe, when they would not encounter a superior force: 
and, in order that they might receive an account of the state of affairs in India, I 
dispatched the Expedition frigate to Mahe, to obtain it there, and proceed to 
Achem, and if no French ship was at the latter place, to continue its course to 
Poudicherry. 

" These dispositions being made, on the 7th of October the Neptune arrived 
from India, laden with Moka coffee, and came to seek the protection of our port, 
as die whole English squadron, reinforced by the Fufori, which had been taken, 
was cruising from St. David's to Pondicherry. As 1 had every reason to suppose 
that this squadron .was inhnitely superior to the force which I had been able to 
collect, I gave orders to the vessels which I sent to Bourbon, to remain there till 
news arrived from Europe. The extraordinary delay of the .squadron from France, 
made me apprehend tfeat If'had met with some accident; and I perceived, with, 
extreme regret, that the provisions destined for our voyage to India, were con¬ 
suming in a state of inaction; besidas, if we did not receive some assistance, every 
one of our ships would soon be disabled from setting a sail: I therefore assembled 
the Council tp consider our situation; when it,was resPlved to send a vessel to 
Pondicherry, to fetch provisions, cordage, tar, &c. an 4 ;,,tp dispatch the Favourite 
frigatp .to France,, to inform you of tbe distressing pircuEptances in which we were 

involved. 
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As the month of December is the critical situation for; ships at the Isle of 
Bourbon, I sent out orders ibr th!?se which were s&tidned th^, to return hither; 
and they accordingly arrived at:the end of that month, with a stock of provisions that- 
would not last beyond the latter part of March: nor could we indulge any sanguine 
hopes of procuring a further supply; for we had no great dependance on the St. 
Pierre, which wc bad sent to Madagascar for that purpose, and was not yet returned. 
Besides, we had no article but powder, with which we could traffic with the inha¬ 
bitants of that island; and the dry season in our own, had occasioned a considerable 
diminution in our corn harvest. In short, our utipost efforts did not promise die 
necessary subsistence for our people beyond the month of March, Such was our 
melancholy situation, when the first ship of the squadron from France appeared on 
the eSdi of January; and, on the ist of Fdiruary, the whole of them arrived safe 
at anchor in this harbour. 

“ The first thing which naturally recurred to my reflection on this occasion, was 
the use I should make of this force, conformably to the season, the monsoons, and 
the orders which I had received. I had two courses to pursue; that of quitting the 
isles on the ist of March, and proceeding to India, so that I might reach Ceylon 
at the end of April or the beginning of May, where I might meet the English mer¬ 
chant ships from Surat; though it appeared to me to be impossible to unload and 
arm this squadron, as it required for this voyage, in the space of a month. Besides, 
I was fearftd of remaining at sea for three months, with ships and crews who were 
just arrived from a voyage of nine months and upwards. The other course was, to 
pass to India by the north of Madagascar, which is one half shorter, with the advantage 
of taking in live stock, &c. and the monsoon changes in March. All these reasons 
determined me to pursue the second; and I perceived it to be indispensable, the 
moment 1 reflected on the small quantity of provisions which was brought by these 
ves.sel8 from Europe, and which they were obliged to share yvkh those they found 
here. In this distressed situation 1 issued orders, that the ships' companies should 
not touch the stock of their respective vessels> and I undeitook, in some way or 
other, to subsist them from the island. But it was not the enemies of my, country 
that I feared; nor the obstacles which were threatened by a scarcity of provisions, 
that alarmed me. I trusted that we might be able to contend with the one, and 
remedy the other: but I ffid n<M perceive a zeal for the service so prevalent as I 
could wish, and had a right to expect, from mcii, who were bound by every tie of 
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twnoar, gratitude, and dui^, Company. At length, I thought it necessary to 
explain the powers with which'1 was invested’j and after having employed all the 
means of mild, but urgent persuasions, I found myself obliged to threaten the em¬ 
ployment of force, to such as still continued to thwart the plans which had been 
formed for the protection and defence of your commerce in India. 

<‘ Such is my situation, which will prevent me from undertaking any cruize; as 
the utmost I can perform, will be to go directly for Pondicherry. Nor can I be 
insensible to the expectations which will be formed from my apparent force, and the 
impossibility, from its real slate, of being able to gratify them. Besides, the anxiety 
I have suffered, the labour I have undergone, and the privations I have sustained, 
have greatly injured my health, and I have been a victim to the scurvy. But 
neither the ill state of my health, nor the discouragements which have so long vexed 
and still continue to harass me, shall cause my zeal to slacken in the service of the 
Company, or lessen my sense of the honour which has been conferred upon me, 
by the appointment of the King, to command the naval service in the Indian seas. 
I well know the enemies which this confidence has procured me, and am aware of 
the animosity which will be exercised against me. I am not ignorant that my ad¬ 
ministration in the islands has been the subject of .severe animadversion: but that 
intelligence does not disturb my tranquillity. I am ready to meet my foes, and 
shall present myself to their accusations without fear: and with respect to the fortune 
I possess, I have no cause to blush at the means I employed to attain it. I am ready 
to deliver up my books, examined as they have been by the Council, year after 
year, into the hands of my enemies, and subject them to their malicious scrutiny. 
They will find in them an honest detail of my commercial concern-s, and the origin: 
of my fortune; but they will never be able to discover that the interests of the 
Comptkny have been sacrificed to my own. f depart, tliereforc, under all the disad¬ 
vantages which surround me, with the ardent hope, that I shall revenge myself of my 
enemies by some signal serviep to my country, which will impose silence on them;, 
and it win not be my fault if thit hc^e is not gratified. 

“ In truth, the crews which you have sent roc, are very unfit for the requisite 
service, and it is dire necessity alone that compels me to ehiploy them. Ail the 
vessels which I command here, except the Achillas, nxt incapable carrying a 
lower tier of guns; and I must content myself with placing twelve pounders on 
their decks./( 
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“ The strength of the enemy, not including a ship of seventy guns, which is now 
on its way to join them, is as follows: 

Two ships of sixty guns. 

One ditto of fifty. 

One ditto of twenty-four. 

One ditto of thiriy-six. 

Two privateers of fifty gtins, which took the St. Benoit. 

' 'Two ditto, which have certainly been dispatched from England to 

carry supplies of provisions and seamen.-’In all, ten vessels. 

“ These, according to every appearance, will prove much stronger than us j hut 
what does that signify? hunger will compel us to fight them with eight such ships, 
and so indifferently equipped, as ours. It js not arms or powder that we want, but 
men. I have therefore been obliged to augment the ships’ crews witli blacks, half 
of which belong to the Company, and the other I have been compelled to hire. I 
have also distributed the employments necessary for the good oi.ler, discipline, and 
accomodation of the squadron, to those whom I believe to be the most capable of 
executing them with honotir to themselves, and advantage to the service. 

“ I have made my arrangements to set sail about the end'of March. After a 
short stay at Bourbon, I shall join the greater part of my squadron at the 
island of St. Mary, where I have sent them, in order to get fresh meat, as well 
as to relieve the colony, which is in a very deplorable state. If I bad not received 
authentic information of tlie force of the enemy, and consequently felt the necessity 
of making every possible exertion to augment our own, I should not have stripped 
it as I have done. I may surely deserve credit in this assertion, since I abandon 
my wife and my children; but there is no alternative. I have' indeed every reason 
to believe that ships will soon arrive from Europe, and I have left orders to detain 
them for the safety and supply of the island. 

“ My plan on leaving the Isle of France, is as follows: 

“ I shall use every effort to arrive off the ooast of Malabar towards the tenth 
of May, in order to intercept the English vessels coming from Surat j which is the 
only sutetss I have any reason to expect during the course of the present campaign. 
I propose to touch at Mabb, in order lb obtain intelligence of the enemy, who, 
as there was ho French ship in India, in the course of last year, will naturally 
conjecture that some will be sent out from France, for the service of the present 
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season, and we shall certainly meet them heiwten Karical and'Fort Si, David, 
We shall then sec who will remain masters of the coast. As I am in hope that 
I shall beat them, I shall then distribute our ships on various cruising services olT 
Fort St. David, Madras, and the Point des Palmkrs, to the entrance of the 
Ganges ; and on the presumption that wc shall prove victorious, I have left orders 
here to dispatch, in July, all the ships which shall have arrived from Europe, to 
cruise off Bombay, wc shall thus embrace the whole coast, make an advan¬ 
tageous voyage, and, at the same time, be furnished with plenty of provisions from 
Pondicherry. If fortune favours us, I shall return with all speed to the Isle of 
France, with what I may have taken in the Indies, and, having loaded our ships 
with coffee, return to give an account of my conduct; which, whate,xsr may be the 
event of it, will not, I am confident, produce either shame or dishonour to me. 

“ I should rejoice at the ariival of the China ships before my departure for India. 
If I had a sufficient stock of provisions, I would fit out the Due d'Orleans to go 
with them, but I shall now take her with me, in order to send her back as soon as 
possible, laden with supplies for the islands. 

Signed, " Mahe'de la Bourdonnais.” 

Isle of France, 2d March, 174S. 

P. S. An express vessel from Bengal has just arrived in this port, by which I 
am informed, that the ship Charles, belonging to my brother, the Dupltix, and the 
Heureux, have been taken by the English squadron, which is very ill manned j 
and that notwithstanding its situation, the English have sent twenty merchantmen 
from Bengal. This intelligence has quickened ray operations, and I propose to set 
sail the 23d of this month. As I have not time to complete all my dispatches, I 
shall transmit to the Comptroller-general, a copy of ray instructions to M. de St. 
Martin, and request him to communicate them to you. With the blessing of God, 

I shall soon repair the losses which we have sustained, 

'Signed,. , “ De la Boordonnais." 

M. de la Botirdonnais set sail from the Isle of France on the 24tb of March, 
1746, his squadron being victualled only for sixty-five-days. 

, On his arrival at Madagascar, he wrote to M. de St. Martin, Deputy Governor 
ofihe Ide of France, the following letter. 
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“Sir, Isle Marotte, on the CJoast of Midagtjcar, sth May, 174.6. 

“ On my departure from the Isle of France, I proceeded to Bourbon, which I 
left on the 29th of March, On the 4th of April I arrived at Foule-pointe, in 
Madagascar, where the Parfaite waited for me, I was immediately informed that 
she had purchased about eighty milliers of rice, but no bullocks. M. Brusse came 
on board to acquaint me that the St. Pierre was lost on the coast, with five hun¬ 
dred milliers of rice, and eighty Negroes; and that the captain and a very few of the 
ships’ company were the only persons who were saved. As the whole crew of the 
Parfaite were either sick or dead, I sent some people on board her to bring her 
up to us; and at the same time I ordered the Sieur le Ricbe to pass to Manivoul, 
to tell the Renommie, who was engaged in traffic there, to join us. As I had come 
to an anchor in a very critical moment, I ordered all the ships of the squadron to 
get under way at two o’clock, and to set every sail. The wind now increased, and 
the sea had a most terrible appearance, so that at eight o’clock we were under our 
courses, and doubtful whether we should be able to weather the Isle of Saint 
Mary. At ten o’clock, the Lys made a signal of distress: its fore mast was split 
as well as its bowsprit. In half an hour afterwards, our ship pitched in such a 
manner, that our fore mast broke off about twenty feet above the deck; soon 
after the main-top-roast fell; in a short time after, our mizen mast shared the same 
fate; and the bowsprit was broken: in short, the ship rolled so violently, and 
there was so much water in the hold, that towards eleven o’clock I gave up every 
thing for lost. However, by throwing over whatever could be moved, the vessel 
was consequently lightened, and towards the morning the water appeared to dimi¬ 
nish in the hold; the storm also began to subside, and in a few hours we were out 
of danger. The only ship that remained in company with us was the Lys-, but we 
saw the to leeward, with only two masts, « 

” In this deplorable state, we sometimes put to windward to endeavour to reach 
land, which was the Island of St. Mary, but we were at a great distance: and on 
the following day we found ourselves fortunately at the entranqe of, the Bay of 
.Antongil, from whence 1 dispatched a pirogue, which I had taken at Bourbon, to go 
to St. Mary’s, to tell the vessels which were there to join me at the Isle Maroite, 
where I anchored at ten at night, with the Lys. The Due d’Orleans, which had not 
anchored at Foule-pointe, no more than the ship Neptune from France, arrived 
on the lith, with its bowsprit broken, and the other ships in succession. 
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** I must now revert to the gth of April, the day when I landed on the Isle 
Marotte, to give you a brief detail of the circumstances connected with it. 

*' My first care was to prepare a place to receive the troops, a workshop of a 
sufficient size for shaping masts, and a rope yard. I therefore dispatched M. dc 
Rostaing, with M. M. Sornay, Cere, and la Baume, to the main island, in search 
of wood fit for masts and yards. Their report was, that they had not been able to 
discover any pieces of wood from more than forty-five to fifty feet in length, but 
that the natives had assured them, that in advancing further up the country, they 
would find them from eighty to ninety feet, and upwards. With this expectation 
they returned up the river on the latli, with a body of carpenters and Negroes, in 
search of these trees, which they at length found and felled. I departed on the 1 gih 
with five hundred men to join the party, and to see myself the pieces which could 
be obtained. In effect, they appeared to be very fine trees; but I observed at the 
same time, with great concern, the almost insuperable difficulty of making roads in 
such deep marshes, ft was however absolutely necessary to make the trial; and 
with wood and reeds this extraordinary labour was so far accomplished, that, on the 
24th, we drew along the fust piece of fifty feet. When this experiment had been made, 
I left a sufficient number of workmen with M. de Rostaing, to cut wood necessary 
for yards, with one large piece to mend the bowsprit, and returned on board. 

“ On my arrival 1 assembled a council, and after having received the opinion of 
every member of it in writing, I determined to take the principal masts, &c. of the 
Bourbon, with one of the Lys, which I should leave here to be rc-masted, with such 
pieces as we could procure from the country; or, after all, with the masts of the 
Neptune from India, if she were brought back, and immediately return to the Isle of 
France. 

“ When I had determined on this measure, I gave orders to all the vessels to 
advance as much as possible the changes that were to take place in the masts, I 
pushed forward this work with such vigour, that, in spite of all the obstacles I had 
to encounter, in the discontent of some, and the indifference of others, I at length 
attained my object. Here, as in the Isle of France, I had, at each moment, new 
difficulties, and was obliged to attend night and day to the different workmen and 
artisans employed in the. various operations; but heaven afforded me strength to 
bear it all; and amidst the fatigues I underwent, both in body and mind, I was so 
fortunate as to preserve my health without interruption. 

I i 2 
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“ The Insulaire arrived from die Point de Lar^ on the zSth, with no more 
than fourscore bullocks; but as this provision was not by any means sufficient, I 
ordered her instantly to return and renew her traffic. On the ad of May she set 
sail, when the Parfaile returned with all the masts, rigging, and furniture of the 
Neptune, as well as the crew and passengers, I was also inlbrmed by M. Desjardins, 
that Bctandre * had offered to provide us, at Manahar, with any quantity of 
bullocks and rice we might require. I made a signal therefore to the Insulaire to 
come to an anchor, and tlien ordered her to change her course for Manahar. 

“ It is a frequent and very just observation, that misfortune is sometimes a bless¬ 
ing in disguise; for it is certain, if the Neptune had not been lost, we should have 
been detained here for a long time, notwithstanding all my exertions. I should have 
been compelled to leave the Lys here, and to abandon the only ship which had 
remained with us in our distress; but the wreck of the Neptune has furnished qs 
with the means of refitting her with masts and rigging, and putting her in a condition 
to follow the squadron. The surplus of cordage was serviceable to the Acbitles, as 
well as that which was made here by our ropemakers. At length I succeeded, by 
various means, and unremitting efforts, in putting the ships in as good condition 
as they were before the storm; and I hope in a few days to weigh anchor and pro¬ 
ceed to the Indies. I propose to sail from hence on the 20th, without fail. 

“ I dispatch the Parfaite to inform you of all these circumstances, and to acquaint 
you at the same time with the loss of two ships from India, the St. Pierre and the 
Neptune, in order that you may make such arrangements as you may judge neces¬ 
sary to remedy that misfortune. 

“ That which I have sustained, has made me lose the advantage which I should 
otherwise have had over the English ships, on their return from Surat to Europe, 
if I hgd arrived in India at the time 1 proposed; but I trust that I shall yet be in 
time to meet the ships of war of that nation. 

" It is necessary also to inform you, that I was very much alarmed lest oUr 
blacks should desert during our stay at Madagascar. The manner of treating them 
on board the squadron is by no means harsh, so that we have lost but thirty by 
desertiefb; and by a bribe of gunpowder to the chief of Manahar, several of them 
have been restored to us, 

“ I must beg of you not to make any change in the arrangements I settled with 
• One of the petty sovereigns of the country. 
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you, to be informed of the arrival of any vessels from Europe at the isles, and the 
intelligence they bring you. Notwithstanding the length of tinae I have remained 
at Madagascar, I shall always be within reach of your dispatches at the time and 
place which have been agreed upon between us. The measures that have been 
taken, respecting the destination of the ships for Europe, still subsist, and you will 
act in conformity to them. If, however, you cannot conveniently dispatcli the 
ParfaKe, employ some other vessel to impart to me any intelligence that you may 
receive- besides, you may rest assured that, in the month of September, I will 
expedite a ves.sel laden with provi.sions for the islcis. 

" I had promised, as I mentioned to you in my di.spaich from St. Paul, the 
captain of the Portuguese vessel, to send the Neptune to Bourbon, to conduct his 
.ship to the l.sle of France; hut the loss of the Neptune has unfortunately freed me 
from that engagement; neverthck'.ss I beg of you to shew all possible regard to the 
captain, and to give him all the a.ssi.stance in your power. It is absolutely necessary 
to afford every supply that your circumstances will admit, to his necessitous vessel, 
as 1 shall myself be obliged to have recourse to the Portuguese for many essential 
articles, which I can alone obtain at Goa.” 

On quitting the Bay of Antongil, M. de la Bourdonnais had still nine ves.sels, 
widi three thousand three hundred and forty-two men, comprising seven hundred 
and twenty blacks, and three or four hundred sick. 

In pa.s.sing before Mabe, he sent the Insulah'e to get intelligence, and gave 
her the Isle of Ceylon for a rendezvous; where he afterwards learned that the 
English squadron was in expectation of meeting him. 

M. de la Bourdonnais, at length, had the satisfaction to discover throughout 
the squadron, a general «rdour to engage the* English. He accordingly ordered the 
captains on board his ship, when it was determined, if they should have the wind 
of the enemy; to proceed, without any previous attack, to board at once. In short, 
on the 6th of July, .on the Coast of Coromandel, the English squadron Was dis¬ 
covered with the wind in their favour, and coming on with full sail. M. de la 
Bourdonnais ordered his ships to form a line, and wait for them: at noon the two 
squadrons were about leagues distant froin each other, and at half past four the 
engagement commenced. . 

The Englidi force consisted of onC^p of sixty-four guns, two of fifty-six, one of. 
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fifty, one of forty, and one of twenty guns. That of the French was composed of one 
ship of sixty guns, one of thirty-six, three of thirty-four, one of thirty, two of twenty- 
eight, and one of twenty-six. The English ships were mounted with twenty-four 
pounders; while on our side the Achilles alone had eighteen pounders; and the 
rest were armed only with twelve and eight pounders. The combat soon became 
very violent, and the ship of M. de la Bourdonnais sustained, during a quarter of 
an hour, the whole fire of the enemy. At length, dispirited by the powerful resistance 
' of the French, at half past seven the English retired, and M. de la Bourdonnais passed 
the night in making preparations for renewing the action. On the next day, the 
wind remaining in the same quarter, he was obliged to wait for the enemy through 
the whole of it j but, as they bad the advantage of the wind, they did not return to the 
conflict! nor could the French squadron, from the number of its sick and wounded, 
as well as the want of provisions, engage in the pursuit of them: it therefore made 
for Pondicherry, where it arrived in the evening of the 8th of July, 1746. 

The knowledge of India is absolutely essential for the due understanding of the 
subsequent events. The navigators, who frequently differ from the geographers, 
corapreliend as India, that part of the globe which lies between the Cape of Good 
Hope and Japan, containing three or four times as much sea coast as Europe 
possesses from Lapland to Constantinople. 

This vast continent comprehends from seven to eight thousand leagues of coast, 
and is occupied by a great number of sovereign princes, as well as the colonies of 
several European nations. I shall, however, pass by the settlements of the Portu¬ 
guese and the Dutch, and confine myself to those of the English and the French. 
The former possess eight or ten establishments, distributed under the three principal 
governments of Calcutta, Madiat?, and Bombay, which are disunt five or six hun¬ 
dred leagues from each other. France has also certain establishments, which form 
two principal governmarts, independent of each other: the one is Pondicherry, 
and the other the Isles of France and Bourbon, 

The former of ihtse comprehends the towh of Pondicherry, where the Governor 
ajid supreme council reside; tire three factories of Mahc on the coast of Malabar, 
of Kirifeal on the Coast of Coromandel, and Chandemagote on the Bengal river, 
are subject'to it. This government contains in the whole about a league of coast, 
of seven or eight thousand of which India is composed. Such is the extent of the 
command intrusted to M. Dupleix. 
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Tfic government of the isles comprehends that of France, which is about forty 
leagues in circumference; and that of Bourbon, which is about the same extent. 
They have each of them a supreme council, similar to that of Pondicherry, and 
M. de la Bourdonnais pre,sides over them both, in quality of Governor-general. 
These three councils, as well as the respective governors, are independent of each 
other. 

In whatever manner these colonies were first established, whether by force of 
arms, or conventions formed with the sovereigns of the country; it is certain that 
they can subsist no longer than while they maintain a friendly intelligence with the 
nations on whose territories they are settled. 

It is not less necessary to mention the nature of the monsoons, whose changes, 
which are well known to seamen, determine all the voyages and maritime enter¬ 
prises that are undertaken in India. They are regular winds, which blow six 
months one way, and six months the other: their change takes place either a 
month before, or a month after, the equinox; and is announced by some remark¬ 
able variations, or a complete calm: they sometimes declare themselves by a 
violent gale. It is evident, therefore, that every season does not allow of navigating 
certain parts of the Indian seas; and that the navigation is practicable at one time, 
and impossible at another. 

For example: On the Coast of Coromandel, on which Madras and Pondicherry 
are situated, the south winds terminate from the 15th to the 30th of October, when 
they are succeeded by those which blow •from the north : it is necessary, therefore, 
to quit the coast firom the 15th to the 25th. To answer some important purposes, 
ships may risk wintering on the coast; as in the Indies, as well as elsewhere, the 
winters-arc sometimes calm, and at other times boisterous. 

In the year 1741, M.*Duraas and M. de fa Bourdonnais, with their respective 
squadrons, remained on the coast till the 2 2d of October, without experiencing a 
gale of wind. In 1746, the squadron of M. de la Bourdonnais suffered very 
severely from a violent gale. In 1747 and 1748, the Englidi squadrons remined 
on the coast, without suffering from the winds during the winter ; and on the 24th 
of April, 1749, there was on the same coast such a furious hurricane, that fifty 
or sixty vessels of different nations perished. It appears, therefore, to be an act of 
prudence, to quit'the coast between the 15th and 20th of October, 

!: The orders,which M. de la Boafdonnais had received, respecting the operations' 
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of the war, have already been detailed; but though they were, in a great measure, 
left to his discretion, they were subject to a verbal order, which the minister him¬ 
self had personally given to him at the moment of his leaving France, “ to make 
no attempt on the British settlements in I ndia, but with a certainty pf success, as it 
was the principal object of the Company to remain on the defensive, rather than 
engage in any active enterprizes against the enemy’s settlements.” 

The secret orders which were given to M. de la Bourdonnais, in case he should 
make any conquests in India, were conceived in the following terms. 

“ Secret pacquet for M. de la Bourdonnais, which is not to be opened, unless 
war is declared between France and the maritime nations of Europe, and he has 
certain advices of it, or has experienced some act of hostility on their part.” 

“If the peace continues to subsist, he will bring back this pacquet without hav¬ 
ing opened it. 

Signed, "Orrx,” 

“Instructions for M. de la Bourdonnais, Governor of the Isles of France and 
Bourbon, to which he is enjoined to conform his conduct, with the utmost ex¬ 
actitude. 

“ It is expressly forbidden for M, de la Bourdonnais, Governor of the Isles of 
France and Bourbon, to take any settlement or factory belonging to the enemy, 
with a view to keep possession of it. 

Signed, “ Orrv.” 

This order, as will be seen hereafter, is of the last importance. We shall now 
proceed to give an account of the successive events which followed the arrival of 
the squadron at Pondicherry. ‘ . » 

Without entering into a detail of the conduct of M. Dupleix, it may be necessary 
to observe, that his proceedings were not calculated to promote harmony*between 
the garrison of Pondicherry and the troops belonging to the isles.* M. de la Bour¬ 
donnais, however, contrived to preserve tranquillity j and applied himself to the 

of ^ plan of operations, which he communicated to M. Dupleix in 
the following letter. 
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‘'Sir, Pondicherry, J 7th July, 1746, 

“ You are already informed, that I received orders from the Minister to arm 
five vessels cttoing from Europe, and to add to tlwm all such as I could collect at 
the isles. 

“ In consequence of the intelligence which you communicated to me, of the first, 
hostilities of the English, and in conformity to the orders of the Company, I de¬ 
tained the Bourbon and the Neptme ; which, with the Insulaire and Renommee, 
altogether composed a squadron of nine ships. As you well know, it had three 
objects to accomplish. 

“ First; to convey to Pondicherry the funds of the Company. 

“ Secondly; to endeavour to destroy the eriemy, in every way the most honour¬ 
able to the nation, without forgetting the interests of the Company. 

“ Thirdly; to return with my squadron, laden with whatever merchandize you 
may have in a state of readiness for that purpose; and of all the coffee that I can 
collect at the isles. 

" In order to fulfil these objects, I sailed from the isles on the 24th of last 
March, in order to arrive in May on the Malabar coast, in the expectation of 
taking the Surat ships: but that hope was soon dissipated by a violent hurricane, 
in which I was on the very verge of destruction. After I had refitted my damaged 
ships as well as it was in my power, I continued my course to the Coast of Malabar, 
I ordered the Insulaire to touch at M^6 to get intelligence; when she brought 
me your Icttcys announcing the union of all the English forces, consisting of one 
.ship of sixty-fouif, one of fifty-four, two of fifty, one of forty, and one of twenty 
guns. . 

“ Effectively on the 6*th of July I met this squadron off the Coast of Coromandel, 
and after a very active engagement of three hours and an hall^ in which the enemy 
had the wiritl, the night separated us. 

“ The English .squadron lay to during the night, and we did the same; in the 
morning we saw it to windward, coming down upon us, and I calmly waited the 
attack; but eitlter from a want of wind or inclination, it never cantic within reach 
of c^r qannon. • 

“At four in the afternoon it lay to, and I fdlowed the example. In short, the 
fear of missing Pondicherry; the specie I had to land there; and, above all, the want 
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of provisions, which, on board several of our ships, were within twenty-four hours 
of being consumed, convinced me of the alarming situation in which I should be, 
if I got to leeward of that port. 

“ I determined, therefore, to continue my course to Pondicherry, and I anchored 
in your road on the gth, when I remitted to you the funds of the Company :—thus 
was my first object accomplished. 

"Before I enter upon a consideration of the second, I shall observe, that there is 
no apparent obstacle for the completion of the third, as you have engaged to furnish 
me with three cargoes, and I shall load the rest with coffee: the only difficulty ap¬ 
pears to be in procuring provisions, as they are absolutely necessary for the ships 
on their passage from hence to the isles, and from the isles to Europe. I am com¬ 
manded to address myself to you for the necessary supplies, and I request you to 
pay the utmost attention to them. I shall only occupy myself, at present, about 
what I think will be most useful to the Company, and honourable to the nation; 
but I shall not undertake any enterprize, without having consulted with you res¬ 
pecting our situation, and that of our enemies. 

“ The English squadron has not appeared since the engagement; and it is gene¬ 
rally reported that, two of its ships having been very severely handled, it had put 
into the Bay of Trinquemale, in the Island of Ceylon, in order to be repaired 
by the assistance of the Dutch : perhaps it will wait there for reinforcements from 
Bombay or from Europe. 

“ The English have, effectively, no other measure to pursue than to augment 
their squadron, in which consists their whole strength: if that were destroyed, we 
should be in a situation to attack their principal colonics. 

“ You well know. Sir; that since .the year 1741, I had formed a design on 
Madras; having been encouraged by M. Dumas, to whom I had communicated 
my project: 1 also discovered it to you, when you came to take possession of your 
government, and you manifested your approbation of it, by making those prepara¬ 
tions which a cohtiimance of the peace rendered fruitless. As war is now declared, 
and 1 persist in my design, I have imparled it to you, entreating you to add to 
your former preparations^ whatever may now tend to facilitate the success of it; nor 
can any t hing be more certain than that conquest, if we shbuld beable prevwwjsly to 
destroy the naval force of the enemy: its destruction, therefore, is an indispensable 
preliminary, add must be aucropted; for it would be absolutely dishonourable 
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to leave three thousand men, capable of doing so much, irt a state of inglorious 
inactivity. 

" To cmplo)#the time in cruizes would be absolutely fruitless, because all the 
merchants' ships will remain in port; it would be also necessary to cruise with the 
whole squadron, lest we should be beat in detail: my object is to destroy, or dis¬ 
perse, if it be possible, the English squadron; and the capture of Madras would be 
the certain and immediate consequence of such an event. You h.ive already in¬ 
formed me that it could be done, and without any reason to apprehend danger from ‘ 
the Moors. 

" To succeed in this last point, it is necessary to conceal our design in such a 
manner, that none of the preparations may appear, 

“ In the first place, we must depend upon our weight of metal, as we cannot 
justify the hope of being able to board them: their ships arc generally better sailers 
than ours, and those who conduct them are more skilful in manceuvering tham. we 
are. I therefore demand a supply of cannon, which will, at least, enable 'bs to 
attack the enemy with equal force; and as it is absolutely necessaiy, to attain this 
very principal object of my duty, I demand it in the name of the King and the 
Company. 

“ My ships being thus armed, and furnished with proportionable stores and ammu¬ 
nition, all the forces which you can spare mcy for the Madras expedition, must be 
embarked; but without discovering the objects of it, Thus provided, we will set 
sail in search of the English squadron : I'f we are so fortunate as to find and to beat 
it, we cannot hesitate as to what is to follow. I shall send you a vcs-sel with all the 
wounded, and a requisition to assist me in a pretended descent to the south. You 
will then order the sepoys to be embarked, gnd every thing which you may think 
necessary for the expedition; and within two days after they shall be stationed in 
lhc;road, I will pass before Pondicherry, and take them to about five leagues to 
tie windward of Madras, from whence I will land my troops in the course of the 
night, who, by the break of day ska’ll have invested the place j and, at the same time 
two armed ships shall seize on all the ves,sels at anchor,off it; they will also can- 
liOnadc and alarm the English, while I disembark ilm Remainder of the troops des¬ 
tined tp ibis expedition • and in three or four days the object will be attained. 

" if I do not find the enemy’s squadron in a place wherb I can bring it to an enage- 
ment, as it may have retired into some Dutch port, I will dispatch the ship as I have 
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already proposed, and we will proceed to cany our plan into execution before the 
enemy can be in a condition to prevent us. If fortune favours us, what ought we to do 
with Madras ? My opinion is, to possess ourselves of whatever merchandize we shall 
find, embark it on board our vessels, and receive a ransom for the rest. For if we 
were to destroy the town, in the course of a year it would be rebuilt with additional 
strength. Let us be content with pillaging the inhabitants of Malabar, and the 
Armenians. 

" I submit this plan, and tlie opinions on which it is founded, to your considera¬ 
tion. I hope to be favoured with your councils, and satisfactory answers to the 
diSerent requisitions I have transmitted to you for stores, ammunition, &c. on the 
attainment of which the success of my proposed enterprize will depend, &c. 

Signed, “ Mah*' be La Bourdonn ais." 
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CHAPTER IX. ; 

The Account of the Operations of M. de la Bourdonnais continued. 

XiiE requisitions made by M. de la Bourdonnais, to M. Dupleix, Governor of 
Pondicherry, for heavy cannon and proportionable ammunition, have been stated 
in the letter addressed by the former to the latter; but, instead of complying with 
them, M, Dupleix sent the following answer, " The prevailing idea is, tliatthc actual 
force of the enemy will be strengthened, cither from Bombay or from Europe; and 
if that opinion should be verified, you may be obliged to take refuge under this 
place j and what protection will it be able to afford you, if it should be dismantled 
of its heavy artillery ?” ' 

M. de la Bourdonnais, therefore, was obliged to set sail on the 4th of August, 
without the artillery which he had requested, and a very inadequate proportion of 
military stores. The water with which the ships of the squadron had been furnished 
was so bad, as to produce the flux among the crews. M. de la Bourdonnais was 
very much afflicted with this debilitating malady; but his resolution appeared to 
surmount that, and every other obstacle’; and he was impelled by no other impulse, 
than to destroy the English squadron, or render it incapable of future service. The 
wind was so contrary, that he employed thirteen days in getting to Negapatam; 
and as he was engaged in negociating with the Dutch respecting the surrender of a 
French prize, which had been bought of the English contrary to the faith of trea¬ 
ties, he was informed that six English vessels appeared to windward of that place: 
he’ accordingly returned in great haste to his ship, and found his squadron ready to 
weigh anchor, having first hoisted flic Dutch flag, in order to deceive the enemy. 
In a short time the whole was under sail, and directing their course towards the 
English; but they were not the dupes of the Dutch colours; and availing themselves 
of the wind, soon put about. M. de la Bourdonnais pursued them through the 
whole day: and as it is necessary in these seas to bring up during the night, in 
order to wait for the land breeze, he hoped, on the following day, to surprize them 
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at jaiichor; but they cut tbcir cables, and the wirtd suddenly changing in tlicir 
favour, they escaped a second time, and quitted the coast. 

The time was then too precious to consume it in an unpromising pursuit; M. 
dc la Bourdonnais, therefore, returned to Pondicherr)', where he came to an 
anchor on the twenty-tliird. As he was still weak, from the illness with which he 
was afflicted, so that he could not immediately disembark, he wrote to M. Dupleix, 
to propose, among otlier things, to leave his squadron under the cannon of 
Pondicherry, and proceed to besiege Madras by land. But in the conference 
which tlicy held on the following d^y, so many difiiculties suggested themselves, that 
it appeared to be impossible to carry that design into execution. On the other 
hand, M. de la Bourdonnais could not but be sensible, that, by conducting the 
squadron to Madras, the whole might be endangered, as the English ships might 
attack it with irresistible advantage, at the moment when the half of his troops and 
ships’ companies would be engaged in besieging Madras by land. In short, the 
same reasons wliich had suggested the opinion that the English squadron must be 
destroyed, as a preliminary to the siege of Madras on the noth of July, subsisted in 
all their force on the 23d of August j but the enemy’s force, instead of being de¬ 
stroyed, was actually reinftrrced I)y two vessels from Europe, and tlie same number 
from Bombay. 

M. de la Bourdonnais ibcrcforc, witli all his zeal, would not take such an hazard¬ 
ous enterprize upon himself: besides, the orders of the Minister expressly signified, 
that no attempt whatever was to be made on any English settlement in India, but 
with the most encouraging prospect of success. 

However, that nothing might appear,like backwardness or disinclination on his 
part, to do whatever could be done for the service of the Company, and the honour 
of his country, he stated his sentiments in a letter to M. Dupleix, which he re¬ 
quested might he communicated to the Supreme Council of Pondicherry., , It 
concluded in the following manner: _ - ' ' 

“ Alter 3 very serious deliberation, you resolved that it would be advantageous 
to the Company to make an attack on Madras, and I am ready to undertake it: 
nor shall the disorder with which I have been afflicted for a month past, deter me, 
whatever my sufferings may be. But this is a business of too delicate a nature for 
me to take upon myself; it is sufficient that I undertake to execute it, if it is com¬ 
manded by others: I wait, therefore, for the deliberation of the Supreme Council; 
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for without their formal declaration, that the siege of Madras is requisite for the 
interests of the Company, and the honour of the French flag, I will not under¬ 
take it," 

The Council of Pondicherry returned an answer on the same day, the 26th of 
August; in which, among other things, it was observed, tliat as they had not re¬ 
ceived any instruction either from the Minister or tlic Company, respecting the 
squadron, they could not take upon them to decide upon its operations, or offer 
any advice on the subject. They indeed suggested, that he ought cither to besiege 
Madras, or attack the enemy's naval force; and added, that it would be very humi¬ 
liating, and even disgraceful, if he did not do one or the other. 

It is very evident that the Council of Pondicherry wished to increase the difficnl* 
tics in which M. dc la Bourdonnais was involved; and, however extraordinary it 
may appear, on the following day they called upon him, in the most formal manner, 
to adopt one or other of the measures which had been proposed to him, and de¬ 
clared him to he individually responsible for the consequences. 

M. de la Bourdonnais could not be insensible to the insulting message of the 
Council, and he answered it in the following manner : 

“ I consulted the Council on the proposed attack of Madras, and on no other 
subject; and it depends on the Council, whether or no I shall engage in that 
enterprize. As to the destination of my squadron, that is not within the spliere of 
its commands.. I well know what my duty requires of me, and my orders arc 
already given to put to sea this evening.’ 

Poiwlicheny, jyth August, 1746. Signed, “ Mahe' de La Bourdonnais.’ 

Thus discouraged by these proceedings, and almost overcome by the violettcc of 
his disorder, he resolvetf, as he was not in a condition to sail himself, to send liis 
ships to the road of Madras. His object was not only to seize the English vessels, 
which were then taking on board the valuable effects which the inhabitants of 
Madras were anxious to save, but also to obtain intelligence of the designs of the 
enemy: strange, however, as it may appear, at the very moment when M. Dupicix 
was informed of this design, he re-demanded of M. de la Bourdonnais the troops 
with which he had furnislied him, on the pretext, that he could not thus weaken his 
garrison, without leaving the place in danger. 

Very strong remonstrances were made to M. Dupleix on his conduct, but 
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without the desired effect. When, therefore, M. de la Bourdonnais perceived that 
M. Dupleix was intirely influenced by passion, he sent back the troops, with a 
letter, which concluded in the following manner: 

“ I cannot give a more decided proof of my resolution to submit to controuling 
circumstances, than by resisting fifteen hours fever, giving orders to a squadron, 
and answering three such letters as yours, in one day ; nor shall I forget to add, the 
lively emotions which the treatment I have received must necessarily excite,” 

The same day the squadron set sail, and left M. dela Bourdonnais in a condition 
which made it doiibtfid, whether he would live to sec it again. His health, however, 
was soon re-established; and on the 5th of September his squadron returned with 
two small prizes, estiniated at two hundred thousand livres. 'fhis trifling success 
evidently proved, how little was to be expected from any enterprize which was not 
conducted by M. de la Bourdotmais. 

As he now had every reason to believe that his motions were not watched by the 
English squadron, he directed his whole attention to the preparations necessary for 
the siege of Madras: but at ibis moment, the Council of Pondiclierry gave addi¬ 
tional proofs of that counteracting spirit which animated them against him. In fact, 
they bad spread reports of his maintaining an intelligence wdtb the flnglisli, and that 
he had received a bribe of twenty thousand pagodas to forego the intended attack 
upon Madras. Nay, the various clauses of this imaginary treaty w^crc circumstan¬ 
tially detailed, by his enemies. Tlicse malignant rumours, however, immediately 
sabsided, when the necessary stores, See. for the siege, were embarked on board the 
squadron. 

As he was too well acquainted with the characters of those with whom he was 
necessarily connected, he employed every possible precaution to check unfavourable 
suggestions concerning his conduct; aud though he had appointed a Commissary for 
the squadron, he requested M. Dupleix also to name one from Pondicherry, that they 
might conjointly attend to the interests of the Company. M. Dupleix accordiiigly 
appointed M. Despremesnii, his son-in-law, to be'second Commissarj', M. de la Baur- 
donnais also requested M. Dupleix to inform him, what conditions he should impose 
on the English, if they should express a desire to pay a sum of money to save Madras 
from bombardment. To this requisition he received the following answer : 

" If the English should propose to buy off the bombardment of titeir townj, and 
the attack of it by land, you should reclaim the ship Iman Sabeb, taken undcif its 
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flag; the two French ships taken in the road .of Behissor; the Favor i, taken in tlie 
road of Aclicm; the vessel from Pondicherry, whicli was sunk; and a million of 
pagodas for the expence of your armament.” 

He then transmitted a note, which contained an estimation of the value of these 
prizes, amounting to 332,152 pagodas; and proposed also, that a million of pagodas 
should be demanded for the Company. 

It must also he observed, that in this letter M. Duplcix expressed himself in the 
following manner: 

“ As for the rest, I shall not pretend to regulate your conduct or operations; hut 
you have asked my advice, and I have told you what I thought would be honour¬ 
able to the nation; I know that the Minister has left you to be the master of your 
operations, and that I am only ordered to second your designs in every thing that 
depends upon me, I shall, therefore, keep within the bounds that are prescribed to 
me, and confine myself to such representations as circumstances may require that 1 
should make to you.” 

At length M. dc la Bourdonnais sailed from Pondicherry, on the 13th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1716, with nine ships and two bomb-ketches. He ordered theSaiiit Louis 
and Brillant to stand out to sea, and to get beyond Madras, in order to cut oil' 
the passage of any vessels that might try to save themselves from the road of that 
place, while the Neptune and the Bourbon received directions to sail directly for 
the road; the other vessels followed with the troops. 

On the 14th he was only four leagues from Madras, when he landed between 
five and six hundred men, with two field pieces; but not without apprehension that 
the enemy would dispute the descent, which is very hazardous, as it can only be 
accomplished by the boats of the countty, conducted by natives, who arc the 
greatest cowards in the world; for if one of them had been wounded, the rest would 
have instantly taken flight, and, consequently, the enterprize must have failed. 

On the t5th he sailed along the coast, in order to keep pace with the trogps as 
they advanced *on the shore; and at noon on the same day he was within a long 
cannon shot of the town. The troops which he had disembarked were already within 
the enemy's district, when he landed with the rest of the soldiers appointed to carry 
on die siege. The whole consisted of a thousand or eleven hundred Europeans, 
comprehending the Creole volunteers, and the officers of the Isles of France.and 
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Bourbon; four hundred sepoys, and three or four hundred blacks of the isles 
There remained on board all the vessels, about seventeen hundred men. 

As the troops of the first debarkation linind themselves greatly fatigued, M. dc la 
Bourdonnais ordered them to encamp near a pagoda, surrounded by country houses. 
As soon as he had given orders for the safety of the camp, he sent the Count dc 
Rcstaing, Captain f)f Artillery and Engineer, with a detachment of an hundred men 
to reconnoitre; and during that time he descended to the sea coast, where he 
formed a small palisadocd camp, as a depot for the ammunition and provisions 
necessary for the siege. At length, on the report of the two officers who had exa¬ 
mined the environs of the place, he transported himself to an height above the sea, 
which appeared to him the most proper situation for a battery of mortars, as from 
thence, the town might be battered, and the ships protected at the same time. 

In the evening an Englishman arrived, of the name of Batnaval; and thougli he 
had no passport, M. dc la Bourdonnais would not arrest him as a prisoner, because 
he was the son-in-law of M. Duplcix. This person brought a request from the 
English government, that the women might Have permission to leave the town; this 
demand was granted to the w'ivcs of the Governor and M. Barnava!, but to no others 
and those ladies refused to receive it on those conditions. 

On the 16th, approaches w’cre made towards the town, and the camp was re¬ 
moved to a villagc'which was within half a cannon shot of it. This whole day was 
employed to transport the artillery and form the batteries. 

On the 17th, the sepoys, in the pay of the English, fired upon the latter camp; 
but they were so soon and so vigorously repulsed, that, instead of re-entering the 
town, they fled away into the country. 

On the same day we took possession 'of the suburbs, and tiie Governor's country 
house, which was within musquet shot of the works. 

On the firllowing day the towm was battered by twelve mortars on the land side, 
and at night, the three strongest vessels of the sqqadron began to cannonade it. 

In the night M. dc la Bourdonnais received an express from M. Duplcix, which 
involved him in the greatest perplexity, as it informed him that ships had appeared 
off Pondicherry. He had therefore but one measure to pursue, on the supposition 
that the English squadron was approaching to relieve the place; and that was, to 
push the siege with the utmost vigour, so as to get possession of the town before 
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its arrival: every necessary preparation, tlicrcforc, was made to attempt an assault. 
In short, tlic fire was continued with such vigour, that the English thought it ne¬ 
cessary to make propositions; and towards eight o'clock, M. de la Bourdonnais 
received a letter from Madame Barnaval, the daughter of Madame Duplei-v, to 
propose an accommodation. 

Accordingly M. de la Bourdonnais, alarmed at the arrival of t!\c enemy’s squa¬ 
dron, with which lie was menaced, eagerly embraced the oppcjrtunity to place his 
own in a .state of securilv. 

He immediately replied to Madame Barnaval, that if deputies were sent to him 
on the next day, her letter would serve as a passport, and the liring should cease 
from six o’clock in the morning til! eight. 

Oti the 20ih in the morning, Messieurs Monson and llally-Burton, deputies from 
Madras, came to his ramp, when he communicated to them the extent of his powers. 
They endeavoured at first to persuade him, that being on the territory of the 
Mogul, the town was privileged from any attack; but he leprescnted to them, that 
he did nothing more than rc|)e! their hostilities; that they had taken the Eavori in 
a neutral position; that they had burned the Pondicherry under the fortress of 
Trancytebar; and that they had sent detachments twenty leagues up the country, in 
search ol' Ercneh prisoners who had taken refuge there. 'I’hcse facts could not be 
denied, and the deputies threw the whole blame of these acts of hostility, on the 
ships of his Britannic Majesty. M. de^la Bourdonnais replied, that it was to thrjsc 
.ships he wished to address himself, but as he could not meet with them, Madra.s 
must answer for all. At length the deputies, understanding that the negociation must 
take a more serious turn, did not long delay to demand the nature and extent of 
the contribution which^he would require, to induce him to retire from before ilicir 
town. I do not traffic in honour, answered M. de la Bourdonnais; the French 
flag shall be planted on Madras, or I will die beneath its walls. 

This proposition appeared to be very revolting to the deputies; who replied, that 

• • 

the object of their visit to him was to purchase the security of their town; and if 
all negociation on that point was refused them, tliey would defend it to ihc last 
extremity: as they sliould consider it less dishonourable to .submit to the terms 
which a conqueror might impose upon them, than surrender ihemsclvc.s at once, 
and without a struggle, to his di.sposal. He then declared, that il they would 
surrender the town, and every thing which it contained, they might depend on 
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his honour to restore it, with the reservation of a ransom. If, added he, you will 
trust to my word, in every thing that regards the personal interest of individuals, 
you will find my demands perfectly reasonable. He was then desired to explain his 
jiotions of what might be esteemed reasonable, under the immediate circumstances; 
when he took one of their bats, and obsej^ved, that, if it was worth six rupees, he 
must give three or four of it, and so for the rest. The deputies, however, were not 
'sufficiently versed in the French language to comprehend this comparison, which 
appeared to decide the fate of the town: M. dc Schonanville, therefore, another son- 
in-law of M. Dupleix, was desired to serve as interpreter on the occasion. 

The deputies then proposed, that all the articles of commerce should have a price 
fixed on them, before the gates of the town were opened. This proposition, how¬ 
ever, was considered as inadmissible; because such an arrangement would occasion 
considerable delay, and tire enemy's squadron might arrive in the mean time, and 
change the face of affairs: besides, a report prevailed, that the beseiged had solicited 
the Nabob of Arcot to come to their assistance; and that prince, with fifteen or 
twenty thousand men, though but indifferent troops, might harass the handful of 
French forces which were before Madras, reduce diem to act on the defensive, and 
compel them to regain their ships, that they might not he attacked on all sides. 

M. dc la Bourdonnais, therefore, on these considerations, demanded their imme¬ 
diate surrender of the town, or to take the consequences, which would prove its 
destruction. They answered, that if they did not receive an assurance from him, 
of being well treated, that they would defend tlieraselvcs to the last drop of their 
blood. He replied, that it rested on them to choose between the alternatives which 
were proposed, and that they might depend on his maintaining his word in either 
of them. 

The deputies, perceiving that he was immoveable, returned to Madras, to confer 
with the Governor on the propositions which had been made to them. 

M. de la Bourdonnais took this opportunity to write a letter to the Governor, in 
which he drew a lively picture of the. horrors that threatened Madras, and exhorted 
him, in very strong terms, not to render himself responsible, by a rash conduct 
which would not be successful, and every reflecting person must disapprove. 
At the same time he forwarded a dispatch to M. Dupleix; to inform him of his 
proceedings. 

The bombardment was now recommenced and continued till three o’clock, when 
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it subsided, according to stipulation, to give the deputies an opportunity to return. 
M. de la Bourdonnais took advantage of this interval to inform himself of the height 
of the walls, in order to proportion his ladders to them, and to mark the places 
where they might be scaled with the greatest advantage. In the mean time he sent 
to the ships, to invite such of the crews to join him who were willing to assist in 
the assault, if he should be under the necessity of having recourse to that extremity j 
and four hundred men disembarked, without hesitation, led on hy their respective 
oflicers. Orders were now given to carry this design into execution on the night 
of the 21 St. 

At about six in the evening a man, named Francisco Pcrciro, arrived in the 
camp. He had formerly been a surgeon in the service of the Nabob of Arcot, and 
having an intimate acquaintance with the principal inhabitants of Madras, requested 
permission to enter the town, in order, as he said, to engage the Governor and 
council to an immediate compliance with the propositions which had been made to 
them. M. dc la Bourdonnais assented to his requisition, on condition that he 
would give him an exact account of what was passing in the town. On his return, 
Pcrciro presented himself as being commissioned by the Governor, to say, that 
notliing had yet been finally determined, and to request that a cessation of arms 
might lake place during the night,-in order that the besciged might come to a final 
resolution as to their conduct: Pcrciro added, that he had taken upon himself to 
a.ssurc them this request would be granted. M. de la Bourdonnais, equally astonished 
at the message, as well as at the choice of the person who brought it, who bad 
neither title nor public character, reprimanded him with great severity for his pre¬ 
sumption, and sent him back instantly with a letter to the Goverrmr, informing 
him that the cannonade should cease on the following mjvv.tjyi.- fV/in--.;. uj cignt; 
and at the same time assured him, that if the deputies did not bring a clear and 
decisive determination on the part of the br^tiged, he would not receive any future 
proposition. 

At eight in the’evening the fire tvas renewed with augmented fury, and was con^ 
tinued through the night, as weJi’ from the ships as the batteries. 

-The next day, being the, 21st, the deputies came a second time to the camp, 
and agreed to surrender the town on the conditions that had been proposed—of 
paying a ransom for it. Articles of capitulation were immediately drawn up, and 
Mr, Haily-Burton too’^ them to the Governor, who returned them, with a repre- 
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sentation that neither the Governor or the council should be considered as prisoners 
of war, during the time that the conditions of the ransom w’ere settlitig. M. de la 
Bourdonnais, though he thought they should remain prisoners till the whole was 
completed, assured the deputies that the Governor and council should be at liberty, 
as soon as the articles of surrender were agreed upon. The capitulation was now 
signed by the Governor, and M. dc la Bourdonnais entered the town, having al¬ 
ready published a prohibition to his troops, on pain of deatli, to commit the least 
act of pillage or disorder. 


Capitulation of Fort St. George, and the down of Madras, September 21,1746. 

“ The Fort St. George and the town of Madras, with its dependencies, shall be 
surrendered to M. dc la Bourdonnais. All the garrison, officers, soldiers, with the 
Council, and, in general, all the English which are in the fort, or the town, shall be 
prisoners of war; but all the council, civil olficers, &c. with those on the military 
staff, &c. shall be on their parole, with full liberty to go where they please, even to 
Europe, on condition that they shall not bear arms against France till they are 
exchanged. 

“To facilitate to the English the ransom of their place, and to give validity to 
the acts which may take place in concluding it, the Governor and his council shall 
cc.ise to be prisoners of war, at the moment the negociation is commenced. 

“^he articles of capitulation being signed, those of the ransom of the place will 
be reguX^ted in the most liberal manner by M. de la Bourdonnais ; and die English 
Governor, or hiV arlputies, will deliver up to the French, without the least reserve, 
all the effects, merchandize, books of accounts, warehouses, arsenals, ships, warlike 
stores, provisions, and whatever to the English East India Company, as 

well as all articles in gold and silver, furSsilJte, and whatever other effects are con¬ 
tained in the town, the fort, and the suburbsSiP whomsoever they may belong. 

" The garrison shall be conducted to Fort sSt tis prisoners of war; and 

if the town of Madras is ransomed, the English slw< liberty to recall the gar¬ 
rison to defend it against the people of the country ; f^’t which an adequate return 
of French prisoners shall be made. 

" The sailors shall be sent to Gondelour. The cxchan^’^ with those 

which are actually at Pondicherry, and the rest shall be England} but 
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they shall not bear arms against France till they have been exchanged, either in 
India or in Europe. 

“ On these conditions, the. Watregucl-gatc shall be delivered up to M. de la 
Bourdonnais at two in the afternoon; the different posts shall be relieved by bis 
troops; and the mines, counter-mines, and other subterraneous places charged with 
powder, shall be discovered. 

“ Concluded in the French camp, the 21st September, 1746.—Signed, 
N. Morse, William Monson, J, Hally-Burton, Deputies. 

“ Acknowledged to be a true copy. Dcspremcsnil, Malic de la Villcbague, 
G. Desjardin.” 

When M. de la Bourdonnais had entered the town, he was informed by the 
Governor that a disorderly .spirit reigned there; that the soldiers had been outra¬ 
geous ; and that many of them had declared they could be content to suffer death 
them.selvc.s, if they could but kill the Fratch general. Accordingly twelve of his 
officers proposed to accompany him as his guard, which they effectually did, the 
rest of the day. 

Ilis first tare was to insure the safety of his conque.st, by posting guards round the 
place, with a general order not to suffer any effects whatever to be taken out of it. 

Having employed these precautions!, M. de la Bourdonnais repaired to the church 
of the Capuchins, where the ladies had taken refuge; and with great politeness 
desired them to return to their respective 1100865 , and live there as they had been 
used to do, without the least apprehension of insult or ill treatment of any kind, 
as they might be assured of his protection. 

M. de la Bourdonnais now proceeded to take possession of the government; and 
having assisted at a public Deum for the success of his arms, dispatched expresses 
to M. Dupleix, to inform him of his good fortune. 

He remained at Madras to establish security, good order, and plenty; and it 
may be said, withoht the least fear of contradiction, that from the day after the entry 
of M. de la Bouidonnais, the police was as well observed as in any town of Europe. 
The inhabitants were disarmed, and the English soldiers and sailors were sent as pri¬ 
soners on board the French-ships. Having therefore discharged the.se preliminary care.s, 
he proceeded on the following plan, to derive all possible advantage from his conquest, 
and to avail himself of the superiority which his squadron gave him in the Indies, 
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As the monsoon obliged him to quit the coast about the middle of Ocioter, 
and as he could not, therefore, remain longer than twenty-five days at Madras, 
it was physically impossible to take away all the merchandize and effects which 
that town contained. He thought, indeed, that it wdlild he sufiScient for him to 
carry off what belonged to the English Company,; with which be hoped to load 
three vessels; and he proposed to comprise the rest in the rarisom. This was 
his first project: he determined therefore to send to the islands, the Neptune and 
the Princess Mary, laden with the effects of Madras; the Saint Louis and the 
Lys, laden at Pondicherry, with merchandize for Europe, with the Penommie and 
Sumatra, appointed to carry provisions. These six vessels would announce the. 
arrival of M. de la Bourdonnais, and their crews would serve to defend the isles in 
case they should be attacked. During this time, M. de la Bourdonnais proposed 
to remain in India with seven large vessels, the Achilles, the Pbccnix, the Duke, 
and the BourbOn, together with the Centaur, the Mars, and the Brillant, which 
had been armed as ships of war at the isles, according to his orders, and actually 
arrived the 8ih of October at Pondicherry, as will appear hereafter. 

Letter of M. Dupleix to M. de la Bourdonnais. 

” Sir, Pondicherry, i8th Sept. 1746. 

“ I have received my letters from Mahe, which announce to me the arrival of 
the Centaur, of seventy-two gun-s, and six hundred and forty men; as well as of the 
Brillant and the Mars, of three hundrecl and sixty men each. The Captains were 
not come on shore. The Patmars were ordered to examine these ships; but it does 
not appear that they arc to be followed by any others. I have not received any news 
from Europe; but M. de Leyrit informs me, that all the vessels which you expedited 
thither, have been taken at Louisbourg. A report to that effect had already pre¬ 
vailed in India, and it is now confirmed: these are heavy losses for our Company; 
and the success of your enterprise can alone indemnify them. The expectation of 
speedy succour will animate you to employ alf your efforts to terfninate it. &c. 

Signed, , “Dupleix.” 

M. de la Bourdonnais had also taken a vessel which could serve him on the 
look-out, so that he commantJed a formidable squadron; and he proposed to 
quit the coast, about the iniddlc of Oaober, in search of the English j.iit wa* 
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his design also to return thither in the month of January, in order to attack Fort St. 
David. In the mean time, he addressed the following letter to the Supreme Council 
of Pondicherry. 

Gentlemen, Madras, September 17, 1746, 

“ I have received the honour of your letter, dated the 25ih instant. We agree in 
our opinion as to the necessity of quitting Madras, but we differ as to the manner 
in which I should conduct myself respecting that place. Y'ou think it ought to be 
entirely dismantled, while in my judgment it should be ransomed. What signify 
the walls of that town to the merchants, who inhabit the country twenty miles around 
it. You indulge the hope, that if those walls were demolished, these men would 
retire to Pondicherry : do you really imagine that such a circumstance would induce 
them to expatriate themselves ? Ought it not rather to be presumed, that the English 
will continue their commerce; and that, to secure themselves from any future coup 
dc main, they will erect others of a superior structure ? I am certain that, in two 
years, the English will be stronger'than they have ever been. I do not believe that 
the merchandize in Madras will produce more than from three to four lacks of 
rupees; and ought 1 to sacrifice the surplus to a notion, that is at variance with the 
nature of things.'’ For these hundred and fifty years, the vast commerce of the 
English has been the sole attraction of mercantile adventurers to Madras. 

“If the whole body of these merchants were to take refuge in Pondicherry, 
would our commerce retain them there ?• I cannot therefore bring myself to sacri¬ 
fice five or six millions which belong to the Company, and the crews of the ships, 
who have a decided claim upon them. But you will say, what assurance have 
I that the ransom will be paid I answer, the solemn engagement of the English, 
which they will not forfait. They also give you as hostages, the two children of 
tlieir Governor, and two of^the Council with their wives. Besides, the whole body 
of officer.s, and the principal inhabitants, have engaged themselves by a solemn oath 
to surrender theii; town to the Governor of Pondicherry, if the Company does not 
fulfil the terms of the ransom. But even if I had not these sureties, the law of 
nations demands the performance of similar engagements. Such is my opinion; nor 
do I entertain the shadovf of a doubt that the English will pay the ransom." 

After a particular account of the arrangement of his ships, he concludes his letter 
in the following manner: 


M m 
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“ I should be happy to raze Gondelour to its foundations: if 1 had finished here 
at an earlier period, I would have undertaken that service with the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion ; but I must now refer it to January. As circumstances, however, may engage 
us elsewhere at that period, 1 have requested the English to grant me passports for 
two vessels, who may come to take those articles in January, which I could not 
carry away in October; in such case, I could send two loaded vessels to Pondi¬ 
cherry. You must perceive, therefore, that I shall be enabled to leave a number of 
ships in India, which will not, perhaps, be inferior to the English squadron. As for 
me, my purpose is determined: if fortune smiles on my designs, the Coast of 
Coromandel shall not be the only one to feel the effects of them. See. See, 

Signed, “ Maiie' de La Bourbonn ais.” 

Availing himself of the monsoon, M. dela Bourdonnais could in eight days have 
reached the Coast of Malabar, where, as there was no English force to resist him, 
he might have levied contributions on all their factories; and have then returned 
to Pondicherry, to take the cargoes destined for Europe under his protection. In 
October, 1747, he would have been joined by the six laden merchantmen which 
waited for him at the isles; and before the close of thp year 1748, he would have 
arrived in France, with fourteen or fifteen ships, richly laden with the spoils of the 
English, to the amount of thirty or forty millions of livres. 

Full of these ideas, M. de la Bourdonnais unfolded a part of them to M. Dupleix. 
The absolute necessity of secrecy, without which nothing could succeed, forbade 
him to discover the whole extent of his views. In short, the success of all his pro¬ 
jects depended on one single point—the dispatch with which the business of Madras 
could be tenninated. To this single object, therefore, was all the care and applica¬ 
tion of M. de la Bourdonnais directed- and it was with inorprcssible pleasure that he 
beheld himself in a state to execute every thing which he proposed with his former ar¬ 
mament. To accelerate, therefore, the conclusion of the treaty and the evacuation of 
the place, it was necessary to load the ships witl> the utmost expedil,ion, and regulate, 
with the English, the price of the ransom, conformably to the capitulation. M. de la 
p^j^jicHinais proceeded in the following manner, to accomplish this two-fold effect, 
peci^ar property of the English East India Compapy, consisted of gold and 
silver, of atnmunition, and articles of merchandize. 

The gold and silver were disposed in the Exchequer and the Treasury, of 
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which Messieurs Borfneau and Despremesnil, the Commissaries, kept the keys; 
and M. Laurent, principal writer, was charged with the office of making out the 
accounts. 

The articles of merchandize, as well as military stores both for land and sea, and 
provisions, were lodged in magazines and warehouses, whose keys were in the hands 
of the Commissaries Desjardins and Villebague, who were charged with the cm- 
barkment of all the effects, &c. &c. 

He had no sooner made this distribution, than he proposed to evacuate the place 
on the 11th of October, and to get all his ships in the road of Pondicherry on the 
following day. 

It appears from the dispositions made by M. dc la Bourdonnais, that, as soon as 
Madras was ransomed and evacuated, he proposed to conduct his squadron 
wherever the monsoons would prove favourable to him. M. Dupleix, on the con¬ 
trary, resisted the evacuation of Madras, and contested that the ships should not 
depart from Pondicherry. His object was to break through the capitulation, and 
to keep Madras. 

No sooner had M. de 'la Bourdonnais commenced the operations which have 
been already mentioned, than he proposed to enter into a negociation with the 
English, to regulate the articles of the ransom. He received, however, a letter from 
M. Dupleix, by which it appeared, that he did not approve of all these arrange¬ 
ments. In fact, by this letter, which was dated the 21st of September, and 
arrived at Madras in the night of the 23d, he positively declared that he had pro¬ 
mised the Nabob to give up that place to him, as soon as the French should become 
the masters of it; and, as at the moment of writing this letter he was ignorant of 
the capture of llic place, he added, that this circumstance should engage the be¬ 
siegers to give new vigour to their attack, and to be deaf to all propositions that 
might be made to ransom it; as the Nabob would otherwise be disposed to join 
our enemies. 

M. de la Bourdonnais found this Rttcr incomprehensible; he could not conceive 
that M. Dupleix would assume to himself the character of a sovereign; and give 
to one nation, those places which had been conquered from another. Nor could he 
comprehend his imprudence, in engaging to deliver up to the Nabob, a town of 
who^ fate he was ignorant, and to which M. de le Bourdonnais might have granted, 

Mm2 
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as had happened, a capitulation incompatible with this disposition. Besides, this 
project was in such evident opposition to die interests of the state, and so far 
beyond the powers of M. Dupleix, or even of M. de la Bourdonnais, that it was 
very difficult to consider it as a serious proposition. In fact, it was nothing more 
than an attempt to deceive both the Nabob and M. de la Bourdonnais. The con¬ 
cealed object of it w'as as follows: 

It cannot be denied that he had absolutely engaged to give up Madras to the 
Nabob: but if we may judge of his sincerity from the event, he had no intention 
whatever to fulfil his promise, as he did not carry it into execution when it was in 
his power. He accordingly deceived the Nabob, who afterwards revenged himself, 
by engaging in a war, which occasioned the loss of a considerable body of troops 
to the state, and of money to the Company. But the artifice he practised on the 
A.siatic prince, was merely to give more certainty to the deceit he meditated on 
M. de la Bourdonnais; whom he hoped, by such a circumstance, to involve in the 
necessity of refusing whatever propositions, respecting a ransom, the Englith might 
offer; the consequence would be, that by rejecting the ransom, M. de la Bourdonnais 
would be compelled by the monsoon to quit the coast in the month of October, 
and leave to M. Dupleix the care of pillaging Madras, This was mo.st anxiously 
desired by the Governor of Pondicherry, as will appear hereafter. 

But however that may appear, at the time when M. Dupleix announced to M. de 
la Bourdonnais these politic&l arrangement!;, the latter received the following letter 
from the Nabob. 

“ To the renowned French Commander, whom may God preserve from all evil, 
and give him prosperity. 

“ I know that thou art a great warrior, and that towns cannot resist thy power; 
but at the same time it has filled me with astonishment, :ibat thou hast entered on 
my territories, without sending an officer, duly qualified, to notify thy designs. I 
pardon thy conduct; but on the receipt of this'letter I order thee to embark with 
all thy forces, and cease to besiege Madras. If thou dost hesitate, I shall appej^f 
with my royal army, to compel thee to execute what I command. This being 
done, I wish that thy arms may prosper, and that thy happiness may be great as thy 
name.” 
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M, dc la Bourdonnais wrote the following answer. 

“To his Highness die Nabob, Maiouz Kam. 

“ As the sovereignty of the town, of Madras belongs to the English, the enemies 
of my nation, I presumed that, without invading the rights of any sovereign power, 
I might seek them in their own settlements, to execute vetigeancc on them for the 
mischief they have done us during the present war. They have made Frenchmen 
prisoners in your territories. It is the English, therefore, who have violated the 
respect which is due to you. As for me, although I am a seaman, and ignorant of 
your customs, since my troops have been landed I have exercised the most polite 
attention to your subjects. It is true that I have pursued my enemies, and taken 
their town, according to the laws of war; which you cannot disapprove, since 1 
have respected whatever belongs to you. As to the ordcis which you send me, to 
rcimbark, I must answer them by observing to you, that I receive no command.s 
but from the King, my master. If my conduct should induce yoti to fulfil your 
menace, I shall not forget that I am a Frenchman, and shall act accordingly, &c. 

Signed, " Maiie' de La Bourdon nais.” 

The threats of die Nabob, and the singular projects of M. Dupleix, furnished 
M. dc la Bourdonnais widi new reasons to accelerate die conclusion of his treaty 
for the ransom, which was at length concluded the 26ih of September, after various 
conferences with the Governor and the Engli.sh Council. It was fixed at eleven 
millions one hundred thousand pagodas, including the black town : of this arrange¬ 
ment M. dc la Bourdonnais dispatched immediate information to M. Dupleix. 

This settlement being'completed, a deputation of the Supreme Council of Pon¬ 
dicherry, which had been already announced to him, arrived at Madras, under the 
pretext of complimenting M. de la Bourdonnais on his conquest; but nothing could 
exceed his astonishment, when the deputies informed him, that the object of their 
mission was, to form at Madras a Provincial Council, subordinate to the superior 
Council of Pondicherry; that they protested against any capitulation that he had 
made, or might hereaftcpmakc; and that they opposed themselves in form, and in 
the name of the King and the Company, to the restoration of the town to the 
English. 
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But the Deputies did not confine themselves to simple declarations; on the con¬ 
trary, they employed every secret art to draw over to their party, the principal 
officers of the troops commanded by M. de la Bourdonnais, many of whom commu¬ 
nicated these circumstances to him. He accordingly addressed his complaints to 
the Supreme Council of Pondicherry, by a letter, dated the 27th September, in 
which he stated the injustice, impolicy, and baseness of such a conduct, and which 
.was justified, as proceeding from the orders of M. Dupleix. 

From the 27th to the 30th, the time passed in disputes and protestations, as well 
on the part of the Supreme Council of Pondicherry, as of their Deputies; who 
insisted that they had a right to command in Madras, and to decide with sovereign 
power on the fate of that place. In the same interval, the greater part of the ar¬ 
rangements formed by M. de la Bourdonnais ceased to be. carried into execution. 
M. Despremesnil, without any notice w'hatevcr, resigned the office of Commissary; 
and M. Bonneau quitted his functions in such an offensive manner, as to oblige 
M. de la Bourdonnais to put him under arrest: he contrived however to escape, 
and retired to Pondicherry, where his conduct received the most flattering appro¬ 
bation ; while M. Dupleix, as a rccompence for the zeal he had shewn for his 
interests, advaticed him to a place in the Supreme Council. 

M. de la Bourdonnais continued to remonstrate, in the strongest manner, against 
the conduct of M. Dupleix ; but the latter was so anxious to command in Madras, 
and to dispose of the riches contained in that place, that he would listen to no 
suggestions, but such as proceeded from his own avarice and ambition; and those 
passions dictated the violent means which he employed to establish his authority in 
the conquered settlement. 

He prepared a new protest against the treaty, with letters patent for the establish, 
ment of a Provincial Council at Madras, and the commission of Commandant and 
Director of the town for M. Despremesnil. At the same time he transmitted to 
M. de Bury, Major-General, and to those who accompanied him, precise orders 
to exercise the most exemplary rigour against dll those who should dare to support 
M. de la Bourdonnais; and to engage the troops which were at Madras to support, 
with all their power, the execution of these orders. Pie also wrote a circular letter 
to the principal officers, in which he excited them to revolti in the following terms: 

“ Entreated and solicited by the whole colony, I cannot dispense with putting 
“ an immediate conclusion to all the evil and dishonour, which must result from a 
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" treaty ill conceived, and worse conducted. The reading of it will surprise you as 
" much as it has revolted the colony. All riicse considerations persuade me, that 
“ you will be the first to give an example to all good Frenchmen, who are ever 
" disposed to take the side of reason, and manifest obedience to the orders of those 
“ who employ them,” 

As this extraordinary project was really concerted with the deputies of Pondi¬ 
cherry, who were then at Madras, they retired to St. Thomas, the black town, at 
die distance of about a league, to wait the arrival of M. de Bury, M. dc Paradis, M. 
Bruyeres, and the other emissaries from Pondicherry, commissioned to execute the 
orders of M. Dupleix. There these gentlemen held their councils, and after they 
had agreed upon the measures they were to pursue, returned to Madras. On the 
2d of October, at eight in the morning, they entered the town with the design of 
gaining the troops over to their party; and as the soldiers were assembled to mount 
guard, they addressed them as follows: “ Friends, it has been proposed by others 
*' to give up Madras for paper; we are determined to prevent such a sacrifice, and 
" to give you an hundred thousand rupees: will not this content you ?”—The pro¬ 
position so astonished the soldiers that they did not utter a word. This unexpected 
silence caused no small degree of surprise to these gentlemen, who expected that 
such a proposal, so calculated to conciliate the soldiers, would have been received 
with warmth and gratitude. They however made no further attempt, but passed on 
to t^^^e'-Souse. 

they had entered the hall, they delivered to M. dc la Bourdonnais the 
following letter from the Council: “ Our answer to your letter of the 27th, will be 
“ delivered to you by M, de Bury, Major-General in India.” 

As soon as M. de la Bourdonnais had read this paper, the Register, who accom¬ 
panied the Deputies opened the scene, by exclaiming aloud in his presence—" Wc 
“ are come to announce the orders of the Commandant and the Supreme Council of 
“ Pondicherry.” This opening was not heard without emotion on the part of M. 
de la Bourdonnais, who immediately penetrated the whole of their designs. He 
nevertheless dissembled his resentment, and to prevent any disturbance, which might 
be attended with very disagreeable consequences, in a place filled with English and 
people of other nations, he politely invited the deputies to pass into his apartment, 
as they would there be more at liberty to explain themselves; but M. Paradis replied, 
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in a very violent tone, “ No, Sir, our communications must be public.” The irst 
emotion of M. de la Bourdonnais, at this rash reply, was to order them all to 
be put under arrest j but apprehensive that there might be found factious people 
to join them, in some act of sedition, he thought it would be more prudent to 
dissemble. 

The Register immediately began to read the requisition presented by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Pondicherrry, which was succeeded by, 

ist. The protest of the Council of Pondicherry, which signified to M. de la 
Bourdonnais and the English Council, that the treaty respecting the ransom was 
null and void. 

2d. The commission, appointing M. Duplcix Governor of die French settlements 
in India. 

3d. The letters patent for establishing a Provincial Council at Madras, by the 
Supreme Council of Pondicherry. 

4th. The commission, which the Supreme Council had issued, appointing M. 
Despresmenil Commandant and director of Madras. 

5th. The commissibn, naming M. de Bury Major-General of the French troops 
in India. 

6th. The particular orders of M. de Biny. 

The reading of these various instruments having excited an universal murmur 
in the hall of the State-house, which was now filled with people from every part of 
the town, M. de la Bourdonnais could with difficulty make himself heard. At 
length be requested the deputies to inform him what they proposed to do at Madras ? 
—“ To introduce good order in it,” answered M. Barthelcmy.—" That can be 
done,” replied M. de la Bourdonnais, “ without your assistance.” In short, after 
much unpleasant altercation, during which the military offieers repeatedly requested 
permission of M. de la Bourdonnais to put the deputies under arrest; and after 
M. Paradis had treated the orders of the King and the Minister to M. de la 
Bourdonnais as so much waste paper, the English Council interposed, and appealed 
to the law of nations, which the Governor and Supreme Council of Pondicherry 
were attempting to violate in their'persons. M. de la Bourdonnais tlierefore imme¬ 
diately ordered a council of war, to determine if the capitulation made with the 
English should be maintained and observed?—The result was as follows; 
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" Wc are unanimously of opinion, that M. de la Bourdonnais is bound to keep 
“ his word, and fulfil the engagements he has entered into, with the English.” 

Signed by all the officers. 

The envoys from Pondicherry were very much disconcerted at this unanimous 
declaration, as they fully expected that they should have been joined, at least, by cer¬ 
tain officers, who had avowed themselves to be personally discontented with M. de 
la Bourdonnais; on the contrary, there was not one among them, who did not lose 
all remembrance of private dissatisfaction in the anxiety to perform his public duty, 
and who was not both ready and willing to have arrested the whole of this pretended 
Provincial Council. But notwithstanding the heat and violence of the dispute that 
had taken place, M. de la Bourdonnais wished to give the deputies every opportu¬ 
nity, by his polite attentions, to recover from their confusion; they however refused 
his invitations, and retired from the hall one after the other, in order to conceal 
themselves as much as possible from public observation. 

M. de la Bourdonnais however was well acquainted with their secret intrigues, 
and the efforts they were making to gain over the troops, as well as the means they 
were employing to ferment a civil war in Madras; he therefore employed all the 
precautions necessary to prevent such an evil, and, at the same time, ordered them 
in such a manner as to conceal their immediate object. 

With this view he resolved to embark a part of his troops, and particularly those 
which had been detached from the garrispn of Pondicherry; and he executed this 
project under the pretext of a report which prevailed, that certain large ships had 
appeared off the coast, though it was not known to what nation they belonged. 

This news authorised him to send the troops on board, to strengthen the squadron 
in case of an attack, fje accordingly ordered fifty men to be embarked on each 
vessel, and instructed his aids-de-camp to select the Pondicherry troops in preference. 
These orders were completely executed on the morning of the 4ih of October. 

The discreet and cautious conduct of M. de la Bourdonnais, greatly disconcerted 
the deputies from Pondicherry. They had depended with the utmost certainty on 
being firmly supported by all the troops that had been furnished towards the expedi¬ 
tion against Madras, by M. Dupleix j and they flattered themselves also, that they 
diould be able to gain over a part of the island forces: they hoped therefore to find 
themselves in equal force with M. de la Bourdonnais; and that they should be in a 
situation to sustam their pretended rights, with arms in their hands, if any opposition 
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should be made to them. It was on the credit of these expectations, that M. Dupleix 
had ordered M. dc Bury to put M, de la Bourdonnais under arrest. But though 
the success had not answered their hopes, that officer could not, as he thought, dis¬ 
pense with putting the orders of M. Dupleix in execution; and on the same day, 
the 4th of October, he presented himself to M. de la Bourdonnais, with two Captains, 
and put him under arrest, by a writing in the following terms: 

A. Monsieur de la Bourdonnais, Commander of the French Squadron. 

“ In consequence of the orders of M. Dupleix, Commander in Chief and Go¬ 
vernor of Pondicherry, inserted in tlie letter of the 27th of September, 1746, which 
the members of the Council have just communicated to me, you will be pleased 
not to quit Madras, by land or by sea, with tlie French troops, under any pretext 
whatever, without a written permission from the said M. Dupleix. Dated Madras, 
4th of October, 1746. 

" Signed, “ De Bury.” 

The effect that such a wretched attempt had on the mind of M. de la Bourdonnais, 
was less calculated to excite his indignation than his contempt; and it was rather to 
prevent any new scene of altercation, tlian from a spirit of resentment, that he ordered 
them under arrest. “ I take upon me, gentlemen,” said he, “ to arrest you; leave 
your swords here, and demean yourselves io a peaceable manner towards the govern¬ 
ment, or 1 will make you.” Nor did they hesitate to manifest a prompt obedience. The 
deputies having been informed of what bad passed, detached the turbulent Paradis, 
to demand of M. de la Bourdonnais satisfaction for his conduct; but be had scarce 
opened his mouth, when the latter interrupted his speech, by putting him also under 
arrest. In the evening he dismissed them all, with an absolute prohibition to quit 
Madras without his permission. 

The deputies finding all their measures rendered ineffectual, formed another 
project; which was to carry off M. de la Bourdonnais, and to conduct him as a 
prisoner to Pondicbeny; but as it was necessary to employ the cavalry for this 
purpose, which was commanded by M. D’AuteuM, the brother-in-law eff M. de 
la Bourdonnais, M. Dupleix ordered the former to repair immediately to Pon¬ 
dicherry. 

It must be allowed that, in consequence of this strange conduct of the deputies, 
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M. de la Bourdonnais was altogether dispensed from any precaution in his future 
conduct to them; nevertheless, the fear of interrupting the general welfare, and the 
Iktle apprehension he entcruined^of any personal inconvenience to himself, deter¬ 
mined him to write that very day to M. Dupleix. His letter was as follows: 

" The scene which has passed this day at Madras, disorderly as it was, afflicts 
me much less with respect to myself, than as it is humiliating to the whole nation. 
Since the capture of this place, I have done every thing in my power to preserve, 
among the English, that decorum which becomes the majesty of the King’s arms, 
and the character of the officers whom I command. My commission, my orders, 
the wish of the minister, and the right of war, by placing me at the head of French 
warriors, oblige me to sustain the honour of their victorious flag. I entered Madras 
on the condition to treat for its ransom, in the most liberal manner, with the Gover¬ 
nor and his Council Whether I had a right or not to engage in the capitulation, is 
a question with which neither you or your Council have the least concern. The King 
alone commands here, whose orders 1 bear. I shall proceed to render to him an 
account of my conduct, to take back the ships with whose command he has entrusted 
Hie, and to carry him my head, which will be answerable for any ill I have done: 
but I rather expect from his Majesty the recompense of my zeal, than chastisement 
for involuntary errors, if I have committed them. I beg of you, therefore, to give 
me all the assistance which my situation requires; I ask it of you in the name of 
his Majesty and the Company; appoint proper commissaries to watch over the 
claims of the Company; but leave to the King, who is my master and yours, to 
punish me for the pretended crime which has been imputed to me. Inform me if 
you will receive the bales of clotb, the money, the artillery, the rigging, masts, &c. 
the bills and the hostages, &c. that I may krtow what arrangements to make. The 
time presses, and I shall be obliged to depart. If you will nut undertake to act for 
the benefit of the Company, I cannot be answerable for your misconduct,” &c. &c, 

M. Dupleix did not answer this moderate letter, but by new traits of violent dis- 
pleasure. All the representations, all the propositions of M. de la Bourdonnais, 
were offered in vain; M. Dupleix was absolutely determined to remain master of 
Madras; a resolution, ip forming which he neither considered the interests of the 
Company, nor the dangers to which he exposed the colonies. As M. de ia Bour¬ 
donnais bad transmitted to him the articles of the treaty for the ransom, in their 
original form, he, on the following day dispatched, with all possible expedition, the 
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five additional articles, which a new arrangement had obliged him to add to them. 
" I trust,” said he to him, “ that you will approve them in their present state: if 
you make the least alteration, I cannot answer that they will be accepted. It is then 
on condition that you do not attempt to alter them, fliat you may send your officer* 
and your troops in the Centaur, and I will then deliver up Madras to you. I shall 
leave it with the greatest pleasure, as soon as you and your Council have signed 
tire treaty, and the articles which have been added to it, which I now send you 
by express. As soon as I shall have received them, I shall get under way, and you 
will be the master,” See. See. 

When M. Dupleix and the Council of Pondicherry had left M. de la Bour- 
donnais to arrange the articles of the treaty of ransom as he thought proper, it was 
not in the common course of things to suppose that they would create new difficul¬ 
ties respecting these articles, especially at a critical time, when the least delay might 
expose the squadron to the greatest dangers. These reasons M. de la Bourdonnais 
urged in all his letters; the approach of the monsoon, the heavy lading of the 
vessels, and a variety of other important circumstances, were represented in his 
communications with them. 

It seems as if M. de la Bourdonnais foresaw the misfortune that was about to 
overtake him, and which he would have infalliably avoided, if he had not found so 
many obstacles and delays in the conduct of the Governor and Council of Pondi¬ 
cherry. This was, without doubt, the greatest loss which the Company had ever 
sustained. In short, though on the 13th of October the weather was uncommonly 
fine, a violent hurricane arose in the night, which dispersed all the vessels, and shat¬ 
tered tlie greatest part of them. The Achilles was, at about a league from die shore, 
entirely dismasted, and driven towards the coast by an eatt wind, so that it was on 
the verge of perishing, with its whole equipage: the Bourbon was in still greater 
distress and danger: the Pheenix never appeared again: the Marie Gertrude was 
wrecked, and only fourteen of her crew saved 1 the Due d’Orleaqs went down with 
every thing on board, at about six leagues in the offing: the English prize named 
the Princess Mary, was entirely dismasted. In short, a long list of vessels belonging 
to various nations, strewed the coast with their wrecks. M. de la Bourdonnais, as 
may be naturally supposed, was very much affected by this afflicting spectacle; but 
his courage and constancy did not forsake him; and m the midst of his misfortunes, 
his only occupation was to find the means of repairing them. 
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He acc6rdingly collected some catamarans/ which had weathered out the storm, 
and'by dint of pecuniary rewards, he prevailed on a number of boatmen to venture 
.out into the tempestuous sea, to convey his letters to the captains of those vessels 
which appeared in sight; and by these he exhorted them to struggle with the diffi¬ 
culties of their situation, and promised to send every succour in his power; but it 
was from M. Dupleix and the Supreme Council of Pondicherry, that he was to derive 
the means of affording the promised assistance to the crews of the ships. 

The plan which M. de la Bourdonnais had conceived, in the present exigency, 
was as follows. 

If the vessels which were in the road of Pondicherry were in the same situation 
as those of Madras, as there was too much reason to apprehend, he determined 
to send to the former place, and to leave there all the vessels which were rendered 
incapable of putting to sea, and to keep both at Madras and Pondicherry, such ships 
as were capable of being repaired under the cannon of these two places. In the 
mean time, the sailors belonging to them might join the respective garrisons; the 
troops would also be disembarked; and with them he proposed, during the winter, 
to undertake the siege of Gondelour. As the coast was impracticable at that season 
of the year, he could not fear any attack from the enemy’s force by sea; and the 
Nabob feared him too much to give him any trouble by land; he therefore flattered 
him-self that he should carry Gondelour in a few days, and ransom it, as he had done 
Madras. , 

When be w'as master of these two places, he proposed to evacuate them only on 
this condition—that the English would furnish him with six ships belonging to their 
company, the price of them to be deducted from the ransoms of the two towns. 
But this project vanished in a moment, when he received intelligence that the ships 
at Pondicherry’ had not sustained any damage; and he resumed his former project 
on the coast of Malabar; in the full confidence, that he should be instantly relieved 
from his difficulties by ships whicK were subject to his command. 

He accordingly wrote to M. Dupleix, to send them to him with all possible expe¬ 
dition ; and, in the mean time, he was occupied night and day in conveying to the 
sea-shore whatever might be necessary to relieve the squadron, which had suffered 
so severely from the hurricane. 

It has already been observed, that M, Dupleix and the Supreme Council of 
• A sort of boat used on the coast of India. 
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Pondicherry had expressly engaged, by thdr letters, to execute the.articles of tliie 
treaty, as they should be settled by M. de la Bourdonnais, whom they left the entire 
master to conduct the whole in the m?.nner which he should judge most proper. It has 
also been observed that, in consequence of these engagements, M. de la Bourdonnais 
had framed the articles, and that he had sent a copy to the Council of Pondicherry, 
informing them at the same time, that if any alterations were made, he wotild not 
answer for their being accepted. But the gentlemen of Pondicherry forgot all their 
engagements, and returned the articles with alterations, which were not only inad¬ 
missible but impracticable. 

For example; by the fifth article, they made tliemselves masters of the time when 
they should evacuate the place, by stipulating, but without fixing the term, that it 
should not be evacuated till the captured property was settled: but as that period 
might be lengthened at their pleasure, one of the conditions, solemnly agreed to by 
M. de la Bourdonnais, that the evacuation should take place in January, would be 
violated. 

In this same article they inserted another condition, which was not less unjust: 
that the road of Madras should not be frequented by English vessels till after the 
evacuation. It was, in effect, to take from the English that freedom of commerce, 
which could alone put them in a condition to collect the funds necessary, for the 
payment of the ransom. It was impossible for the English to accept of such a 
condition, ■ 

The seventh article was not less ridiculous. They thereby declared that they 
would receive neither bills nor hostages, and that M. de la Bourdonnais should 
take charge of them on board his vessels. But this proposition was impracticable,. 
because the hostages and the bills cotild not be delivered but at the moment of 
evacuation, when M. de la Bourdonnais would not be at Madras to arrange the 
final settlement of it. 

The eighth article, however, was that which gave the greatest offence. The 
Council determined to sign nothing with the English, and to enter into no engage¬ 
ment whatever, but with M. de la Bourdonnais. The latter saw through all the 
finesse of that business; as the rulers of Pondicherry had no other object than 
to delay the final settlement of the treaty till M. de la Bourdonnais should.ie 
obliged to quit Madras without signing it, and consequently leave the place to their 
discretion: but to render their projects abortive, M. dc la bourdonnais deter- 
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mined to adhere to the capitulation, which be took with Ititn, and would conse¬ 
quently guarantee the execution of the treaty. This was an important object with 
him, and was necessarily to be accomplished, by the engagements containedin the 
letters, &c. written from Pondicherry, which arc expressed in the following terms: 
“ The Council engages and gives its word to maintain the articles, of which M, de 
“ la Bourdonnais has sent the copy, so long as the English maintain theirs." 

M. de la Bourdonnais, therefore, thought of nothing but to come to a final 
termination as soon as possible with the English. In short, there remained at this 
time but one article to settle, which was to jwstpone the evacuation of the place 
from October to January. The misfortune which had befallen the squadron com¬ 
manded by M. de la Bourdonnais, rendered it impossible for him to fulfil this article 
of the capitulation, and the representations he made on the subject had their proper 
effect on the minds of the English. M. de la Bourdonnais therefore assembled the 
two nations at the State-house, on the 21st of October, and having read it aloud in 
French and in English, he proposed it to their final ratification. This proposition 
was accepted by the unanimous voice of all present. The Council, the Magistrates, 
the military officers, and all the principal inhabitants, swore to preserve the treaty, 
in all its articles, inviolably. It was accordingly signed, as well as the letters of 
exchange on the English Company, amounting to five hundred thousand pagodas, 
and bills for eight hundred tliousand pagodas, payable at certain periods, and to the 
order of the Council of Pondicherry. ^ 

On the same day he sent the treaty to the Council of Pondicherry, and observed 
to them, that they would be personally responsible for any infractions of it on the 
part of the French. The following letters accompanied it. 

A. M. Desforges Boucher. 

Sir, Madras, 17H1 October, 1746. 

*• You will find three letters annexed, addressed to the Captains who are just 
arrived from Europe. I charge you, in the name of the King, to deliver them to 
the persons to whom they are respectively addressed, and to require them also, in 
the nam e of the King, to obey the orders which they contain. 


Signed, 


“ Mahe' de La Bourdonhais.” 
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To M. M. of the Supreme Council of Pondicherry. 

** Gentlemen, Madras, iSth October, 1746. 

” The command of Madras has been hitherto the subject of much altercation; 
whether I am right, or whether I am wrong, I most willingly sacrifice my self love, 
' to afford satisfaction at Pondicherry. To attain that object, 1 am about to give 
up the care of the town to M. Despremesnil, on the sole condition of maintaining 
the capitulation which I have granted to it. According to my opinion, it is per¬ 
fectly well suited to our situation: if you think otherwise, you are the masters to 
act as you think proper. I have done every thing which depended on me, to merit 
the esteem of my friends and my enemies. 

“ While I thus submit to the state of public affairs, I cannot but express my 
surprise at what is passing at Pondicherry, under your eyes. You know that I 
have an order from the King, to command all the Company’s ships in the East 
Indies, and I signified that order to the three Captains lately arrived from Europe: 
they however have replied, that, being under the command of the Council of Pon¬ 
dicherry, they could not obey me, I demand therefore to know, M. M. in the name 
of the King, if it is your intention to oppose his orders; if so, I shall abandon every 
thing to its fate, and leave you responsible for all the consequences of such a con¬ 
duct. I shall embark in the first vessel for the isles, and take those measures which 
the treatment 1 have received, appears to demand. If you do not prevent these 
Captains from obeying me, order them to depart on the instant to come and save 
four vessels, which are in evident danger; and if I do not receive an answer in 
conformity to the will of the King, and .such as I demand by this letter, your refusal 
is sufficient for me: 1 shall quit Madras on board the Achilles, dismasted as she 
is, and leave the rest in a similar situation, with their cargoes and equipages, to 
your care. I shall proceed to France, to give an account to the King and the 
minister, of the impossibility to which you have reduced me, of executing their 
orders. 

Signed, “ Make'de La Bourdonnais.’* 

9 

At length, after having given all the necessary instructions to the Commissaries 
and Capuins; after having delivered up all the accounts and papers relative to 
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Madras to M. Despretnesnil, M. de la Bourdonnais ordered all the troops to be 
drawn up, and resigned them, October 23, 1746, to his commani As the ap¬ 
prehension of another hurricane had obliged his vessel to get into the offing, he 
threw himself into a catamaran, and joined her at the distance of four leagues, in a 
boisterous sea; when he sailed for Pondicherry, leaving his papers, baggage, and 
servants, to be dispatched after him on the following day, &c. 

Grant. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Letters of Baron Grant continued ; with an Account of the further Operations of 
M. de la Bourdonnais, &c. 

LETTER VIII. 

loth Marjh, 1743. 

I SHALL not presume to give a definitive opinion on such important subjects, as 
the discussions which have taken place between M. de la Bourdonnais and M. 
Dupleix. I lament most sincerely, that men engaged in such important affairs, and 
at such an important moment, should be involved in a contest which may prove so 
injurious to the public interest: but to determine which is to blame in these dis¬ 
cussions, we must wait for the termination of them. Both of them are men of supe¬ 
rior merit in their respective situations: M. Dupleix is a great administrator, and it 
is not possible to maintain the honour of France with more dignity than he does. 

M. de la Bourdonnais, with less dignity, is at the same time an intelligent gover¬ 
nor, a skilful navigator, brave by land as by sea, and of an indefatigable activity. 

The rapid successes of the latter, has elevated him very suddenly to a situation 
which threatened to interfere with the credit and established power of M. Dupleix, 
who may be supposed to have felt some uneasiness at the appearance of so formid¬ 
able a rival. It is not improbable that the Minister and the Directors have 
not sufficiently understood each other respecting the orders given, and the powers 
transmitted to these two governors; jrut whatever may be the real cause of their 
difference, it is very evident, if they had maintained a good understanding with each 
other, very important services might have been rendered to their country. 

M. dc la Bourdonnais, during the time he remained in our isles, in the intervals 
of his operations on the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, rao'St certainly formed 
several very useful esablishments, both in the Isle of France and the Isle of Bour¬ 
bon, though deprived, in a great measure, of the means essential to those objects: 
but calumny has not spared him; and if the government'should conceive the same 
prejudice against him, as the public at present possesses, he will not very easily 
extricate himself from his present difficulties. 
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Though M. de la Bourdoiinais has, by his knowledge and great activity, 
been of infinite service to these islands, he had, iti the midst of his extraordinary 
undertakings, found such inadequate assistance, in the resources furnished by go¬ 
vernment or the Company, that he was under the necessity of employing his autho¬ 
rity in obtaining it from the inhabitants. These measures, which have already been 
mentioned, raised up many enemies against him; as it is not every one who can or 
will discover, that future good must be frequently purchased at the price of imme¬ 
diate inconvenience. 

He is now gone to France to defend his conduct, and demand the justice of 
government; and I shall delay the remaining part of his history in India, till we 
have received an account of his arrival in France. 

Among the establishments of this island, a very considerable sugar-work has been 
formed by M. de la Bourdonnais, in a fine quarter called Villebagiie, which is the 
name of his brother, whom he placed at the head of it; but since his departure, 
it has been transferred to two other brothers, Messrs, le Vigoreux, of St. Malo, 
captains of ships in the service of the India Company; and they are pushing it 
forward at enormous expcnce. 

As there is a great deal of fine wood in the island, which is calculated for every 
kind of construction, M. de la Bourdonnais began to build ships for the service of 
the Company. The first, named the Insulairc, was unfortunately lost. It was too 
long in finishing-; a circumstance which cost the Company dear, and the lives of 
the whole equipage. She was commarfded by M. de la Baumc, and perished on 
her first going out, in the Ganges, 

At this time a frigate arrived to inform us of a war with England; M. de la 
Bourdonnais accordingly made every preparation for our defence, as well as to 
carry on his operations Sn the Indies. 

He made us practise various manoeuvres of attack and defence, on the principal 
batteries of the island: we made sham assaults on the forts with bamboo ladders. 
All our Creoles •being thus disciplilied and inured to military exercise, formed an 
excellent corps of volunteers, to join the European troops in the enterprize whicli 
M. de la Bourdonnais meditated on Madras. These Creoles unite |great strength 
and activity, to an intrqhdity that nothing can resist. 

M. de la Bourdonnais having ordered all the troops under arms, he presented 
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himself, and commanded all those, whether officers or soldiers, who were willing to 
go on this expedition, to advance beyond the lines. Not a man remained behind 
them. 

They arrived at Pondicherry, and performed those services to their country, 
which have been already related. 

The narrative of the operations of M. de la Bourdonnais has been continued to 
his return to the Isle of France, at the end of the year 1746; we shall now conduct 
him to France, and resume his history, at the moment when he quitted Pondicherry 
for the last time. * 

Third Epoeba of the Operations of M. de la Bourdonnais. 

The Captains of the ships who were at Pondicherry not knowing wliom to obey, 
the Council who retained them, or M. de la Bourdonnais who summoned them to 
his assistance, determined at length to join the latter. As soon as they were two 
leagues at sea, M. de la Bourdonnais ordered all the Captains on board his ship, 
and gave them their instructions, the principal of which was, to follow those which 
they had received from the Governor and Council of Pondicherry. At the same 
time, however, he thought it right to deliver his opinion on an article of these 
instructions, which appeared to him to be founded in extreme injustice. 

The Council of Pondicherry, by the fifth article of the instructions which they 
had given to their Captains, commanded them to exact of the King of Achem, the 
restitution of the Favori, a French vessel, which the English had taken in his road; 
and they pretended that, by way of indemnification, he should be made to pay an 
hundred catis, which amount to two hundred thousand livres of our money. M. de 
la Bourdonnais considered this proposition as unjust, because the King of Achem 
not having sufficient force to prevent the English from taking the ship, the French 
could not, with any degree of reason, render him responsible for a violence in which 
he had no concern, and could not prevent or repress. The Council of Pondicherry 

• We shall now, for the convenience of the reader, conduct M. de la Bourdonnais to the end of 
his career: we have not, it is true, proceeded further in the correspondence of Baron Grant than 
the year 1748, and this recital concludes in 1750; but we presumeJ that these details would be 
more interefstingiby being brought together, than by being presented in detached parts. 
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well knew that the King of Achera was not in a condition to maintain the neutra¬ 
lity in his road: besides, by the first article of their instructions, they enjoined their 
Captains to fall on the English squadron, if they found them refitting in the road of 
Achem. According to their principles, therefore, the King of Achem, after having 
paid them the value of the Favori, taken from tlic French by the English, might be 
obliged to pay the value of the ships which should be taken in the same situation 
from the English by the French. The absurdity of such a consequence is sufficient 
to prove the error of the principle. 

The Centaur, the Mars, the Brillant, and the St. Louis, soon lost sight of M. de 
la Bourdonnais, who, with his three wretched vessels, made many fruitless efforts 
to follow them. He was at length obliged to drive before the wind, which was 
unfavourable to him, and to make the best of his way to the isles, where he arrived 
on the loih of December, in a very bad condition. 

With respect to the four other vessels, they anchored at Acbcm tlie 8lh of the 
same month, and fortunately for them did not find the English squadron commanded 
by Commodore Peyton, there, which had sailed for Bengal, nor the two ships com¬ 
manded by Captain Griffin, who were gone to join that squadron. On their return 
from Achem to Pondicherry, the French vessels were to be laden with merchandize 
for the isles, from whence they would pass to Europe, as the Council of Pondicherry 
had assured M. de la Bourdonnais. The Captains had presented several requests 
to the Council to the same efiFect; but M. Dupleix preferred rather to disappoint 
the Company of the cargoes which they 'expected, than to send the vessels to the 
isles, where they wopld be under the command of M. de la Bourdonnais. He also 
suspected that the latter might arm them as ships of war, and signalize himself by 
some new enterprire. The project which he proposed in council was to send them 
into the Ganges to take Calcutta. Such a proposition equally revolted the Council 
and the sea officers; nor could tliey withhold their astonishment, as it was univer¬ 
sally known that the Mogul cau.scd the neutrality to be inviolably observed in the 
river of Bengal, sftid that any act of’hostility there would bring on a war with the 
Mogul, who could in an instant rase our colonies with the ground, and drive us from 
Indostan for ever. This humiliating lessson given to M. Dupldx, by those who 
were not accustomed or disposed to contradict him, inflicted such a w'ound on his 
pride, that he indulged himself in expressions full of indignity and resentment. 
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At length, Iiowever, he grew calm, abandoned his late senseless project, and even 
condescended to consult his Council, as to the manner in which these vessels should 
be employed. The Council replied, that there was no choice;—they must pro¬ 
ceed 10 the isles. But M. Duplci.x rejected this proposition; and, from an appre¬ 
hension of attracting new invectives, the Council consented to send the ships to the 
coast of Malabar,'where it was pretended that they would be in a state of security; 
as their principal object was to keep them out of the way of the English. Such 
conduct also formed a part of the instructions given to the Captains. They went 
therefore successively to Galle in the island of Ceylon, to Colche on the coast of 
Malabar, to Malic and Goa, &c. Thus did these ships, in going from road tt) road, 
and traversing the seas without any particular view or project, wear themselves out, 
diminish their equipages, and involve the Company in needless cxpences; while, un¬ 
der the command of an experienced officer, who would have brought the whole force 
of the Company to have acted together, it would have rivalled that of the enemy, 
made advantageous diversions, engaged in useful eiiterprizes, or, at least, have trans¬ 
ported to Europe the cargoes necessary to sustain the credit of the Company. On 
the contrary, what has been the fate of the greater part of these vessels?—The 
St. Louis was forced to run ashore, the Princess Mary perished from the want of 
rcpair.s, and the Neptune was burned under the cannon of Madias. With re.spcct 
to the rest, they were preserved by the resolution of the Captains, who, after 
holding a council on their situation, and being satisfied of the impossibility that 
they could any longer keep the sea, determined, whatever might be the wishes of 
M. Duplcix, to proceed to the isles, where they repaired their ships and refreshed 
their crews. * 

In the mean time the prediction of M. dc la Bourdonnais was accomplished; 
all the English force in India was united, and eight ships, among others, kept a 
regular cruize from Fort St. David to Madras; so that Pondicherry and Madras 
were entirely blocked by sea, while the Moors blockaded them by land. 

It may be remembered that, in three of liis letteis to M. dc la Bourdonnais, 
M. Duplcix had declared his absolute engagements to give up Madras to the Nabob. 
This promise was certainly inconsiderate; and it was to enforce the completion of 
it that the Moors had taken up arms. They had already marched a considerable 

* These vessels afterwards afforded succour to Pondicherry, under the command of M. Bouvet. 
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body of troops into the environs of Madras, before M. de la Bourdonnais had quitted 
it; but while he commanded in the place they did not venture to approach, or 
commit any act of hostility ; but no sooner was he embarked, than they began to 
blockade it. M. Desprcmesnil, who commanded there, instantly dispatched deputies 
to the Nabob, to demand the reasons which induced him to threaten the French 
with an attack ? His answer was, that M. Dupleix had promised to give up Madras 
to him, and that he was determined to possess himself of it, if tliat engagement was 
not immediately fulfilled. M. Desprcmesnil replied, that he must acquaint the Go¬ 
vernor and Council of the demands of the Nabob, and the dilficuli sititation in which 
he found liimself. These circumstances he thought proper to relate in his own 
person to M. Dupleix, and was removed from his command. 

M. I’arthelcmy w'as appointed to succeed him, and, by some active sallies on the 
Moors, contrived to keep them at a distance, and restore liberty to the place; he 
was, indeed, assisted in his attacks on the enemy by a detachment sent to liim from 
Potidichcrry, under tlic command of M. Paradis. The latter possessed the first place 
in the confidence of M. Dupleix. He had been a surveyor in the isles; and M. de 
la Bourdonnais discovering that he had ambition, talent, and courage, was glad to 
employ him as an olficer in the military service. At length, having asked some 
advancement, which M. de la Bourdonnais could not grant, without manifest injustice 
to the senior officers of his troops, he took occasion to quarrel with him, and became 
his avowed enemy. He succeeded belter with M. Dupleix, who preferred him to all 
his competitors; and he had no sooner received his appointments, than the project 
which M. Dttpleix had so long meditated began to disclose itself. The following 
orders now arrived at Madras. 

Extract from tlx Register of the Deliberations of the Supreme Council, on the 

jth of November, 1746. 

“ The Council, in full assembly, having maturely deliberated on the representa¬ 
tions made yesterday by the principal inhabitants of the colony and commanders of 
ships, declare to the English at Madras, that the treaty of ransom which they had 
made with M. de la Bourdonnais is null and void; and that the French nation 
now finds itself in the sgpic relation towards them, as on the day when the town of 
Madras surrendered to the arms of his Majesty, <Sc:c. 

Signed, “Dupleix, DESPRf/M.xsNiL," &c, &c. 
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The orders of M. Dupleix were signified to the English on the 15th of Novem¬ 
ber, and published in Madras at the head of the troops, with a declaration, explain¬ 
ing the new conditions which it pleased the Council of Pondicherry to impose on 
them. 

The declaration was to the following effect, 

“ 1st. That the town of Madras stood in the same relation to the King and Com¬ 
pany as on the day when it was surrendered. 

“ ad. That the English should be bound to give up all the keys of the magazines, 
that the French might take possession of the effects contained in them. 

“ 3d. That the English should have liberty to take away their furniture and clothes, 
as also the wardrobes and jewels of the women; but with respect to merchandize, 
plate, horses. See. they shall remain at Madras, as the property of the French East 
India Company, 

“ 4th. That the English might retire wherever they thought proper, on their parole 
not to serve against France till an exchange of prisoners should take place. 

" 5th. That such as preferred to remain at Madras should take the oath of fidelity 
to the King, in the person of M. Paradis. 

'* 6tb. That the Governor and Council should bind themselves not to serve against 
France; and in case they should refuse to give their parole to that effect, they should 
be conducted prisoners to Pondicherry.” 

It is not possible to express the indignation which the publication of this act ex¬ 
cited, nor the trouble and disorder which the execution of it produced. The greater 
part of the English officers escaped, during the night, with their wives and their 
families, and abandoned the greater part of their effects. Those who remained with 
the Governor, were conducted with him in triumph to Pondicherry, and presented 
as a spectacle to the people; at the head of whom appeared M. Dupleix, with the 
state of a sovereign and the eclat of a conqueror. The Jews and Arminians had the 
choice to see the pillage of their property, or to go and reside at Pondicherry: with 
respect to the natives of the country, they were compelled to fly, by zhe destruction of 
the Black Town which they inhabited, and was the centre of their commerce. In 
^ort, the politics of M. Dupleix were incomprehensible: for after having destroyed 
the Black Town, which was of the first importance on account of its trade, he engaged 
in an enormous expcnce to fortify the White Town, which was altogether an useless 
place, and not worth preserving when the Black Town was destroyed. 
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We shall not enter into a (Ittail of ail the foolish cntcrprizcs undertaken against 
Gondelout* by M. Duplcix, which failed in lour distinct attempts ;t it will be 
sufficient to mention, that the mornfication he sull'erecl, on his tioops being cotiti- 
ntially beaten and repulsed by the Moors, led on by Knglish ofhceis, incited him to 
execute an act of vengeance, which cost the Ctmipany dear, lie dispatched a large 
detachment from Madras to ravage the land.s ol the Moors; and the spirit ofdcv.is- 
tation vras, on this occasion, carried to the utmost excess; liltecn Moorish villagc.s 
were butned, with an immense quaniity of grain and clfects which they contained. 
Murder was also added to rapine and destruction j the French killed all they met, 
and accompanied this horrid enierprize with the most abominable and waniou 
barbaiity. 

An expedition so cruel in itself, and so dangerous in its consequences, disgusted 
all the Fn nth who were at Madias: the officer who commanded the deiachincni was 
loaded wiih reproaches; and he had no other mode of excusing himself, but by 
disinbiiiing topics of the ordeis which he had received: as for the Moors, they 
meditated an ample vengeance. M. Uupleix, therefore, perceiving the danger that 
threatened him, found a resource in negotiations, and obtained a peace by dint of 
treasure; so that both the svar and the peace were equally dishonourable to the 
nation, and ruinous to the Ctnnpany. 

Such a succession of misfortunes, occasioned by his own conduct, did not fail to 
mortify the vanity of M. IJluplcix, who, could not but perceive that comparisons 
were daily made between him and M. dc la Botirdonnais, 10 his disadvantage; but 
such as ventured to express themselves aloud in favour of the latter, were sure to 
experience the resentment of the former; they had their place also in the libel 
fabricated by M. Paradjs, to be sciu to the Minister and the Company. 

In Older to continue the histoiy of M. de la Botirdonnais, we must icturn to the 
Isle of France, where wc had left him, and from whence we shall attend him to the 
fatal moment that conducted him to the Bastile. 

On his arrival at the Isle of France, M. de la Bourdonnais found his place 
occupied by M. David, whom the Company had named as his successor. The 

latter had received orders to make every possible inquiry, and obtain all possible 

•* 

• Cuddalore. 

f The fourth attempt was made while the English were before Pondicherry. 

Pp 
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information, relative to the administration of his predecessor, He was at the same 
time ordered not to give up to him the command of the ships which were to re¬ 
turn to Europe, if he had been guilty of any malversations. 

M, David had acquitted himself of his commission before M. de la Bourdonnais 
arrived at the Isle of France, and was fully convinced, that all the complaints 
exhibited against him had proceeded from passion, and a spirit of mutiny. Be- 
' sides, to give the fullest proof in his favour of the uprightness of his conduct 
to individuals, as well as of his zeal and fidelity to his King and the Company, 
M. de la Bourdonnais publicly called upon those who had been injured by him 
in any way whatever, in both the Isles of France and Bourbon, to come forward 
with their charge, that he might immediately do them justice, and make such 
restoration as they had a tight to claim: but though he was now deprived of his 
government, and was not only a private, but in some measure a disgraced man, 
not a single complaint appeared against him. In short, so irreproachable in every 
particular did the conduct of M. de la Bourdonnais appear, that M. David did 
not hesitate to deliver to him the King’s order to command the ships destined for 
Europe. 

The repugnance with which M. dc la Bourdonnais accepted the command, will 
be easily conceived. Mortified to the quick by these injurious inquiries into his 
conduct, his justification did not save him from the chagrin he experienced at having 
been suspected. However, that he might pot be repro|ched for having refused to 
do his duty in this critical conjuncture, he undertook the command of the squadron 
of six ships, which were so weak, that the equipage of several of them did not 
amount to an hundred men. Nor was this all: he was to conduct these vessels to 
France, in the midst of English .squadrons who possessed the sea; and, which natu¬ 
rally made a deep impression on his mind, his wife and children were to share his 
dangers with him. 

In his passage to the Cape of Good Hope hp encountered a tempest, which dis- 
jierscd his six ships; and he thought the moment was arrived, when he and his family 
should perish together in the waves. The storm at length subsided, and he conti¬ 
nued bis voyage alone, as the whole of his squadron had disappeared. Three of 
his ships, however, having rejoined him, they arrived togetlier at Angola, where he 
had orders to refresh. As to the other two vessels, he saw them no more; and 
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lie learned, after bis arrival in France, that one, being almost a wreck, had taken 
refuge in the Bay of All Saints, where she was condemned, and that the other returned 
to the Isle of France, 

While M. de la Bourdonnais was at Angola, he was informed of the appearance 
of two English ships; he accordingly dispatched one of his officers in a canoe, to 
discover if they were merchant vessels, or ships of war: they were found to be the 
latter, and another soon joined them. M. de la Bourdonnais, therefore, was convinced 
that the information he had received from Europe was too true, which stated, that a 
great number oi' English vessels were waiting for his squadron on all sides, having 
received notice of his return. 

Determined as he was to defend himself, with his four ships, to the last extremity, 
he did not feel a sufficient degree of courage, or rather of insensibility, to expose 
his wife and four children to the dangers with which he was menaced; he therefore 
put them on board a small Portuguese vessel at Angola, to transport them to ilje 
coast of Brasil, from whence they were conducted to Lisbon on board a ship in the 
service ol' the King of Poi tugal; and from thence they proceeded to France. As 
for him, he set sail for Martinico, according to the orders which he had received. 

In the persuasion that he should meet with the enemy’s squadrons, which would 
be very superior to his, he had conceived a manoeuvre that no seaman had ever 
employed, to have saved the best of his ships, and, in general, all the crews; but 
he was so fortunate as to avoid the English throughout his course, so that he arrived 
at Martinico without any interruption. 

His ships being in safety in the port of that island, his next object was to take 
such measures as would secure their return to Europe. He had received orders 
10 remain at Martinico^ti 11 the latter end qf October, 1747, in order to be con¬ 
voyed by the King’s ships; and to dispatch an officer, in the mean time, properly 
instructed, to give an account to the Court and the Company, of the situation 
of the East India colonics. On the other hand, his squadron was not in a con¬ 
dition to pul to *sea, without an augmentation of stores and men, which Martinico 
was not in a condition to furnish. At length, be conceived a project which 
promised to indemnify the nation for all its losses; and M. de Caylus, Command¬ 
ant of Martinico, considered the success of it as so certain, that he had associated 
hiinself in it. It became necessary, therefore, to inform the ministers of this pro¬ 
ject, as appears by the letter of M. de Caylus, and M. de Ranche the Iniendant, 

P p 2 
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to M. de Maurepas. M. de la BourdonnSis accordingly left his squadron at 
Martinico, and, provided with passports and letters for the Dutch Governor, he 
set out JO find at the Isle of St. Eusiatius, some vessel on Which he thight erobaik 
for P'rancc. 

On passing from Martinico to this island he assumed a feigned name, and ven¬ 
tured in a small boat, with M. Laurent his principal secretary, and a single domestic. 
In the passage he vras chased by an English man of war, which forced him to deviate 
very much from his course; a ciicumstancc that saved his life: for otherwise he 
would have arrived at St. Eustatius at the very moment when a tremendous hurri¬ 
cane was ravaging that coast, and whose violence was so gicat, that of forty vessels 
which were in the road of that island, not one was saved. This misfortune obliged 
him to remain forty-five days at St. Eustatius, to wait till a vessel could be refitted. 
It was a small Dutch ship, which was bound to P'iushing. 

As they approached Europe, they met an English vessel, who assured them that 
war was declared between Fiance and Holland, 'fhis news rendered it necessary 
for the Dutch Captain to put into an Ivnglifih port, in order to procure a convoy. 
M. de la Bourdonnais was therefoic taken into an enemy’s country ; and, though 
he had changed his name, he was not without apprehensions that he might be dis¬ 
covered; and they were too well founded: for as the intelligence bad arrived in 
England, that he had embarked from St. Eustatius to get to Europe in a Dutch 
vessel, the ship was so stiictly visited on its arrival at P'almomh, that he was dis¬ 
covered, and conducted to London as a prisoner of war. 

There he was treated with every mark of regard and distinction; was received 
by the Ministers and Directors of the East India Company; and was favouicd by 
very particular attentions from two gentlemen, who were members of the Council 
of Madias when that place was taken, and had since returned to England. 

In short, to give an idea of the opinion which was entertained in England of 
M. de la Bouidonnais, it will be sufficient to observe, that on his request to return 
to France, the government refused any other st curity than his o’S'n word, and he 
quitted London on his parole the aad of Febuiary, 1748. On the Sunday fol¬ 
lowing he arrived at Paris, and he instantly set out for Versailles, where he had a 
confciciice with the minister. But the memorials fiom Poildicherry had excited an 
universal prejudice against him. In fact, these memorials, some of which appeared 
to be signed by all the Council, and others fay the whole colony, could not fail to 
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impose very powerfully on the public opinion. It was not to be supposed that 
such united testimonies were founded in falsehood or mistepresentation. Besides, 
the facts charged in these libels were of a very serious nature, since he was accused 
of nothing less than holding intelligence with tire cneunes of the state, of disobe¬ 
dience to the orders of the King, and of misapplication of the funds and effects of 
the Company. It was not, therefore, possible for the minister to enter, of himself, 
into the examination of an affair which would probably require a very long dis¬ 
cussion : on the other hand, it would not be prudent to leave a man in the enjoy¬ 
ment of his liberty, who was charged with so many capital offences. Thus M. de 
ia Bourdonnais became the victim of stale necessity, and no sooner appeared at 
Versailles, than he was arrested by order of the King, and conducted to the Bastilc 
on the 2d of March, 1748. 

By letters patent of the 7th of the same month, his Majesty named commissioners 
to examine the affair of M. de la Bourdonnais; who, after he had languished twenty- 
six months in prison, decreed that he should have permission to communicate with 
his council. 

It has been said, that the interest of his wife alone, who was of the family of 
Auteuil, preserved him from being sacrificed: but, whether it was from chagrin, 
or some other cause, he did not long survive. * 

M. de la Bourdonnais however was soon revenged. M. Dupleix was, in his 
tuin, obliged to render an account of hjs conduct, and died in a state of penury, 
having lost the fruit of his labours. 

Continuation of the Letter, dated ioth of March, 1748. 

This war, as you see, continues; and wlrole fleets, which were destined for our 
island, have been taken or destroyed; so that a few corvettes alone arrive here to 
announce these disasters, and they are very often in a crippled and dismasted 

condition. . 

% 

We have been informed that fifteen ships have been dispatched from the East, 
laden with provisions for our islands; but unfortunately the English fell in with 
them, and, being superior in point of force, have taken them all, except a small vessel, 
which escaped to make us acquainted with our misfortunes. We live at present 
in a ’most wretched state of incertitude, in want of every thing; and, to complete 

• It has been suspected that he was poisoned. 
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our misery, afflicted with a continued drought, which has known no interval through¬ 
out the year, but fronr an hurricane that visited us during the last month. It 
ravaged every thing, and occasioned many fatal accidents. Several persons were 
killed and wounded during it.s continuance; and, to complete our distresses, it was 
succeeded by a cloud of locusts, which devoured whatever the hurricane had not 
laid waste. Such is our present situation. See. See. 
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OIIArTEU XI. 

Lcllers oJBami Grant continued.—Some Account of Animals in the Isle of France, 

Hunting, &c.—Circumstances wspeding the Maroon Negroes, Shrees, USc .— 

, Af rival of M. David, who succeeded M. de la Bourdomum as Govmnor-. 

General—his Character and Conduct.—The Island threatened by an English 

Squadron, ifc. &6.—ill Success of the latter. 

LETTER IX. 

Isle of France, June, 1749. 

A.S the climate is very warm, I frequently remain for several successive days and 
tnglits in tile forests and mountains, to enjoy the })lcasurc ol (lie chase. 

I most frequently liunt the stag,* and the cabri, a kind of wild goat, which is very 
active, runs among the tnounttiins, leaps horn rock to lock, and delights in ascend¬ 
ing those narrow ledges and sharp points of the rocks, which are inaccessible to 
cvciy other living creature. This mode of hunting is very dangeioiis, from the 
nariow' and dillicult ways we must ticccssarily pass in pursuit of out game. 

\V c have had for some time a charming little animal in out woods, called the 
ga'ccllc, or antelope. M. David brouglu it from Senegal ;t but unfuuunatelv the 
hunters of the island have, in a great measure, destroyed ihcm. Dilfcrciit sorts of 

• The stags (supposed to have been brought to Mauritius by the Portuguese) are smaller, ,uid 
of a greyer colour than those of Europe. 

f In Senegal and on the Gambia great herds of these Vmk gazelles may be seen. It is, accord¬ 
ing to M. de Buffon, the cbevrolin, (tiagulns, Unsson.)—eennis perpusiUus, juvencus guhtcensis, 
cervus Africtvius pdo rubro, Seba, &c. " They arc, (says Bosnian,) the prettiest liltle cicaturcs in 
the world; they are not much larger than a rabbit: the Negroes call them the liltle kings of the 
stags. Their legs are about the size of a goose qiiill; their horns arc also vciy small, and ol a 
bright black: they are so light that they seem to fly amongst the bushes ; hovvcvir, the Negroes 
catch them sometimes. These little animals are too delicate to be brought here, as they can only 
live in the hottest countries.” 
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antelopes are common in Africa, Asia, and the Kasi Indies. The African antelopes 
resemble ihe roebuck in size and figure j their ears are large, and lined with a very 
ijlack hair, whicli has the gloss of ebony: their horns arc black, with fluted rings to 
half their length, and rcseinltle the antique lyre. The outline of the horns of the 
female arc less round and cuivatcd than those of the male. At their root there 
is a tuft of hair, which is longer than that of the test of the body. Their hoofs 
have the same polish as those of goats: the Arabs, indeed, call them by the latter 
name. 

The antelopes arc gregarious, and chew the cud. Their large black eyes are so 
lively, and at the .same time so tender, that the Eastern pco])lc tliink them a compli¬ 
mentary comparison for the eyes of a beautiful woman. The fijrc legs are not so 
long as the hinder ones, which, as in the hare, gives more facility in ascending than 
descending. As to their colour, the grcatci part are fallow 011 the upper parts of theit 
body, and white under the belly, with a brown stripe which separates these two colours 
on the lower part of the flajiks. 

The wild antelopes arc taken by means of a tame one, to whose horns a snare 
made of cords is curiously attached. When an herd is found, the tame animal is 
sent among them ; when the wild males instantly advance to oppose lum, and, in 
butting violently with their horns, arc entangled in the noose. In this struggle 
they both fall to the ground, when the huntei arrives to kill the one and disengage 
tlie other. 

I 

We have as yet but a small quantity of wild boars, which we call Maroon hogs. 
They arc the descendants of tliose which the Portuguese left behind ilicm in the 
woods of these islands, when they made the discovery of them. Those which wc 
breed for our domestic purposes, arc c'f the small China kind. Our goats also have 
proceeded from those left hero by the oiigiiral discoverers. 

The Maroon hogs are not so mischievous as our wild boars in Europe. They 
are very fat, as well as the deer; and the lieat allays the fierceness of the one, as 
well as the tunning of ilie other. ' 

When a stag is killed, an entertainment always follows, as the flesh will not 
keep more than two days-, the nciglibotirs are accordingly invited to panake of 
the (cast; and though this island does not produce wine,' rather from a defect in 
the knowledge of cultivating a vineyard, than any unfavourable qualities in 
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the air or thc^ soil, we contrive to enliven our festivals with the produce of 
Bourdeaux. 

M. David, who has succeeded M. dc la Bourdonnais as Oovernor, has publislied 
a general prohibition against huniing, to prevent the total destruction of the game, 
which, in case of dearth, would at all times prove an elllciual resource ; but, un¬ 
fortunately, it is very difficult to compel the strict observation of this edict. 

All the inhabitants arc enchanted with the manners of M. David, He will not 
prove, perhaps, so enterprising as M. dc la Bourdonnais, but mildness, humanity, 
and politeness, are, nevertheless, the least of his good qualities. 

Wc have here a species of hunting wliich, as w'c are on that subject, I .shall 
not omit to mention: it is indeed of a cruel kind in appearance, but absolutely 
neces.sary in point of policy. It consists in pursuing the Maroon Negroes, or 
deserters, in the woods and the mountains, where they arc treated as wild beasts: 
they are shot whenever an opportunity offers, and this severity is ab.soliitely 
necessary for our pteservatioii. It is true, that, in general, they content them¬ 
selves with pillaging what they want for their .support; hut they will .sometimes 
accompany iheir plunder with fire and sword. The danger aiising from tlie hosti- 
liiics of these runaway.s, is increased by tlie perfect knowledge tliey possess of tlie 
plantaiions which they have deserted. Besides, their old comrades and mistresses 
will frequently give them information of the most convenient opportunities to de¬ 
scend on their pillaging parties, and .second ihcif designs; so tliat they may be said 
to keep us in a state of continual disquietude and hostility. 

Our .slaves, and particularly those which come from Madagascar, are insolent 
and idle, and consequently of little reliance. They have been more accustomed to 
war than to labour; and the hope of finding some means of returning to their country, 
employs all their thoughts. Though it is neces.sary, in order to catch the wind, to 
make a large circuit in coming from Madagascar to the Tsle of France, they seem 
to have an instinctive knowledge, tljat the distance of their country is not in pro¬ 
portion to the length of the voyage: .they will direct their hand to the point where 
it lies, and exclaim, in their corrupted French, " ga blanc Id li beaucoup malin 
" li coitri beaucoup dans La mer la baut ; mais Magascar li Id.” This opinion 
incites them so^metimes to undertake the most desperate actions; and they will make 
the most daring attempts to return to their home. They sometimes regard us 
with a ferocious aspect, as they have adopted the belief, since the affair of Fort 

Qq 
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Dauphin in tlieir island, that the wine wc drink is the blood of Negroes. They 
escape into ilie forest and rnoiintains of the Isle of France; and whenever they 
find a canoe or other small boat along the coast, they endeavour to get possession 
of it, and discover not only uncommon courage, but address and agility in getting 
to sea. Sometimes they contrive to make a large pirogue or canoe of a single tree, 
some of which arc very large in this island; and in one of these they will attempt 
a passage of an luindrcd leagues. It also happens that, when they are found to 
be too nunicTous for the canoe to contain them with safety, they will alternately 
embark and swim throughout the voyage. ^Though many of these adventurers are 
lost, some of them have been known to reach their native island. 

Wc do not, however, go in pursuit of them, but when they have invaded the 
plantations, or committed some crime which calls for vengeance, as it once happened 
with respect both to my uttclc and myself. 

Being informed of ray absence, eight of them entered, during the night, into bis 
apartment. They deliberated for some time w'hether they should not murder him ; 
but perceiving he was asleep, they contented themselves with robbing him as well 
as me; and, among other things, took my fire-arms and a barrel of powder. 

Fhiragcd, on my return, at this daring act of plunder, I took a small detachment 
of soldiers with me, and remained si.K weeks in the forests and mountains in pur.suit 
of them. I killed the first who presented himself, and who was oti the moment of 
employing my own arm.s against me. Wq took the most dangerous of them, who 
had been guilty of several murders, and they suflered the pnnishmeiu they deserved. 
One of them htid been my huntsman, and had rendered himself so firrmtdable through¬ 
out the island, that it was dangcious to frequent the road.s in the neighbourhood 
of the woods, from au apprehension of this man and his b^nd of companions. 

I he arrival of our new Covernoi brought'prospcrity along with it: at the same 
time five ships airivcd from Nantes, laden with flour, wine, and other necessary 
piovisions for the island. , 

M. David* has already been Governor of Senegal; he is rich, and demonstrates 

• M. David was a native of Provence, and the son of a Director of the East India Company. 
After he had made tlic ncccss.iiy ;irraiigcnients for the welfare of the eolony, he engaged in certain 
undertakings on his own accoiin\ One of these he formed on the sea shore, for 'the manufacture 
of liitic, and placed'seventy Negroes in it. This was a very necessary estaOlishroent, in order to 
carry on the public buildings of the Company. He also built an house tor himself of stone, which 
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ihe best possible intentions for the welfare of tlie colony. He has already built a 
very pretty frigate, which has been sent to I'lance. 

As we are now at war witli England, it was natural to apprehend that our island 
would be attacked, and we have been employed in putting ourselves in a state 
of defence, which advances but slowly, thougii wc lia\c able engineers: but we 
trust too much to the natural advantages ot the island, and the trilling success wc 
have had on the attack which has lately been made on us. 

In the month of Jtily last, an English licet ol'twenty-eight .shi|)s of war, commantied 
by Admiral Boscawen, arrived off this island, and advanced within cannon shot ol 
it. Our port was ftill of vessels belonging to the (.'oinpany, with otie ship of war 
of sixty guns, named the Alcidc.s, commanded by M. do Ker.saiiu, who laid her across 
the entrance of the port. 

The English came to an anchor, as they imagined the French s(|uadron, hound 
for India, was still in the harbour. Wc woiked all night, though witli a great deal 
cif confusion, to be in readiness for the following day. 

7 'hc Count de Rcstaing, who had been commandant of oui artillery, bad, before 
his departtirc, examined the .arsenal, and having found an old mortar, had placed it 
on the point that commands the cnuancc ot the habour, before whicli the English 
fleet was at anchor. 

At break of day, wc foutid ourselves in a state to dischaigc a bomb at the nearest ol 
the enemy’s vessels, which, however, did ifot reach it; a second was ihiown nearer 
to it; and the English Admiral thought proper to increase his distance, in a small 
degree, on the conjecture that wc had a battery of mortars; and when he perceived 
that no more were discharged, he concluded that it arose from liis being removed 
out of their reach, though the real cause proceeded from the impossibiliiy of throw¬ 
ing another shell, as, by the second discharge, the mortal had been rendered useless. 

The enemy remained off the island for several day.s, and from the fretjuent 
communication between the. ships, the boats being continually passing from one to 
the other, we concluded tliat they held frequent councils lespccting their future 
conduct. 

On the sixth day, one of their largest vessels approached within cannon-shot of 

he named VEpreuve, as it was the first of the kind which had been constnicled in the island. He 
also formed plantations of cotton, and erected all the necessary magazines for cuitivaui.g it with 
advantage and convenience. 

Q q 2 
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a place where they supposed that we had a masked battery: they cannonaded it 
from break of day, without the least return, as it was nothing more than a large 
heap of faggots, collected for a lime furnace, wliicii their balls scattered about. 

In the evening of the same day wc saw a number of well armed sloops, escorted 
by a frigate, and ranging before the batteries, which, iiowever, could not reach 
them. We concluded that their intention was to make a descent at a place called 
the Little River, whicli was not guarded, and where there was a small inlet, 
through which one boat alone could pass at a time. As I was attentive to guard 
the coast, I hastened to this point with some small pieces, and arrived there at an 
early period of the night. I saw the frigate and the sloops furling their sails op¬ 
posite to me, while the latter appeared to be approaching the opening of the riifcr. 
I immediately ordered my artillery to play, and, on the first discliarge, the drums, 
which had scattered about in difi'crcnt places at some disiaiice, with orders to come 
towards me, at that signal, came beating a march: which made tlic F.nglish suspect 
that my force was very considerable, and they accordingly retired from the shore. 
I however thought it necessary to pass the night under arms. At break of' day the 
different vessels were returned to their former stations, and at eleven A. M. the 
whole fleet was under sail. 

Four of their ships, after liaving saluted the Admiral, passed to leeward towards 
Madagascar, while the rest held their course to windward, as if proceeding to 
India. It has been since said, that these four ships had several families on hoard, 
and a large ejuantity of every kind of utensil for the cultivation of tlie island, on 
the capture of wliich they had reckoned. The same report added, that we were all 
of us to have been sent to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The enemy was certainly deceived by appearances, and concluded, from cir¬ 
cumstances w'hich were very fallacious, that'we were iu a state of defence very 
superior to our actual capacity. Or they might have imagined, that the time appa¬ 
rently necessary to take the island, would interfere with more important operations 
in India. But the English fleet was not more fortunate there, as our squadron 
was in a condition to meet them. Their campaign, indeed, was altogether fruitless, 
and they were glad to winter in their own settlements, &c, &c. . 


Grant. 
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ClIArTER Xll. 

Account of the Island of Madagascar, from ibc Obse.rxmtions of Admiral 
I Kcmpenfelt*—Letters ofBaron Grant continued.—Curious History of a Princess 
' of Russia, &c. 

Tin; Isles of France and Bourbon are so connccled with that of Madagascar, l)y 
the continual commerce which is carried on between them, that the history of the 
latter is, in some degree, essential to the history of the former. 

Madagascar is one of the largest isles in the world, and susceptible of many 
advantages; having an excellent soil, a fine climate, commodious bays, and navi¬ 
gable rivers. The only commercial objects which it produces arc rice, cattle, and 
slaves. Tiic natives are brave and honest, but extremely igirorant, though they 
are so often visited by European vessels. The French lfec|uenl tlie eastern side of 
the island; Saint Mary, Foule Foint, Fort Dauphin, &c.; while the English prin- 
cipaliy visit the western .side, in the Bay of Saint Augustiite, &c. The Frerrch are 
actually cstahlishitrg and fortifying a colony at Fort Saiiu Mary. 

The subsequent communications, afforded by Admiral Kempenflt, were origi¬ 
nally received by hint from M. Reglade,'who had been in the service of the French 
East India Company for upwards of fifty ycar.s. He was on board the ship called 
la Paix, when it was wrecked on the Isle of Bourbon, and returned to France as 
a passenger, in the same ship with the Adtniral. 

“ The King Massilige appears to be the most powerful prince itt the i.sland,'and 
greatly favours the French in their commerce with liim. He has a fort built of mud, 
in the'European manner, in which there arc liom thirty to (driy large cannon, and 
a numerous garrfson of his own soldiers. M. Reglade had seen several thousand of 
them armed with musquets, and well disciplined. 

“ His palace is built in the European style, and has twp stories; it contains a reserve 

* As we lately mentioned the Negroes which are obtained from Madagascar tor the service of 
tlie Isk of France, we have thoiiglit this a proper place to introduce the observations of Admiral 
Kcmpenfelt, on the former of these islands. 
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of arms, and some articles of furniture brouglit from Europe; such as tables, chairs, 
and glasses of the first manufacture; with a palanquin very commodiously con¬ 
trived and lined with crimson velvet. M. Reglade supposed that these things had 
been brought by the pirates, who Ictrmerly cruised off the coasts of this island, 
and infested the Iitdian seas. 

“ The King appeared to h.avc absolute sway in his dominions; and if his subjec'. 
did any thing tliat was unjust or insulting to the French, h.e punished them withtla 
greatest severity, d'he French found that the country produced both cotton ana 
silk, of which they sent .samples into France, that were approved; and jteoplc, 
properly qualified in those branches of manufacture, were sent to bring them to 
perfection. On ascending a river they came to a large rock of crystal, with which 
M. Rcglade loaded several boats : he made presents of it to several persons of dis¬ 
tinction, who set an high value upon it. In the bay, where there is excciieiit 
anchorage, there is also a small i.sle, which is very fertile and commodious ftr the 
refitting and repairing of ships ; and in which the princes of the couniry have per¬ 
mitted the French to form an cstabli.shment. There arc several Arab faniilie.s settled 
among them, who construct .snitdl ve.sscls, and trade from thence with Persia tnnl 
the Rcil Sea, touching in their voyage at the Fslc.s of Mohilla and (ounna foi te- 
frcshnicnis. Mr. Rcglade was of opinion that the people of those islands send ships 
also to tratic in dilTercnt parts of Madagascar. 

“ 'J’hc Arabs arc the only inhabitants uf the i,sland who know how to navigate in 
the open sea; and the)’ serve as pilots to ‘the ships which are approaching to, oi 
dcpaiting from tlie coast. 'Flic last French ship that was among them having taken 
one of these Arabs aboard, was run aground : the Captain, being alarmed for the 
safely of his vessel, in the first tran.sport of his anger, declared he would complain 
to the king, and have his head cut off; whereupon the Arab drew his poniard, and 
killed the captain and one of his officers; he then leaped into the sea and was 
drowned. 'J'hose who remained in the ship, disengaged her, and returned to the 
Isle of Mauritius: .since that event, the trade with Madagascar has ceased. 

Port Dauphin, which was the first cstabli.shment that the French had formed at 
Madagascar, has long been abandoned, and the inhabitants of the i.sland have driven 
them from another, which they had formed at Foulc Point.* This circumstance was 
occasioned rather by the bad conduct of those to whom the'Frenrh Company had 
entrusted ihcir affairs, and the indiscreet manner with which they treated the 
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inhabitants, than by any perfidy or cruelty on tlie pan of the latter, as they are, in 
general, found to be a civil and hospitable, people j but they will not be insulted 
and treated a.s slaves in their own countiy: an error common to many European 
nations in those parts of India where they have setih d and leceived encourage¬ 
ment. None have been more subject to this error titan the Ficnch, which has 
alieady produced very disagreeable consequettces, and will, it is to be leared, pro¬ 
duce more. 

“ 1 he King of this part of the island was called 'Tom Simcols, according nt the 
P'rench pronunciation, and as he and his sister both pronounce it. They were the 
chtldien of an English pirate, and spoke the language of their lather tolerably well; 
but from their commerce with the French, they spoke that language still better. 
'I’he King treated the French established in liis country with the grc.atcst distiuciion: 
nay, they pretended that, before his death, he had settled his kingdom upon them; 
and when that event happened, they took po.sscssion of it, but were soon after driven 
by the natives from tlieir (iresumptive claiin.s. 

“ When M. de la Bourdonnais was dismasted by a violent gale of wind on ihi.s 
coast, he put into the Bay d’Atitongil, in whose woods he found trees fit for masts, 
which enabled him. though with infinite difficulty, to complete his repairs. 

“ According to the relation of a French officer, the ships of that nation trade with 
the inhabitants on the coast of Madagascar in the following manner ; 

/Two muskets; 

“ A man or a woman from the age of 


thirteen to forty 

" For a bullock 

“ For an heifer 1 
" For two heifers 
“ A fat capon 

« A fowl - 


L 




Two cartouch boxes; 

< Ten flints; 

- I 

Ten balls; or fifiecii hundred balls, or 
seventeen hundred flints. 

One musket, or twelve or fifteen pounds 
of powder. 

Two cartouch boxes, or ten pounds of 
powder. 

One musket. 

A knife, or seven balls, or ten needles, or 
a pair of scissars. 

[ Eight needles, or four balls, or six flints, 
1 &c. 
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„ , r Two or three balls, four or five flints, or 

“ A partridge, a turtle, ora quail - f 

[ three needles. 

“ A pot containing three quarts - Two knives, or twelve needles. 

“ Four measures of mead, or wine made 'i 

from honey - - - !-A knife, or ten balls, or six flints. 

“ A pot of honey with the wax - J 

Two pounds of powder, or six balls, or 
eight flints, or eight needles. 

“ When the King pays his first visit to a French ship, hcgenerally brings a jircsent 
of two bullocks, one cow, three capons, two Ibwhs, two baskets o! nee, and some 
pots of lioncy with the wax. 

“ The King is well contented when the)' receive his present with pleasure, and that 
he receives in rettirn, the usual acknowledgments of muskets, white and blue coarse 
linen, with looking glasses, flints, &c. 

“ This is the best information 1 could obtain,’' tontinnes Admiral Kcmpcnfclt, 
“ from file French officers; but as I have observed that the inhahitaius of the west 
coast of Madagascar, in Saint Augustine Hay, where I have iwice been within the 
last four years, make a consideiable progress in commercial knowledge, and 
gradually advance the price of their nicichandize, 1 have no doubt hut it is the 
same on the eastern coast, and that the prices of mercantile aitides sasy there 
evciy year. 

*' I am of opinion, that the' captains of India ships would not find it lost time, if 
thcywerc logo in search of some other commodious poii.on the coast of this island, 
where the inhabitants have not yet been instiactcd by their commerce with the 
nations of Europe. 

" We have added but little for many years to our knowledge of foreign coasts; 
and we appear satisfied with the discoveries of our fathers, as if our charts had 
attained their utmost degree of perfection.* , ‘ 

“ Captains who miss their pa.ssage by the Cape of Good Hope, and put into the 
Bay of Saint Augustine, whcie they .sometimes remain for two or three months, 
without any employment, might employ their officers and principal boat in very 
useful object.s, and without the least danger, if they had citfier a becoming am¬ 
bition, or a laudable curiosity.” 

* It must be observed, that this account was written in the year 1758. 


“ A potcoauiining three quarts of milk 
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Toe History of a Princess of Russia, ai Mauritius, &c, 

riie Baron Ciram, in his Letters X. and XI. written in the year 1750 and 1751, 
ile.scribc!!, in a very interesting manner, the .sccnc.s of dome.stic hie in that country . 
hut we .shall content ourselves with extracting one of the principal (acts mentioned in 
tiie first of these two letters, and in the secret memoirs of Mr. Duclo.s, concerning 
the curious hi.story of the Princess Wolfenbuttel, who pa.ssed some ycar.s at the Isles 
r)f ]•'ranee and Bourbon, duiing the re.sidencc of Baron Grant there. 

“ Gharlotte CInistina .Sophia dc Wolfenbuttel, wife oPC/.arovitz Alexi.s, son rrf 
Peter tire First, (izar of Mu.scovy, and sister of the Emprc.ss of Charle.s \'l. wa.s 
born the 25th of .\ugu.st, 169.}. This princcs.s, though posse.sscd of beauty, grace, 
and virtue, in a very high degree, became an olrjcct of aversion to her htisbaitd, a 
man of a most ferocious and .savage character. He had several times attempted to 
poi.son her, when .she was --aved by counteracting medicines. 

“ .^t length, he oncilar -,ave her such a violent kick on her belly, when she wa. 
r ight months advanced in her pregnancy, that she fell scn.selcss on the floor, which 
was .soon eticriinsoned with her blood. Peter the First was then engaged in one of 
his jr.>mnie.s. Ili.s son, having every reason to believe that his unfortunate Prince..s 
would not tecoter, set off immediately for his country house. 

“ The Gountess of Konismarck, mother of Mar.shal de Saxe, attended on the 
Printe.ss w'hen she wa.s brotiglit to bed of a dead child, and nimscd her with unceas¬ 
ing care. Being sen.sible, however, if the Princc.ss recovered, that .she would pcri.sh, 
.sooner or later, from the brut.il nature of the Czarovitz,, formed a plan to gain ovet 
the women belonging to the Princc.s.s, 10 declare that .she and the infant were both 
dead. The Czarovitz accordingly ordeied hep to be interred without delay and 
without ceremony. Couriers were dispatched to the CY.ar to infinm him of the 
event, and all the Courts of Europe put on mourning for the bundle of sticks 
which wa.s ititcrrcd. 

" In the mean time tire Princc.ss, who had been removed to a retired .spot, 
recovered her health and strength; when, posscs.scd of some jewels, with a sum of 
raonev which the Countess of Koni.smarck had procured (iir her, and clothed in the 
dress of common life, she set off for Pari.s, accompanied by an old German dome.s¬ 
tic, who pa.ssed for her father, Slie made but a short stay there, and having hired 
a female sertant, proceeded to a sca-poit, and emharked for Louiriana. 

K ) 
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“ Her figure attracted the notice of the inhabitants, and an officer of the colony, 
named D’Auband, who had been in Russia, recollected her. 

“ It was however with some difficulty, that he could persuade himself of the 
reality of what he saw. Indeed it was scarce possible to believe that a woman iu 
such a situation, could be the daughter-in-law of the Czar Peter. However, to ascer¬ 
tain the truth, he offered his services to the pretended father, and at length formed 
an intimate friendship with him; so that they agreed to furnish an house, and live 
together at their common expcncc. 

“ Some time afterwards, the gazettes which arrived in the colony announced the 
death of the Czarovitz. D’Auband then declared to the Princess his knowledge 
of her, and offered to abandon every thing in order to conduct her to Russia. 

" But she, finding herself infinitely more happy than when she was within the 
verge of royalty, refused to sacrifice the tranquillity of her obscure situation, for 
all that ambition could offer her. She only exacted a promise from D’Auband 
to maintain the most inviolable secrecy, as well as conduct himself towards her as 
he had hitherto done. 

“ He made the most solemn declaration that he would obey her commands; 
and it became his interest to be faithful. The beauty, understanding, and virtues 
of the Princess had made a very deep impression on him, and habitual intercourse 
had served to strengthen it. He was amiable and young, and she was not insen- 
.sible to his attentions. They continued, however, to live in their usual way, but 
became every day dearer to each other. 

" 'I'he old domestic, who passed for the father of the Princes.s, at length died; 
and she could no longer, according to the rules of decorum, live with D’Auband 
as she had hitherto done, under the apparent authority and protection of a parent. 
In this delicate situation, D’.^uband unfolded to her the dispositions and septiments 
of his heart; and proposed to add a new veil to her real condition, by becoming 
her husband. She consented to his proposition; and this Princes.s, who had been 
<lestincd f ~> wear the crown of Russia, and whose sister actually wore that of the 
German empire, became the wife of a Lieutenant of Infantry. In the first year 
of her marriage she had a daughter, whom she nursed and educated herself, and 
instructed in the French and German languages. 

" They had lived ten years in this happy state of mediocrity, when D’Auband 
was attacked by the fistula; and his wife, alarmed at the danger which generally 
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accompanies the opcrnlicn necessary for the cure of that disorder, insisted that it 
should be performed at Paris. 

“ They accordiiif>ly sold their habitation, and embarked on the first vessel that 
sailed for France, On their arrival at Paris, D’Auband was aitendcd by the most 
skilful surgeons; and till his cure was conipleled, his wife never quitted him for a 
moment, nor suffered any other jxtrson to pet form the tender offices which were ne¬ 
cessary in his situation: she waited upon him throughout his illness with the most 
watchful and patient affection. On his recovery, D’Auband, in order to secure to 
her the little fortune which he possessed, solicited from the East India Company an 
employment in the L'-lc of Bourbon, where he was appointed Major. 

“ While he was engaged in soliciting this business, bis wife sometimes went to 
take the air witb her daugbicr, in the gardens of the Thuiltcrics. One day as she 
w as sitting upon a bench, and talking with bet daughter in German, that she might not 
be iinclcrstood by those who were near her, Marshal dc Saxe passed by, and heating 
two ladies speak bis own tongue, stopped to look at them. The mother lifting uji 
her eyes and recollecting the Marshal, instantly threw them to tlx' ground; when he, 
■still more attracted by her embarrassment, suddenly exclaimed,—" Is it possible. 
Madam!”—She did not, however, permit him to finish the sentence, but ri.sing 
f rom the seat, begged him to accOmpawy her to a more retired part of the garden, 
where she acknowledged herself, and, after having requested his entire secrecy, 
invited him to .see her at. her own habitation, whci, she would inform him ol ei cry 
thing which concerned her. 

“ On the following day Marshal dc Saxe paid her a visit, tind heard the recital of liet 
adventures, as well as*the share wliich the Countess of Konismarck, his mother, had 
, in them. She conjured him, at the same time, not to reveal any thing respecting 
’Ifher to the King, till a negociation which her husband was agitating was concluded, 
and which would be completed in three months. Tlic Marshal '''cinnly promised 
"to comply with her request, and paid hi.s visits to her and her liusband in the most 
secret manner. 

" The three months being almost expired, the Marshal, on calling to see her, 
was informed, that .she and her husband had quitted Paris two days before, and that 
M. D’Auband had been named to a Majority in the Isle of Bourbon. 

" On this information, the Marshal went immediately to Versailles, to give an 
account to the King of every thing that related to the Princess; wl.c'n his Majesis 
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sent for the minister of maiinc, M. de MachauU, and, without assigning any reason, 
ordered him to write to tlic Governor of the Isles of Mauritius and Bourbon, to treat 
M. D’Auband with every possible mark of distinction; which order was punctually 
executed, according to the report of Baron Grant, who had been a long time in her 
society; and remarks, as an extraordinary circumstance, that he had seen that Prin¬ 
cess pregnant when she was upwards of fifty, about the year 1745. The King also 
wrote to the Queen of Hungary', with whom he was then at war, to inform her of the 
fortune and situation of her aunt. The Queen accompanied her letter of thanks to 
the King with one to the Princess, in which she invited her to come and reside with 
her; but on condition that she would quit her husband and daughter, for whom the 
King engaged to make a suitable provision. The Prinress did not hesitate a moment 
to refuse these conditions, and remained with her husband till the year 1747, when 
he died. 

" Being a widow, and without children, she returhed to Paris, and took up her abode 
at the I lotel de Peru. Her design was to retire to a convent; but the Queen of Hungary 
offered to fix her at Brussels, with a pension of twenty thousand florins; but (adds 
M. Duclos,) I am altogether ignorant'whether she went to reside there; hut this 
1 know, that within these six years she was at Vitry, where she lived in a very re- 

• i • 

clusc manner, with no more than three servants, one of whom was a Negro. She 
was then called Madame de Moldack; but I know not who M. de Moldack was, 
and when she married him. She is now a widow; I saw,her as she was taking a 
waift, in the year 1768.” * 

In the second of the two letters mentioned in this Chapter, and dated 1751, 
Baron Grant speaks of the arrival of die famous M. D'Jpm at Mauritius,- and 
gives an account of his first astronomical and nautical observations there, which,, 
with some important additions, will be the subjed of the following .Chapter. 


♦ This kst account was written in 1771. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Inslructions for sailing to India by the Isles of France and Bourhon.-^An Account 
of ibe tFinds that prevail in the Eastern Ocean.—A Memoir on this Archipe¬ 
lago, and the Dangers to which Ships arc particularly subject, to the North and’ 
North-East of Madagascar and Mauritius, by M. D’Apres dc Manncvillelle. 

VEssEi.s which arc bound to the Isle of I'rance, after having doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, must keep to the cast, on the parallel of 35" to 36" of latitude, till 
by 55'’of cast longitude; from thence they must lake their course to the east-norih- 
cast, and then to the north-east. They will at length gain the parallel of 26“ of lati¬ 
tude, by 61'' of longitude; that is, north and south of the Island of Rodriguez. 

“ From this last position, they will make good their course to the notth, to 20° of 
latitude. In itavigating in this manner, the great errors which have arisen from 
the reckoning of the longitude will be evident, and they will not fail to reach the 
object of their destination. 

" .^n attentive observation to the variation of the compass, procures the same 
advantage in the Indian seas, as to the west of the Cape. Its variations appear to 
keep such a proportion between them, in going from the west to the cast, or from 
the east to the west, that they may be' considered as the means of discovering the 
same errors in the reckoning. 

“ The vaiiation was about 20" north-west at the Cape of Good Hope; it increases 
towards the cast, as much as to 27"; and this, the greatest variation, is found almost 
north and south in thc^middle of the Mozambicpic .Straits. It then lessens in going 
to the ea.st; but Twas not able to make such a succession of observations as to enable 
me to form an instructive tabic. In the year 1757, 1 observed that the variation 
was 11“ 15' at the Island of Rodriguez; and 1 remarked that in this part of the FZasiern 
ocean, the same line of variation e.vtcnded almost from south-east Kj north-west. 

“ The bank, which I have traced upon my chart to the south of the strau.s of Mo¬ 
zambique, was discovered in the year 1748, by a ship belonging to the Dutch East 
India Company, called the Van CapcI, in going from the Cape to the I.sic of Franccj 
in 37° 20' south latitude, and 20° 20' cast from the Cape of Good Hope. This 
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ship sailed alon^ ii one whole day, and rcniaiked that it extended twenty-six leagues 
I’roin cast to west, and fourteen leagues from north to south. Although there 
has been no subsequent confirmation of the existence of this bank, it may, at all 
events, be prudent to entertain some apprehensions of it. I have passed to the north 
and to the south of it, but at such a distance, that I could not observe it. I re¬ 
marked, however, as many other navigators have done, that in this part of our 
course the sea was agitated, and the waves very short. 

“ When you have got to 20 ’ of latitude, as has already been observed, you must 
make good your course to the w'cst, till you are in sight of the Isle of France. 

“ The variation of the compass will determine, in a great measure, if you arc to the 
cast or the west of the Island of Rodriguez. In the first case, you will find it from 
cj^ to 10'", according to the distance; but if you observe it from 12" to 13"', you 
will then be bctw’ccn the two islands. In short, if the difference in the reckoning 
of the longitude should be on the cast, and Rodriguez should be in sight, you must 
bear away to the southw’ard of it. 

“ This island is situated in 19" 40'"of south latitude, and in Go“ 52' of cast lon¬ 
gitude,* according to the observations of M. Pingre, in 1761. Its length is about 
six leagues from cast to west, and its greatest breadth about two leagues and an 
half from north to soutlu It is very visible at sea, at the distance of from ten to 
twelve leagues; and appears from the offing, with the exception of some small ele¬ 
vations, to possess a level surface. 'Phis island is bounded to the north, the south, 
and the west, with chains of rocks nearly even with the water’s edge, on which 
there arc scattered several rocky islets. This bank extends a league and an half from 
the coast; and the north-cast side is the least dangerous, as the reef recedes sufficiently 
from the bank to admit of ranging along the isle on that side. The most commo¬ 
dious part of its coast for landing, is to the north, opposite tfie settlement. There 
is also a channel between the reefs on the south side, but it is so winding, that it re¬ 
quires considerable practice to navigate it with safety. 

“ A guard house, with a few blacks, is maintairied here to collect antic, which arc 
daily observed to diminish; indeed it is to be apprehended,'that the rats and wild 
cats, who multiply considerably there, will soon destroy the species of this whole¬ 
some and nutritions animal. 

“ The vessels which wish to touch there, whether to obtain a provision of turtles. 


• From I’.ir!s. 
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or to carry intelligence, will ^iiproach the island on the north-cast side, at the tnltalbcc 
of half a league; then ranging along the reefs, till the northern point of the isle 
appears to the south-west, you may either lay to, or make short boards, to w'ait 
for the chaloupe, which must be sent off in lime, that it may not be exposed to fall 
to the leeward of the settlement. 

“ Those who would wish to anchor in the cove which is formed by the reefs, will 
range along the northern point, at the distance of a musket shot; and when the flag 
belonging to the settlement shall appear in a direct line with the south-west point of 
the compass, you must haul on the larboard tack, steering to south-west a quarter 
south, in, order to jtass to the leeward of several rocks which line the reef, and 
where there is anchorage in nine fathom, with a sandy bottom, at a pistol shot from 
it. From this position, the point of the reef which forms the cove on the eastern 
side, will be about the third of a league to the north-east: the flagstaff of the settle¬ 
ment, half a league south-west and by south; and the Isle of Diamonds, which is 
the nearest to the piincipal island, a league west by south, 5° south: the Islet an 
Foujc, which is the most distant, is west by north, 5" north; and the point of the 
Itrcakers on the starboard, is north-west by west, five quarters of a league. 

“ To the north, 5‘"w'cst of this place, at the distaticc of half a league, there arc 
three or four small ledges of rocks, whose extent is about a quarter of a league from 
east to west, and the eighth part of a league from north to south. There is about 
eight or ten feet water in the shallowest parts. 

In setting sail from this anchorage, provided the vessel has not driven much in 
getting under way, it will be sufficient to stand on your course to the north, in 
order to pass the eastern extremity of these ledges, in ten or twelve fathom water, 
where the bottom may be clearly distinguished; but if you steer to the north-north¬ 
east, or north by north-east, you must hold rite middle ol' the channel, bctw'ccn the 
rocks and the reefs. 

“ You may also pass it to the leew’ard; that is, between the rocks and the western 
reef, by steering immediately northawest by north, 3"' west, and ilicn to the north; 
and when you are between them, you will pass about half a league over a bottom 
of rocks, which are very distinctly seen beneath at least eight fathoms water. 

It is reckoned that the Isle of Rodrigue/, is one hundred leagues from the Isle 
of France: when you have not seen the former, and the distance from tite other is un- 
certain, you must attend to your course towards the latter, wiilt continual precaution, 
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IculyVa sliould come upon ii suddenly during the night. The reefs which sur- 
round the cast part of it, and advance almost into the offing, w'ould render an 
unexpected arrival oil’it very dangerous. 

“ This island is seen at sea at the distance of fifteen or sixteen leagues, in fine 
wcailicr; though the clouds and fogs will sometimes prevent its being discovered at 
this distance. Its surface has a very irregular appearance, from the mountains of 
diircrent hcigtlis and forms, which rise from it. When you make the island in 
20” of huiiude, on the southern part of it is seen a groupe of mountains, which 
are called the mountains of Bamboo, rising above the south-east port; and on 
the northern side four islets arc discovered, which arc to the north-cast ol the 
northern point of the Isle of France. It is between these islands, that the common 
passage is made to the north-west port, wliidi is the principal place in the Isle 
of France.» 

“ The Isle Puviclc, which is the most advanced in die sea, is also the most remaik- 
able on arriving from the cast. It is visible at the distance of ten or twelve leagues. 
This islet, which docs not exceed the third of a league in length, is in ilte sliape oi 
an hay-cock. Oti approaching it, another, hut much .stnallcr islet or harieii tori, 
ajipcans, which is called the Isle an Serpent, which is to the north-iiouli-cast ' cast 
of the Isle Pondc, and is not more than a quarter of a league distant from it, 

“ The Isle Ronde is situated in 19^’ 50' latitude; and when the Isle of f ranee 1, 
made by this height, that island is more perceivable than the gicai isle, particularly' 
when the sky is somewhat cloudy, and thciy is a misty hori'/,on. On arriving liom 
the sotith, the Isle Ronde appears less, though its whole extent is discovered. But 
whether you arrive I'rom this side, or from that of the cast, it is necessary to steer, 

’ “ In tlicycar 1751,1 detcrmiiicJ, by several different observations, tlie latitude and longitude of 
the nonli-ivcst iiort, 01 Port Louis in the Isle of Franee, and the result was, that 1 found its .silua- 
tion to be in 2o‘’ 9 43" of soutli latitude, and of 3'' 40' 30" more eastward tlian the Royal Obser¬ 
vatory of Paris, which answers to 55" 7' 30" west longitude. Another person (PAbbe de la Cailk) 
h.iviug Dcc.ision to make the same observations in with larger instruments than those with 

which 1 was provided, has formed the same calculation within two seconds, that is, 20" 9' 45" 
south lalitude ; .nul 3'' 40’ 32" meridional difference. 

“ I had also dcici mined in 1740, and verified in 1751, the situation of the Isle of Bourbon, and I 
found the latiliidc of tlie unvn of St. Denis, to be 20^ 51'44", and its longitude 53''io'. I also 
found the kititiuic ol ilie town oJ St. Paul, in tlic same isle, to be 20” 59' 44". The de-tail of these 
observations will be found in the memoirs presented to the Academy, V'ol. IV.” 
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so as to pass to the south of it, at half, or three quarters of a league distance; from 
thence you must direct your course to another islet, called the Coin de Mire, which 
is distant from it three leagues and two thirds south-west hy west, 30“ 30' west. As 
this islet is in the form of a wedge, it derived its name from such an appearance. 

“ About a league to the north-east of the Coin de Mire, and two leagues and an 
half to the south-west of the hie Ronde, is the Isle Longi/e, or Plate, so called because 
the greater part of it is low ground. It is divided into uvo parts by a small arm of 
the sea, which affords a passage to the canoes. To the north is seen a large rock, 
which in its form resembles a tower; it appears to be separated from the hie Longue, 
though it is in fact joined to it by a chain of rocks that just appear above the water. 
The north-west end of the Isle Longue is high and steep towards the sea. The 
common passage for ships is between this islet and the Coin de Mire. Thus having 
doubled the Isle Ronde on the south side, you must steer towards the Com de 
Mire, leaving it nevertheless a little to the larboard, in order to escape the rocks 
which are both above and below the water, and line its north side; the most ad¬ 
vanced of which are not more than a musket shot from the shore. 

“As soon as you have doubled the westernmost rock, you will approach the Coin 
de Mire, whose western part is the most elevated, and very perpendicular towards 
the sea. From this place you must direct your course so as to range along the 
Pointe des Canonniers, which is directly to the south-west, 2" west of the most ele¬ 
vated part of the Coin de Mire, and giving at the same timee point to the breakers, 
which advance half a cannon shot into the sea. 

“The currents or tides, whose high water is one hour,is generally very violent 
between these islands; and it has been observed that they run about a league an 
hour. The flood tide runs to the north-east, and sometimes to the cast, and the 
ebb tide takes the contfary direction : it is necessary, therefore, to pay particular 
attention to these circumstances, and to take a little more of one side or the other, 
according as the particular situation of the ship may require. 

" The Isle Longue forms a sand^ cove opposite the Coin de Mire. At its south¬ 
east point there is a chain of rocks, which advance about a cannon shot imo the 
sea. As this reef is dangerous, it is necessary to range nearer the Coin de Mire, 
or about mid-channel. • 

“ The interval between the Coin de Mire, and the north part of the Lie of 

S s 
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France, is full of shoal waters; it would therefore be very dangerous to attempt 
the passage, without being well acquainted with every circumstance of it. 

“ If a calm should come on when you are between these islands, the best mode 
of proceeding would be to moor with the ebb anchor, in fifteen or twenty fathom, 
the common bottom being gravel or coral; by which precaution you will avoid 
being thrown by the current on the reef which is joined to the Isle Longue, or 
carried away between it and the Isle Ronde, where there is a great deal of shoal 
water, as well as a chain of rocks, extending from the Isle Ronde near a league 
to the west-north-west. It never breaks, however, but when the sea is agitated; so 
that this channel is both narrow and dangerous. I have passed it, and could plainly 
distinguish the bottom at the point of the reef: but though I met with no accident, 
it appears to me to be a preferable course, when one is to the leeward of the Isle 
RondSf to pass on the outside of the Isle Longue, to range along it at the distance 
of half a league, and to steer towards the Pointe des Canonniers. 

“ Having doubled the latter, you will continue your course in making free with 
the land, so as to range as near as possible to the point of the arm of the sea, 
which is about a league from it: you must then stretch out to the distance of a 
quarter of a league from the reefs which line the shore, taking care of those at the 
entrance of the Bay des Tortues, and before that of Tombeau, which advance the 
furthest into the sea. To avoid them, you must manccuvre so as to keep yourself 
in from thirteen to fourteen fathom water during the day, and in twenty fathom 
during the night. 

“ From the reef du Tombeau, the course must be taken a little more to the south; 
and you must keep on to the south-south-west, till you have got in the same line 
with the starboard point of the Great River, the mountain of the Guard-house, and a 
small hill. From this position, you will proceed to the south-west towards two 
buoys which arc at the entrance of the port, at the end of the reef of the Isle aux 
Tonneliers, on which there are two small flags to serve as marks. You will con¬ 
tinue this course till you open the most advanced point of the Isle aux Tonneliers, 
by the small mountain in the bottom of the bay; you will then anchor in fourteen 
or fifteen fathom, at the distance of a cable’s length from the two small flags which 
have been already mentioned. 

"• If the winds blow from the north or north-west, as it sometimes happens, it 
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would be useless to anchor without, when you can enter readily into the port, The 
channel is marked out with buoys, which carry also small flags. You steer south¬ 
east, and south-east by south, towards two poitus of the mountains, which are 
called Pieterbot, leaving them a little to the starboard. You will then get within 
the first point of the Isle of Tonneliers. 

“ When the Isle Ronde begins only to be visible in the evening, and the Coin dc 
Mire cannot be doubled before night, as it is very dangerous to venture between the 
isles when the surrounding objects arc but dimly seen, it would be much better 
to make small tacks off the Isle Ronde, but to take care not to get more than two 
leagues from it, by stretching towards the Isle of France, on account of the reels 
that surround it; because this being a very low coast, a vessel might find itself on 
the rock.s before it saw land. It would be very injudicious in this sea to heave to, 
or to drive under a main sail, on account of the tides. 

“ After having doubled the Isle Ronde, if the Coin dc Mire and the Isle Longue 
are visible, which may happen in a moonlight night and fine weather, you may con¬ 
tinue your course and pa.ss between them. It will be sufficient to attend to the 
chain of rocks off the Isle Longue, as well as that off the Coin de Alive, whicli 
have been already mentioned; and when you have passed the last, and shall have 
got a league and an half farther to the west, you must steer to the west-south-west 
of the compass, to range along the reef of the Pointc des Canonniers. A fire is 
generally lighted on this point as soon as any vessels arc discovered. When this fire 
is south-east about the distance of a Teague, you will have doubled the reef, and 
must continue to stretch along the coast, with the precaution of not quitting fifteen 
fathom water. » 

“ Ncverthele.ss, as it is difficult to reconnoitre the entrance of the port during the 
night, and as you may be easily deceived by the diflcrent fire.s on the mountains, it 
•would be preferable, after having doubled the Pointe des Canonniers, to anchor in 
eighteen or twenty fathom water, and to wait till it is daylight, in order to come to 
moorings before the port, 

“ It would be dangerous, with a feeble wind or in a calm, either by day or night, 
to draw near the Pointe des Canonniers, on account of the eddies of the tides, which 
arc very rapid there.’’* 


S .s 2 
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Tbe Winds -which prevail in the Eastern Seas. 

“In all the extent of sea between the Cape of Good Hope and the coast of 
New Holland, to the south of the parallel of 28° of latitude, the winds are variable 
throughout the year. It is true that the west, north-west, and north winds, frequently 
prevail there, and that they sometimes pass to the north-cast; but it may be sasd, 
in general, tliat the winds are never constant in this part of the Eastern Seas. 

" From the parallel of 28° latitude, in proceeding towards the north, at the east of 
Madagascar, the winds blow from south-east to east throughout the year: they arc 
called general winds, not only because they prevail in the Eastern Ocean, but also 
in all the South Seas; with this exception, however, that in the latter, their region 
extends to about the I'quinoctial line; whereas in the Eastern Ocean, it appears 
to be confined to between the parallel of 28°, and that of 8" to 9'^ in some places, 
and of 11° to 12° in others; particularly to the south of Java, and other islands 
to the east. 

“ This regulation of the winds, though tolerably constant, is nevertheless subject 
to variations, when the sun is in its southern district; that is, in the months of Octo¬ 
ber, November, December, January, to the 15th of April, when it may be said, in 
some degree, to change the state of the atmosphere. The winds then blow from 
the north-west, and sometimes from the west by south, particularly towards the 
change of the moon.* 

" This disposition of the winds is principally known between the Island of Ma¬ 
dagascar, and the Isles of Bourbon, France, and Rodriguez. It .serves for vessels 
to go up from one island to another, in tquch less time than in the other months of 
the year. It is in this season also that hurricanes and tempe.sts prevail in the region 
subject to the general winds. 

“ It IS observed, that in the Indies there are four monsoons or seasons, during 
which the winds comtnouly blow six months otie way and six the other. 

“ The south-w'cst monsoon reigns to the north of the Equinoctial line, while that 

• “ Though I represent here, as well as throughout this memoir, the (juarters, the full, and 
the Sjirings of the ni-.on, as producing the eh.iii;<e in t,,e winds, it must not be inferred from 
thill-f, iljat it is n>y opinion that they immediately nepend on these phases, exclusively of every 
other ( onenrrent circmnslaiice. This expression is merely employed to eonfomi to the general 
prau.ce rf seamen ; being well aware that the observations on this point are neither sufficiently 
numerous or conclusive to decide the question." 
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of the south-east blows on the southern side; and when the north-east monsoon 
succeeds that of the south-west, to the north of the line, a monsoon is observed to 
reign in the southern quarter, where the winds blow north-west by west, and in 
some places from south-west. 

“ The south-west monsoon lasts from the t5th of April to the 15th of October, 
in all the extent of the seas comprehended between the coasts of Africa, Arabia, 
and Japan, 

“ The north-cast monsoon reigns in the same seas from the 15th of October to 
the 15th of April, with the exception of the Red Sea and the Gulf of Persia, which 
have their own particular winds. 

“ The Straits of Malacca might also be added, where the winds are almost always 
inconstant and variable; and where the monsoons are of short duration. Neverthc- 
le.ss, while the south-west and north-east winds are most violent without the Straits, 
it blows moderatelv from the same quarter within this of Malacca; that is, from the 
east in December and January, and the west quarter in June and July. 

•' I'he change of these monsoons is always gradual. The variable winds prevail 
in the interval between them; but the.se revolutions arc generally followed and 
sometimes preceded by tempests atid hurricane.s, particularly when the north-east 
monsoon succeeds to that of the .south-west; that i.s, in the months of October and 
November; those which happen in April are less frequent and impetuous. 

“■ I he south-ca.st and north-west monsoons, which blow to the south of the Equa¬ 
tor, arc confined to less extensive limits* since they are not perceived in the South 
Sea but fiom tne Equinoctial line, to the 8th or 9th degree of latitude, and die i2ih 
or 13th degree towards the Isles of Sunda, Timor, &c. See. A.s to their western and 
easu rn limits, it is observed that they do not blow but from the meridian, which passes 
near the north poirH of'Madagascar, to the Molucca rslarid.s. 

“ Tire wind.i during lhc.se two mon.soon.s have, at the .same time, a very diflcrcnt 
direction fo'm those which prevail to the north of the Equator; for while they come 
on that side from the sourh-west, they blow on the opposite .side from the souih-ca.st. 
When the mous(a>!i of the north-west, which .seldom begins till November on the 
south of the line, prevails from that part, the north-cast winds blow from the 
northern side. • 

“ As to tl’.eir change, it is not accompanied with hurricane or tempest, as it 
happens with those that take place on the northetii side; and though the weather 
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may be bad, and the land and sea breezes more or less violent, the winds are never 
impetuous. 

“ Some authors, whose opinions appear to have been adopted without exami¬ 
nation, confine the south-east and north-west monsoons to 2“ of south latitude: 
but notwithstanding all the researches which I have made on this subject, 1 could 
only discover, between the monsoons to the south and north of the line, a few 
variations, which w'ere insufficient to determine the limits. 

“ In the space of sea which is situate to the south of the Equator, bctw’cen ihe 
coast of Africa and the meridian that passes by the north-east point of Madagascar, 
the south-south-west winds arc found to blow from April to October; but they 
incline more to the west on proceeding to the northward to get to the south-west 
monsoons, which blow to the north of the line. 

“ From the months of October or November to that of April, in the same s|)acc, 
the winds blow from north-north-east to the east; and near the coast they often 
come from the cast-south-east to the south-east, to rc-cstablish, probably, the equili¬ 
brium of the air rarified on the land by the great heats ol the scasoti.” 

Of! the ^rlrchipelago of Isles, and the Dangers which attend the Navigation to the 
North and North-east of Madagascar. 

" Previous to the instructions which I shall offer to the navigator, relative to the 
different courses he may take to get to the East Indies; whether he goes from the 
Cape of Good Hope, or from the Isles of France and Bourbon, it is necessary to 
infornr him of the isles and dangers which he may encounter, in order that he may 
be enabled to avoid them, and arrive in safety at the place of his destination. 

" The Archipelago of the north-east of Madagascar, which contains a great 
number of isles, banks, and shoals, has been so imperfectly traced on the old charts, 
that it will be sufficient to compare them with that which I have formed, from a 
more recent and correct knowledge, to possess a very different idea of the situations 
and circumstances which have hitherto been so imperfectly described. 

“ When we consider the position of the Isles of France and Bourbon, the winds 
which prevail in this part of the Eastern Sea, as far as the Equinoctial line, and the 
different tracks which may be pursued to arrive in India, it may be presumed, that 
the knowledge of this Archipelago should be one of the first objects to be obtained 
by the commanding officers of the Company in these isles: but whether it was from 
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too great a confidence in the authority of the old charts, or a want of precision in 
the orders given them, this undertaking was not commcticcd till a long time after 
our establishment. M. Mahe do la Bourdonnais, Governor of these isles, was the 
first projector of it, and in 1742 employed two small vessels in carrying it into exe¬ 
cution. The war of 1744 occupied the Governor in a very different manner, and 
his recall to France put an end to the useful expeditions which ho. meditated. 

“ The track which Admiral Boscawen pursued in 1748, with a fleet of iwctity- 
six ships, on leaving the Isle of France, which he was disposed to attack, to go to 
the Indies, and where he arrived in a very short time, by traversing this Archipelago, 
plainly proves that this course is preferable to the common one, that makes a north¬ 
ern part of Madagascar, as it shortens the passage upward;, of three hundred leagues. 

" I held, in a great measure, the same course as yVdmiral Boscawen, in a ship 
called the Monteran, in 1754, without encountering cither island or shoal. The 
snow Rubis, which also sailed through the Archipelago in 1758, perceived the island 
Agalcga, and continued her passage to Negapatarn, where she was taken by the 
Engli.sh. 

“ Though the success of this attempt i.s, in some degree, a sufficient autliority to 
engage navigators to abandon their ancient route, and to adopt one which is equally 
safe and much shorter, and particularly in circum.stances requiring dispatch, our ships 
have not deviated from the track which they have pur.sued since the year 1722. It 
may be necessary, therefore, in order to tranquillize the generality of navigators 
on the dangers which they have supposed in this passage, to enter into a connected 
examination of it. 

“ In 1767, the Chevalier Grenier was.appointed to command a corvette, called 
L’Heurc du Berger, in the King’s service, destined for the l .Ies of France and 
Bourbon. He formed the project to make such discoveries as would be of the great¬ 
est importance to the navigation of these seas; and he accordingly associated with 
him the Abbe Rochon, of the Marine.Academy, for the astronomical department. 

“ The minister favoured his views, and, in consequence of his protection, he was 
assisted by the Chevalier Desroches, Commandant of the Isles of France and Bour¬ 
bon, and M. Poivre, Commissary-general, who, to the corvette L’Hcure du Berger, 
joined the corvette Le Verd Galant, commanded by M. la Fontaine. His voyage 
to the Indies, as well as his return, was accompanied with many useful discoveries, 
.which I shall relate in this memoir. With respect to the means wliich he proposed 
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fo shorten the passage from the Isles of France and Bourbon to India, they are similar 
to my own, and I shall hereafter give them a particular consideration, 

" M. du Roslan, seconded by the Chevalier D’Hcrce, continued the progress of 
discovery after the Chevalier Grenier, and has fulfilled that object with equal care 
and correctness. His observations and remarks will be explained hereafter. 1 shall 
therefore pass at once to the discoveries successively made in this Archipelago. 

“ The Isle de ''situate to the north of the Isle of Bourbon, in the latitude 
of 15“ 52', was discovered by the vessel called the Diana, in 1722. The store- 
ship the Utile was wrecked there the 31st of July, 1761, from having neglected to 
refer to its situation as laid down in my chart of 1753, and having preferred another 
chart, which places it 25' more to the south. This island is a Hat bank of sand, 
of about seven hundred fathom in length, running north-north-west and south-south¬ 
east, and of three hundred and fifty in breadth, with a ridge of sand stretching six 
hundred fathom to the south-south-east. The crew saved themselves in a kind of 
llat-botiomcd boat, made out of the wreck, and landed at Foule Point on the 27th 
of Sqttember. 

“ The bank of Corgados Garayos was, in 1742, the first object of the researches 
made by the boat named the Charles, and the tartan the Elizabeth, dispatched from 
the Isle of France by order of M. Mahe dc la Bourdonnais, at that time Governor 
of it. These two vessels having made it on the 27th of August, anchored there, and 
traced a plan of it, by which it is represented in the form of an horse-shoe, and of 
six leagues in extent, running north-north-east and south-west. These two boats 
not having been on the north side, and, consequently, not having perceived the isles 
which lay off it, its small extent, and the affinity of its latitude and longitude with 
that of Saint Brandon, on which an English vessel, called the Hawk, {le Favc'on) 
was stranded on her return from Surat to Europe, induced me to consider it as 
one and the same shoal. 

“ It was perceived in 1682, by the ship La Roy ale, in its passage from Surat to 
the Isle of Bourbon; and her course, till she came in sight ot the Isle of France, 
then called Mauritius, was south-west by south, 4° west. 

From the tracks of the two boats, I was induced to give it 58° 7' of longitude; 
nevertheles!!, as the course of M. le Chevalier Grenier is mflre direct, having taken 
a mean proportion between his own course, and that of the La Royale and the two 
boats, I have replaced it in 57“ 37', that is 30' more to the west. 
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“ By the plan which the Chevalier Grenier has given of (he islets extending to 
the north-north-cast, it apjtcars that this shoal is Cort^ados Garayos, and not the 
Saint Brandon, vihcrc the Hawke ran on shoie, and wliich 1 have placed in 6 j to' 
longitude; that is, 9“ 30' west of the meridian r>f Siitat, and in 16" 38', accordii g 
to the track of the Hawke, as laid down in the charts of the Isle of France, to he 
found in the English Pilot. 

“ As to the two banks oi' Nazareth, they must he found between the irtuk of 
the (link la Digue and Corgados Garayos-, as there is no reason to iinajpue, liom 
the tracks of other vessels, that they are more to the west. 

“ The course of the boats the Cliarles and Elizabeth, from Corgados G' /ivtv 't <0 
Madagascar, make it apparent, that these two banks do not extend so inueh to n-c 
south as the old charts represent them. After having traversed the course of tiresc 
two vessels, I made a proportionate correction of tiieir extent towards tlie south. 

“ These boats, on leaving Madagascar, proceeded on the i ph of Oetoiter to 
make further discoveries: on the 27th, at nine, being in 10" of latitude, and, acc.)'(l- 
ing to estimation, in 50* 30' of longitude, they perceived a stnall triangiihn isi.tnd, 
which they su[>posed to be Agalega, or the Isle ylstcve, and they ranged clo„e 
along it, but without landing. This isle is probably that of the Assumption. 

“ On the 29th, in the morning, they discovered two islands, which were divided 
by a large bay, the opening of which lay cast and west: but these appeared, never¬ 
theless, to be closely joined together by several intervening islets. 

" According to the track of the boats,’these tw'o islands, which they supposed to 
be those eAJean dc Nove, were seventeen leagues to the north-west of the triangular 
island which they had perceived on the 27(8. 

" The boats came to an anchor to the north-west of the northernmost island, and 
having sent a party to cx'amine it, thc)j found it very flat and marshy, and covered 
with small trees, 'i’hcy .saw there a great number of land turtles, much larger than 
tho.se of Rodiigucz, and abundance of game. As the anchorage where they were 
was not good, they quilted it on the 1st of November, after having made a draught 
of the islands. It was in consequence of this di.scovery that 1 placed them upon my 
chart, as well as the little triangular isle, under the name of the Isle Astove. 

“ The two boats contmued their course towaids the east and the north-east till 
the 19th, and being, according to their reckoning, in 60° 30' longitude, and 5° 15' 
latitude, they perceived an island with very high land, which appeared to be si.x 
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or seven leagues in length from north to south. Having neared it, they anchored 
in a cove on the south-south-west side, which they examined; but as the season 
required their return to the Isle of France, they contented themselves with this 
imperfect knowledge of it, 

“ .They renewed their course on the 27tb, and sailed along the island on the 
cast, when they perceived the isles which are to the north-east, and contented them¬ 
selves with having seen them. 

“ It ma) be observed, that die two navigators charged with this expedition had not, 
by any means, the knowledge or experience necessary for such an important object; 
and though the difference they observed in the variation on this island, of 130', and 
that which they found after, ought to have convinced them that there was a considerable 
error between them to the west, they counted upon their own reckoning of the lon¬ 
gitude, and as it appeared on the chart of Pietergoos, and that of the Depot de la 
Marine (edit. 1740), near the place which is distinguished by three small islets, called 
the Trots Freres-, they therefore imagined that the island which they had approached, 
as well as all tho.se which they had discovered, were these Trots Freres-, and they 
accordingly took their departure, without any change in their opinion. Tiicy were, 
on their return, more fortunate than wise; for traversing this Archipelago, they 
made, on the 4th of January, the island of Madagascar, when, according to their 
reckoning, they were thirty leagues to the east of the Isle of Rodriguez ; so that the 
total error of their navigation was about three hundred leagues to the west. They 
at length arrived in the Isle of France, on the 28th of January, 1743. 

“ The report which they made of their discovery to M. de la Bourdonnais, de¬ 
termined that Governor (who judged that the supposed Trois Freres were rather 
some islands in the vicinity of the Amirantes, than those three i.slets), to send out 
again in the course of the same year, one of the two navigators, named Lazarus 
Picault, in the tartan Elizabeth; and he ordered a person to embark with him who 
was qualified to lay down a chart. M. Picault accordingly received instructions, 
on setting sail from the Isle of France, to take his course to the Malabar coast, in 
order to ascertain with precision the exact position of that isle. 

“ The journal of M. Picault having been communicated to me, as well as the 
draught which I now' have in my possession, I had, from the knowledge which I 
acquired from the tracks of these navigators, placed that island in 52“ 30' longitude 
from the meridian of Pari.s, and consequently 45' more to the west than it is in fact, 
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from the observation of the Abbe Rochon. I have, liowever, according to the 
latter, placed it in 53° 15'. 

“ M. Picauk having taken possession of these isles in the name of the King, 
denominated them the Isles de la Bout donuais, and to the principal of them gave 
the appellation of Mabi, which I have preserved. 

“ In the year 1756, M. Magon, then Governor of the Isles of France and Bour¬ 
bon, having beett informed of the advantages which might be derived from the hies 
de Mah/'\ sent thither the Cerf frigate, under the command of M. Moiphcy, a very 
intelligent officer, who joined to the necessary qualities of a navigator, all the know¬ 
ledge which would enable him to acquit himself with honour in this important mission. 
To this frigate was added the Saint Benoit schooner, commanded by M. Prejan, to 
second the objects of this expedition, 

“ As M. Morphey was determined, at the same time, to reconnoitre the Isles 
which the Charles and Elizabeth had discovered, he took his course, on quitting 
Bourbon, the 31st of July, to fall in with the Isles Astove and Jean de Nave, ac¬ 
cording to the situation which I had given them on iny chart. 

“ On the 9th of August he discovered a reef, on which there were two small 
sandy islets, whose latitude by observation was 9” 36', and whose longitude, accord¬ 
ing to the dead reckoning, was 50° 15'. Though they stood on their course to 
approach these islets, they soon lost sight of them from a violent current, which bore 
them away to the south-west; and notwithstanding every effort was made during 
the night to stand in for them, on the following morning they perceived a different 
island to the north, to which they bore up, and ranged along it at the distance of 
six hundred fathoms. Its latitude was determined by a correct observation to be in 
9“ 22', and M. Morphey sent a party to examine it. 

" This island is no more than a batik of chalky rocks and white coral, which is 
about three leagues in circumference, and may be seen at the distance of five or six 
leagues. The small quantity of eartjj which is found there, appears to be nothing 
more than a mixture of decayed wood and leaves, and the loftiest trees are not more 
than ten feet high. There are water-fowl in great abundance, with many other birds, 
and a large kind of crab. The shore is very steep, and at half a cable’s length from 
it no bottom is' found at l*ess than twenty fathom. M. Morphey not finditig tliis isle 
marked on any chart, named it the Isle des Ceifs, though, according to all appear¬ 
ance, itwas the Isle de St. Pierre, seen by many of our vessels in their passage to 
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India. Hcncc it i.s, that I have marked it on my chart in 49''' 30' longitude, rela¬ 
tively to the track of those who have fallen in with it on quttting Madagascar. 

“ On losing sight of this island, M. Morphey continued his course to the wc.st- 
ward, and three days after, on the 13th of August, they perceived several islets on 
a large reef, which they approached very fast, in consequence of a violent current, 
which was observed to run to the west. Thc.se i.slcs consist of a kind of chalk .stone 
covered with shrub-wood, and, according to the plan which I had traced from the 
rough draught and remarks of M. Morphey, it appears that these are the islands 
known on the ancient charts under the name of Cosmoledo, situate to the north- 
north-west of Cape d’Ambre. 

“ On the following day, being the 14th of August, they saw a small triangular 
island, and on the 16th, in the morning, they anchored there, and named it L'Isle 
de I’Assumpliov. According to an observation, the middle of the island i.s in 9" 47' 
latitude. They landed on it, but found nothing worthy of remark : it is one chalky 
rock, full of caverns, with some sandy .spots covered with shrubs. 1 he access to this 
island i.s very difficult. 

“ On the 17th, in the evening, the vessels having driven, they set sail. It appears 
that this i.sland is the same which the boats, the Charles and the Elizabeth, .saw on the 
27th of October, and which they took for Agalcgd, or the Isle A stove •, although 
it appears that their observed latitude is 18' more south. Thi.s difference is the les.s 
.surprising, as the navigators on board those vessels,—1st, Made use of an arrow 
2d, They did not correct the declination; and 3d, The sun was very near their 
zenith. 

“ On the i8th of August, M. Morphey discovered another island, or rather two 
islands, joined together on the western side by intervening islets, and ranged along 
them close in shore. He determined their latitude between 9'' 24' and 9“ 35', and 
considered them to be the same which the boats, the Charles and Elizabeth, had 
visited, and named Jeon de Nove. I have supported the same opinion; but in what 
dcgicc of longitude am 1 to place them? According to the navigktors in the boats, 
they should be in 49^" 30'; and according to M. Morphey, in 47'’; and the result of 
this determination would be, that the islets of the Assumption and Cosmoledo would 
lay in the track of all our vessels going to the Indies, although they have never fallen 
in with them. 

• Une jlecbe, a sort of instrument, sometimes used for observation, called also m baton de Jacob. 
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“ To resolve a problem of this nature, I bad recourse to the variations, of wlucli 
there is a .sensible progre-ssion in tbc.se seas, in steeling from cast to west: with this 
view I traced all the courses of the vessels, wliosc error, between their points ol de¬ 
parture, which were correctly known, such as die I.sles of France and Bourbon, and 
the land-fall on the coa.st of Malabar, were ol little con.tequcnce. I took care to 
mark the variations which had been observed, and having drawn the linc.s of a con¬ 
siderable quantity of them, I discovered that these lines cut the meridians in an 
angle of from 31” to 3^° from north to we.st. 

" As I could rely on the exactness of the observations made by M. Morphey, I 
referred to them for the intersection of the variations which he had ob.scrved, with 
the parallel of latitude of those isle.s, and I found that the two last were iit 4y" 30', 
and answered, on the old charts, to Aldabra ; the isle of the Assumption in 44"’ 55' 
longitude, and the middle of CormoUdo in 46''. 1 consequently traced them on my 
chart. 

" The cotrcctncss of this operation was confirmed to me about four months after, 
and before rny chart could possibly have reached the isle.s, by a letter from M. 
Crandinai.son, who had fallen in with the isle Aldabra, three days after his depar- 
tuie from the Isle of Anjouan. I’he position, according to his reckoning, is pre- 
ei.sely the same as that which I had given to it. 

‘‘ This method of determining the situation of the isles, and dangers of this Archi¬ 
pelago, by the variation, in default of asuronomical observations, has appeared to 
me to be preferable to that of the track oT vessels in this sea, where the currents are 
continually changing their direction. 

“ The Isle Natal, which is seen to the north of Aldabra, was observed by M. Barri, 
who commanded a ketch, in his pas.sage to India, after having .seen the Cape 
d’Ambre. The laiitude is the same as is given in the Portuguese ebart.s. 

“ The English .ship the Atharn, in 1758, discovered a sandy i.sland, with scveial 
breaker?, in 6° 57' south latitude, and thirteen leagues east from the Isle of Zan~ 
zibar. The ship Vanged along the sandy i.sland to the wc.siward at the distance of a 
league. 

“ The bank of Patram was seen in 1758 by the ship Pitt; when it was found 
to be in 4° 30' south laiitude, and 50' to the cast of the meridian of the Isle of 
Commore. 

“ It is supposed also that there is a sand bank in 3“ 57' of south latitude, and 2° 5' 
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cast of the meridian of St. Augustine’s bay. This bank has been seen by two 
vessels, and may be a contiiuiaiion of the preceding one, since it cannot be more 
than twenty leagues distant from it, to the north-east. 

“ The Panther man of war, commanded by Captain Affleck, in his passage from 
the island of Anjoiian to India, made an observation on the t7th of May 1760 at 
noon, when he was in 9' of south latitude, and according to reckoning, 5° 49' to the 
cast of the meridian oiAnjotum, and at 2 P. M. saw the bank d'Amhrc, which was 
to the east of him, 5" or 6" south, at the distance of about seven or eight miles; when 
he sounded without finding a bottom, with a thirty-five fathom line. At four P. M. 
he surveyed the extremities of the shoal, and found no bottom with an hundred 
fathom line. The variation was 12° 20' A. M. and 12“ 21' P. M. 

“In the year 1730 the ship Lc Lys, commanded by M. Ic Chevalier Pontevez, 
in its passage from the Isle of Bourbon to India, took the common course in order 
to make Madagascar: but not having seen that island, on the a^ih of June, at six 
P. M. he made good his course to the north-north-cast, 3“ 30' cast, forty-five leagues 
and one-third, till the 26ih at noon; and afterwards to the north-north-east, 2" 30' 
north, till two P. M. of the same day, when be perceived land north-we.st by west, 
from four to five leagues. He observed that it consisted of two islands, which were 
separated by a small channel; and according to the latitude which he had observed, 
always allowing for the error of his flechc, the middle of this isle would be in 
10“ 17' latitude. .As to its longitude, although I had determined it on my chart 
to be 49°, after having traced the courses of several ships which sailed from Mada¬ 
gascar, and had not seen this island in this longitude, and even more to the eastward, 
I thought it right to place it in 50“ 35'. 

“ The Lys, on losing sight of this island, made good her course north-north-east, 
when she perceived another island, that was named the Alph'onse, which, according to 
the track of this ship, since she saw Jean dc Nove, should be sixi) nine leagues to the 
north-north-cast of it, and consequently in 7° of latitude, and 52“ 20' of longitude. 

“ Eighteen leagues and an half to the north of the island AlplMiisc, or rather to 
north by north-west, according to a more correct reduction of the courses of this 
ship, the Chevalier Pontevez saw another small island, to which he gave the name 
of Saint Frangois. 

" This island was seen on the 2isl of September, 1744, by a small vessel on its 
passage to MabL She ranged along the western coast of it, at the distance of a 
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quarter of a league, where she was in eight fa'ihoin water, with a bottom of coral. She 
afterwards made a similar island, about three or four leagues east-north-east of the 
former: in the channel between them, there were thiriy-hvc htthoms water, with a 
sandy bottom. The same day at noon, having made six leagues north-cast by north, 
and being from an observation, in 5" 59' of latitude, a third isle was seen at a league 
to the west, when they had from thirty to thirty-five fathoms water. 

" The frigate La Gloirc, in 1756, fell in with the Isle St. Frangols inks passage 
to Fate. 

M. du Ro.slan, who was dispatched in December, 1770, from the Isle of France, 
with the King’s corvettes, L’Heure du Berger, and L’Etoile du Matin, to make dis¬ 
coveries in this Archipelago, made an island which he named the Isle Plate, whose 
latitude is 5“ 45', and longitude 53° 11'. It appeared to him to be about a league 
in circumference. There was a reef extending about a quarter of a league to the 
westward of it. 

“ Steering from the Isle Plate to the north-west, he saw a second island north¬ 
west by west, and he neared it without finding any bottom, till he got within half a 
cannon .shot of the shore. He sent an officer to find a convenient anchoring place, 
and the following day he himself landed to examine the island, which he named the 
Isle du Berger. It is more elevated on the side of the north than that of the south: 
in the middle there is a cut or separation, which, at some distance, gives it the ap¬ 
pearance of two islands. This cutis a banJe of hard coral, covered with a thin coat 
of white .sand, which the sea always overflows at high water; but, at low water, it 
is altogether dry, so as to form a passage from one part of the island to the other. 
It is about two leagues in circumference: the soil consi.sts of a very hard coral, 
covered with sand; the trees are lofty, but their wood is of a .spongy texture; there 
are also some small cocoa trees; and-the whole i.sland is surrounded with a reef at 
the distance of about a quarter of a league. There w'cre a great variety of birds, 
and plenty of fish. 

“ This isle is in 5" 45' latitude, and 52” 48' longitude. In coasting it, an opening 
was observed in the reef, where boats might enter to get to the island by a kind of 
causeway, formed by the ccmti ivancc of nature : the reef abounds in turtle, sharks, 
and many other kinds of’lish. It appeared to possess no in.sect but a .small red ant, 
some spiders, and numbers of Neiites : the sailors say they saw there Caymans and 
blue fowls. 
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On leaving tins island, and steering west by south-west, M. du Roslan 
perceived a tliird island, which he named the Isle dc I'Eloile ; he coasted along 
it at the distance oi a league. In tlie bottom, between the hie du Berger and 
this, there are very perceptible inccpialitics. The Isle de I'Etoile is nothing more 
than asandbank, covered with brush-wood, and may be half a league in length; 
the reef which surrounds it extends on the southern side to about a quarter of a 
league. 

“ At six P. M. a fourtli island was discovered, which was called Marie Louise. 
It appeared to be well wooded, was encircled with a reef, and of the same dimensions 
as the Isle Plate. Its latitude is in 6“ 12', and its longitude 52“ 19'. 

“ On the 14th of December, M. du Roslan saw a fifth island, two leagues to the 
west-south-west of Mane Louise, wliith he named the Isle des Nceiifs. At the 
distance of a league from it he found himself in nine fathom water, with a rocky 
bottom. It appeared to him to be .smaller than the others, buteqrrally woody. Its 
latitude is 6"^ 15', and its longitude 52 ' 12'; the uepth of water between these isles 
is from twenty-five to thirty fathoms; but on standing away in the least degree to 
the south, the bottom is instantly lost. 

On the same day at noon a sixth island was discovered, distant about three 
leagues and one-third west by north-west of the Isle dcs Naeufs. It received tlie 
name of the Isle de la Boudeuse: it is a bank of sand, coveted with irrush-wood, 
like the Isle de I’Eloile. 

“ According to every appearance, thc.se isles are those which arc. marked on 
the old maps under the name of the jlmirantes, although their latitude is not so 
much to the south by 2“. M. du Roslan made a very exact survey of them, and 
in his passage from these to the Isle determined the longitude relatively to 

that of the latter; nor is there any reason to suppose his position to be erroneous. 

“ It appears, that the Isle des Nan/Js is that which was seen by M. de Pontevez, 
who commanded the Lys, in 1730, and was denominated by him the Isle Saint 
Frangois, which the ship la Gloire perceived in 1756; and that it was among 
those isles that the little vessel, which I have already mentioned, passed in its course 
to Pondicherry. 

“ To the north of these isles, and to the west-south-w6st, 5° south of the Isle 
Make, it is said that there are three or four similar islands. They have been seen 
by a small vessel on its passage to Bengal, which went to the Isles Praslins j it 
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■was commanded by M. du Chcmin; but I have never been able to obtain any 
particular account of them. 

“ 1 he Twelve Islands were seen the 6th of June, 173a, by M. du Chcmin, com¬ 
manding the ship Saint Pierre, two days after he had lost sight of the north-easi 
part of Madagascar; and as he perceived on the moining of the following day, 
another small island, to which he gave the name of his ship, the position of the one 
and the other is determined by his course, and the distance he was from them to 
the north-north-west. 

The frigate Elizabeth, in its passage to Surat, after having made Madagascar, 
found itself on the 16th of August, 1744, at break of day, about a quarter of a 
league from the breakers that surround the Twelve Islands, which remained from 
north-west to north-east. At the same time there appeared from the north-west by 
north, to the north-north-west, three round islets, but little elevated above the sea; 
and to the north-cast, a kind of flat island, which seemed to terminate the reef on 
that point. The winds blowing a stiff breeze fiom the south-south-cast, and the 
agitated state of the sea, obliged the navigators to hold as close as possible to the 
wind to double this shoal, and, on approaching it, they perceived that it was formed 
of several others, all of which were mere banks of sand, covered with shrub-wood. 
At ten A. M. they surveyed the more northern islet to the west-south-west, four or 
five leagues; and, at noon, reckoning that they were seven or eight leagues to the 
iioith-north-cast of the northernmost isle, as, from an observation they were in 
9“ 42' latitude, it was inferred that this mass of islands was in ten degrees. 

“ It is proper to observe, that when M. Morphey discovered the shoal A’ui/t/ 
Laurent, he passed at such a distance to the north of the Twelve Isles, as not to be 
in a situation to perceive them. 

“ This same navigator.had passed also to the south of the bat)k which extends 
to the south of the small hie de la Providence, on which the crew of the Hercuse 
frigate, Captain M. Campis, was preserved. This frigate having sailed from the 
1 sle of Franee on the goth of August, 1769, to go to Ifcngal, made the isle Jean dc 
Nove on the 5th of .September, at from five to six leagues to the west. The fol¬ 
lowing night she was wrecked on the south part of the reef, and the crew saved 
themselves upon a dry bank of sand about a league within the reef, from whence 
they got to a small island at the distance of about seven leagues to the north, to 
which the reef is contiguous; and they named it the Isle de la Providence. 
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" This island is a league in length from north to south, and about three hundred 
fathom broad towards the middle. The soil is a mixture of sand and white coral. 
The reef, with which it is surrounded, begins at its north point, and then runs off 
towards the south, so that the southern point of the isle is about half a league distant 
from it. The reef continues from six to seven leagues to the south, and its greatest 
breadth, which is near the middle of it, is about two leagues. The whole space which 
it contains is filled with banks of sand and coral, some of which are above the water; 
so that at low water a canoe could scarce navigate thereand even at high water there 
is considerable danger, which must be watched with great attention. 

“ The hie de la Providence is covered with cocoa trees on the southern side, 
and to the north with a tree that resembles the fig-tree of Europe, and is of a very 
spongy texture. These trees are strait, and rise to about forty or fifty feet, having 
knots like the bamboo, at a regular distance of six feet. The fruit resembles small 
mangoes.* There is also a creeping kind of wood of a red colour, and very hard. 
It is a very singular circumstance, that the ashes of wood that has been burned here, 
having been wetted by rain, hardens in such a manner, that it is necessary to employ 
an hammer to break the petrifaction: the inside is shining like the shells of a fish. 

“ There is great plenty of turtle, and a species of land crab, which is very large, 
and good to eat: some of them weighed six pounds. There are also great numbers 
of rats, which make their nests in the cocoa trees. 

“ The latitude of the island, according to four observations, two of which were 
made when the sun was on the north side of the island, and two when it was on the 
south side, was determined to be 9° 7'; the variation according to observation, was 
11° 45' north-west. 

“ After having exerted themselves during two months on the island, in endea¬ 
vouring to lengthen their canoe six feet, and to refit it for sea, the shipwrecked 
crew embarked in her, to the number of thirty-live men, on the 8th of November, 
and fortunately meeting with a north-east wind, they in four days after landed at 
Madagascar, at eight leagues south of Cape (T-Ambre ; from whence they proceeded 
to reach Foul Pointe, where they arrived in about a month. They continued their 
course in the canoe, and in their passage, between Cape d'Ambre and the Bay of 
Vobemare, they crossed three fine harbours, which appeared to them well worthy 
of attention. 

* Cerciba, Mahot, Cereibuna. 
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“ The island was seen on the 7th of July, 1758, by the Ruby snow, in its 

passage from the Isle of France to India. As the course of this vessel appears to me 
nearly direct, I have placed this island in 54“ 55' longitude, and in 10° 30' latitude. 

“ The frigate Iji Cboiseul commanded by M. le Flock de la Carriere, in its 
passage from the hk de Bourbon to Pondicherry, perceived this island on the 17th 
of August, 1768; and although this navigator then reckoned that he was but five 
leagues more to the west, the soundings that he afterwards took, on the south-east 
part of the bank which surrounds the Isle Mabe, and others which are to the east of 
it, made him suspect that the Isle Galega is fifteen or twenty leagues more to the 
west than I had marked it. But as M. de la Carriere had no knowledge of the Isle 
Mabe, and that he was equally ignorant where the bank was situated which he had 
sounded, I have not thought proper to place it more than 35' more to the west 
than my first determination, and in more than 10° 27' latitude. 

" The Portuguese charts, on the faith of Alexo da Mota, places this isle in 9° 30', 
which is 57' more to the north than its real position. Such are the errors of the old 
voyagers. 

“ During the night from the 18th to the 19th September, 1771, M. de Kerguelen, 
who commanded the store ships, la Fortune and le Gros Ventre, found himself over 
a bank in thirty fathom water, with a rocky bottom; in the succeeding moment he 
found but twenty fathom, and the bottom continuing to diminish, he anchored in 
sixtecfi fathom. On the return of light he saw no land; and having got under way, 
driving to the north-west, he found from thirteen to twenty-eight fathom ; but alter 
having made two leagues, he on a sudden got out of soundings. While he was at 
anchor, he remarked that the sea broke very much at the distance of a league to 
cast-north-east; but such was the state of the weather, and the agitation of the sea, 
that he did not venture t® send his canoe to take soundings. He reckons that this 
bank, which he named the bank de la Fortune, extended three leagues from south-east 
to north-west; and, according to his observation, it was situate in 7“ 30' latitude, 
and in 54" 58' longitude. * ' 

“ I have placed the bank of Saint Michel in 8° 55' latitude, according to the 
observation of the la Digue store-ship in 1768, and in 57‘' 30' longitude, according 
to the reduction which I have made of her track in going from the Isle of France 
to the Isle MahL 

“ The south part of Saya de Malha, is traced according to the navigation and 
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observations of M. le Chevalier Grenier. As to the north: side of the same bank, 
I have conformed myself to the following extract from a journal inserted in the 
English Pilot. 

‘ The northernmost part of Saya de Malha is in 9“ 55' south latitude, and in 
‘ 11° 40' to the west of the meridian of Rombay. I fell in with the western part of 
‘ the northern point, where I found, on the first sounding, fifteen fathom water, with 
‘ a bottom of coral, and on the second, no more than eight; which made me stand 
‘ to the north, 3" west; and though the breeze was light, every time I threw out the 
‘ line the soundings incrcaitcd from twelve to fifteen, twenty-two, twenty-five, thirty- 
‘ two, sixty, and eighty-five fathoms, and then I lost soundings. 1 returned to the 
‘ charge, and found as at first, fifteen fathom with a coral bottom, afterwards twt'lve, 
‘ then ten; but apprehensive that I should run aground, I stood to the north-north- 
‘ east, where I had eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, seventeen, and twenty-two 
‘ fathom; and after having sailed about a mile and a half, I lost all sounding. It 
‘ is said that on the south part of this shoal there are several banks, which in some 
‘ places are dry and visible. The variation was 16“ 40' north-west.’ 

" I have found no other memoir on the Island Roquepiz to ilie south, but the 
journal of Lancaster, who saw it in i6o2, and speaks highly of its ajipcaranee, 
without mentioning its longitude; it states merely that this Admiral having quitted 
the Bay of Antongil on the 6th of March, I'oimd himself in sight of Roqt/fpiz on 
the 16th of the same month, towards 10“ 30' soutli. 1 have placed it in this kuitiide, 
and in 62“ longitude, aecorditig to which position it could not have been seen 
eitlicr by the Cerf frigate, the gouelcue tbc St. Benoit, or the Digue store-ship. 

In the memoirs which have been sent me from England, about five or six years 
ago, 1 have an extract from tli;; journal of the two following ships, the Mary, Cap¬ 
tain Mitcham, and the Prince George, Captain Lewis; who left the point of 
in the island of Ceylon, on the 15ih of |unc, 1755, to proceed on their voyage to 
Bombay, and saw, on the 2d of August, au island it) 7“ 7' south latitude, which they 
imagined to be that of Gratia, and reckoned tO'be x6° 56* to the west of the meridian 
of the point of Guiles, answering to 60''49' of our longitude; but according to 
a note inserted at the bottom of a small plan of it, which has been sent to me, it 
should be 30 ‘ 47' west of Guiles, and in 56° 58' of our longitude. 

“ On the following day, having made an hundred and three miles to the north-west 
by north, these two ships struck on a reef, running ofl' about five leagues to the south- 
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west of a small i.slaud, Vihicli they saw in the morning, in 6“ of latitude, and which 
I should suppose was the north side of the Isle of Roquepk, if the Portuguese Ma¬ 
ritime Directory had not stated, that, to the .south-west of it, and at the distaticc 
of six leagues, there were thicc small Hat islets, with a few tiec.s on them, and laying 
from cast to west, which these ships had not seen. As they ob.seivcd the variation 
in the environs, the uncertainty of their longitude engaged me to have recourse to 
it: and following the course of the lines of variation which I have already mentioned, 
the i,sland whicli they imagined to be Graiia, and I had named tlie Ide Sf. George.^ 
(a,s Gratia^ or Garcia, is more to the cast,} should be in 58" 35', and Roqiiepiz in 
57* 35^ longitude. 

“ Tlieie remains in this sea, the Isle of Sept Frercs, on which I have seen no 
other memorial titan that which is found in the Portuguese Maritime Directory, 
where it is mentioned as being in 4'" of south latitude. 

“ With respect to the islands that arc to the eastward of this, they appear to me 
loo well known, from having been so ol’ten seen by our own ships and those of the 
Engli.sh, to requite a patticular description in this place. 

" J'he i.sland Diego Garcia, was seen on the 24th of Sepictnher, 1769, l)y M. 
le Uhevalier Urenicr, who commanded the King’s corvettc.s i.’Jlcure du Jlerger 
and Le Verd (ialani. M. I’Abbe Rochon determined its longitude to be in 68” 20'. 
M. la Foniaine, who commanded the Verd Galant, returned in the month of No¬ 
vember, >770, to examine and take a plan oi' the very spacious bay, wbieh this 
i.sland, who.se form resembles that of a serpent bent double, contain.s, as it were, 
within itself. A great number of vessels might anchor there in safety; but the prin¬ 
cipal object is wanting; for though it is covered with wood, it is not provided with 
fre.sh water. Its length is four leagues from north 10 south, and its greatest breadth 
is two leagues. 

“ This same island was perceived by an Engli.sh ship, wlio, from .sight of it, .steer¬ 
ing to the north, made two other i.slands and three islets, with a reel, distant about 
five leagues to the_ east-north-east. passed between the reef and the islands, 
whose latitude he determined to be between 5” 12' and 5” 23'. I'o the north-iiorih- 
east of these islands, between 5" and 4“ 35', he found an unequal bottom ol tvvcuiy'^- 
six, seven, twenty-three, twenty-eight, nine, and twenty-three fathom. 

“ The island Diego Garcia was also made in January, 1745, by an F.ngli.di 
vessel called the Pelharo, in its passage from the Cape of Good Mope to Bombay. 
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He remarked its bay, as well as the islets which are at thg entrance of it. This 
ship steered to the north-cast and east-north-east, and afterwards to north-north¬ 
east, to the Equinoctial line, which it crossed in 73° 20' of our longitude : from 
thence taking a north-west course, on the 31st of January, at ten A. M. and being, 
according to reckoning, in 1° 55' north latitude, and 71'^ 48' longitude, he saw the 
Maidive Islands north-north-west by west. He passed between them and arrived 
at Bombay. 

On leaving the Isle Praslin, which is to the north-east of the Isle Make, M. 
Roslan being an.xious to know, on this side, the extent of the bank on which these 
isles are situated, found that it continued ten leagues to the north-east: from this 
position he steered to the east, running the parallel of 4“; on which the old charts 
■mark the island of Sept Freres, and that of Trois Freres. Notwithstanding the 
difference caused by the accidental currents, which run sometimes towards the 
south, and at other times towards the north, the two corvettes maintained the sup¬ 
posed latitude of these islands, sufficiently to be assured that they are not on the 
parallel of 66° of longitude. The course of M. Picault, on his passage to the Isle 
Mabe, in 1744, confirms this truth: if, on the other hand, it is considered that the 
Amirantes are placed on the old charts about 2° more north than those wliich have 
been seen by M. du Roslan, it may be presumed that there is a similar difference 
respecting the Sept Freres and the Trois Freres. 

“ As his orders pressed his return to the Isle of France, he could not run the 
same latitude more to the east, and accordingly took his course south-east by south, 
and south-south-east, in order to make Diego Garcia. On the 2d of March, he 
saw land at eleven P. M. at'the distance of a league and an half; but without be¬ 
ing able to find any soundings. Having manoeuvred during the whole night to keep 
the land in sight, they neared it at bceak of day, and perceived three island.s, each 
of them encompassed with a chain of rocks, which extend about a quarter of a league 
off the coast. They are very low, but covered with very lofty cocoa-trees, and 
other wood of inferior height. The two fi|gt are about a league and one-third in 
circumference. The third, which appeared to consist of several islets separted from 
■each other, but connected, as it were, by breakers, was supposed to be about two 
leagues in length; nor is there any reason to conjecture that the channels of these 
■isles admit of a passage. 

“ As the sun was very near the zenith, M- du Roslan observed the meridian 
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altitude of several stars, and from the result of his observations he concluded, that 
the latitude of the northernmost isle was 5° 59'. The second, which is four leagues 
to the south-south-west of the first, is in 6“ 10'; and the third, being about three 
leagues south by south-west of the second, is iti 6“ 20'. Two days after, having 
m&it Diego Garcia, vihos^ longitude has been determined from the observations of 
M. I’Abbc Rochon, be inferred from thence that the longitude of these islands was 
67° 34'. The number of them induced me to suspect that they are those which 
former navigators named the Trois Freres. 

" To the north-north-east, 5° north of the island of Diego Garcia, and twelve 
leagues cast-south-east of the islets discovered by the English vessel, which have been 
already mentioned, are the islets which M. Picault fell in with on the 16th of April, 
1744, in his passage from the island Rodriguez to the Isle Mabd. The direction 
of his course leads to them; nor is it to be presumed that there has been any essen¬ 
tial difference in this passage. On the preceding evening he found himself off a 
bank in 5° 55' latitude, where the depth was unequal, from forty-five to eleven, 
nine, twenty-five, and forty fathom. From thence having taken his course to the 
north, he found himself in the midst of twenty-two islets, and passed through them 
in 5‘’3o' latitude to proceed to the west. From the examination that was made 
of the islets, they were found covered with cocoa-trees, and their elevation was 
from twelve to fifteen feet above the level of the sea. The largest of them was about 
half a league in length: some of them were very small, and entirely surrounded with 
reefs. All the charts, in their representation’of this little Archipelago, coincide with 
the plan given of them by M. Picault, under the name of Peros Banbos ; but it 
is placed there a degree too much to the south. 

“ The island of Cbagas, as well as the shoal waters which arc in its environs, was 
seen in the year 1763, by the ship Pitt, in latitude, and its longitude deter¬ 

mined by an observation made by Mr. Stevens, of the mean distance of the sun and 
moon, in 71° of our longitude, or 25' cast of Greenwich. He discovered also, 
eighteen leagues to. the north-west of this i.sland, in 6° 40' latitude, five or six little 
islets, which had been seen in the latter end of December, 1756, by M. de Surville, 
who commanded the ship the Due d’Orleans; and about twenty leagues to the east, 
he found himself on shoaj water, such as the ship Pitt had seen, according to a 
draught of it which has been communicated to me, in seven fathom, and three 
leagues to the south-south-east in ten fathom. 
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“ At forty-five leagttes north by north-west of the island of Chagas, between 4° 39' 
and 5“ latitude, there is a bank tliat w'as discovered by the English ship the Speaker, 
of which a draught has been sent to me. The depths were there found to be very 
unequal, from twenty-two, to twenty, five, six, and eight fathom. This vessel having 
anchored to the south, the longitude was calculated by observation of the mean 
distatice of the sun and moon, and found to be 73° 2'cast of Greenwich, which 
answers to 70“37' cast of Paris. 

“ As to the Isl<'.s Ada, the most recent information with respect to them proceeds 
from M. Moreau, who fell in with them in the boat the Favori, in 1757- Accord¬ 
ing to the latitude which he observed, these isles should be in but having remarked 
on his journal, by comparing the observations that he had made of the latitude of 
places well known, that the instnnnent which he employed gave them from 18' to 
20' too much to the north; it would follow these isles must, in the same propor¬ 
tion, be too much to the south. And hence it is that M. Ic Chevalier (frenicr, who 
followed in the King's corvettes the LTIenrc dti Berger and the Verd Galanl, the 
parellel of 5", did not perceive these isles, which are not discoverable but when yoti 
arc close upon them. As to their longitude, I believe that it must be placed in 
75° 30', and not in 73", according to the reckoning of M. GrentiT; as in pricking 
the course of M, Moreau, he should have passed in sight of the island of Cbagai', 
or over the shallows near it, though at the same time he bad not seen it. 

“ The same dav on which M. Moreau saw the Isles Ada, he discovered others ii> 
the south-south-east; which appear to be those that the ship L.ondon fell in with, 
in 5" 39' latitude, and 5“ 20' to the west of the east part of the Isle of Ceylon, in 
6° 39' latitude. A draught of them has been transmitted to me, as well as of the bank 
•which extetids to the south of these isles, which I believe to be those of Caiidii. 

“ M. Moreau was anxious to make himself acquainted with the Adu isles, and 
accordingly sent a canoe, with an officer and eight men, to examine them; but he 
war, compelled by the winds and currents to abandon his canoe and people, and 
pursue his course to India. ‘ 

“ In this situation, the officer and his men, after much difficulty and danger, 
landed on these islands on the eglh of March, 1757. They are about twelve in 
number, and surrounded with reefs. The deserted seamen, however, found where¬ 
withal to sustain them, by cocoa-nuts, which were in great abundance, and birds 
which they contrived to kill. They continued wandering about from one island to 
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the other, in scardi of food, and in a state of uncommon misery and distress; nay, 
they were even on the point of losing their canoe, which was become their only 
resource. 

“ After having sojourned on these islands till the winds set in which would take 
them to India, and having constructed a catamaran, to carry the provision of 
cocoas requisite for their sustenance, as well tis nia<ie the iK ccssary cordage from 
the filaments of the cocoa, they departed from the isles on the aad of Jutie, and 
took their course toward.s the coast of Malabar, without any guide hut the suii and 
the stars, and their own maritime c.xpciicnce; as during thcii abode on the islands 
they had lost their compass. 

“ On the aqtli, their catamaran oveisct, and they saw themselves reduced to the 
small ])rovision of cocoa-nuts in the ctiiioc, which lasted only till the loth of [uly, 
when they were actually without food. From that peritxl they every day stiirercd 
from the weakness incident to their situation, and the painful conse()nciK:c.s of 
luinger and thirst. At length, however, a period was put to their sullerings, 
and they landed at Canaiwic ; from thence they proceeded to Mabc, and so on to 
Fondiclicrrv.” 
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CHArTEll XIV. 

The Course by Ihc Eusf of Madagascar, during the Period that the South-ivesl 
Monsoon prevails in India, extracled from M. d'Apres. 


1 r you .should not clioose to go to India by the channel of Mozambitjue, you may 
equally make your pa.s.sage by the east of Madagascar. Thi.s track is better suited 
to ships which cannot reach the channel before the 15th of August, on account of the 
feeble winds, calms, and variable weather which prevail there in that .sca.soit, in.stead 
of the fresh winds that never fail to blow to the eastward. Iti case you .should 
want to put into any port for water and refreshments, which long voyages tender 
sometimes indispensable, they may be ea.slly procured at Foil Dauldiin, at Foul 
Fointe, and othet place.s on the east coa.st of Madaga.scar. 

" To make thi.s passage, after having doubled the Cape of Good 1 fopc, and being 
secure of your point from the view of tlie cape, or the soimdings of the bank des 
Aiguilles, you will continue to get to the ca.st, on the parallel which I have men¬ 
tioned, as far as 44 or 45^' of longitude. From thence steering to the north-ea.st, 
atid afterward.s to the north-noiih-east, (an allowance being made for the variation 
and the drift) you will proceed to join the parallel from 26' to 25 of latitude by 
50' of longitude; and tins precaution appeans to me to be sufficient to prevent the 
errors of oidinary navigation.* 

* “ It were to be vvislied lh.it those who have tlic commanti of vessels, or at lca.st those who may 
contribute to the right dircclioii of them, by tlieir opinions, w'cre qu.dificd to determine the longitude 
at sea, by the distance of tlie moon fioin the sun or star*, whicii gives a sufficient approximation 
to perceive and avoid the errors of reckoning. The English N.autical Almanac, whose Ephemeris 
has given, since the year 1774, an c.ttract of every thing that is most essential fot these observa¬ 
tions, abridges, in a great degree, the labour of calculation, as well as many other books, which 
have been published in Enghind on this subject, .and render this method intelligible to well informed 
pilots. A considerable part of the E,nglish navigators, as well as many in France, use them at 
this time with success; and nothing can contribute more to the safety of navigation, particu¬ 
larly when the place of destination is already determined with e.xactness. The course, then, that I 
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“In this state of uncertainty, you must take care not to reach, (luring the niglit, 
the latitude of 25“ 45', which is that of the south part of Madagascar : however 
that coast has no soundings offshore, but to the west of Cape Saint Mary. 

“ When it is designed to touch at Fort Dauphin, situated in 25" 5' latitude, it 
will be proper to near the land in 24“, or at least in 24" 30', in order not to miss it 
from the rapidity of the currents, which run towards the south, as much as 48', or 
sixteen leagues in twenty-four hours. To avoid therefore tlie effects of it, during 
the tiight, on aigiroachittg Fort Dauphin, if the weather should be siilhciently 
favourable, and there should be a sandy bottom, the best way would be to cast 
anchor; but if the breeze is too strong, the ship must remain under sail. 

“ When you make the land in 24", you will perceive a chain of very higli moun¬ 
tains; and in 24“ 15'to 18', you will see a mountain in the form of a sugar-loaf, 
blended with lesser ones on the sea side. Then sailing along the shore at the dis¬ 
tance of a league and an half, you will perceive, across the isles Saint Lure, some 
small iO( hy hanks off the shore, situate between 24'35' and 24“ 45'; and continuing 
to range along the coast at the same distance, you will jierccivc a point to the 
south-west by west, which will appear at first to be iiisuluted, and represents two 
mountains more flat than round. Several navigators have erroneously taken it litr 
the point d'llaperr ■, that which succeeds, with summits also more flat than round, 
is not that object, but the third that is afterwards seen, whose pointed summits serve 
as distinctive landmarks, is the point d'lta/pere. 

On approaching the second point, and sailing along the coast at the distance of 
a league, I perceived some shoals, the most distant of which appeared to me to be 
three quarters of a leagite from the shore ; and to avoid them, it is necessary to keep 
at the distance of a league and an half. 

“ The rock d’ltapcre, which is vxtry discoverable by its breakers, is the most 

give, will be susceptible of modification, since it will be sufficient to keep yourself from twenty to 
twenty-five leagues to"wImlwanl of the j)l.ices where you may wish to land, to prevent the grcattsl 
error of that approximation, and not eighty leagues, as I propose in this example. 

“ The success of marine clocks, or time pieces, which on the frigate ta Flore, commanded by M. 
de Verdun dc l.i Crenne, I.ieutenant in the Royal Navy, have never failed to give the Imigitiide 
with a precision altogether astonishing, encourages the expectation that the longitude will at length 
be discovered, by this method, which is the most expeditious, since the error has never exceeded 
20' in six weeks.” 

X X 2 
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c'crtain mark to distinguish tire point, from wliich it is distant about a third part of 
a league to the south : there is no passage between them. 

“Two leagues to the wcst-smith-wi's! of this rock, is Fort Dauphin. The coast 
between the point d'ltuperc, and that where the fori was placed, forms a rove, called 
Tolo/igbarc by the itativcs, and Dauphin Cove liy the French, who were formerly 
established there. Tlic reinain.s of their fort arc still visible. It is in the small bay 
iormed by tl;c point, where die ships generally go. 

After having tanged I'or a (jiiaitcr of a league along the rock d'llapc’c, you 
must steer towaids the jioint of Fort Dauphin. This jioitit is surrounded with a 
reef at a cable’s length, and within it is the best anciiorage. I'hc poitit d'l.'aprrc 
should teinain to the cast, rp or 6 south of the compass; the rock at east b\ south¬ 
east, atid the extremity of the breakers, the nearest to the anchoiagc, south-east iiy 
cast. 'Flic larboard aticlior should be in the noitli-cast in seven fathom, witii a sandy 
bottom; diat of the starboard at etrit-sonlli-e.ist in six fathom, having fioin twenty, 
to twenty-eight feet water undei die ship. Anoibcr anchor should be carried astcui, 
to the nortli-w'cst. 

“ If there is not sufficient day-light to get into the road, yoit must iirsi double 
the rock d’llapcre, atid then atichor in the cove, il'tlic weather will pcnnii; at the 
same time paying die necessary attention to the nature of the bottom, which is tioi 
every where the same. 

“ W’ater may be found on the shore of the cove, by digging in the sand, which 
will be very good for cattle and culinary purposes; but to obtain better, it must be 
fetched by the blacks in barrels, from more distant springs. 

“ 'I bis country is under the government of several chiefs, of whom it is prudent 
to be aware; it is necessary therefore to be vigilant, and to maintain good order. 
This precaution is not only necessary at P’ort Dauphin, but also in every other 
place in Madagascar, where the voyager puts in for refreshment. 

“ Fold Poinle being IVccjucntly preferred to Fort Dauphin, as it is more easy of 
approach, affords a better anchorage, and is inhabited by a bcuer kind of people, 
it will be right, after having reached the parallel of 25” of latitude, without seeing 
land, or any of tiio.se iiKlicatioii.s which announce a proximity to it, to steer to the 
northward during die day, and north-north-east during die night, to r8^ 10' lati¬ 
tude, when it will be necessary to make the land, in order to reconnoitre the hie 
mix Prunes. It is a .small islet, situate in 18 ' 7' of latitude, two leagues to the 
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nortli-iionh-cast of ami about two ihird'i of a league from the titan:,: 

part ol the Madagascar shore. The trees with which it is covered arc visible ai 
the distance of live leagues, 

“ Thicc leagues to the iiorih-north-cast of the hie aiid' Vnmes, brcakcr.s are 
vi.sihle which arc occa.sioncd by a bank of rocks. ,A league and an half fui titer on 
the same line, there is a shoal, W'ith three Ihthom water; and ani'ther at a league to 
the uonh-north-ca.st of the latter, in four fathom vratcr, on which 1 have .stiuck. 
'i'he.se dangers are but a league from the coast. 

“ 'I'hc land of Madagascar, from the Isle mix Prunes to Foul Poiiite, i.s of a mo¬ 
derate height, very unequal, and coccred with wood; it afterwards ri.se.s by sintill 
degice.s, and in the interior part, double and triple high mountains are vi.siblc. Ihc 
thorc, wliich is ol while sand, i.s bordered with a breaker at the di.stancc of three 
e.ihle'.s length. When the Isle aiix Prunes i.s on the north-west point of the corn- 
pa,';. at the distam e (jf airout two leagues, a .small nioimtaiu is seen to the north, which 
appioachcs neater than any other to the sca-sliore, and forms two paps, which arc 
called the Paps, oi Mamcllcs de Natle, from a village of lliat name, where the nativc.s 
.•.ometiincs hoi.si a w'hite flag. Many ve.ssels have taken this place for lu)ul Poinle, 
which is distant fium it three leagues to the north. It i.s \cry easy, however, to 
avoi.'l that error, oti ohserviiig that, from the village of Natle, the Isle aii.v Prunes 
is alw'at s \'isible, whereas it cea.ses to be seen on approaching Foul Poinle. 

“ W'licn you lose sight of die Isle aux Prunes, and that it rests upon the compass 
at 30' south-west, then I'anl Poinle is 15" to the north-east. 

" The cove of Foul Poinle, wliere the ve.ssels anchor, is formed by a large 
reef, which begins at the third of a league lielow the village, and c.xtends after¬ 
wards three (]uartcrs of a league to die north-uurth-ca.sl. You must approach it 
within a (juartcr of a league, and rangK along it, so as to doable u.^ northern point 
at a good cable's length. The breakers are very vi.slhle theie, luit they appear less 
at high water, and with a light breeze. From tlicncc, keeping the wind, you will 
come to an anchor under shelter of the reef in .six fathom, witli a sandy bottom, 
mixed with mud. 'Fhe iiorihern point of tlie reef will remain to thcca.st by north, 
and east-north-east ; the southern point of the rove .south by west, 5" west; the 
village to the soutli-we.st the third of a league.* I'hc northernmo.st hmd towards 

“ * By a course of observations of t!ic sun aiul .Oars, I determined the Jatitude of ilic village 
of Foul Poiute to be in 17" 41' ao". ] also observed during the night from the 30th tu the 31st 
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Mauivoul to the north by north-east, at the distance of six or seven leagues. Ships 
moor there east-north-east, and west .south-west; when it is necessary to remain there 
some time, it will be proper to heave out a third anchor, on the north-west side. 

“ Within the reef of Foul Pcinte there is a small cove, in which large ships 
may enter, the bottom being from six to seven fathom. The only difficulty is to 
stretch the ciibles in such a maimer as not to rub against the rocks ; to be there 
in perfect safety, iron chains are absolutely necessary, and the vessel must be secured 
with four hold-fasts, to prevent her from swinging. 

“ It is an easy matter to traffic for all the necessaries that may be wanting; at 
the same time the inhabitants arc to be mistrusted. As the port is filled with banks, 
before you send the boat, it is proper to wait till high w'ater. .At all events, Foul 
PoifiU' should not be frequented but in the finer season of the year, as the reef is 
capable only of affording shelter in moderate wcathei. I pas.s on now to the de¬ 
scription of the Island of Sainte Marie and Aniongil Bay, where ships may also 
approach. 

" Thirteen leagues and an half to the north-north-east, 5 east of Foul PoinU 
road, is the south point of the isle of Sainlc Marie, situate in 17'5' l.itiiucle. I ins 
island, which the natives of the country call Nossi Ilibrabim, or Isle d'Abrabam, 
extends north-east by north to 16'33', which is the situation of its northern point. 
The channel that divides it from Madagascar is a verv fine one, attd ships ol 
any size may pass through it. Its narTOwest part, which is about the middle of 
the island, is a league attd two thirds from the point de I'Arcc in Madagascar, and 
the southern point of the cove of Lokinsin on the i.slc Sainte Marie. From the 
point de I’Aric, there extends a bank to the east-north-cast, about the third of 
a league in iengtb, in from two to three fathom water. The point of Lokinsin is 
also surrounded by a reef, but in the midst of a channel, whose depth is from forty 
to forty-five fathom. 

" The southern point of Sainlc Marie is fonmed by a flat islet, which is .separated 
by a channel, about a stone’s throw in breadth. This i.slet is surrounded by a reef, 
which extends near half a league to the south; and all the eastern part of Sainte 

of July, 17571 an eclipsr of tlie moon, which was equally observed at Marseilles, Toulouse, Souen, 
and Beziers, ot wliich I have received the correspondent obscrv.rtions; from whence 1 concluded 
that Foul PoinU was 3'' y' 5" more to the east than Paris, and consequently in 47" 16' 15" cast 
longitude.” 
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Marie is equally inclosed in breakers. In many places ofl' the southern coast, 
there is eighteen or twenty fathom water. 

“ On the west side, at about two leagues IVom the stniihcrn point, there is a large 
cove, about a league in breadth, north-east and sonih-wcst, and at the extremity 
of it a small islet, named the Isle aux Ciiilles, under whose land small vessels may 
find shelter. Wc had formed a settlement there in 1750, which the character of 
the inhabitants, joined to the unwholesomene.ss of the climate, compelled us to aban¬ 
don. In order to anchor in the cove, you must range along the southern side ol 
Salute Marie, in from eighteen to twenty fathom ; and after having doubled a 
large rock which is at the south-west point, you will cast anchor to the north of 
tlie hlc aux Cailles, in from eighteen to twenty fathom water. In this position the 
Pvinte dc I’Aree appears to the north, at the distance of four leagues. 

“ The Bay of Antongil, called by the natives Maughabei, derives its former 
name from Antonio Gillo, a Portuguese Ciaptain, who made the first discovery ol 
it. It is thirteen or fourteen leagues in length, from north to south, and from seven 
to eight leagues in breadth, north-cast by east 5“ north, and south-west by west 5* 
ioiiih, between Cape Bdtonnes and the Point Baldricbe. In order to enter it, you 
may range along cither side, according to tlie direction of the brecz.e. The depth 
of the water, as well as the quality of the bottom, arc the same in three parts of 
the bay, when the depth diminishes to thiity, twenty-five, twenty, and fifteen 
fathom. 

“ At the extremity of the bay there aiv' several islets, the principal of which is 
called Mans, or Marotte, whose extent is not more thati eight or nine hundred 
fathom, from north-cast to south-west, and about a third of a league from the 
nearest part of the coast. It is in 15" 25' latititudc. 

“ To the south of it arc four others of smaller dimensions, the most distant of 
which is not more than two leagues from it. The common anchoring place is to 
the north of the islet Maros, at the distance of a gun-shot, and opposite two small 
coves formed by the sands, in from eleven to twelve fathom. 

“ Water and wood arc obtained with great case, and the tents arc certainly more 
secure there than on the main land, where the traffic is carried on for provisions. 
The river is to the noitb-north-west of the islet Maros. Large boats may enter 
there, and the sea rises five feet at the new and full moon. 

“ In order to get to the north, on leaving the Bay of Anlongil, you must range 
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along the eastern side, availing yourself at the same time of the breezes and tdtb 
tides, and siceritig towards the Point Baldricbe. To the south of that point there is 
a small islet named Behe.nUr, to the south of which those vessels come to an anchor 
which carry on the trallic of this place. I'he coast which extends two Icagtics to 
the cast, is lined by a icef about two-thirds of a leagtte from it, to another islet called 
AIojHiite, from whence the coast runs four leagues to the north-cast by north, 
and aftcrwiiids noiih-north-east from 3 ’ to 4” noith, ns far as the East Cape, which 
is situate in 1 5 ' 15' latitude. As it is also lined with reefs which advance, in many 
places, twr)-thnds of a league into the sea, it is ncccssaiy to keep at the distance 
of a league from it, in order to avoid all [los.sibic danger. 

“ From the East Cape, the coast takes a western direction, and runs onl) to the 
north by north-west 3“ west, to the Bay ot Fobemaw, situate in 13 26' latitude ; fiom 
whence it continues to extend, in the same line, to Cape d’ylmbrc, which is the 
northernmost point of Madagascar, and is in 1 2‘^ 5' latitude. 

“ The Bay oh' Vohcmarc, or Rocmaro, .so called from the Pouuguese Captain 
who made the discovery of it, is nothing mote than a cove, lined by a reel' on 
which there arc several islets. It is supposed that between tiii.s hay and the Cape 
d'Amine there are other bays, but I have never been able to procure any descrip¬ 
tion of them. 

“ I must also observe, respecting the eastern coast of Madagascar, that Fort 
Dauphin is generally healthy, in all .seayais; that from Foul Poi/ile, which is only 
so in the bad season, the country is unw'nolesoinc in proportion as it advances to 
the nortli; and to preserve the crew from the diseases which prevail there in the 
sickly season, after the end of November, care must be taken not to permit any one 
to .sleep on slioic, and that cveiy one should return on board at the approach of 
niaht. ‘ 

“ WHicn ships going to India do not put into Madagascar, and only pas.s to 
the east, it is necc'sary to lake a view of it to rectify their cour.se. Thus, after 
havint' reached, as 1 have already said, the parallel of 25'" of latitude, if, by making 
good the course to the north during the day, and the north-north-cast during the 
night, you shou.d get to 15° tT latitude, without seeing Madagascar, which would 
be the cfTccl of a diflerence to the cast,* then you must steer to the west-north-west, 

“ • 1 .aiti sensible that these difllreiiccs are rare, and lliat they arc ofteiier found to the westward 
tiian the eastward. The txamplc of the ship La I'uix, in 1749, which made the land to the south 
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lilt you get a sight of it; and havii\g neared the land at the distance of four leagues, 
vou must stretch on till you sec Cape d'Ambre. 

■ “ The currents at the opening of the cape, take (heir course with great rapidity 
towards the west, so that the ships whish are bound to (^uerimbc or Mozambique, 
in passing to the north of Madagascar, must reckon on a diilcrence towards the 
tvest, proportioned to the time employed in the passage. Many voyagers have 
found it twenty leagues in twenty-four hours. An inaitcniion to this circunist,iucc 
has indeed proved fatal to several vessels, who have run upon the coast of Africa 
during the night, when it was supposed that they were at a considerable distance 
from it. 

“ As to the vessels which proceed to India, after having made Cape d’Ambre, 
they must make good their course due north, and continue it till within 5" of kuitude ; 
they must afterwards proceed to the nortii-cast, as far as the Equiuoctial line, when 
die course must he regulated according to the principles laid down in the beginning 
of this insiruciion.’' 


of }^^ozu?nhIguc, to the islet Al.if mnlc, situate in i6'* iH' latilmic, aiul 'jc' loiigltiul'.. wliilc ic; 
reckoiimg wa<; in 46'^’ 30' loiighiiclc, is singular in its kind; and whatever iiiigfif he tlic catu.e ei 
such an error; when, by an examination, in the journul of ihi.s ship, oftlie variatiuiis whicli w.i.- 
daily observed, even at the land-fall, it must appear very extraordinary, that it had not been 
cViscovcaJ long before, that it had not got sulHckntly to the castwaul; tltal it vyas in llic 
Mo/.ambi<pie clunncl, luthcr than to the cast of Madagascar.’* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

'Fbe Course, on leaving' I he Isles etf France and Bourbon lo piocced to India, during' 
the Souih-xvesl Monsoon.—The Course, from the Cape of Good Hope to India, 
during the Soulb-ieest Monsoon, passing in ihc East, and in Sight if the 
Island Rodnguci .— f'oyage lo India during ihc North-easi Monsoon. 

“A r tlio coinnicnccrarnt of our navigation 10 India, ibc ships bound (hiihcr friwn 
the Isle of llourbon, generally held the groat co\irsc which jiasses to the cast ol the 
Isles, and avoided the dangers which arc known to prevail in the y\rchipcl,igo to the 
north-east ol Madagascar. For that purpose it is necessary lo leave the legion of 
the gcneial winds, in order to attain that of the vaiiable ones, and to get afterwards 
to the east, so as’nt be able, with the general winds lioni the south-east to the cast, 
to rnakc the land of the Island of Ceylon. This course employs a very ronsideiable 
lioriion of time, and generally occupies two tnonths; some ships have indeed, thouglt 
wry seldom, made it in a shorter period.* 

* “ III tlic year lynj, the new East IiiiUa Company liaving cntnistcd lo my father, M. (I’Ajirc: 
(Ic Blatigy, the commaiKi of the first sliipi whicl) it sent to the Iiulics, witii the title of tioiiiisellor 
in the Sujicrior Coumil, he fitted out at Havre the ship Ic Soliile, on board of vvliich 1 made my 
first voyage, in tlie quality of Jlonoiaiy Ensign. 

•' We departed from tlic ro.ui of Havre on the 14th of December, and after having Itcen obliged 
to pet into Falmouth, on the English coast, irom contrary winds, we continued our course. We 
crossed the Equinoctial line on the i8th of I'chrtiury, 1720, lg“ to the west of the meridian ot Faris; 
we doubled the Cape ot (Jood Hope on the 17th of-April, and on the iltli of M.iy wc arrived at the 
Isle ol llouihon. We lemaincd tlicre till the 2yth of the same month, when we sailed from tlic 
road of St. Paul, with such a favourable wind, that on the following day wc passed six leagues to 
the south ol the Isle of f'tiuice, wliich was then known by the name of Mauritius. From thence, 
having duiing several days flesh g.ilcs from the north-west, to the west and south, w'hich, as is well 
known, are very nncomnion in that season, wc got, without passing the tropic, sufficiently to the 
east, to get up alteiw.irds to the northward; so that in the morning of the 27th of June, we 
neared the south pan of the Island ot Ceylon, six or seven leagues td the west ot the great shoal. 
On the 1st of July, in the evening, we moored opposite GoniUlour, and on the following d.ty in 
the road of Pondie'herry, after .1 pass,ige of thirty days from the Isle of Bourbon. I do not knotv 
any cxanijdc of so .short a passage by the general course.” 
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“The sliips the Lys and ihe I’nion, commandt'fi by M. M. de Hoi^iiou and 
Baudraii, in 1723, were die fii\st\v]i(i atleinpicd a new eouiic, cm thi' report of some 
pirates who, having fled to, and being cstabii.shcd under a 'K iiertil [.aidon at llic Isle 
of Bourbon, offered to conduct them. Oj.e of thini, wlio... name was 3 \'alkiii, was 
chosen on this occasion. 

“ These two ships set sail from St. Paul, in the Isle of Bouriron, on the aed of 
August, atid at six P. M. were from fourteen to fil'icen leagues to the south-east bv" 
south of the middle of the island. On the 27th they rntidc Madagascai, in 13" uf 
latitude, and discovered that the north part of that i-land was maikcd on the ehait of 
Vicicrgoos sixty leagues too much to the cast. Fiom this view, they first made good 
their course to the north, and afterwards to the north-north-east, 'fhey passed tire 
Equinoctial line on the 4th of September, in 49° of cast longitude, without secitig 
'Jean de No-ee, or anv ol' the Atnlranles, which they ought to have iallcn in with, 
according to the ancient charts. On the 20ih of the same month they made the 
coast of Malabar. At length, on the Cth of October, these ships arrived at Poii- 
dichcn y. 

“ From that time this track has been followed by all our .ships. It is nevciiheles. 
to be remarked, that those, who have taken then ])oint of dci>ariine too much to the 
south, where the coast of Madagascar projects tow'ards the cast, as well as those who 
took their course north by east, have either fallen in with the Twelve I slands, 01 the 
hie Sami Pierre. It appears therefore that the northern track is indisjK'nsable, 

“ Although this track has always mccccdcd, as it requires a cii cuii of 8" west 
longitude on quitting the Isle of France to go to Madagascar, and of 8" to the east 
to regain the meridian of the place of departure, a mote direct track would he [iie- 
ferablc; and it would accordingly be better tt; cross this Auliipdago ficjiu norili to 
south, as it can be done without augmenting the risk uf the passage. This was pro¬ 
posed by M. Ic Chevalier Grenier, who himself found it sncre,-.s(ul, as wall as many 
other ships : and if to this course is added that of .Admiral Boscawen, as well as that 
which I held on board the ship the Montaran, which talte much more towards ilie cast, 
it will appear, that this Aichipclago is by no means such as it has been represented 
on the old charts. If there are the same number of islands, and the dangers aie tajual, 
their position, as well as ilicir dimensions arc very different. The very correct ac¬ 
counts which have, within these few years, been communicated by the voyages of 
M. le Chevalier Grenici, of M. du Roslan, and .M. de Kerguelen, who were expressly 

A’ y a 
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employed to verify the possibility of this course, have afforded sufficient directions 
to navigate it in future with a greater degree of security. 

“ It might be added, that on leaving tlic Isle of France, you will pass to the 
west of the ] 5 ank.s of Nazareth, if you make good a north course, without getting to 
the east, till within lo'* 30' latitude, when you will make the Isle Agalrga. On 
taking a depaiturc from the Isle of Bourbon, you should make good your course 
north by notth-cast. 

“ The Isle, or rather the Isles Agalcga, as there arc two, south-east and north¬ 
west fiom each other, and joined by a bank of sand or a reef, are situate in 10" zr/, 
or 10" 30' latitude, and iti 54" 15' longitude. They are low, but covered with wood; 
so that they may be easily distinguished ;it the distance of live leagues. The iiorih- 
crnmo.st, which is the large.st, may be about a league and an half in length lioni 
north to south, and its shore appears to be sand. 'I’he ancient charts, which inaik 
these isles a degree of latitude too far north, represent them as being jilaced on a 
reef; but our .ships not having approached them but at the distance ol three leagues 
on the west .side, the extent of the reef could not be determined, nor whether the 
i.slands arc accessible. 

“ After making the hciglits of the Lsles of Agalcga, the course must be made 
good to tltc north by north-east til! within 5' of latitude. In ])rc)cccding to the 
north, there are tide-ways wliich run with great violence, and apparently towaids the 
w'CM-north-wcst. It may be conjectured that they arc the w'atcrs which pass off from 
between die Banks of Nazareth and that of Saya dc Maiba, which set to the west¬ 
ward; differences al.so arc sometiinc.s found on tliat side. 

“ Tlic ( boisciil frigate, commanded by M. le Floch de la Carrierc, on losing 
sight o\' Agaliga, having made good,her cotirse north by north-east a" cast, struck 
soundings on the south-edsl side of the Isles'of Mabc, in 5“ 49' latitude: but as this 
bank does not contain any shoal in this part, if a bottom should be found there, it 
would be sullicicnt to steer casUiiorth-cast, in order to quit it. The only danger 
that may be encountered, on taking the course to the nortb-norlh-east, is the Bank 
de la Foiiune, on wliich M. dc Kerguelen moored, and where he thought he 

♦ To tlicsc autlioi'itk'S stiouUl be added that of M. de Coctivy, Ivisign in the King’s fleet, and 
Commander of tlie sliiji ttie Isle dc France, who was supported in a superior manner by M. d’Herrc, 
in his passage from tiie Isle de Fi.ince to the Manillas; since, though he left the Isle of France 
hi the month of June (1771), he stood almost due north to the heights of the Isle of Mab(, 
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saw the .sea break; but iboiigli iis extent is not clearly cleicniiined, as ii.s latiuirle on 
the southernmost side is known to he 7'30", it will be proper, in order to avoid all 
danger, to pass it only in the day. 

“ When you have gained 5° of latitude, you will take your course to the norih- 
ca.st, towards the Kquinortial line; and afterwaid'. to the points of the wind, whieh 
will .suit the place of your destination. 

Course from the Cope of Good Hope to India, '"ic. 

“ In the insirutaions how to proceed from the Cape of Good Hope, or liom the 
soundings of the Bank des Aiguilles, to the Isle of France, I have advised to get to 
the e.i.siwaid on the parallel between 33" and 36" of latitude, till by 55'’of longitude, 
and not to gain the latitude of ay but under the meridian of the Isle Rodriguez, in 
order to jnevent any great error.s in the reckoning; but as in the present case the 
object IS to make the latter, it i.s nccc.ssary to take precautions relative to its situation, 
in getting more to the east, and proceeding aftcrwaids so as to get, accoirling to the 
reckoning, eighty leagues to windward ol that i.sland. 

As a sight vl' Rodriguez is e.s.sential to the course that is here proposed, when 
yt)U aie at its heighi, and certain, from the variation, that you ate to the east of it, 
yiHi will steer to the we.st, in order to make it. 

On being five or six leagues to the ca.st of this island, ytm will make good your 
course north by north-easi, in order to pass to the cast of Coigudos Garayos, the shoal 
Saint Biondun, and the Bank of&ya de> Malba. This course may then be con¬ 
tinued to the Fijuinoctial line, and from thence, ordered in .such a manner as the final 
destination of tlic voyage may retjuire. 

“ In m.iking this course, it is necessary to attend with great vigilance to the ap¬ 
proach of the latitude t/ the islands, and the danger.^ that may be encountcicd, as, 
during the .season of the south-east wind.s to the south of the line, the current.s run 
towards the west, and frequently to the north-west. The i.sland known in the.se seas is 
that of -situate in 10' 30’ latitude; and the only memoir rc.spc cling it, is 

the account which John Davis has given of it, in the journal of James Lancaster, who 
commanded four linglisli .ship.s, in 1601. He says, that having left the Bay of 
Aiitongil, on the 6th of-March, and traversing this Archipelago, he found Inm.sclt 
on the 16th, in sight of the island o?Roejiiepiz, of whose beauty and appearance he 
gives an animated description. The boats which were sent to discover an anchorage 
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near this island, found the depths so great, that the ships did not attempt to come to 
an anchor olf it. 

“ The Portuguese charts of Aleixo da Mota, mention another island of the same 
name, situate in 6‘ of latitude. He says that he saw it; that it is small, low, and 
co\ ered with wood; and that six leagues to the south-west there are three little islets, 
very (hit, with a few trees on them, which lay from cast to west. If the error in 
the latitude of these islets is the same as in those which we have seen, they would be 
i ' more soulhwaid. It is necessary, therefore, that those who may pass these seas, 
should take care not to lall in with them during the night. 

” I shall observe in general, that in traversing this Archipelago, particular attention 
should be given, both in the morning and evening, to the flight of certain birds, 
wliich roost on the land, and who seldom lly far from it; as thc^'()///6''.V’.v gt/ses 
and blanches, the poules mauves, ihc foiix, and the paillc en cal, whicli arc found there 
in great numbers. 'I'liey arc seen in the morning coming from the land, and in 
the evening returning to it: so that the direction of their llight indicates, in a great 
measure, its situation. 

“ The Portuguese have always paid great attention, as well to the flight of birds, 
as their kind, and even to tlic quality of the sea-weed, in order to deici mine the seas 
where they happened to be. Their charts are full of dissertations and rc raaiks on 
those particulars; which, however, have not appeared sufficiently important to enter 
into a detail of them. 

“ The course w'hich I have just considered and explained, appears to me to be 
preferable Ur the general track ; because, in the first place, it does not require the 
ships to get two hundicd and thirty leagues more to the east, in seas where the 
violence and vartety of the winds, and the agitation of the waters, expose them to 
ft cquent accidents; and sc condly, hy getting up to the northward, the land-fall of the 
Isle of Rodrigues is a point of comparison correctly determined, which regulates 
the remaining part of the passage; whereas in the general track, there is no point 
to which die navigator can refer, and in which it has happened" to many ships in 
this season to get among the Maldivc Islands, or to the west of Ceylon, while they 
ought, on the contrary, to make the southern part of that island, when the south¬ 
west monsoon prevails in the Indian seas. 
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Voyage lo India during Ibe Nortb-east Monsoon. 

” Having considered ilic dificrent courses iliat may l)c taken, while the south-west 
monsoon prevails in the Indian sea, it remains lor me to point out those which 
should be preferred, whcti the north-cast monsoon has stireeeded to it, to get either 
to llic Malabai coast, or that of Coromandel. 

On leaving the Ctipcoi’Gobd Hope, the general cotiis'c, wliich I iiave desciibcd 
in the preceding anidc, tmist be kept as far as the tropic of Capricorn, from whence 
the course imist be made good, north by north-east, itt order to pass the Ivpiinoctial 
line in 85" longitude. From this position, if the winds should be north-east, you will 
be stiliicienlly to the windward to make the l.slc of Ceyhtii; and streicbing along 
ibis island towards die west, you will arrive at the place of your destitiaiioti, whether 
it be to tlie coast of Malabar, Goa, llonibay,or Surat; according to the inslructioii 
which will be found in my Gharts of India. 

“ If the season should he more advanced, so that the west w’itids blow to the 
south of the Etjuinocii.il hue about tsvo hundred leagues to the cast ol' Rodriguez, 
it will he suHicicnt to steer noith-cast by north; so that witli the westerly winds, 
wliicb always blow in 8'^’ or g" ol' latitude, the course may be so held as to cross 
the litie as much to the cast as may be ticccssary. 

“ Ships bound to the coast of Coromandel, wbicli may be neared after the 25tl! 
of December, must pass the line in 90° or 912" of longitude, to he aide afterwards, 
with the north-east winds which prevail on'the northern coast, to hold a course, so 
as to fall in with the wind of the place to which iliey arc destined. 

“ When ships leave the Isles of France and JJouibon, to procccfl to the Indies iti 
the latter season, that is, from the motitb of .Ytp'ciniter to that of April, they gene¬ 
rally take the common cou/sc; and for that purpose stretch away, w'ith the assistaticc 
of the general winds, to the soutii, in order to gain the variable winds, with wdiich 
tliey get sufficiently to the east; so as by getting up towards the north, to pass tlte 
F.quinociial enough to the east to reach the jtlaccs of their destination. 

“ Such is the course wliich voyagers have hitlicrto pursued, without reflecting, 
probably, that the west winds which blow in tlic same season to the soutli of the 
Equator, would procure the* means of shortening it from at least seven to eiglit hun¬ 
dred leagues. Perhaps, the sight of the isles, which the old charts suppose to be to 
the south of the Maldivc Islands, might induce navigators to apprehend they should 
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incci will) difficultie.s and dangers in crossing them; but whatever their reasons may 
have l)een, though a regular examination would have been sufficient to overturn 
them, they did not prcvcni M. le Chevalier Grenier from rendering this impor¬ 
tant service to navigation. 1 le proposed this course, and executed it with success, in 
the King’s frigate la Belle Poulc. Having got into 89° of longitude, he passed the 
line on the twetity-eighth day of his departure. 

“ The sliip le Castries, commanded by M. de Witislow, which left the Isle ol 
France in December, did not occupy more than twenty-seven days in geitittg within 
sight of Ceylon. The ship the Bicn-vemt, Captain M. Violcttc, followed the same 
track, while another vessel, which took the general course, in the shortest wety, 
employed two months in going to Pondicherry. These examples evidctitiy prove 
that the new track ought to be preferred. 

“ For this purpose it is necessary, on taking departure from the Isle of Franett 
in the months of November, December, January, February, and even in the be¬ 
ginning of March, to follow the track which 1 have maiked out for the south-west 
mbnsooii, as far as 5“of latitude; to follow towards the east, the parallel between 
4® and 4° 40' latititdc; attd to get np .sufficiently to the east, in order to cross the 
F.quinoctial line, conformably to the final object of the voyage. 

“ The same course may be adopted in going from the Cape of Good Ho])e, 
when the season docs not allow of reaching India Jnit during the nonh-cast mon¬ 
soon, when you must make the Isle Rodriguez; from w'hcncc you will steer your 
course north by north-east, as far as the parallel bctw'ccn 4“ and 4" 40', which must 
be eontinned to the cast, as I have already observed. 

“ Thongli I am persuaded tliat there is no danger between the parallel of 4" and 
that of g", nevertheless, till my opipion is confirmed by actual c»xpcricncc, I shall 
not be peremptory in recommending voyagers to frequerft it. Whenever an island 
is pciceived, it should not be considered as attended with danger, if the latitude of 
its situation is known ; and if the longitude of it be daennined, it becomes even a 
necessary point of direction. 

“ I believe that it would be well, in following this course, not to approach the 
line in less titan u" of latitude, to avoid the changes, storms, and calms, which must 
be occasioncil by the dilFercnt directions of the winds.” ‘ 
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Oil AFTER XVI. 

Ettracf from the Registers of the Royal Academy (f Marine, March 9, 1775._ 

On the Archipelago to the Norlb and North-east of Madagascar. — Ohserva- 
iions on the Chart of the. Isles and the Dangers connected xvilh them, to the 
North-east of Madagascar, hetween the Jour th and eighth Degree of South La¬ 
titude, and the sixty-eighth and seventy-jiftb of East Longitude. The two last 
Articles extracted from the Supplemenl ofM. d’Apics. 

“M . D’Aprks has divided his work into several Sections; the treatise on the 
Currents accompanies that of the Winds. After having acknowledged that the direc¬ 
tion of the cunents depends, in .some mea.surc, on the impulse of the winds, and 
con.sequently cliange.s witli the monsoon, M, d’Apres remark.s that their force is 
more perceivable in the vicinity of land, and that their direction i.s almost always 
subordinate to the position of ilie coasts, cape.s, and island,s which they encounter, 
lienee he is led to de.scribc what i.s most deserving of notice on this subject; and 
.speak.s of the momsoons and currents on ilic coast of Africa, Arabia, Persia, Hiij.- 
do,sian, the Laquedive Islc.s, the Gulf of iVlanar, and the I.sland of Ceylon. He 
remarks, tliat the cunents set into the Red Sea whenever they run out of the Gulf 
of Persia ; and that, on the contrary, they.set into the Gulf of Persia whenever they 
run out of the Red Sea. 

" M. d’Apres enters into a .still more particular detail of what relates to the coast 
of Coromandel, and other places in tlic Gulf of llengal; and lias written some 
remarks on the navigatijin of this gulf, wind! arc well worthy of attention; from 
thence he passes to the Gulf of Siam, the seas and coasts of China, and the Bor¬ 
nean, Phillipine, and Molucca Lslands; when he points out the cuiTents, monsoon.s, 
.and some phrenomena connected with them. 

“ This treatise on the winds which prevail in the F.astcm Seas, is terminated by 
the Signs of sea and land brecze.s, that are generally found near the coasts of which 
he has .spoken, when the^mon.soon is towards its conclusion; and cominiic till the 
opposite monsoon succeeds, and has acquired sufficient strength to overcome them, 
and maintain its regular point. 

Z 7. 
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“ There is also a memoir on, the Archipelago of Isles, and their concomitant 
dangers, which extend along the north and north-cast side of Madagascar. The re¬ 
marks of M. d’Apres on the position of the Isles of France and Bourbon, with respect 
to India, and the frequent necessity of dispatch in the communication between them, 
seemed to determine the advantage (hat would be derived from a knowledge of this 
Archipelago; nevertheless, no attempt was made to obtain it till the year 1742, by 
M. Mahe dc la Bourdonnais, Governor of the Isles of France and Bourbon; but he 
was interrupted in his scheme by the war of 1744, and his recall to I’rance put an end 
to every thing which he had projected to forward that useful and important object. 

“ The danger of passing through tliis Archipelago to get to India was so generally 
believed, that the apprehensions of ordinary navigators on that subject were not 
removed even by the example which Admiral Boscawen gave in 1748, when he got, 
by this course, in a very short time from the heights of the Isle of France to India, 
with a fleet of twcnty-si.K ships. M. d’Apres, however, renewed the track of the 
British commander in 1754, on board the Montaran; and in 1758, the snow Rubis 
also crossed tliis Archipelago, and followed the new course, which shortened the 
voyage upwards of three hundred leagues. 

“ The success of these attempts, which was surely a sufficient authority for adopt¬ 
ing them, did not produce any immediate change in the general voyage to India; 
and the ships from Europe continued the same course as had been followed since 
the year 1722. 

“ At length, in the year 1767, the Chevalier Grenier, who commanded the 
corvette I’Heurc du Berger, being protected by the Minister, and assisted by the 
Chevalier des Roches, formed the project of making such discoveries in these seas, 
as to render them better known for the several purposes of navigation. 

“ The Chevalier Grenier associated with liim the Abb^ Rochon, to superintend 
the astionomical observations; and his voyage, which was crowned with success, 
has supplied a great deal of useful intelligence, which forms a part of the memoir of 
M. d’Apres. After him M. du Ro.slan continued these discoveries, and fulfilled his 
object with great attention and correctness. His observations and remarks are 
also inserted in the same memoir; and his information respecting the Archipelago 
of Madagascar is so well established, as to leave no doubjt of the advantage of that 
course to India. , 

“ M. d’Apres proceeds to describe the course from the Isles of France and Bourbon 
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to India, during the south-west monsoon. lie mentions, that at the commencement 
of the trade between France and the East Indies, the ships employed in it always 
took what has since been called the grand track: by which is understood, that they 
began to stand to the south, to get from the region of the general winds, into that 
of tfie variable ones, with which they would get sullicicnlly to the east, so as to be 
able, by stretching to the north, and re-entering the legion of the general winds at 
south-east by east, to make the land of the Island of Ceylon. 

“ It was in 1723, that the ships the Lys and the Union attempted a new course, 
on the report of certain freebooters, who, having received a pardon, were established 
in the Isle of Bourbon. These two ships left St. Paul on the 22d of August; on 
the 27th made Madagascar, in. 13” of latitude; crossed the line on the 4th of Sep¬ 
tember, in 49° of longitude; fell in with the coast of Malabar on the 20th of the 
same month; and, on the 6th of October, arrived at Pondicherry. This was no 
inconsiderable advantage, since the passage by the great track generally occupied 
two months. This course, therefore, has since been generally followed. 

“ M. d’Apres, nevertheless, remarks, that this new course requires a circuit of 
8° of longitude towards the west, in order to near the Isle of Madaga.scar, and con- 
.sequcntly eight other degrees towards the east, to regain the meridian of the place 
of departure. It would therefore be much more advantageous to follow the more 
direct course, which has been already mentioned, by passing the Archipelago of 
Madagascar. It is the same which M. le Chevalier Grenier, Lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy, had proposed; and M. d’Apres docs not hesitate to declare, that the cor¬ 
rect accounts which have, during some years past, been obtaitied by the voyages of 
M. Grenier, as well as of M. M. du Roslan and de Kerguelen, who were also officers 
of marine, and expressly sent to verify the possibility of this course, form a body 
of instructions for the scourc navigation of it. 

“ It is from their observations, that he has marked out the course which vessels 
may follow, in setting sail from the Isles of France or Bourbon, they must pass, first 
to the west of the Banks of Nazafctli, and afterwards make the Isle of ylgalegui 
from thence they should steer north by north-east, as far as 5° of south latitude, and 
afterwards stretch to the north-east, in order to cross the line, and then choose the 
course which suits the final object of the voyage. 

" M. d'Apres docs not forget to mention a bank discovered by M. de Kerguelen, 
which- may be encountered in this track; nor ought we to withhold our applause 
,", ■ Z z 2 
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for his suggestions respecting (he necessity of avoiding this bank, and the precaution 
he recommends of not getting into its latitude during the night, at least till its extent 
is known, and its position more correctly determined. 

“ In the last place, M. d’Apics speaks of the voyage to India during the I'lo'ih- 
cast monsoon; and this important at tide merits the utmost attention of navigators; 
particularly respecting a course wliich he explains, and by which seven or eight 
hundred leagues will be saved. For this abbreviated course, navigation is indebted 
to M. Grenier, who proposed and executed it in the King’s frigate, la Belle Poule. 
Having got up to the east, as far as the eighty-ninth degree of longitude, he crossed 
the line the twenty-eighth day after his departure from the Isle of France. 'I'he ship 
the Castries, commanded by M. Winslow, which quitted the Isle of France in 
December, got in sight of Ceylon on the twenty-seventh day from its departure; 
and the ship the Eien-venu, commanded by M. Violcitc, followed the same track. 

“ M. d’Apres, who sufi’ered no opportunity to pass of adding to the utility of 
his work, has concluded his instructions, of which we have given some account, 
with the translation of a memoir of Mr. Dalrymple, upon a Cltart of the Cliincse 
seas, which makes a part of the Oriental Neptune. The perusal of this mcinoit 
will inspire a confidence in the Chart. And we take ihi.s opportunity of observing, 
that all those who form charts, or correct them, will deceive themseives if they sup¬ 
pose, that judicious and experienced voyagers will have any confidence in them, 
if they arc not supported, justified, and confirmed by concomitant memoirs. 

On the Archipelago to the North, and North-east oj Madagascar. 

" lhave suppressed in the corrected Chart, die two banks of Nazareth, which do 
hot exist, according to tlic tracks of several ships who have endeavoured to dis¬ 
cover them. The only bank they met with, is that which runs along to the north 
of the Isles of Corgados Garayos, and extends to the north, without presenting any 
danger, to i g” 38' latitude. According to the journal of M. Daniel Savari, second in 
command of the private ship the Esperance, iii reluming from the Isle Zansibar to 
the Lsle of France, in 1775, they .sounded the bank of Saya dc Malta, in the lati¬ 
tude of 9“ 26', and passed along it going to the .southward till they arrived in 11“ 34' 
latitude, where no bottom could be found; .and, continuing the same course, they 
did not come to soundings on the bank, which runs along to the north of Corgados 
Citftv/yw, till they got into 13“ 38'. 
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Life ofM. d'Apii'S dc MamcvilUHe, Kniu;bt of Ibe Otdcr of ihc Ling, CoriYi- 
pondenf. of Ibe Royal Academy oj Sciences, and Associate of the Royal Maiinc 
Academy. 

.foHN I'apiiste Nicolas Denis d’Apres dc Maniicvillcite, was born al Havicdr 
Grace, on the 11 tli of Ecbninry, 1707; his father was John Baptiste Glauclc d'y\prcs, 
Esquire and Lord of the Manor of Blangy, Captain o( a ship in the scivit e of the 
East India Company:, his mother was Mademoiselle Francoi.se Marion. 

*' M. d'Apres dc Blangy did not confide to a stranger, the important care o! 
forming the mind of bi.s son to science, and his heart to v'irtue: he was himself the 
preceptor of his child; and lie fulfilled that office which affords the most scnsiiiic 
delight to a parent, as it is the most .sacred of hi.s duties. 

“ The young d’Apres manifested, in his carlic.st years, a tiecided prciercncc lor 
the profe.s.sion of his father, and his education was anxiou.sly directed to that o!)j(\;. 
Nor was the parental care disappointed; for he was far advanced in the .^tudy of 
the matbcmatic.s, at an age when the gciicralily of children can scarce starninei foiih 
a dead language, which is of less utilfiy to the marine, than any other profession. 
In .short, never ilid .sentiments of enthusiasm for a maritime life appear at an eailici 
hour, and with a more decided energy, than in the cliarai ter of ,M. d’.fprc. de 
Mannevillctte. 

“ In 1719, M. d’Aprc.s dc Blangy was appointed to the command of ih.e .Solide, 
■which the India Company had dc.stincd for Bengal. The eaily age of hts .son had 
determined him to leave the boy at Havre; but ins earnest entreaties jrrevailed, and 
If'iwa.s permitted at length to accompany his father; while an honorary commis.ion 
Ensign on board the .ship was obtained for him. 

“ The Solide touched at the Lslc of Bourboii fitr refreshment, and then jiioc^cdi-d 
to Pondicherry, wficre it anived after a passage of twenty-seven (Ja\s, having pur¬ 
sued the general track, and with a degree of celerity of which there is no otlier 
example.' 
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“ M. d’Aprcs de Manncvillettc employed every moment of his voyage in making 
practical applicaiitms of the knowledge he had already acquired. A new career ol' 
study presetitcd itself to his genius, and new dillicultics oflered themselves to be 
surmounted by him. The theory of the voung sailor was confirmed by, as it was 
Consolidated with, progressive cx])cricncc. 

“ On his return to France in 1721, he hastened to Paris, in order to pcifeei 
himself in astronomy and geometry: his masters were M. M. De i.islc and Des. 
p'aces; and the rapid progress which lie made in both those sciences, titd equal 
honour to the dispositions of the scholar and the talents of his insiruciors. Alter 
having drawn from the works of the most eminent geometricians, and tlie society 
of learned men, all the knowledge necessary to a navigator, he departed in 172b, 
with the rank of fourth olTiccr oir board the ship the Marcehal d’F.stiecs, wiiieh the. 
India Company had ordered to Senega! and the American islands. 

“ I'his voyage was not fortunate ; the earthquake which alarmed those i:,lands 
on the 20th of Seplcmircr, 1727, was arcompanied with a dreadi'u! luirrieane, whidr 
either .sunk or greatly injured all the vessels in those sc;is. The Maiechal d’F.stiee.s, 
on selling .sail from the Ca^c St. f.ouis, was attacked by the icuijrcsi: in a shoit 
time the rigging was rendered useless, and the masts gave way to the violence of the 
wind. It was pciceived, at the same time, that tire ship leaked; and while one past ol 
the crew was employed at the pumps, the other was occupied in attempting to tow 
her to Cape Franqois; where, after ninth fatigue and danger, .she at length arrived. 
In thus port every exertion was made to repair the damages .she had sustained in 
the tempe.st; and she was no .sooner refitted for sea, than the unlimited confidence 
of liie Captain in the capacity of the pilot became more fatal ilian the storm. The 
ship had scarce cleared the port, th.in she was cmbanasscck by the rocks of la 
Cay. 'I'he young d’Aple.^ had foreseen and foretold the danger into which the 
Captain had hiouglu hnnsclf, and pointed out, with modc.st confidence, the mearrs 
of being cxtiicatcd from it; but die advice of a young man of twenty years of air-r 
was rejected with di.sdaiii and reproach, for aticmjiling to direct those who had grow^ 
old on the seas. ’I’hc opinions of the latter were followed; and the ship having 
struck upon a rock, there was no resource for the crew to save themselves from 
instant death, but to cling to the upper part of the mast.s, as the ship itself had already 
sunk, Foitunately they had succeeded in getting out the long-boat and the barge, 
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by which the greater pan hnicled on the Great Caique^ wliile ilie Captain and Ni\!ccii 
men pushed forward to gain the Port dc Poix. 

“ M. d’Apres dc Manncvillette remained with tliose on the Caique, without shelter 
of any kind, and in danger of dying with liungcr, as tlu-rc was noiiiing to sustain 
liiin and his companions, but a small portion of )iiovisjons which the sailors had 
preserved from the fury ol the waves. At length ;i boat r.riived to save him and 
hi.s as.sociatcs in misfortune from the fate that threatened them. 

“ IJe now returned to France, and three years passed away witliout being able 
to obtain any employment from the Directors of the India Coin[);!ny ; but as he 
was not formed for inactivity and repose, he, dining that time, niadc two vos .igcs 
to yVmctica on boaid mercantile vcs.sels. 

“ In 1730, he was ajipointcd by the Company, second in command of the brig 
le J''icr, The voyage he made on this vessel gave him an opjtnrtmiity of observing 
the coast of Africa, from Cape Blanc to Bisscau. 'J'he remarks which he nradc in 
t!)c (oursc of it, formed the superstructure of that celebrated work with which he has 
enriched his countiy, 

“ On his return lo Fiance in 173a, M. d’Apres remained some time at U’Orient, 
wliere he married Mademoiselle dc Binard; hut f.ovc and Hymen did not (juciich 
his predominant passion, and he soon cjuiucd the aims of his wife to follow .M. de 
'I’redillac to Cadi/, and from thence to the Madciras: nor did he return to his 
coimiry hut to leave it again. M. Poercan, Captain ol the Galalcc, had received 
orders from the India Company to set sail lov I’ondichcny, and in his way thither 
to pass through the Mo/.ambiijne Straits. Such a voyage was precisely calculated 
to inflame the desires of M. d’Apres; he accordingly '.olicitcd a situation on the 
r.alaiec, and obiaincc^it. 

“ He returned in 1735, and departed again in 1736, on board the Prince dc 
Conti, in the service, of the India Company, of which he was appointed Second 
Lieutenant. 

“ In this voyage he employed Hadley’s (piadrant, which had hitherto been ex¬ 
clusively used by the Fnglish navigators; and on his return to France, Ins first 
care was to state, in a public print, his high estimation of that curious macliine; 
and by thus procuring a reputation 10 this foreign invention in hi, country, he may 
be said to have added to its most valuable accpiisitions. 

The trial that he made in 1740, in angthcr voyage to India, of a machine pre- 
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seiKcd to llie Academy of Sciences, by M. Pitot, one of its members, was not so 
satisfactory. The object of this invention was to measure the track of ships; but it 
did not answer the end prttposed by it, and gave only a favourable idea of the talents 
of the inventor. 

“ In all his voyages M. d’.Apres was unceasingly employed on the important dc- 
.sign which he had conceived of correcting the charts of the Indian Ocean, and of 
(he eastern coasts of Africa and Asia. 

‘ Wc may be assured,’ says I'ontcnclle, ‘ tliat the charts of three quarters of the 
‘ globe are but rough and imperfect sketches; and that even the charts of Europe, 
‘ though so much labour has been employed on them, arc far fioni being correct 
‘ resemblances of the original.’ “ If, therefore, the charts of Europe received sucli 
an opinion of their inaccuracy from such a man, how intich more subject to critical 
objection imist be those of India It was to remedy so many errors, and which have 
been so fatal to navigators, that M. d’Apres, with an indefatigable zeal, collected all 
the memoirs, charts, draughts, and journals, which he could obtain in the various 
countries where he had been; and, by comparing them with bis own obscr- 
valion.s, be at length prodttced the Neptune Oriental, which holds the highest rank 
among the works that have been published on the important subject of maritime 
geography, and deserves the gratitude of every commercial nation. 

“ M. d’Apres, who was as eager in the attainment of knowledge, as be was neg- 
ligctit in the acquisition of riches, bad made his voyages rather as a philosopher than 
a merchant: bis Ibrtunc tlicrcforc was not sullicieni to bear the expenccs which the 
publication of his work required. lie accordingly applied to the East India Corn- 
pan), who were ultimately to reap the fruit of his labour, for support and assistance. 
They, however, required the previous approbation of the Academy of Scicncc.s, 
which being readily granted, the Neptune Oriental was engraved and printed at the 
expence of the Company. It appeared in the month of November, 1745, and the 
King permitted the Author to present the first copy to him. 

“ The eulogiums which this work received were nut confined to France: all the 
navigators and learned men of other countries gave the Author the most flattering 
testimonies of their regard. Rut M. 'd’Apres appeared to bc'more anxious to merit 
applause by a continuance of his exertions, than to .sit down in the quiet enjoyment 
of it; he therefore received, in 1749, from the East India Company, the command 
of the ship the Chevalier Marin, bound to Senegal, This expedition gave him an 
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opportunity of pursuing fresh researches; and now it was that he first attempted to 
determine the longitude at sea, by the distance of the moon from the stars and sun; 
a very bold attempt, which, from a want of proper instruments, was not so suc¬ 
cessful as it has since been. It appears that Appian was the first who conceived the 
idea of making the observations of the moon subservient to ihc determination of 
the longitude at sea. Gemma Frisicus, and Kepler, adopted his views: but it was 
reserved for the age in which we live to realize, by practice, the theories of these 
astronomers. 

“ M. Halley, convinced, from his own experience, of the insufficiency of the 
common methods emplo) cd by seamen to find the longitude, proposed to determine 
it by the motions of the moon, and the occultation of the stars occasioned by 
that planet: but the honour of having first employed this method belongs solely to 
M. D’.kpres de Mannevillcitc. 

“ On the 21st of October, 1750, he departed again for India, on board the ship 
Ic Gloricux, to the command of which he had been appointed by the Company; 
by wliom he was instructed to determine, in a more exact manner than had hitherto 
been done, the position of the Cape of Good Hope, and the I sles of France and 
Ilourhon. He was also ordered to examine the eastern coast of Africa, from Laurent 
Bay to the Cape of Good Hope. He received on board his ship the celebiated 
.Uibe de la Caillc, whom the government sent to the Cape of Good Hope, to make 
observations of great importance to the improvement of astronomy, and to measure 
a degree of the meridian. 

“ M. d’Apres put into Riodc faneiro on the 25th of January, 1751, and arrived 
at the Cape on the goth of March following; from whence be proceeded to fullil ibe 
object of his mission, and accordingly steeted lowaids the Isles of France and 
Bourbon. He determined, with the uunost precision, the position and form of those 
islands; and he detected an error of about nine leagues in the extent of the Isle of 
France from north to south, which he fixed at eleven leagues two-tliirds, while the 
old surveys had giVen it twenty-one. 

" Two years after, the Abbe de la Caille received the orders of government to 
visit both these islands, and to repeat the same operations; and the calculations of 
the geometrician were in exact conformity to those of the navigator. M. d’Apres, 
on examining in his turn the survey which the Abbe de la Caillc had made of die 
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Cape of Good Hope, discovered that he had not placed Cape False enough to the 

SOUtll, 

“ M. dV^pres having cxeciiicd Iii.s commission respecting the Isles of France and 
Horn bon, set sail in the ship tlic Treizc Cantons, the Gloricux having been dStained 
by the Govcrnoi of the Lslc of France for the service of tlie colonics, to take a sur¬ 
vey of Madagascar and tlic coast of Africa. 

“ In the year 1754, M. d’Aprer. rendered a signal service to navigation. Till 
that period the French, in their passage from the Isles of France and Flourbon 
to India, bad conceived an insuperable dread of the .Archipelago which exiends from 
the north to the north-cast of Madaga.scar; nor had any of them attempted to pass 
it, (lunigh it would have shortened the voyage upwards of three hundred leagues. 
Ivl. dc la Bourdonnais had indeed, in the year 1742, made some attempt to determine 
the possibility of this passage; but the war which took place soon after, obliged him 
U) occupy himself with other objects. 

“ Admiral Boscawen, in 1748, had the courage to attempt this passage with a 
licet of twenty-six sliips; but the French seamen were contented to admire his spirit, 
without following his example. M. d’Apres was the first Frenchman who ventured 
to pursue the same course as the English Admiral. He also dissipated the ajiprc- 
hensions of navigators, by giving a description of the islands and dangers which are 
met with in that Archipelago. 

" His health being exhausted by .so many voyages, and such a succession of labo- 
lious occupations, he stood in need of repose, and his sole occupation was in giving 
his work every improvement which subsequent experience and reflection enabled 
him to do. The instructions wliich he published in 1766, by order of the Minister 
of Marine, for ships bound from Europe to the East Indies, was rcw'arded by the 
favour of the Court, and the riband of the Order of the ^ing. In 1775, a new 
edition of the Neptune Oriental appeared under the auspices of his Majesty, who 
was pleased to permit it to be dedicated to him. 

We .shall content ourselves with transcribing what wa.s written on the death 
of M. d’Apies, by Mr. D.ilrymqilc, .so well known in this country, in Europe, and 
in India, for his superior knowledge of maritime geography. 

‘ M. d’Apres was not one of those men which arc seen every day. Very few 
‘ indeed have advanced so far in that branch of science to which he devoted his 
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‘ life. No maritime geographer, of any age or country, can be compared to him. 
‘ Pli.s equal has never existed.’ 

“ T.his illustrious navigator was employed in arranging material.s which were to 
form a supplement to the second edition of the Neptune Oriental, when death 
deprived the world of this great man, on the ist of March, 1780; but M. d’Apres 
de lilangy thought it a duty incumbent on him, for the public good, and for the 
lionour of his brother, to publish this Supplement.'' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Letter of Baron Grant.—Journal of M. I’Abbe de la Caille, during bis T'oyage 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the Isle of France; and bis Operations there. 

LETTER XII. 


Isle of France, T5th August, 1755- 

OuR Governor, M. David, left us, and we greatly regret him: he is succeeded 
by his brother-in-iaw, M. Bouvet. I have given up my plantation in the Plains of 
Willems to M. de Ruviere, and am now in the quarter of Pamplernoiisses. The 
plantation which M. David procured for me is called L'Epreuve. I have there 
the best house in the island, and the only one built of hewn stone,*except the 
magazines, and the Governor’s residence at the port. It is not, however, stone that 
is wanting here; on the contrary, there is a superabundance of it; but we have 
few workmen, and no tnasons. Besides, the wood, which is very common, is more 
readily worked. 

Heretofore I procured my provision of coffee from the Isle of Bourbon, at fifteen 
livres the bale;t at present it is worth thirty-two livres at the warehouse; but if I 
could obtain permission to embark a bale for France, I should not regard the price. 
We receive raw sugar from India, which costs us about six sous the pound; we 
think it very good here, but I believe you would not prefer the coffee which is 
sweetened with it: I use sugar-candy when I can procure itj. The Dutch sometimes 
bring it at nine sous the pound ; but with as much thread as sugar. 

M. M. Vigoureux de St. Malo have established an handsome sugar work, but 
it is so ill conducted, that the sugar has the 'appearance of Norman honey: it 
costs two sous the pound, and is quite disgusting; but we entertain the hope that 
the manufacture will improve. Tiiis sugar is employed to cover houses in the 
Italian manner, and being incorporated with chalk, forms a kind of mastich; and,^ 
being spread on fine planks, becomes hard as a pavement. The Indians alone know 
how to make this composition. 

* Since that time many other houses have been hnilt of stone. f -An hundred pounds weight. 
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Last year the Isle of Bourbon was in a state of absolute desolation, A sutall 
insect infested the coffee trees, destroyed the bud, and even some of the uccs; at 
the same time the Company declared its intention to diminish the price that it had 
been accustomed to pay, which is five sous tlic pound. The inhabitants, however, 
have taken courage this year, and it is said that they have gatheicd two millions 
five bundled thousand pounds weight. 

J informed you about two years ago, that we possessed M. dWpics in this 
island. He is this year returned to us, and has brought on board his .sliip tlic, rde- 
brated Abbe de la Caille, who is arrived from the Cape of Good Hope, where he 
has greatly enlarged the knowledge of astronomy towards the South J’ole. lie 
has already made some geometrical observations on our island, as M. d’Apres had 
done before him. He possesses an indefatigable mind, and his labours will be of 
great importance to government, to these island.s, and particularly to the voyagers 
who are obliged to visit them. 

Grant. 

Journal of the Voyage of Abhc dc la Caille, from Ibe Cape of Good Hope to the 
Isle of France, and bis Operations there,. 

“ March 4, 1753. The French ship the Due dc J’armc, commanded by M. de 
la Crochay, came to her moorings at the Cape, and brought me a letter from M. 
Trudainc, dated the 18th of March, 1751!; and two others from M. Duhamel and 
M. d’.\pres. I'hat from M. Trudainc contains a permis.sion from the Garde dcs 
Sceaux, to indulge in any cxpciicc that I may consider as necessary to the advance¬ 
ment of the sciences. 

" 8. At six in the morning 1 left the Cap#, in the boat of M. de Ruyter, to em¬ 
bark on board the sh\\J the PuissieuX, for the Isles of France and Bourbon. At 
noon, the castle, batteries, and ships in the road, di.scharged a salute in honour of 
the birth-day of the Stadtholdcr. after we got under way. 

“ April 5. Squalls and gales of wind in the morning, with an high sea. In the 
afternoon We saw a great number of birds, which flew round our ship, and having 
lighted on the ropes and rigging, suffered themselves to be taken by the hand. These 
birds are called Goiletles* In the evening they were all gone. 


Or Qucrcts, (Gulls) Larus, Brisson. 
3 B 2 
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“ Apiil i6. In the morning wc discovered the Isle Rodriguez. 

“ i8. In the morning wc discovered the Isle Ronde, and afterwards the Isle of 
France: at four P. M. wc anchored at the entrance of the port. 

“ 19. Al half past eight I landed, and waited upon M. Bouvet, the Governor, 
w'ho ordered me an apartment in the government house, and gave orders to ptcparc 
a place wdierc I might fix my instrumciits, 

“ fitly 13. Wc set otit to commence our operations. We were accompanied 
with a deuiclunent of live soldiers, two corporals, and nine blacks, hve from the coast 
of Malabar, and four from Guinea. A\'c had a tent, and a pirogue to carry our 
effects, as well as to cross tlie aim.s oftlie .sea, or the deep bay.s which arc very 
common in these i.sland.s. Wc slept this night at the house of M. dc Rostaing. 

“ 19. Wc employed the wliolc of this day in going to encamp at a place called 
la Foudre d'Or. 'I'he road is very diflicult, and crossetl by three arm.s of the sea. 
Wc passed one in the pirogue, and waded through the two others, the water being 
up to our middle, during the space of half a quarter of a league. 

“22. We went in the pirogue to the post of Fayette, where I made an observation. 
We afterwards encamped hall a league further on. In the afternoon the pirogue was 
dragged on shore, to get it over land, within the reefs that line the coasts, foi ihe 
.space of half a league. 

“ 23. An heavy rain in the morning, which pierced through the tent. In the 
afternoon wc launched the pirogue. 

“ 24. We went in the pirogue to observe the point of Flarq ■, and from thence 
to the Fiiits des Hollandois, where we encamited. 

“ 25. We went to make an ob.scrvaiion at the Baroque a Fariite, and from thence 
to the point of Qualre Cocos, where we encamped. 

“ 26. We left our camp at Quatre Cocos, a|id went in thqpiroguc to the principal 
port, to examine the mountains which are in its vicinity. We arrived there at half 
past eleven in the morning. 

“ 27. We passed in a canoe to the. Isle of Egrettes to take a view of the moun¬ 
tains, and left a signal there. 

“ 28. M. Uesny went to clear the summit of the mountain of Creoles, and to 
leave a signal on it. M. Godin and my.sclf went to the Isfc Marianne, and to the 
point du Diable: we sent for our peoiile from Quatre Cocos. 

“ 30. We left the principal port in a large canoe, and disembarked a little beyond 
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the two Isles des Corns. I made an observation at the point des Vaques* and we 
afterwards encamped beyond the arm of the sea called du lioucboti. 

'' 3 ’^- encamped at the Baroque du Goitvcrneur. I went to make an 

observation at the point du Bvffleitr. 

“ August 1. We encamped between the river of t!ic post, and the brook whidi 
is beyond it. In the afternoon wc examined the savannah, in older to find 
a base. 

“ 2. Wc encamped on the river Dragon. Wc examined the remaining part of 
the savannah to find a base, 

“ 3. 1 placed two signals to connect the operations witli (he base which wc were 
to nu-astire. 

‘‘ 4. Wc encamped on the rivulet called le Bain des Negresses. M. Desny, who 
foul'd himself indisposed, returned to the great iiort. In the afiernoon wc endea- 
voniwl to find a square for the base. 

“ 3. Wc sqiiaied the base; but finding it too short, wc deferred to the following 
day tlic finding another line. 

“ 6. We changed the line in ihc morning, and in the afternoon measured six 
bundu'd and seventy latiiorn of ground of unequal surface. 

“ y. Wc ineasiiicd about twelve hundred and fifty fathom of ground of an 
unetjual saiface, which was divided by an arm of the sea of two hundred and fifty 
lat'iiom in breadih. 

“ 8. We coinpleatcd the measurement.' M. De.sny returned from the great port. 

“ 9. We went to erect a sign.d, and to make an ob.servation on the mountain of 
the savannah. We arrived tiiere after a walk of six hoiins and twenty minutes, 
throtigb thick wouds, an 1 along the uirper part of the lower mountains, which f irnrs 
an unint'-.-nipied chain. ^We were obiiged to make a large fall of wood to form a 
signal, which wa.s not finished till ten o’clock tlie following morning. It rained 

duiiiv’ the ni"ht at;d in the morning, .so tliat it was with some dilficiilty that wc 

^ • 

were able to make a Sue, fiorn the humidity of the ground and I'.c wood. 

“ 10. We.made an observation at noon, and in about five houis returned lo the 
Bain des Negresses. 

a 1. The rain contimicd throughout the day, so that we could not qtiit 1 ;e tent. 

“ 12. We set oat to return to the great port; we endeavouied in vain to make 


• Point Vacoas. 
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an observation from two signals; as the cloudy weather and the rain obscured the 
mountains. 

“ August 13. We placed a signal on the mountain Chaour-, but the cloudy 
weather prevented any observation. We found at half past eleven, a canoe which 
came to take us to the arm of the sea called du Chalan, and we arrived at the great 
port at half past two. 

" i4. We made observations on the mountain des Creoles. 

“ 15. After vespers we went in a canoe to the plantation dc la Vicloire, at the 
foot of the Bambon. 

“ 16. We proceeded to make observations on the Bamhov, and dispatched a 
canoe, with some of our people, to place a flag on the Qiiatre Cocos. The weather 
was very variable, but we were enabled to complete our observations, and to go to 
pass the night at the plantation dc la Victoirc. 

“ 17. We returned on foot to the south-east port. The canoe arrived there in 
the afternoon. 

“ 18. Wc went to make observations at the cocoa tree, on the point of the Dcu.r 
Cocos. 

“ 19, Wc embarked on the canoe at the south-east port; but the wind being 
contrary, wc arrived rather late at Chalan ; we proceeded ncvcril.elcss to take ob¬ 
servations at the mountain Charon, and from thence to sleep at the Buraque au 
Gouverneur. 

“• 20. Wc went to make observations at the point de I'Arcade, and the eastern 
termination of the base, and from thence to sleep at the Bain des Negresses. 

“21. Wc proceeded to the western termination of the base, to the point 
d'Arkmbcl, to that of the Mare aux Jones; and from thence to pass the night at 
the post Jacotet, where the tent was pitched, and a canoe (ready for oilr service. 

" 22. We encamped in the field which is beyond Cape Brabant, after having 
passed this cape with great difliculty. It is a very lofty and steep bank of rocks, 
that projects into the sea, which must be scaled to get across ft. 

“ 23. We encamped at the foot of the Morne Brabant. I visited the neigh¬ 
bouring plains, which present a pretty good space to be measured. 

“ 24. We formed a base at the foot of the Morne Brabant. M. Desny went 
to place a signal on the mountain of the Little Black River, and on the Morne of 
the Black River. 
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“ August 25. \Vc measured the base, which we found to be one thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-six fathom, 

“ 26. Wc observed the angles at the extremities of die ba.se. > 

“ 27. I proceeded to the western termination of tlie base ol'la Suvanne. The 
canoe conveyed me beyond Cape Brabant, wlieic I phicid a signal; Ifotn thence 
I pas.sed to the po.st Jacotet, and slept at the western .signal of this base. 

“ 28. It rained throughout the day, and following night. In a momentary inter¬ 
val, I saw the signal that M. Desny had been to place on the Piton de Foiigc. 1 
slept at the post Jacotet. 

“ 29. I made observations at the point of the arm of the .sea des CUroniers, at 
that ol' Saint Martin, and at the point du Corail; and I arrived at the tent under 
the Mornc Brabant, after having passed the cape in a pirogue, and part of the 
remaining way in a canoe. 

“ 30. I made obscrvaiion,s at the hill of Fouge, and returned to the tent under 
the Morne Brabunt. 

“31. We cncamiied at the arm of the sea called Tamarin. We jtassed under 
an arch of .stones, where the soldiers practise a kind of baptism on tho.se who pas.s it 
for the first time. We arrived at the tent after a journey on fool, through very 
difficult ways, which occupied seven hours and a (juarter. 

“ September 1. Wc passed over the plain of Hkq en Flacq, and measured a 
base there. 

" 2. M. M. Godin and Desny squared.the base. I returned in the pirogue to 
the north signal of the base of ihcMome Brabant, from whence I could not see the 
extremity of that of i'V/cy'Wt Flacq. I slept at the foot of the mountain of the Little 
Black River. 

“ 3. M. Godin and Desny measured the base. I ascended the mountain of the 
Little Black River, where 1 suffered four hours constant rain. The weather be¬ 
coming more clear, I observed my principal anglc.s, and descended. It was eight 
in the evening befope I had passed the wood.s, and arrived at the place where I had 
pa.ssed the preceding night. 

“ 4. I returned in the canoe to the tent at Tamarin. In the afternoon I made 
my observations at tlie two ends of the base at Flicq cn Flacq. 

" 5. I proceeded to make observations on the hiorne of the Black River, from 
which I descended with great difficulty, from the slippery state of the herbage, and 
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the snu.ll lound pebbles with which the mountain is covered. I came to the point 
de Corail to take an observation there ; and from thence I went to Tatiuuiu. In 
the evening I made an observation at the southern termination of the base. 

“ September 6. We went in the canoe to encamp at the Little River; through¬ 
out tlic day, the mountains were covered with clouds. 

“ 7. We proceeded to make observations at the point dcs Caves, and that of dte 
plain mix Sables; and in the afternoon at the southern entrance of the. i.mle 
River. 

" 8. In the morning we went to make observations at two points oti the side of 
the river Belle Isle. In the afternoon we continued our way to pass the night at 
the foot of the mountain dii Corps de Garde. 

“ 9. In the morning we made an observation on the mountain. On descending 
from thence, we found horses prepared to take ns back to Port Louis. 

“ 17. We made observations at the mountain du Ponce. 

“ 19. We departed to complete our operations, which had been interrupted, at 
the Coin de Mire. From thence we went on foot to pass the night with M. dc 
Rostaing. 

“ 20. Wc went on horseback to the Troii aiix Bicbes, nnd from thence on foot 
to Cape Malbereux, where wc found our tent, and a large canoe, 

“21. We made observations at the Coin de Mire ; and although it was very fine, 
and the sea smooth, I was indisposed with sea sickness. We remained four or five 
hours on that islet, and from thence wc went to our tent. In the evening I made 
an observation at Cape Malbeveux. 

“22. At suniisc, I went to make observations at the signal of la Butte aiix 
Sables; from thence wc all embarked for the bay du Tombeau. We then pro¬ 
ceeded to the western tcimination of our first base, ayd passed the night with 
M. Rostaing. 

“ 23. 1 w'cnt to make an observation at the PHon dc la Decouverk, on account 
of the new Hag-staff which had been placed there. I returned at half past ten to 
Pamplemousscs, and from thence to the house of M. de Rostaing,^ where I was 
seized with the dysentery. 

“ 24, I proceeded oit Itorscback to the montagne Longue, and after having 
made an observation there, returned to the port, where in two days my health was 
re-established. 
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28. I went to make ohscrvations at the Hag placed at la Derouverh’ du 
wliicli was die last o! our stations. 

“ We shall interrupt out journal, at this place, in order to give a de.scription of 
what is mo.st remarkable in the Isle of France. 

Brief Descriphon 0/ !be Isle of l ianre. 

“ The Fslc oh France, first discoveivd bv the Rortiiguese, who ptoh.ibiy earned 
thither the deer, goat.s, and monkie.s, which have since inultiplicil in rt, w.rs aher- 
wards possessed by the Dutch, undei the name of the Isle ol Mauritius. Tlic great 
number of establishments which that republic maintained in India, occasioned them 
to abandon it in i 7 12 ; and the Frcirch, who had long occupied the Isle ol liouiborr, 
which is rrot more than thirty-live or forty leagues from it, dnl not fail to posses.s 
themselves ol it. 

Ar cording to my eakrrlation, founded on the geometrical measurement which 
I have made, its orrtline is ninety thousanil six hurrdretl and sixty-eight torse;.. Its 
greatest diameter, which is nearly irorih and south, is thiriy-orie ihous.inil eight 
hundred and ninety toiscs; and ils greatest breadth, which is nearly cast and west, is 
twenty-two thousand one hundred and iwerriy-lour toiscs, Itsfigur'e is an irTcguiai 
oval; arrd the suilate contairrs (our hundred and thirty-two thousand six hundred 
and eighty acres, at an hun<lr cd perches ol twcitty leer ttt length. 

*■ This island has two very frrrc hathorrrs. The least of ihertt, which is called 
Port I .oui.s, is sitnatc towai ds the niiddiegit tire western coast; and ihiac is th.e prin¬ 
cipal cstabhshnienl of the India Fompaii)’. Ships nnisl he towed into it, hut they 
may sail out ol it with the wind right aft. 

“ The other harbour, w hich is called the Great Port, or Port J’.otirhon, is .suuatc 
towards the middle of the eastern coast of the isl.rnd, and i.s very capacious and 
secure. Ships may i-nle^ it with a leading wind; Imi tire de|)arinrc fioiir it is difh- 
cult, on aeeount of the prevalence of the .south-easter h' winds, wiiidr blow directly 
into the iriiiicipal of the two channels which loitn its openings. Here it was that the 
Uiitch cstabli.shcd their .seillemeiu, and budi a fort, which they named Frederic I leniy. 
Its Ibiindatibns, and a jrail of tire walls, sitll n inaiiied in 1753, hut they have siiiee 

* The fesult ot all tliese dbsei various, inserttsi in lire Msuioics ol the Iheiut' .\uuleniy, .tiino 
1754, P- wili l)c seen lieicatlci, .ui'i the M iji of Mauritius, .it the begiiiiiiii;; ol litis Work, is 
reduced from it. 


3^ 
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been entirely removed, in order to erect a very handsome building for the reception 
of the commandant of the port and the garrison, as well as to contain the necessary 
njagazines. 

“ The island is in general surrounded with tocks, and the bottom of the sea near 
the coast is covered with coral, madrepore, and shell-fish. There is very little real 
sand ; and that which is found on the sea shore, is little pore than the remains ol 
shells. Its coast is lined with reefs, on which the waves break. The.se reds some¬ 
times extend upwatd.s of a leagtie into the .sea, .so that the circuit ol the island may 
be made with great safety in a pirogue. It is otily in the .southerti part that the .sea 
breaks almost oti the shore ; this circutnstanee renders it itiacccssiiile except in some 
place.s, wliere a canoe can be .secuicd from the high .sc:;i. 

“ The Isle of fiance i.s almost entirely covered with wood.s, which are of tin 
handsome appearance, particularly on the south-east side; but a passage through is 
rendered very dillicult and troublesome, from the cpiantitv of fern, and trcrjiing 
plants. 

“ Thc,sc jilants, who.se branches, like those of our ivy, wind about and intcilacc 
themselves with the .shrub.s atid dead wood, render the lurests in a great nu asuie 
impa.ssablc. Nor can a passage be obtained in any pan of them but by ciicuitous 
way.s, which are known to few. These forests ate the reluge of the Maroon 
Negroes. 

The animals which arc found in this i.sland arc deer, that rcscnihlc those of oitr 
own country, and whose llcsh is excellent during the months of April, May, june, 
|uly, and Augu.st. There arc no .scipcnts in the Tsle of f iance, and it is .said that 
they cannot live there; while in the surrounding i.slets, called the Isle lion<li\ the 
Isle Longiif, and the Coin dc Mire, there arc both adders and .scipcnts. f do not 
pretend to vciify this opinion; and all I can say rc.spccting it i.s, that m the Ckw; dc 
Mire, 1 have .seen lizards twelve inches long and one broad; and that in tlic Isle of 
France, 1 saw only a small species running about the walls, and of the same kind 
a,s iliosc wliieh we have in Trance. My knowledge of boiany, is not sullicient to 
justify any attemiit to desciibc the plants of this island. 

“ About the tenth part of the I.sle ol France is cleared and cultivated. Wheat, 
barley, oats, nee, maize, and millet, are liic grains W'liich compose its harvest. 
Certain poitions of land arc allotted to the cultivation of Manioc, which i.s the food 
ol the Negroes. In some parts there arc also plantations of sugar and cotton. 
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The air is wholesome, temperate, and even cold, particularly in the more ele¬ 
vated plantations. ’I'hc heat is greater at Port Louis thati elsewhere, as the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains protect it from the south-east wind, which prevails throughout 
the year. The sky is not equally scicne in every patt of the island. In the middle 
part it rains almost every day', so that the pools and livers ;ire constantly stijijtlicd 
with water; while in thtj north-western district, it rains legularly in the months of 
January, February, March, and April; and sometimes in May, June, and July'. 
'Fhe dry season jirevaiis through the remaining part of the year. 'I'htis the town 
and the environs of the port are rendered disagreeable and unpleasant, from the diied 
herbage, and the aridity ol ihe mountains, which have no trees, and arc sjirinkled 
with Slones. J’.vcn ihiiiiig the dry season the sky is seldom clear; clusters of clouds 
aie continually eomiiig fioni the middle of the island, where it r.iins alnnist every 
day, as has been alreaily observed. 

" 'I'he winds come genet ally i'rom the south-east, and are much less violent than 
at the Cape of Good Hope. There ate, however, variable winds IVom October to 
.Apiih The barometer varied six lines during the time I remained on the island. 
In my observatory, which was not elevated mote than four or live latliom above 
the level of the sea, it was at the highest on the igih ol July, 1753, when it was 
twenty-eight inches live lines and one-third; and on the loth and 12th of janiiaiy, 
1754, It was the lowest, at twenty-seven inches eleven lines and tin half. On these 
two days there was an heavy rain and an hurricane, which was felt at the Isle of 
Bourbon. Throughout the year there wvis no sensible change in the mercury, ex¬ 
cept that it was a very small degree higher at noon than in the evening. 

Contmiialicn of ihe Joi/rnul. 

" January 16, 1 754. I embarked at the Isle of France, on die ship the Bourbon, 
commanded by M. Lesquclcn, to go to the Isle of Bourbon. We got under way 
at eight in ibe morning, and the following day came to an anchor in the road of 
St. Uenis, at one R. M. M. Brenlcr, who commanded in this island, provided me 
with a cottaj^c near the government-house, and a black servant to attend me.* 

“ February 26. 1 embarked in the evening on board the Achilles, commanded by 
M. de Bcau-briand to rc'.uin to France. We got under way the 27th at ten A. M." 


• The Abbe de la Caille lias given no .account of this island, as be remained then only forty days. 

3 C 2 
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ylstroiioinical Ohsrrvatioiis wade an ihe Isle of France, &c. &c. in ibe Year 1753, 
by ihc ylhbi dc la Caille.*—Di lcrwinalion of Ibe Longitude of Ibe Island of 
Madeira, by Ihc Eclipses of lln- Salcllitcs of Jiipilcr, observed by M. lio’y, 
LieiilenanI in Ihe. Royal Navy of France, compared ~vitb Ibose if ibe ylbbc de. la 
Caille, ai the Isle of France, by M. de Lisle. 


I HI.,SI- observations were iinuic witli the same iiistniinciils whicli tlie /Vbln- dc 
la C'aillo bad cmplovcd at llic (iape of C'.ood Hope. 'I'he ()lacc wlicrc be lixed ibent 
in the Isle of liaiice was expressly fitted f'oi' the pui])osc. '1 lioiigh the sky is gens' 
rally clear in this island, it prosed cloudy at the nioniciu of the gicater part of bis 
most impoilam obscrsations; this citciitnstancc proceeded, in a gre.it measure, lioni 
the siUiation of the porl, where the principal setllcntcnt of ihc island has been lornieil, 
wbich is surrounded \sith mounlains almost always ci'ivcied \sith clouds, which'ao' 


dispersed In tlic winds, and successively cover die difTerem parts of die sky. 

“ Article 1.—His liist observation was made the 3d of Mai', 1 on an eclipse 
of the ,Sun. Having tegulaied the jieiidiilum by the corresponding heights of the 
.Sun, he observed with the telesopc of his sextant, which was seven feet in length, 
the ])hases ol this celijise. d'hc largest phase was 8 digits 36 minutes. 

“ Art. 2 .—1 le oiiserved some eclipses of the satellites of jiipitei, with a telescope 
o( fouiteen feet in length, on ihc arglyof .April, at 58' 38" past six in the evening. 
He icjK.iied the same obsen.ilion of these saiylhtcs the 16ll'^ of October, at 36' i 2" 
jtast three in the morning ; on the ist of November, at 54' 4" past one in the morn¬ 
ing; on die 1st of Heteiuber, at 3'' 51' 33"; and on the 2d of |anuary, 1754, at 
o''7'48'’. 

“ Art. ;p—On the yth tind 6th of May he observed the tiansii ol Myicury upon 
fhe Sun. On those days the weather was very variable; the intervening night was 
lainv, and it thiindcied; an uncommon circumstance in tins island. 


Lxn-.-icrcil from tiie Memoirs of the Roy.al Acailciny oi Sciences. 
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“ At si.v in tlic morning. Mercury ranic'lonli Ironi tin' clouds vvliicli hovoed 
over the mount;iin,s, when it h.id ailaiiied <ui aiiiiiide of 7' He then ohserved, 
with a telescope oflliiee feet in Icn.gth, that ii had hut pi.si entered on the Siiiis disk, 
and was near a spot, when the sky became elondr, .md it laiikd topioiish till .jo' past 
eight. 

" When die weather w'as cleared he made his oltservalioiis with the huii/oiilai aiul 
vertical lines, which form, in the focus ol the gla-s ol his (|u.iilr,mi, a ladius of three 
feet. He htid already verified their jioMtion Iry the honzon ol the sea, as mil as ili.it 
of the line ol eoilineation. 'J'he times which he gives in his table,, are die 11 ue ones, 
and the aliiiudes are torrecled only by the (juantily with wliieh the quadrant had 
iiicie.iseil them. Ac. 

" All. 4.—Opposiiion ol Saturn to the Stin. 

“ .All. 4.— Passage of Mars through its nodes. 

“ .\rt. a .—Opposition of Mars to the Sun. 

“ Alt. 7.—Oh.scrvatioiis to ascertain the altitude ol the Pole, and ilie ohliqiiity 
of die Feliptie.* 

“ ! cletenriiircd the elevation <rf the I’ole from the pl.iro where 1 made ifie oh.scr- 
vation, by die mean of four stars which pass near ilic Zenith; and served at the 
.same time to verify the posiiion of die axis of the tele.se<.‘])e of the se.Mani, in legaid 
10 die iiisi point of the division, and by the nican.s of the distance of the two tro[)ie.s 
from the Zenith, in June, 1753, by five ohscrvaiioiis from y of the female Hydra, 
leduced to the 1st of Jamidry, 1750, I found its distance from the Z.einih to be 
1 39’ on one side, and by five others, reduced to the same, trf 1 .pa' v: a",o, on 

the other side of the first point of the division; liom whence it follows, that the eriot 
of liie position ol the axis of the lelesopc was 1' 21'', 6 ; th;ii the real and torreeicd 
distance front the Z.eiiitli ol i",i! of relraciioii, was 1 ' .4 1' i",6', and dial, su])posing 
the declination of this stat ion the 1st of jaiuiary, 1750, to be 21 50' 43",8 soutli, 
as ill my catalogue, the elevtitioii of the Pole was 20' y' 42",2. 

“ In the same nioiilh of )tmc, theTcdiiced distance of r of the (how, from the. 
Zenith, was, by lour observations on one side, 1 5' 22",o, and by four on the other, 
1"' 2' 42",7; the error of the sextant was therefore 1' 19",7 : and supposing o ',8 of 

• Till' fullowiiig obscrvalioiit htiiig very imiiort.int to llic rosniograiihir and maiiliini sitiiation 
of the Isle of t'raiiie, we liave thought it iivccssary to insert them at large, as they love been 
related by the , 4 bbe dc la Caillc. 
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rc tVaciion, and 21" 13' 44",6 for the declination of the star, the resulting elevation 
cftlie Pole is 20" 9' 42”,4. 

“ 1 also found in the satne month, the distance of |3 oi the Crow from tltc Zenith 
by four observations, on one side to be 1" 52' i6",9 and by three on the other, to be 
i‘ 49' 37"-;",, the whole reduced to the isi of January 1750. 'I'he error of the tcle- 
scoitc, therefore, was 1' t9",7 ; allowing i",3 for the refraction, and taking the 
declination at 22" o' io'\o, there is for the elevation of the Pole,' 20' 9' 41",5. 

“ In DcecnilxT 1753, 1 found, by five obsei valions, reduced to the 1st of Janu¬ 
ary 1750, the distance of (3 lioni the Whale, to the Zenith, to be o' 46' 27",9 on 
one side, ,nid by litur others, o'49' 15",7 on the other; the error of the insiruinenl, 
therefore, is i' 23",9, and sujtposing the refraction to be o”,6, and the dtclinalion 
of the star to be, 19 ’ 21' 51",!, the elevation of the Pole is 20' 9' 43",5. 

On taking a medium between the four errors which have been found, it is evi¬ 
dent, that the sextant makes the distances from the 'Zenith too small by j' 21' ,2 ; 
attd it is that error to which I have attended in all die distances from the Zenith, 
which 1 have described in the preceding articles; nor shall J fail in doing the same 
with respect to those which 1 „hall describe hereafter. 

“ 1 have also observed by the same sextant, and reduced to the 1st of January, 
1750, five distances from e of Orion to the Zenith; and they have given me, by 
a medium, 18'46' 15",5; 1 have added 2i",5 of refraction, and the declination 
t 23' 3",3, as it appears in the catalogue which 1 have cited; from whence I con¬ 
clude the elevation of the Pole to be 9' 4o",3. 
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" I have arranged the following detail of observalions and calculations respect¬ 
ing the distances of the I’ropics li oin the Zenith. 



Disrnnccs<'f theiiorlli- 
C'i!’. nuty 01 ihc 

Smi irom rhe. Zenith. 

of tlu 
Sun Horn i]iL 
'I'l 0 |)lc, 

Disiaiufs oft!»c Zcnlili 
! I oiii (he n 

11 fiTiti) oi I he i>nn in 
till 't'i'*pic. 

“ J 753-—20 

43 52 

34,0 

0 13.4 

43 

5'2 

48,0 

2 1 

43 52 

40,1 

0 0,0 

43 

5-2 

4 b.l 

•Z'l 

43 52 

2 H ,-7 

0 j 1,2 

43 

52 

39,9 

23 

13 5 ‘ 

55.0 

0 47.6 

43 

52 

43.2 

23 

43 50 

67^5 

1 48,6 

43 

52 

40,1 

25 1 

13 49 

'^ 9>5 

3 ' 4.2 

43 

52 

43.7 

26 1 

43 47 


5 4-7 

43 

52 

42,9 

Medium 

- 

- 


43 

5'2 

44.3 

I’ai allax of the Sun 

- 

- 

--0 

0 

7)2 

Hall di.micler 

- 

. 

- 

— 0 

'5 

48,2 

Reli action 

- 


- 

+ 

1 

2,4 

jNutalion of the axis ol the Earth 

- 

+ 

0 

7.5 

Distance of the Tropic ol' Cancer from the Zenith 

43 

37 

58,8~ 

1753—*-^ec. 15 

2 52 

48,3 

9 14.' 

3 

2 

2.4 

16 

1 

2 35 

z 6 ,y 

0 31,5 

3 

1 

58,2 

1 7 

2 57 

4 1.7 

/| i<)j 8 

3 

1 

58.5 

'9 

3 0 

48,0 


3 

2 

1,1 

21 

3 2 

t ,0 . 

0 1,0 

3 

2 

2,0 

22 

3 I 

52,7 

0 8,0 j 

3 

2 

0.7 

Medium 

_ 

_ 

- _ 

3 

2 

0,5 

Parallax of the Sun 

- 

- 

- 


0 

0,5 

Half diameter 

- 


• 

-4 

j() 

20,1 

Refraction 

i 

. - 

- 

1 

0 

2.3 

Nutation of the axis 


- 

- 

+ 

0 

8)3 

Distance of the Tropic of Capricorn Irom the Zenith 

3 

iB 

30.7 

Adding the distance of the Tropic of Cancer 

43 

37 

58.8 

The distai/ce of the d’ropic is 

- 

- 

46 

5O 

29,6 

Obliquity of the. Exlijiyc 

- 

- 

23 

28 

oc 

The elevation of the Pole, therefore, is 

- 

20 

9 

4 J .1 
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“ 'I'hc precise quantity of the oblicjuity o( the Ixliptic being of ilie greatest im¬ 
portance in astronomy, I have observed the stime solstical distances, with a sector 
o( a ladius of six feet, verified by the means of the stars ft of the Crow and of the 
Whale, rhcsc arc as follows: 



1 

1 

1 Disianfcs of the north- 
! LMfi ihxtreniiry of the 
! Sun from the Zeiiiiiu 

Distances of file 
Sun fioni tfie 
I'lopic. 

Distances of ihe Zenith 
from llu. norf liei u E v- 
tremiiy <4 the Sun lu 
fhi Ti ()}>!(. 

W 53 - 

—[unc 20 

1 

1 43 

r.'-* 

33 i 3 

0 

1 

13.4 

43 

r ,2 

pN7 


21 

43 


44.1 

0 

0,0 

13 


ii.l 


22 

■ 43 

5^ 

35-1 

0 

1 t,2 

i 13 

i) 

lb -3 


23 

43 

5 ' 

5 b .4 

0 

47.1* 

4 3 

:j^ 

• jtl.o 


24 

43 

5 ‘ 

2,8 

1 

38,0 

4 3 


5‘-1 


25 

43 

49 

34.0 

3 

M.'-J 

' 13 

5 ‘ 

.iK ,2 


26 

43 

47 

. 10,8 

f 5 

1-7 j 

i ‘^8 


15’5 





Medium 


43 


4(>,.j 

^ 753 - 

—Dec. 23 

3 

1 

' 7.1 

; 0 

43 .') 

i 3 


C'vl 


2.] 

3 

0 

15.4 

l 

46,6 

1 -1 

! > 

2 



25 

2 

58 

39-5 

3 

! 8,() 

1 , 
i 

1 

58;' 


27 

2 

51 

lO.t) 

7 

4 7-^ i 

0 


57.8 


Medium - 1 


Making the same reduction.s of these two distances as of the ]»rceeding oni s, 
(he ohIi(|uity of the Ecliptic is found to be 23’28' 15',^, and the elevation of the 
Pole 20 y' 15",8. 

“ 'Pile latitude of tlic place, then which 1 have observed, may be determined to 
be 20" y' 32", ',, and in referring it to the portal of the new jiarish i hutch ol I’on 
Louis in the Isle of Fvanre, 20' 9' 

“ Art. 8. Observations on the length of the pendulum with .seconds, at the Isle 
of France.” 


• “ The observations of the month of December were made in tl'C negative part of the limb of 
every iiistiiimeiit, in order to get the interval of the Tropic; ; iudcpciulently of tlic verification of 
the axes of the telescopes.” 
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Extracts of various Observations made by tbe Abbe de lu Caille, during tbe Course 

of three different Passages, in bis Voyages to the Cape of Good Hope, and to tbe 

Isles of France and Bourbon. 

" A^;^ 2—On the variation of the needle. 

“ j'h fdstcily and westerly variations are attentively observed on ships at sea, 
whci ' -' r there is an opportunity, as well to correct the courses, as to rectify the 
longit. . It is well known that there are many land-falls, which arc ascertained 
by the variation of the compass; such as the Cape of Good Mope, and the Isles 
of Roduguez, of France, and of Bourbon. It were to be wished that the va¬ 
riations observed in all ships which make long voyages, and particularly to the 
Indies, were collected and carefully registered: by this means, from time to time, 
for example, every ten years, a new edition might be given of the marine charts, 
where tiic curves of the variations might be marked, in the manner of M. Halley, 
as well for the year of the edition of the charts, as for an epocha of ten preceding 
years, 'fhese charts would be of great use in methodising the tracks, and, in many 
cases, they would give tlie longitude to land-falls with much greater certainty than 
by any observation of the moon made at .sea. The proprietors of armed vessels 
should take care also to provide their ships with a good compass; and navigators 
should have somewhat less confidence in their reckoning, when they perceive that 
they do not agree with the variation. (.Sec the tables of variation following this 
ob.scrvation, pages 101,102,103, &:c. of the Memoirs of the Academy, anno 1754.) 

“ Art. 5.—Ob.servations made at the Isle of Bourbon. 

“ They were made at St. Dcni.s, which contains the principal establishment of 
the India Company. There I employed my’quadrant of three feet radius, a tele¬ 
scope of fourteen feet, aitd a good pendulum with seconds." 
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Observations on the Latitude. 

'• As the Sun passed at noon too near the Zenith, I determined the latitude by 
the meridian altitude of six stars, three of which were on the north side, and three 
on the south. 



The apparent meridian Al¬ 
titude to the North. 

Refraction. 

Northern Decli¬ 
nation. 

Height of the 
Equator. 

^ 754 - 

0 t /> 

/ 

0 / « 

0 

e ft 

»jth February. 

Aldebaran 53 9 15 

_ 0 49 

+ 15 59 30 

69 

7 5 ® 


The Goat 23 27 20 

— 2 26 

+ 45 43 3 

69 

7 57 


^3 s - 40 46 43 

— 1 15 

-t- 28 22 20 

69 

7 48 

14 th February. 

Aldebaran 53 911 

— 0 49 

+ 15 59 30 

69 

7 5 * 


<3 » - 40 46 43 

- 1 15 , 

+ 28 22 20 j 

69 

7 48 



By a medium 

% 

7 52 

jpth February, 

y The Ship 64 14 7 

— 0 31 

46 37 37 

69 

8 47 


f The Ship 52 8 12 

— 0 51 

58 43 56 

69 

8 43 


^ The Ship 57 2 52 

— 0 42 

53 49 11 

69 

8 39 

20th February. 

y The Ship 64 14 12 

— 0 31 

46 37 37 

69 

8 42 


t The Ship 52 8 9 

— 0 51 

58 43 56 

69 

8 46 


J I'he Ship 57 2 48 

— 0 42 

53 49 11 

% 

8 43 


. By a medium - 69 8 43 


“ It appears, therefore, that the real height of the Equator is 69“ 8' 1 and con, 
sequently the elevation of the Pole 2 q“ 51' 43". It is also evident that the quadrant 
made the altitudes appear too little by 26". ^ 

“ The quarter of St. Denis being at the foot of Cape Bernard, which is the north¬ 
ernmost point of the Isle of Bourbon, the latitude of this Cape, which was due west 
of the place where I lived, at the distance of five or six hundred ^taces, may be de¬ 
termined to be 20° 51' 43". , 

Observations on the Longitude. 

“ February 9, 1754, at 12'* 34' 7" true time, the first satellite of Jupiter appeared 
to me to come forth from the shadow: it seemed rather to adhere to the body of the 
planet, which was in opposition to the Sun on the jist of this month. 
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“ February 11. At 7' 2' 45" in the evening, the emersion of the same satellite. 

“ 13. At 15'’ 43' 10", emersion of the third satellite. Jupiter is plunged in a thick 
mist. 

“ t 6 . At 14" 28' 12", emersion of the first satellite in fair weather. 

" 25. At 10'’ 52' 16", emersion of the same. 

“ Not possessing the knowledge of all the observations which have been made, 
at the same time, in the different places of the world, I shall not discuss here the 
longitude which is to result from it. In the mean time, however, if we add to these 
observations, those which M. d’Apres made in 1751, it may be supposed that, with¬ 
out any sensible error, the difference of the meridian of Paris, and of St. Denis in 
the Isle of Bourbon, or of Cape Bernard, is 3'’ 3' j, and consequently the eastern 
longitude 53“ 7' or 8'. 

Delemlnalion of the Longitude of the Island of Madeira, by the Eclipses of 

Jupiter’s Satellites, observed by M. Bory, Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, 

compared with those of M. I’Abbe de la Caille, in the Isle of France, by M. 

de Lisle. 

" M. Bory having observed two immersions of the first satellite of Jupiter, and 
one of the third, at Funchal, the capital of the Island of Madeira, towards the end 
of the year 1753, and at the commencegnent of the year 1754, I compared them 
with those of the Abbe de la Caille, in the Lsle of France, which are the only ones 
that I have found to correspond with those of M. Bory. 

“ When I speak of corresponding observations, 1 understand not only those 
which have been made precisely at the same'time, for such arc not to be found; 
but it is well known, thSt in the use of the observations of the satellites of Jupiter 
for the longitudes, particularly those of the first, the observations, which were made 
after two or three revolutions, may be employed, when such as arc simultaneous 
cannot be obtained. But, fortunately, the results that I have drawn from the three 
observations *of M. Bory, agreed within a fevr seconds; which justifies the use that 
I have made of them, in comparing them with those of the Abbe e la Caille, with 
the difference of two or three revolutions. 

“ In order to reduce to the meridian of Paris the difference which I have found 
in the Isle of France and the Island of Madeira, I must suppose a known longitude 

3 D a 
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between the Isle of France and Paris; but I believe that I have sufficiently deter¬ 
mined it, by taking the medium of twenty results, which I have drawn from nine 
observations that M. I’Abbe de la Caille has made on the satellites of Jupiter in the 
Isle of France. I compared these nine observations of the Abbe dc la Caille, with 
all the correspondent or approaching observations, made in different places, of which 
I have been able to obtain observations, and the longitude of which, with respect to 
Paris, was pretty well known. The resulting difference of longitude between the Isle 
of France and Paris, in taking a medium between these two determinations, was 
found to be 3'' 40' 45". 

“ I also cxamitied the result of seven observations of the satellites of Jupiter, 
made in the Isle of France, in the year 1751, by M. d’Apres, and I formed nine¬ 
teen results for the difference of longitude between that isle and Paris. The mean 
difference between these nineteen results is found to be 3'' 40' 22"; so that taking 
a new medium between the observations of M. d’Apres and those of M. I’Abbe 
de la Caille, the longitude between the Isle of Frsnee and Paris may be computed 
to be about 3'’40'35"; approaching somewhat nearer the results drawn from the 
observations of M. I’Abbc de la Caille, than those of M. d’Apres. 

“ Supposing this longitude, the following is that of Funchal, as it results from 
the observations of M. Bory. 

“ ^ 753 —December 28. ^ 

Immersion of the first satellite, observed at Funchal, by M. Bory i8 14 54 

Adding for two revolutions - - - - 3: 55 7 

•The immcr.sion should happen at Funchal 1st of January, 1754 7 10 1 

It was was observed at the Isle of France 1st of January - 12 7 48 

Difference of Funchal and the Isle of France - . - 4 57 47 

Difference of the Isle of France and Paris - - 3 4 ° 35 

Difference, therefore, of Funchal and Paris ’ - r . • 1 17 la 
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“ 1754—January 1. 

Immersion of the first satellite, observed in the Isle of France 
Adding for three revolutions _ _ _ , 


h / // 

12 7 48 

5 : 7 33 >3 


The immersion should happen at the Isle of France, 6ih of January 
It was observed at Funchal, by M. Bory 

Difference of Funchal and the Isle of France 

Difference of the Isle of France and Paris _ _ _ 


19 31 1 

6 14 33 *9 

4 57 42 
3 40 35 


Difference of Funchal and Paris - - - - t 17 7 


Immersion of the third satellite, observed at the Isle of France in Jan. i; 12 32 46 
Added for one revolution of that satellite - - 7 3 55 ‘2 


The immersion should happen at the Isle of France, 8th of January 
It was observed at Funchal 8th of January _ _ . 

Difl'ercnce of the Isle of France and Funchal 

Difference of Paris and the Isle of France _ _ _ 


16 27 58 
It 30 o 

4 57 58 
3 40 35 


Difference of Funchal and Paris 


1 17 23 


“ Tlie mean difference between these three determinations of longitude at Funchal 
and Paris, is t" 17' 14", or 19° 18'^. If, therefore, the first meridian which passes 
over the Island of Ferro be just 20* from-Paris, as is generally conjectured, the town 
of Funchal should not be more distant from this first meridian towards the east than 
o°4i'i.” 

The continuation of these observations may be seen p. 558, and the following 
pages, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, 1754. ^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Life of M. I’Abbe de la Caille. 

Nicholas Louis dc la Caille, was born the 15th of March, 1713, at Rumigni 
Bourgadc, in the dioccsc of Rheiras, situate two leagues from Rosoy, in Thicrache. 
His father was Nicholas Louis de la Caille, and his mother Barbe Rebuy; and be 
was allied to many ancient and distinguished families in the Laonois. 

“ Ilis father, who had served in the Corps of Gens d’Armes, as well as in the 
Artillery, enjoyed, in 1713, an handsome revenue, and led a retired life, which he 
varied by cultivating the sciences. He was an excellent mechanic, and invented 
several very ingenious machines. 

“ At a very early age, the Abbe dc la Caille manifested those talents which pro¬ 
mised that he woidd one day be an honour to his country ; but a project in which 
M. de la Caille had engaged, and had absorbed, in a few years, the whole of his 
fortune, threatened to destroy the plan which he had formed for the education of 
his son. 

“ The late Duke du Maine, however,-placed him at the head of an establishment 
which was about to be formed in one of the American islands. He accordingly 
repaired to Nantes, in 1725, by order of the Prince, with the design to embark for 
the place of his destination ; but on a sudden that plan was set aside, and he again 
found hinvclf without situation or employment. The late Dutchess du Maine, 
then, received him into her service at Anetj where h? greatly improved the 
revenues of his benefactress. He now renewed his attentions to the education of 
his son, and soon after placed him with the principal of the college of Mante, on 
the river Seine, who was his friend. In the year 1729 he was entered as a boarder 
in the college of Liseux, where he greatly distinguished himself by .his literary 
attainments. 

“ His inclinations appeared at this time to be directed towards the belles lettres, 
when he laid his hand by chance on the Elements of Euclid; and having made him¬ 
self master of them, without any assistance or instruction, bis reason was captivated 
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by that study, and he at once devoted himself to mathematical pursuits. He soon 
after became the pupil of M. Cassini, was settled at the observatory, and surpassed 
the most sanguine expectations of that renowned astronomer. The first observations 
of the Abbe de la Caille are in the month of May, 1737. 

“ M. Cassini, proud of the assistant which lie had gained, took every opportunity 
of declaring his rare and superior talents. M. Maraldi, who was a witness of the 
extraordinary capacity and progress of the young astronomer, became at once his 
admirer and his friend. Assisted by these two ’earned men, he proceeded in his 
career with the rapidity that might be expected from such a pupil of such masters. 
He unfortunately lost the former by an unforeseen accident; but the latter sur¬ 
vived to continue his friendship and protection. 

“ In the month of May, 1738, he accompanied M. Maraldi who was employed 
to lay down the sea chart from Nantes to Bayonne; an operation in which he gave 
new proofs of his talents. 

“ M. Dominic Cassini, M. de la Hyre, and M. Maraldi, uncle of the academi' 
cian of our day, had undertaken, in the year 1690, to trace a meridian from the 
south to the north of France : this operation was completed in the year 1718 by 
M. M. Cassini and Maraldi; but as the instruments of that period were less perfect 
than those which arc in use in our time, certain errors were unavoidably blended 
with it, and tw'cnty years passed away without any attempt being made to correct 
them. M. Ctissini had indeed formed the ’design, and he now charged the Abbe 
de la Caille, and his son M. Thury, with the execution of it. This undertaking was 
also calculated to facilitate the execution of a geometrical descnpiion of France, 
which M. Cassini had been commissioned to undertake by M. Orry, Comptroller 
of the Finances; and which was necessarily tf) commence by a parallel of Paris, 
which M. Cassini had already begun. * 

“ The new meridian was to be traced from Perpignan to Dunkirk. The Abbe 
de la Caille, therefore, set out for the. former place with M. Thury, in the month 
of July, 1739, and’he was no sooner arrived there, than he began that part of 
the operations particularly entrusted to him, which he continued to the end of 
October. 

“ In November be was recalled to Paris, to take possession of the Mathematicj|l 
Chair in the Mazarin college; and he then returned to Perpignan. The cold, which 
became excessive at the end of November, and throughout the following month, 
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accompanied ;vith snows, and other attendants on an inclement season, did not cool 
his ardonr; he accordingly passed liom Roussillon into Languedoc, and from thence 
into Auvergne, where, in the midst of si'ows, he continued his scientific labours. 
He arrived at Paris at the conclusion of the rude winter of 1740. 

“ On his return to Paris, he assissted M. Cassini in ascertaining the base 
of M. Picard, and the direction of the mciidiaii from Paiis to Perpignan. In 
the month of July he took the roiid to lamkiik, and sullcrcd fro.sh fatigues. 
Occupied during the day in preparing his insnuments, and fising machines on 
the sinnmits of mountains, he made his observtitions during tlic night, subject to 
the injuries of the open air, and frequently without the most contmon convtnicncc.s 
of life. 

“ In 1741, M. de Li.slc, a.ssociate in ordinary to the Ro\ al Academy of Sciences 
for the department of Astronomy, from the advanced j >,riod f)f his age, demanded 
his retreat; M. Fouchy pas.sed from the place of assi.stant to that of atssociate, and 
the Abbe de la Caillc was cbosen by the Academy to rcpku.e M. de Fouchy. M. 
de la Caille w'as received in the month of May, and appeared for the first time with 
great eclat in that illu.strious Society, by leading, at his introduction, a memoir on 
the calculation of the dilfcrcnces in .spherical trigonometry ;—a mo.a profound and 
elaborate work. 

“ He presented the Academy the report of an eclipse of the moon, which he had 
observed at the Hermitage on the mountain of St. Victor, near Aix in Provence, 
the 13th of January, 1740. This report was received with great pleasure, as the 
eclipse Itad not been observed at Paris, on account of the cloudy weather. 

" His admission into the Academy was the only rccompcnce the Abbe de la 
Caille received for the part he took in forming the meridian; he did not obtain a 
pensionary gratification till after his return from the CapC. 

“ Before the end of 1741, he published his Elements of Mathematics, and they 
are considered as a chef d’oeuvre of perspicuity and precision in the learned world. 
Various editions of them have appeared in France, and they have been translated 
into all the principal languages of Europe. 

“ In 1742, a comet appeared in the months of March,^ April, and May, and the 
Abbe de la Caille composed a memoir on its apparition and its course. In the same 
year he also formed another memoir, containing a method to find the place of the 
the Sun’s apogee. 
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" On quitting his apartment at the Observatory, he felt liimsdf, as it were, expa¬ 
triated, and he therefore constructed one at the Mazarin College. 

" He made two kinds of observations, tlic one for his own particular inquiries, 
and the other for public instruction; in the second class we must comprehend 
those which he published in 1743, on a comet that appeared in the month of Fe¬ 
bruary ; on the conjunction of Mars and .Saturn; on the passage of the Sun in the 
paiallel of Arcturus; on the conjunction of Mars and jupitcr; on the Sun in its 
apogeum; on the passage of the Sun in the parallel of Procyon ; on the altitude of 
the upper extremity of the Sun in the tropic of Capricorn; trn the planet Mercury 
in the Sun; on the Sun in its perigeum; with inquiries concerning the place of the 
apogeum of that luminaiy. 

“ I n the same year he published his laborious jrroccss on the meridian; but would 
not suffer his name to appear in the frontispiece of the work, and abandoned all the 
honour to his associate, who did not fail, however, to make all due acknowledge¬ 
ment for the essential assistance which he received from M. de la Caille. 

“ At length he acquired, what he so well deserved, the chaiacter of a consum¬ 
mate astroiiftmcr; and havittg, by bis immen.se labours, acquired a most profound 
knowledge of his scicticc, he determined to convey to others ati acquaintance with 
its prittciples. lie accorditigly composed his liicments of A.stronomy, and published 
an octavo cditioti of them, with figures, &c. which has been translated into the 
English, Spanish, and I.atin languages, 

“ He also composed elementary I,essons of Mechanics, and the Elements of 
Optics and Perspective, Various other curious and admirable papers oti astrono¬ 
mical subjects arc to be found in the Memoirs of the Academy. 

“ In 1 746, he published the first part of his Ephcmeri.s, which comprehends ten 
years. There is a kind pf Supplcmenl to it in the Chronological Table, which was 
placed at the head of the Art to verify Dales. This table reaches to the year 1800. 
He composed the part that relates to the eclipses, which is the most important. 

" In 1593, a ctmict had been observed at Zcrbsi, in the principality of Anhalt, 
from whose .apparition new discoveries might be made in astronomy. M. de la 
Caille therefore gave the theory of it to the Academy in 1747, with the same accu¬ 
racy as if he bad himself ob.servcd it. Walthcrus had, at the close of the fifteenth 
century, made observations at Nuremberg, and M. de la Caille, in 1749, commu¬ 
nicated to the Academy his Memoir on "Waltlierus. 
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“ He continued his unremitted labours on various branches of astronomy, to the 
great illustration of that science, and the honour of his country, till the year 1750, 
when he proceeded to pursue his researches in the other hemisphere. • 

“ On the 21 St of November, 1750, he embarked at L’Orient, on board the 
Gloricux, commanded by M. d’Apres, and in three weeks arrived at the Cape de 
\\:rd Islands; on the 25th of )amiary, 1751, they put into Rio de |aneiro, on the 
coast of Brazil, where they remained, from some repairs necessary to a small vessel 
which attended them, upwards of a month. M. de la Caille, however, was not idle 
during his abode there, but made several important observations respecting the lon¬ 
gitude, &c. On the 25th of February they set sail from thence, atid on the 30th of 
March arrived in sight of the Cape of Good Hope, but did not enter the road till 
the 19th of April. 

“ The astronomer was received at the Cape with all the honour due to his supe¬ 
rior science and character. He began his observations on the 10th of May, 1751, 
with the parallax of the Moon, and continued them to the 251!! of February, 1752. 
He observed Venus from the 2 5ih of October to the 25th of the following Novem¬ 
ber; and the planet Mars from the 31st of August to the 9th of October. He 
renewed his operations on the parallax of the Moon in the month of March, and 
continued them till October. In the interval of his observations he gave his atten¬ 
tion 10 geography and objects of natural philo.sophy. He sent the details of his first 
operations to the Academy before his return. 

“ Ptolemy, who lived in F-gypt, gave a catalogue of the southern .stars; but that 
catalogue was incomplete. 

“ The Portuguese navigators had traced the plan of several constellations, but in 
such a coarse way that asironomy did'not dciive any advantage from them. 

" In 1677, Il^dey went to the Island of St. Helena,no form a celestial chart 
of the southern hemisphere, and he observed but three hundred and fifty stars. 

“ Al the commencement of the pre.sent cenliiry, the Baron Krosick had charged 
Peter Kolbe, a Prussian, with the same commission as that of hf. de la Caille; but 
he did not answer the expectations of the German nobleman who employed him. 
Thus the descriptions of the southern hemi.sphci'e, when M. dc la Caille arrived at 
the Cape, were nothing more than rough outlines. 

“ Flc began to observe the southern stars the 6th of August, 1751, and continued 
that labour till the same month in the following year. He beheld, in all their lustre, 
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large stars which were not known to the asirononu-rs of l'hiro|)C !)Ut by their nebu¬ 
lous shapes. 

" M- dc la Caille had directed his first attentions only to the stars of the first, 
second, third, and fourth magnitude: having, liowevcr, a favouiablc opportunity, 
he determined to include wiiliin his calculation those of the lilth, sixth, and seventh 
magnil udc. 

“ On the 17th of February, a very thick ami unwholesome fog arose at the Cape, 
and M. de la Caille was affected with all the disagreeable fonse(|uencc.s of it. He 
however recovered in the same month of the year 1752, in which he died in the 
)ear 1762. 

“ As soon as he had completed his catalogue of the southern stars, he compared 
it with the planisphere which had been laid down by M. Halley in 1C77 ; and he 
found that he surpassed by 9450 stais that of the Knglish astronomer. 

“ After having examiticd the planisphere of Halley, as well as those of I’toleniy, 
and the Portuguese pilots, M. de la tlaillc fottiul place for Ibiiriecn new constella¬ 
tions, better furnished, and more exact than those of the ancients, whicli required 
a general reformation. 

“ On the 8th of March, 1753, he embarked on board the I' lcncli .ship the Puissirux, 
bound for (Ihina, and which was to toncli at the Isles of France and Bourbon. 
During the passage from the Cape to the Isle of France, be made an experiment 
which has proved very useful to sailors, ol ?i simple method of finding the longitude 
at sea. He has inserted it in his Epherneris, as well as in another of his works, and 
it may be considered as one of the most iniimrtant servicc.s which be has rendered 
to mankind, lie arrived at the Isle of France the 18th of April, foriy days after 
his departure from the Cape. 

“ An account of his ojrerations in "ihe Isle of France are to be found in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of the year 1754, and in his Ili.storical Journal. He 
cmbarkexl the i5ih of January, 1754, for the Isle of Bourbon, and arrived there 
the following day. 'After he had fulfilled the object of his mis.sion, he embarked 
the 27th of l'‘ebruaiy following on hoard the Achilles, and returned to France. 

“ On the I5lh of April the ship came to an anchor before the Isle of Ascension. 
M. de la Caille remained there only five days, hut he availed himself of the oppor- 
tutiity to determine the position of the place; a very important point for ships on 
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iheir return from India to Europe. He re-embarked on the 20th of April, and 
arrived at L’Orient on the 4th of June, after a very fortunate voyage. 

“ On the aStli of the .same month he returned to Paris, after an absence of three 
years and eight inonth,s; when, his first care was to digest his ob.servations, and com¬ 
pare them with tho.se of his corre.spondent.s, in order to put the last hand to the great 
work of his mission. He first detached 1936 stars from his general catalogue, which 
the Academy placed in its Memoirs. He deferred giving his ob.servations on it to 
the year 1760, in order that nothing should be wanting which might advance tlicir 
perfection. A great part of this important work was printed at the cxpcnce of tlie 
author, who liad not, however, the .satisfaction to sec it finished. 

“ Besides the two part.s of the relation of hi.s voyage.s, M. de la Caillc enriched tlie 
Memoirs of the Academy with many important picce.s. In 1797, he prc.scntcd to 
the public his work entitled Astronomio’ Fundamcnla; one of the most important 
that had ever appeared on that science, and which proves its author to liave obtained 
a complete knowledge of the two celestial hcmi.sphere,s. It con.sists of a quarto volume, 
which is followed with Observations on the Refraction of the Stars, and Solar Tables 
of the same author, which appeared in 1758. 

“ In 1759, he presented various memoirs to the Academy on very important .sub¬ 
jects of astronomy; and in 1760 he formed thcde.signto dctcnninc a certain number 
of zodiacal stars; and invented an in.sirumcnt lor the purpo.se of canying it into c.\c- 
cution. He observed six hundred zodiacal stars during the two years 1760 and 1761. 

“ In the month of June in the same \car, M. de la Caillc had begun a great work, 
which occupied all his attention, when he W'as attacked by the disorder of which he 
died. It was a Course of Observations on all parts of the Heavens, relatively to 
each other; from whence a degree oT certainly in operation would result, which 
must be of the utmost utility to astronomers.' < 

“ He maintained a constant correspondence with the most distinguished astro¬ 
nomers and mathematicians of every part of the world. His corre.spondent .at Pekin 
was Father Benoit, his former pupil, who was become a residciii in the palace of 
the Emperor of China, in that city. 

“ In 1761, he paid his academical tribute of five important memoirs; and he read 
before the assembled Academy, a Discourse on the Progress of Astronomy during 
the thirty preceding years. 
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“ He had long been solicited by his friends to augment the treasures of literature, 
by an history of astronomy, from its origin to his own improvements in that science; 
and he constantly resisted their entreaties, till the voice of the public demanded this 
important work at his hands; but death, which loo often ntterrupis human projects, 
stifled this admirable design at the moment of its conception. AVhat such a work 
would have hceii, may he conceived from die charaticr of the man wlioh ui under¬ 
taken it; and that he did not live to complete it, must he regretted by all who are 
iuietestcd in the advancement of science, and the improvement ol inankind. 

“ M. de la Caillc had completed his foity-ninth year, when his ctnistitiitioii began 
to give way, and at the end of February, lyfiiJ, he was attacked by the same disor¬ 
der which he had suffered at the Ca))c in February, 1752; and on the 21st of 
March he departed this life, at the same age as his father, and in the same month in 
which he was born. It would he needless to describe the universal regret which 
ftillowed tlic los.s of a man etjually dear to science and to virtue.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Exlracls from the Ohscrvai'wm of M. Lc G'enlil, Royal Jcadewiciaii, respecting 
ibe Southern Hemisphere, &c.; in a Series of Letters to ]\f. dc la Nux, Cor¬ 
respondent of the Royal Academy of Sciences, at the Isle of Bourbon. 


Ulc of France, Feb. 6, 1761 

**** I am occupied in calculating for Rodrigues:, the transit of Venus over 
the Sun, on the same principles employed to calculate it for Paris, I have found 
that, at the uioment of the entrance of Venus, the centre of the Sun should be ele¬ 
vated above the horizon of Rodrigues: near 2 

“ The calculation of M. dc la Landc, founded upon somewhat different principles, 
affords me some encouragcmciit; for this Academician h;is found it to be near 8': 
and as to the corrections that M. de la Landc has made of the astronomical tables 
of M. M. Cassini and Halley, which you must have seen in the Lphcmcris of 1761, 
that I have sent you; do they appear to you to be well founded ? In short, may I 
not at least suspend my judgment as to the preference which ought to be given to 
his calculation, or mine ? 

“ Another cause renders the moment of the entrance of Venus very doubtful and 
uncertain at Rodriguez: you know, as well as me, that in the seas which surround 
your isles, the months of June, July, and August, form a season when strong gales 
from the south-east to the cast-south-east prevail, and which are seldom accompanied 
with a clear and serene sky; so that it very seldom happens that the Sun can be seen 
at its rising, and not often till it has attained a considerable degree of elevation; 
because these gales render the horizon misty, or fgnn a range of clouds considerably 
above it. Such are my doubts respecting the Isle Rodriguez as a place to observe 
the entrance of Venus on the Sun; but it is very probable that I shall'myself visit 
that island, as it is now the 6th of February, arid I am without the hope of any 
other resource,” 
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Isle of France, June 23, 1761. 

* * * “I have found an observation on the dcparuirc of Veuys, made by our 
friend M. de Scligny,* and 1 have made use of it to detcnninc the mciidian where 
I was when I observed Venus. This officer, who is a very good and zealous astro¬ 
nomer, has an excellent pendulum with seconds, and knows how to employ it.” 

On tbc high Scan. 

" The ships wiiich go to China having got to the n8tb meridian ofTeneriffc, 
on the 3jth or 35th parallel, arc then very near the land of New Holland, and con¬ 
sequently enough to die cast not to be in a situation to miss the Strait of Sunda, 
but from ignorance or neglect. It is also at 118“ of longitude that these vessels 
begin to turn, by the aid of the south-east wind, towards the island of Java, and 
endeavour to stand in to the middle of it. This precaution is absolutely necessary, 
in order to get to the windward of the strait, for if a .ship gets to the leeward, it i.s 
very improbable .she would be able to enter it; the voyage would be lost; and the 
only resource that is left would be to proceed to the wdndward, in order to gain 
the Strait of Malacca, if the sca.son should not be loo much advanced. 

“ We entered into the line of the south-east winds, which we found towards 30' 
of latitude. While we kept the latitudes of 3,^’ and 35“, we had very high seas; 
but if the waves were very high, they were at the .same time so long, that their 
extremities were lost in the distance, in the same manner as those which are found 
on the other side of Africa w'hen we have pas.scd the tropic of Capricorn, to double 
the Cape of Good Hope. When we had got into the variable winds we had no 
more of these long wave.s, but found in their place a short dit ided .sea. 

" The European seas are also very long, a*s well a.s all those which extend from 
this part of the woild W the Cape of Good Hope. The.se long .seas arc not so 
dangerou.s as the short ones. Off the Cape of Good Hope the sea is almo.st always 
agitated by enormous waves, which* encounter each other in two and .sometimes 
three different directions; forming the highest .seas as yet known in any part of the 
globe. Seanfbn who have passed Cape Horn in bad weather, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, have universally declared, that if the waves ran equally high at Cape Horn 
as they do at the Cape of Good Hope, the former would be ab.solutcly impa.s.sablc, 
because the wind blows there witli greater force. When you have doubled the 

* M. de Seligny was an officer in the sea service of tlio India Company. 
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Cape of Good Hope, and have got up to 30° of latitude, in the Ethiopic Ocean, 
you no longer meet with any of these long seas of Europe, and of the west of 
southern Africa. In this ocean the waves are short and divided. These seas 
frequently strain the ships much more than the long waves, particularly after a gale, 
as the wind increases the division of these waves, so as to give them the shape and 
size of sugar loaves, which proves always very distressing, and sometimes very inju¬ 
rious to ships. 

“ The reason why the sea is so high at the Cape of Good Hope, and that it is less 
so at Cape Horn, appears to me to be as follows: beyond the former cape, between 
the Tropics, and in the different parts of India, the sea forms, as it were, a kind 
of bay, sprinkled with isles and comprehended within coasts, which, though at a 
great distance from each other, are the cause, nevertheless, of the periodical winds 
which blow there. The sea, therefore, may be said to be conBned between those 
parallels. 

" When you are once got to the Cape of Good Hope, the waters appear to he 
no longer in a state of confinement, but are entirely free, and left, as it were, to 
themselves, through an immense space of latitude and longitude. The west winds 
are then at liberty to extend themselves, and to raise up the sea at the Cape, while 
the immense bank at the point of this Cape contributes, with the wind, to swell the 
waters of this part of the ocean. 

Birds. 

“ I remarked that the Damiers quitted us at 30° and some minutes of latitude, 
and that we found them also in the same degreeso that these birds do not go as 
far as the tropic. It appears that they delight in the west winds, and that the nature 
of the general winds drives them from their limits, " , 

“ The Faille en Cut is altogether different. It would be curious to know the 
precise latitude which forms, as it were, the boundary of these Damiers. 

" We found ourselves on the 23d of June in the latitude of the Trialles, at 125" 
of longitude; the charts place them in 119“. During the night, we^run on sliolt 
tacks in the offing, from the fear of falling in with them. We passed the whole of 
the 24th without seeing any thing; and I thought it very singular that we did not 
even see any birds, which are certain indications of land or insulated rocks. We 
saw two Faille en Culs-, but it is well knojyn that these birds are frequently seen at 
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“ The sliips arrive in China in August and September, and depart from thence, 
at the latest, in the early part of February. 

“ This monsoon is not exclusively possessed by the Chinese Seas, but extends 
beyond the Island of Formosa to the Seas of japan. 

“ The Dutch at Batavia, the only Europeans who send a ship to Japan, and 
consent to be insulted once a year by the Japanese, to be the exclusive possessors 
of its commerce,* arc very attentive in the middle of the west monsoon, in order to 
double the Cape Bajador in the Phillipinc Islands, and to pass through the strait 
which is formed by them and the coast of Chitia. This vessel returns to Batavia 
with the north-cast monsoon. 

“ The Chinese junks, so ill calculated to resist strong gales, and which, oi all the 
vessels in the Eastern seas, have the greatest occasioti lor regidar winds, arc very 
careful not to undertake a voyage against the monsoon. Several of these vessels 
go from Emouy to Manilla, where they' arrive at the latest in April, and return 
from thence the latter end of August or the beginning of September. Without this 
precaution they would not be able to reach Emouy, whose position at the entrance 
of the channel is such, as to be inaccessible to all vessels coming from the Chinese 
Seas or Manilla, during the .season of the north-east winds. 

“ According to these certain and invariable rules, which no one acquainted with 
the subject will hesitate to admit, I will suppose that a ship has opened the north 
passage by the middle of August, it cannot, nevertheless, enter the Chinese seas by 
Cape Bajador before the month of September, when the west monsoon has not 
quite ceased, and the east monsoon has not begun to blow. When this ship is ar¬ 
rived at Canton, it will be obliged to remain there till the middle of May in the 
following year, at a great cxpcnce anti charges; as it cannot leave that port to get 


* The Dutch cannot come to an anchor on t!ie coasts of J.ipan : tlicir ship remains at a small 
islaiul appropriated for that purpose, at the distance of some leagues from the continent. No 
sooner is the ship come to anchor than the Japanese go on board, take possession of the sails and 
helm, and carry them on shore. The Dutch then present the invoice of the cargo to certain com¬ 
missioners, who set their own price on the articles it contains, as well as on those which are to be 
given in barter. Tire Dutch are entirely passive in this commerce; the Japanese unload their 
ship, and furnish it with a new cargo, according to their pleasure, without any observation being 
made as to the articles it contains, or the quality of them. The sails and helm are then returned, 
with an order for the ship to get under way as soon as it can be refitted for that purpose. 
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back to the seas in the viciniiy of |apan till the ivnirii of ilie west monsoon. Tlii: 
vessel will have hut two months nt most i,> arrive .it the, entrance of the iiorihetii 
passage, and if unfortunately it .should nteci with any olist.iclc.s or di lay (luting that 
period, it will risk the arriving too late at ihe passage, and find it shut. 

“ It appears indeed to me, that oIkKk Ics an; not only jios.siblc, hut pmlMhle; 
becau.se beyond 40° of latitude, wdiclhcr northern or southern, tin winds arc variable, 
as IS well known ; and even blow' ofiener fruin the iioiih-wv.si to ihc souih-v.ost, than 
front any other point of the horizon. .Now, the wvst or noilh-wesi winds, whn li arc. 
very good witid.s lor the outward voyage, would oftcmiinc.. jtrovc conlraiy uii the 
return; but .suppo.sing a ship .should meet wdth every latouialtlc eiieiiinsi.incc, .she 
cannot clear the pa.ssagc and get back to France before the end of Scplcmlter: thus, 
as she mtist have taken her departure, at the latc.st, in the lirsl week ol .May in the 
■preceding year, the voyage will last seventeen tnoiuhs, without ctcti allowing not 
only for po.ssiblc but even probable delays. 

“ The Fiencii ships which .sail to Canton by the Cape of Cootl Hope, take ihcit 
departure in the beginning of January, and return about the end of June in the fol¬ 
lowing year, which Ibrtns a pciiod of eighteen months, including near two months 
stay at the Isle of France. 

“ They might also, in.stcad of putting into the Cape, draw their refrc.shmetiis (roni 
the Straits of Sunda ; the ships might in that ca.se leave France in the months of 
February or March, so that the voyage w-aulil not he more than lilicen or si.vtecn 
months, allowing for accidents. It appca'rs, therefore, that the voyage by the ttorth- 
ea.si would be the longest by a month or six weeks. 

“ If it is objected to me, that the ship which I suppo.se 10 have gone to China by 
the north passage should return to France by •the Cape of Cood llojie, and consc- 
tjucntly the voyage would not occupy .more than fourteen months, and that so far 
from losing a month or six weeks, as I have supposed, that .space of time, on the 
contrary, would he gained; 1 shall answer, that it is not certain, allowing the .ship to 
arrive in China in the month of November, that it ran complete its cargo for Europe 
before the mifidle of January, when it is ahsoluicly necessary for her to leave China, 
(if she is to put in any where), in order to double the Cape of Good Hojie; 1 will 
however suppose, that .she'may be able to sail from Canton, from the t-ph to die 20lh 
of January, and that thereby the voyage, would be shortened a inomh or forty day.s; 
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fifty leagues from their habitation, and this distance does not prevent them fiom 
returning thither every evening: though they will sometitnes pass the night on the 
upper yards of ships which they chance to meet.” 


On the Voyage to China. 

Pondicherry, October i, 176*. 

“ With respect to the supposed passage to China by the north-cast, I shall 
consider two points;—The reality of the passage,—and the advantage which the 
commerce of Europe might derive from it. 

" In the first place, 1 am firmly persuaded that no such passage exists; and I am 
of opinion that thcDulch have proved its non-existence, in their third voyage, par¬ 
ticularly in the vicinity of the North Pole. 

“ With respect to the advantages that Eurojteans might derive from these voyages, 
1 cannot discover any; and I think that voyages from h’ranee to Canton by the 
north-cast, would be almost as long as they tiow arc by the Cape of Good Hope. 

“ I will suppose, lor a moment, that this passage exists during a month, or live 
weeks at most, in the year; that is to say, during a part of the months of |nly and 
August; with this restriction, nevertheless, that there would be certain years in 
which this passage would open and shut a little sooner or later. 

“ This being agreed, I do not hesitate to declare, that a ship which should make 
her voyage to Canton in Chitia by this' passage, and should return by the same, 
would employ seventeen or eighteen months. 

“ Now the voyages to China by the Cape of Good Mope, including the time 
which ships employ in dtfl'erent jtorts, arc otiLy from seventeen to eighteen months; 
nothing therefore would-be gained by .the supposed passage. We will endeavour to 
illustrate this idea. 

“ It is impossible to enter into the Chinese Seas from any quartet but by the assist¬ 
ance of the monsoons. 

“ These jvinds are regulated there, as they are in the Indian Seas; that is, they 
blow from west to south-west and- by south from the middle of May to the middle 
of October, and during 'the rest of the year they blow from the north to the north¬ 
east by east. The times arc ascertained when ships are to anive in their respective 
regions. 

3 F 
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current!! to encounter, and consequently risk a lailiire of their design to douhle 
the Cape. 

“ Thi.s manecuvre gives a probability to the voyages of the ancient F.gvpii.ins 
round Africa, as mentioned by Ilcrodotns; lor dn- smaller tlic size of tlie vessel, 
the greater is the facility of doubling the Cape, c\ en in the most uiilasourabic season; 
because, from its drawing but little water, it t an approaeli neare] the land, and lake 
refuge from any violent gale, in some t reek or bay: or slieln r it .ell under sorfle tape, 
as the winds never pass the south-east point of the compass, and lalins never fad 
to succeed, and continue during three or four days, as it hap])euetl to us. During 
this interval the winds blow very faintly from die south-east to llie uoilh ; they then 
get to the north, where they seem to recover their stiength to prtqiaic another tem¬ 
pest ; but, in the interval, the little vessel quits its place of relugc, and takes advan¬ 
tage of the fair weather. 

M. dc Flacotn, in the last century, in order to get back Irom Madagascar, 
doidiled the Cape of Gooil Hope in a small sailing boat. 1 have no doubt ol the 
truth of this relation; and it was, probably, the same kinds of boats, oi at least vessels 
of the same size, which die F.gypiians employed; for it is not stated that they wcic 
governed by the seasons in these voyages. 

“ We had, as lar as the Tropic, cliangcahle winds, that varied Irom noitli-wcsi 
to south-west. 

“ In this vast extent of seas I observed a very singular pha-nomenon, which 
lind very dillicult to explain. 

“ Wc had sonic very blowing weather from the north to the west-north west, which 
was always announced by an heavy sea, that, several previous days, appeared to 
come from the south-west quarter; and I have often remarked that the .sitengtli of 
the north-west wind was always in proportiorl to the swell ol the ;.onlh-wcu sea. 

“ I should not perhaps have given iny attention to this fact, II M. dc l.i l.ondc, an 
old officer in the naval service of the East India Company, had not first suggested it. 
He told me, when we were passengers together on board the Indian, that being at 
anchor at the Cap'e of Good Hope, a heavy .swell from the south-west, which lasted 
two days, made him apprehend a violent gale from that part of the horizon; but, 
on the contrary, the gale proceeded with uncommon fury from the south-east. 

“ On the 31st of July, at five P. M. we saw Cape St. Vincent, and in the even¬ 
ing of the following day we came to an anchor at Cadiz.” 
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hnUnatiim* of the Needle of the Compass. 

Althougli tlic indiiiailon seems to be the lirst property of the magnet, the obser- 
vatioiis on that sub)Octhave been iicolected, either because their utility have not been 
perceived, or for want of proper instriiinents. 

“ M. I’Ablie dc la Uaillo being possessed of better instruments than any of liis 
pretleecysors, and einplo)'ing all ihtii i>iceision which is known to have accompanied 
his tipeTtuions, fouml no indinalion at iiT'soiitli latitude. With the individual 
compass of M. I'Alibe dcla Gallic, eighteen years after liim, I found no inclination 
in nearly the same situation, or at lO^". This fact, therefore, is incontcsliblc. 

“ W hen M. I’Ahbe de la Caillc gave me his compass, he engaged me to rtpeal 
the observations which he had made; because, in presenting it alieniaiivdy to the 
northaiul thesoulh, he found,to the soulhof the Line,an inequality in ilie induiition 
as far as 3”; and he did not believe ihat this diH'crcnce arose, as M. r>eruoulli iliought, 
from any defect of ei|uihbriura in the original construction ol the iiisiru iiehl. 

“ On observing with the tiirnost care, anil in lepcatcd experiments, the iiidina- 
lion in the Isle of France, we determined the diHercnce to be from a' to 3“. 

“ 'I hc tleur de Ivs to the north - - 53 ' 37' 

-to the south - - 52 1.4 

“ That great astronomer observed the inclination in his voyages, but they are 
confined to the Isle of France. It appears that he cniertaincd no idea of the manner 
in which the compass is alfectcd in the F.thiopic and Indian seas: iievcrlheKss, be 
must have been surprised 011 liuding tbe ii'idiiiation of the compass at 52 ; while he 
obseivcd it to be about 20’ in tbe same latitude as the Isle of France, on tills side 
of .'Vlrica. 

M. de la Caille perhaps imagined, that this diflierence of 32° might proceed, in 
some measure, from the clilfeicncc in file longitude of the two places where he had 
made liis lesjieciivc obst ivations, as that ailiountcd to about seventeen hundred 
leagues. 

“ In the year 1762, when 1 was in the Bay of D’Antongil, in the Island of Mada¬ 
gascar, in 15F’ of south latitude, I observed the inclination to be 46 ', and conse¬ 
quent!)', that the needle could not he horizontal at the latitude of iiT'.'as M. de la 
Caillc had seen it in ncarlv the same latitude, on the other side of Africa. 

“ In tlic year 1766, I repeated this observation, on board one of the King’s ship.s, 
• For the vuriation, see the Chart of the Ethiopian Archipelago, p. yha. 
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“ The sliips arrive in China in August and September, and depart from thence, 
at the latest, in the early part of February. 

“ This monsoon is not exclusively possessed by the Chinese Seas, but extends 
beyond the Island of Formosa to the Seas of japan. 

“ 'I’lie Dutch at Batavia, the only Europeans who send a ship to Japan, and 
consent to be insulted once a year by the japanesc, to be the exclusive possessors 
of its commerce,* arc very attentive in the middle of the west monsoon, in order to 
double the Cape Bajador in the Phillipinc Islands, and to pass through the strait 
which is formed by them and the coast of China. This vessel returns to Batavia 
with the north-cast monsoon. 

“ The Chinese junks, so ill calculated to resist strong gales, and which, of all die 
vessels in the Eastern seas, have the greatest occasioti for regular winds, arc very 
careful not to undertake a voyage against the monsoon. Several of these vessels 
go from Emouy to Manilla, where they arrive at the latest in April, and return 
from thence the latter end of August or the beginning of September. Without this 
precaution they would not be able to reach Emouy, whose position at the entrance 
of the channel is such, as to he inaccessible to all vessels coming from the Chinese 
Seas or Manilla, during the season of the north-east winds. 

“ According to these certain and invariable rules, which no one acquainted with 
the subject will hesitate to admit, I will suppose that a ship has opened the north 
passage by the middle of August, it canuot, nevertheless, enter the Chinese seas by 
Cape Bajador before the month of September, when the west monsoon has not 
quite ceased, and the cast monsoon has not begun to blow. When this ship is ar¬ 
rived at Canton, it will be obliged to remain there till the middle of May in the 
following year, at a great expcnce and charges; as it cannot leave that port to get 

‘ « 

* Tlic Dutcii cannot come to an anchor on tlie coasts of J.ipan ; the ir slvip remains at a small 
islaiul appropriated for that purpose, at tlie distance of some leagues from tlie continent. No 
sooner is the ship come to anchor than tlie Jap.uiese go oti hoard, take possession of the sails and 
helm, and carry them oti shore. The Dutch then presetit the invoice of tlie cargo to certain com¬ 
missioners. who set their own price on the articles it contains, as well as on those which are to be 
given in barter. Tlie Dutch are entirely passive in tliis commerce; the Jap.uiese unload their 
ship, and furnish it with a new cargo, according to their pleasure, without any observation being 
made as to the articles it contains, or the quality of them. The sails and helm are then returned, 
with an order for the ship to get under way as soon as it can be refitted for that purpose. 
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" It was not till we had got into 4“ oflatitudc, that the sea would allow me to 
make the first observation on the inclination of the needle; we then approached 
the Snait, and were in a small archipelago, where the sea was more tranquil. 

“ My observations from that time, till we arrived at Negapatam, are very exact, 
and serve reciprocally to verify each other; for when we had once got out of the 
Gulf of China, my observatioiw were confined between 4° and 1 *° of latitude : now, 
as the course of the ship was several times in the same "latitude, I had frequent 
opportunities to verify my observations. 

“ When 1 passed from Pondicherry to the Isle cf France, on board the Com¬ 
pany’s ship the Dauphin, I continued to make ray observatioas with the same care 
that I had given to those which had preceded them. The needle became hori¬ 
zontal at 8f" north latitude; very nearly the same as I had seen it in the seas of 
Siam and Catnboia; and it is to be remarked, that in these two positions, I was 
from fifty to sixty leagues from the great continent. 

“ On the coast of Coromandel I found no inclination in ioi° of latitude, 
and I was half a league at least from the coast; so that these 2° of difference that 
I found in the Indian Sea, proceeds probably from the vicinity of the great con¬ 
tinents. 

“ When we arrived at the line, in the same ship, the Dauphin, I found the incli¬ 
nation i8°; and at 154.° south latitude, which is that of the Bay of Antongil, I 
found the inclination 45" I have observed already that it was 46^° in this Bay ; 
but, on board the Dauphin, I was six hundred leagues to the east of it. The 
inclination, therefore, from the meridian of the Bay of Antongil from the place of 
my reckoning, was but then it is only for six hundred leagues difference 
in longitude. The difference was much greater on board the ship of war, the Bon 
Conseil, it being about 6 “ for eleven or twelve hundred leagues; but I was then 
very near the Isles of Sunda, which might in some degree, kffect the inclination, 

“ It would be equally curious and interesting to know the effects in the South 
Sea, between the Philippine Islands and America, in the northern part of that vast 
ocean; where there are only a few small islands scattered here and there, in an 
extent of longitude of two thousand leagues. It appears by an observation of Fadier 
Fucillee, made at Lima, that the needle should be horizontal at about 8“, 9“, or 
10° of north latitude. 
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back to the seas in the vicinitv of |apan till the n-uirii of the west monsoon. TIY 
vessel will have hut two momhs at most to arrive .it the entrance of the norilietn 
passage, and if unfortunately it shonl!l meet wu;i any olist,teles or th lav (luting that 
period, it will risk the arriving too late at the passagt.-, aivl find it shut. 

*• It appears indeed to me, that obstacles aie not only possible, hut prob.ihle; 
hecausc beyond 40° of latitude, whether northern or ' (milicrn, tiu winds are variable, 
as IS well known ; and even blow'ofiencr I’ruin the iioiili-wc.si to ihe soiiih-v.esi, than 
front any other point of the horizon. Now, the west or north-west w iiuK, which are 
very good witids for the outward voyage, would oftentimes prove conirary on the 
rcturti; but sttpposing a ship should meet with every fatouiablc ciiciiinstance, she 
cannot clear the pa.ssagc and get hack to France before the end of Scplcniher: thus, 
as she mn.st Itave taken Iter departure, at the lalc.st, in the lirsl week ol May in the 
■preceding year, the voyage will last seventeen inotiilis, wiihoui even allowing not 
only for possible but even probable delays. 

“ The Flench ships which sail to Canton by the Cape of C.ood Hope, take theit 
departure in the beginning of [amtary, and return about the end of )unc in the fol¬ 
lowing year, which Ibrms a pciiod of eighteen months, including near two months 
stay at the Isle of France. 

“ They might also, instead of putting into the Cape, draw their refreshments front 
the Straits of Sunda ; the ships might in that ca.se le.ive France in the months of 
February or March, so that the voyage would not be more than liftcen or si.viccn 
months, allowing for accidents. It appca’rs, therefore, that llic voyage by the north¬ 
east would be the longest by a montli or six wcek.s. 

“ If it is objected to me, that the ship which I .suppose 10 have gone to China by 
the north passage should return to France by .the Cape of Good llo])e, and conse- 
(jucmly the voyage would not occupy .more than fourteen months, and that so far 
from losing a month or six weeks, as I have supposed, that space of lime, on the 
contrary, would be gained; 1 shall answer, that it is not certain, allowing the ship to 
arrive in China in the month of November, that it can complete its cargo for Kurope 
before the mifidle of January, when it is absolmcly necessary for her to leave China, 
(ifshe is to put in any where), in order to double the Cape of Good Hope: I will 
however suppose, that she'may be able to sail from Canton, from the 1-,ih to (he 20th 
of January, and that thereby the voyage, would be shortened a month or forty day.s; 
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“ Port Bourbon, where the Dutch had formed their settlement, and Port Louis, 
the only one to which the French resort, had not hitherto appeared capable of being 
fortified; the first on account of its vast extent, the latter on account of the irre¬ 
gular heights which surround it. But the Clievalicr d’Anjon has proposesl a plan 
which has removed all these difliculiics, and, after the fullest discussion, has obtained 
the approbation of those who are the best acquainted with the important art of de- 
(cncc. The expcnces attending the execution of this great project have been rigidly 
calculated, and it is affirmed that they will not be considerable. 

“ But what number of troops will be wanted to defend these fortifications ? The 
skilful engineer usually requires but few. He is well aware, that if many were to be 
scut, they would soon become effeminate from the heat of the climate, be coiruptcd 
by the desire of gain, be ruined by debauchery, and cncivatcd by idleness. Accord¬ 
ingly he has reduced them, in time of peace, to two thousand men, who w'ill be easily 
restrained, exercised, and disciplined. This number appears to him .suilicient to 
resist any .sudden or unexpected attack that might fall on the colony. II it were 
threatened with extraordinary danger from great preparations, a nuiiistcr, attentive 
to the storms that are gathering, w'ould have time to seiul over the fojces necessary 
to defend it, or to act in Indostan, according to circumstances. 

“ Some persons still disapprove of these views. The Isle of France is an annual 
cxpence to the state of eight millions of livres.* This cxpence, which will staice 
admit of any reduction, excites the indignation of many good citizens. Their wi.sh 
is that this settlement should be abandoned, as well as Bourbon, which is only a 
burthensome appendage to it. 

“ This, indeed, would be the scheme most expedient to be adopted, if we consi¬ 
dered only the languishing trade now carried on by the French in India: but po¬ 
litical speculations reach beyond this object. It is foreseen that if this resolution 
were adopted, the English would drive all foreign nations front the Asiatic seas; that 
they would-appropriate to themselves all the riches of these extensive regions; and 
that so many powerful resources united in their hands, would give them a dangerous 
influence in Europe. These considerations ought still more fully to convince the 
court of Versailles of ilic necessity of fortifying the Islc'of France; at the Same 
time taking the most cftcctual precautions not to be imposed.upon by the agents 
chosen to carry this point into mcecution.” 

;C*333.333 8<f. 
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An Account of Ibe Isle cf France, by Captain Munro. 

“ Our ship approached the Isfc of France towards the souili-east, so that Ircforc 
we arrived at Port Louis I had the satisfaction of coasting niorc'than one half of 
the island, by which I had an opportunity of'gaining a particular knowledge of the 
different bays through which we passed, and of forming some conjectures upon the 
defence of which this important island is susceptible. The French have judiciously 
chosen this settlement as the chief residence of their Eastern government, for it is to 
them what Patavia is to the Dutch. The Mauritius resembles, though it is somewhat 
longer than the Isle of Wight.* The middle of this island is formed of mountains 
of rocks, which, in proportion as they advance towards*the sea, diminish in a very 
picturesque manner, leaving between them vallics of some extent, which are well 
watered, and cover,ed with wood. A continual moisture reigns on the summit of the 
mountains, which, upon several of them, and particularly in the vallies, renders the 
vcrduie as fine as it is abundant. 'I'hc northern quarter being much more level 
than the other parts, seems to Ire well inhabited. Here the wealthy inhabitants of 
Port Louis have their country houses: ihetr cattle principally graze on the east 
coast, the water and pasturage being better there, and in greater abundance, than in 
any other quarter. 

" Our ship, although with a fair wind, was twelve hours in its passage from Isle 
Rodriguez to the bay of Port Louis, t Several small islands full of rocks run 
obliquely from north to west along the coast of Mauritius, at the distance of about 
from two to seven leagues from the •main land, among which there are so many 
whales wijjch were so bold, that I often expected some of them, as we ran along 
the coast, would leap on board. 

"The Isle of France is far from appearing so impregnable as it is generally 


• The Isle of France is five times more extensive than the Isle of Wight. Thi? error, if it can 

be called so, in Captain Munro. is very excusable. It does not at lirst sight admit of that common 

* 

geometrical measure. He did not live long enough in the island to perform such operations, and 
as a stranger, and garticularly an SnglishAian, tlu%verification must have, been impossible for him. 
I have only made this observation in jrder that the reader may not fall into- any uncertainty or 
error.' ’ See the observations’of M. de la Caille. 

t Isle Rodrigun h one hundred leagues, or three hundred miles, distant from the Isle of 
France. . 
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reivirted to be. The shore, in many parts, is high and rocky, but there are several 
fiats, very convenient for landing, along the coasts, and where the sea is deep enough 
to admit of the approach of frigates to cover a landing, alth''ugb they are defended 
by strong battcrie's. Our ship, which carried six hundred tons, drew near enough 
to the shore to make her guns bear whh advantage. 

" Port Louis is situated at the bottom of a triangular bay. There is a good 
dock-yard here, and a port capable of containing two hundred vessels. The French 
practised the farce of sending a pilot to steer loaded vessels along the channel for the 
two last miles, between two rows of white flags, regularly placed, as if it were the 
only practicable spot of it: hut 1 have seen vessels of a considerable burthen 
going within and without those flags at pleasure, and the wind frequently blowing in 
all directions. 

" The town is large, and the houses, principally built of wood, form one continued 
street, about a mile and a half long; it has more resemblance to an European town, 
than any other I have seen on this side of the Caire, as well for its bustling com¬ 
merce, as in the agreeable appearance of its inhabitants; while the wrimen, who are 
very numerous, are remarkably handsome and engaging in their manners, and pos¬ 
sess, as it is generally believed, all the gallantry of their mother-country. I was 
treated here with the greatest civility, and particularly by the Governor, who granted 
me permission to walk wherever I pleased. 

“ I think it is very much to be regretted that the British government, in the last 
war, did not direct its first efforts against this island: a wclWircctcd blow against 
the root of the tree would have caused all its branches to fall. It would have 
been the most certain and quickest method of subduing the French power in 
this quarter of the glolte. Had this measure been adopted, the English would not 
only have been able to overthrow Hyder Ali, but even to give a good account of 
the Dutch and Spanish settlements in the East Indies. ’ 

“ The principal inhabitants of this island laugh at our not having sent, in the be¬ 
ginning of the war. Sir Edward Hughes’s squadron to attack it on his way to Ma¬ 
dras. One of the most respectable persons of the town frankly assured me they 
were much afraid of it, and that the islantfWas in sucK a sad state of tlefence, that, 
anticipating this event, they had already begun to thmk of thfc articles of capitula¬ 
tion. The Isles of France and Bourbon would infallibly have fallen into our hands; 
for at this time scarcely any works of defence had (rcen raised, and there were not 
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beyond five hundred European regular troops in die two islands, I doubt not but the 
French wiH take cave for the rniarc not to be surprised in such a weak state. 

“ With all the deferctice iluc to those who fotined tlic plati of the unsuccessful cx- 
Itedition tinder Commodore Johnstone, it will not he amiss to olisi rvc, that if the 
attack of the Isle of France had been the object of it, it might then have been con¬ 
quered by an attack prudently directed; which would have been a surer souiee of 
glory for those who had undertaken it, and for the nation in genet al, than even the 
battle of Porta Praya, or the taking of the Cajie of C'.ooJ Hope. It may he consi¬ 
dered as presumption in me to give my opinion on a subject of such importance; 
but as I write in the confidence of friendship, and after having attentively exa¬ 
mined the matter, I think my observations will not be totally useless. I am at pre¬ 
sent so perfectly convinced of the iiuuiliiy of any attempt to bvcrihrow the French 
power in the Indies without first reducing the Isles of France and Bourbon, that 
were another war to break out between the two rival nations I should humbly and 
strongly recommend, to the government of Great Britain, not to lose time in making 
a vigorous attack upon these islands, as the most efficacious and quickest means 
in gaining our object; such an expedition would perhaps be accompanied with 
some loss, but it would fall tar short of that which a lengthened and peiliaps 
unfortunate war would occasion. 

“ It would not perhaps be a very difficult thing for some men of war and fiigaics 
stationed between the Isles of France, Bpurhon, and Madagascar, withtwo cnii/.cis 
fixed to the south-east, and two others to the south-west, or to windward of the island, 
to reduce Port Louis by famine in a short .space of time; the troops to be sent 
should be Europeans, or Sepoys sent from Madras, or Europeans fiom I'.ngland 
itself. I think that four thousand Europcaifs alone, or two thousand Europeans and 
four thousand Sepoy.9» with a just proportion of ships of war, would completely 
etiectuate this cnterprizc. 

" The works at the two extrenjities of the town of Port Louis being very open 
and extensive, the enemy’s forces might be very much divided by landing an equal 
number of troops on each side* of the port, who, however, ouglii to pay great 
attention to act-in concert, by means of well-directed signals, as well by day as by 
nigfit, in case of a projected attack or any other movement of the enemy. At the 
same time two roeirof war, with several gun-boats or fire-ships, placed at the open¬ 
ing of the port, might hold themselves in readiness, if the enemy threatened a scrionn 

3U 
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attack, to thiow red-hot balls into the town; or if the wind happened to blow hard 
at the time from the noiih-wcst, to send a fire-sliip among them, in which a kind of 
woodcti mortars charged with bombs* might be made in such a manner as when the 
deck caught fire to cast the shells with a shoit Itiscc into the town. Some ships o!" 
war could lay at anclior at tlie distance of an hundred fathoms from the little island 
to the ca.si of tlic port, called the Jsh: des Tonnclliers, at the east and west side of 
the town, covering two foidablc tivers, the one called dcs Lalankrs, and the othei 
la Petile rivitn’, near Fo'l Blanc. Several brooks of this kind dc .iei'.d from th' 
mountains in every direction, and the places, where they cm[)ty themselves it.to th.c sea, 
arc the most convenient points tti pass between the ridges of rocks - In. I, are said to 
guard the coasts; and when the boats have once passed them the water becomes pet - 
fectly calm in several parts of the shore. J was informed that vessels of two hutidrcd 
tons were building in the river des Citronniers, at the south-east poitit ol the island. 
At’^OitJacotel, near this river, an arm of the sea entcis in the kinrl, and forms a large 
bason, where smaller vcti.sels can approach the .shore wiilt the gicatest secinny. Here 
I should propose the fir.st descent to be made with two Inindred Europeans and six 
hundred Sepoys, without aitillcry; this spot being the most retiied o( the isLind, 
as well as the most convenient for making a junction with the Maroon Negroes, 
who generally live in this neighbourhood. The end of .Vpril :.s the mosi suitable 
season, when the monttoons are over; the winds then become variable, anti tlie wiiuci 
provisions of the inbabifants are almost exhausted; the detachment, thus landed, 
should receive order.s upon being reinforced by the Maroon Negroes, or by people 
on whose intelligence they could rely, to form into two divisions, and to itlvancc 
towards Port Louis on each side of the coast; the interior parts being totally inac¬ 
cessible, in order to carry off the cattle they miglit find in the vallic.s; whilst the 
re.st of the troops and the ships should be forinc,d also into tw® divisituis, running to 
windward of the island with the utmost expedition, anil effect a landing at each 
point of the town, as was before propo.sed: by this means the enemy’s forces would 
be greatly divided, and their forage completely cut off; »v^hich, as*is rea.sonable to 

suppose, would soon force the town to capitulate. tBut even if the island cOuld not 

• • *• 

* During the siege of Wanflcwash, Captain Flmt, who made such a noble defence of the pitce,. 
Constructed mortars of wood surrounded with iron hoops, which perfectly answeted his purpose.’ 
This excellent officer likewise invented grenades of diied potters* earth, which he filled and threw 
into the enemy's works with great effect.—Captain Monro. 
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be effectually subdued; a fleet that should attack the Mauritius, 011 its way to the 
Indies, might cause essential injury to the French in that part of the world. 

" This is all that can be said on a project, which, at the moment, may appear 
chimerical; but in the course of a future war, it may, perhaps, be thought worthy 
of aticntion, and lay the foundation of an important acquisition to iltc British 
crown.’' 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Obsen'ations on the Isle of France, hy M. de Cossigtiy.* 

o. approaching the Isle of France, you must keep to windward, because the 
port, which is freejuented by the larger vessels, is to leeward ; when the witid is not vio¬ 
lent, the air is embalmed with the perfumes of flowers with which the trees of the 
island are covered. The samoodours arc perceived along the island of Ceylon, when 
the winds blow from the land. This elfect was falsely attributed to the cinnamon 
tree, which forms a part of the forests of this island, as its flowers have a fetid smell. 
The effluvia from the land arc carried by the winds very far to sea ; and sometime', 
produce very sudden and unexpected effects. I saw one of this kimi, which is not 
very uncommon. A German soldier, a passenger on board of otir vessel, about 
seven or eight and twenty years old, died .suddcnl)’ in sight of the little isle of 
Rwlriguez, and about a hundred leagues distant from the Isle of France, He had 
■some .slight symptoms of the scurvy, but he was not on the sick list, nor did he 
appear to have any unfavourable .symptom.s. 

“ It belongs, in the first place, to the physician to itiform us of the ncccssaiy pre- 
■servative against such an attack; but were aii improfe.ssional person pet mi tied to give 
his opinion in so important a matter, I shotild'be inclined to think that a slight purge 
administered to such as were afflicted with the scurvy, some days before they come 
in sight of land: the daily use of .smoking, of coft'ee, and a mucilaginous phtisan, 
sweetened with sugar or honey, with moderate use of spirits of geneva, fumigations, 
and general exercise, but repeated several times In the day, might prevent the effects 
of sucli a revolution in the human frame as has been just mentioned. 

“ The Isle of France, from its two ports, the one to windward, and the other to 
leeward, of the island, though they have hitherto been too touch neglected, will be¬ 
come the mother of the colonies which France ougftt to.ectablish in the; East Indies, 
if she is anxious to increase her commerce and her power. 

• M. de Cossigny was Governor of the Isle of France in ,the year 1791 ;,and is a man full of 
knowledge and philanthropy. See his Voyage d Canton, printed at Paris in the year'i'ypg. 

Vavx. 
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‘ This colony, wliich was originally settled in <722, is not yet arrived to that degiec 
of .strength to which there is every reason to prc-sitmc (hat it will ttnc day attain. 
Its soil, which is in gcncial fertile and ferruginous, .seems to have been formed fiom 
the ruins of a volcjino, at a very remote period, l.ava is to be met with ahnostevery 
where, and I had, on niy e.state, a bed of volcanic ashes.* 

“ The whole land was covered with fine trees, among which there were many fit 
for building, in a profusion that proves the fcrtility of the soil. Two .successive 
Jiarvests in the course of the year, confirm its claim to that character. 

“ 'I’hc most useful vegetables of the four quarters of the world, have been collected 
in the national garden, which, for thc.se .seven and twenty years pa.st, have bceti 
under the direction of M. Cere. In doing justice to the zeal, intelligence, and 
activity of this excellent person, I do no more than repeat the merited eulogiums 
which the public voice has lavished on him. 

“ Among the valuable and most useful vegetables that are here cultivated, I .shall 
only mention the .Sagouticr. and Rima, or bread-tree. The former is a very high 
and bu.shy palm, the fruit (/f which grows along several pending stenrs: nothing 
is collected from it, but a.s .soon as the tree has borne it.s fruit it dies: then the sap, 
which i.s very abnndaiit and mucilaginou.s, dric.s, and is firrmed into meal, that is 
ca.sily .separated from the w'ood, which is full of pores. But while the cultivation 
of the Sagouticr is confined to the national garden of die Isle of France, and to 
those of the curious, it will never be of,any use to tbe colony. It would be ne¬ 
cessary then to multiply them on theunountaims, and in the forests of the island: 
the cultivation of it should likewise be cncomagcd in Madagascar, where it is indi¬ 
genous. The inhabitants of the north and west call it Sagou ; by tho.se of the cast, 
it is named Moufia and Rafia. With the leaves of this palm-tree, divided into very 
fine threads, the native.^, shew their dexterity and .skill in weaving the pagnes, 

" The bread-tree, or*Rima, which is cultivated in the Isle of France, bears a very 
prolific fruit, whose seeds rise into a rapid growth they resemble the chesnut both 
in appearance arxJ taste.'the bread-tree, which is the most esteemed, is that 
whose fruit is not prolific; that ii, which does not contain seed, but a fic.shy pulp, 

proper for the nourishment of man. I know not whether tliis difference is the work 
* * 

• The reader will here remark, that M. de Cossigiiy, in tliis respect, differs entirely in opinion 
with the Academician’le Gentil. I will not take upon myself to decide the question. 
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of nature, or of art. In the first ease, it is probable, that, by multiplying the indivi¬ 
duals of the Riina from its seeds, there m^iy be some that bear unprolific fruits: 
they may therefore be multiplied by the suckers, slips, and grafts. Above all, the 
Rima sliould be transplanted and multiplied in Madagascar: the |oil and tempera¬ 
ture there agrees with it better than those of our two islands, and it would be a 
wise measure to form a botanical garden in this great island, as well for the utility of 
the inhabitants, as for the supply of those navigators that put in there, and conse¬ 
quently to increase the general purposes of commerce. ^ 

“ The Isle of France was formcily exposed to the ravages of locusts. None of 
these noxious insects, however, have been seen here since the year 1770. It is pre¬ 
tended, that the martins, a kind of bird brought here from India, and which have 
multiplied in a very extraordinary manner, have destioyed them. It is certain that 
these birds feed upon them with avidity, when they arc just produced, and before 
they have wings. 

“ This colony, considered'as aa anchoring place, is well situated for the eomineicc 
of the East Indies. It furnishes the ships with all kinds of rclicshments and pro¬ 
visions, and the means of iccovering their crews; the air is healthy and water 
excellent. Con.sidered as a port, it furnishes a shelter for the shifts, with every 
necessary accommodation to careen, refit, and equip them: it might, in tliis respect, 
become an entrepot for the commerce of t.he East Indies. This was the project of 
M. dc la Bourdoimais.' Cionsidered in an agricultural view, it would furnish com¬ 
merce with valuable objects of exportation, euch as sugar, coffee, cotton, indigo, 
fine spices, &c. As a military station, it can maintain in its bosom a large number 
of land and sea forces. 

“ As I do not propose to write the history of the Isle of France, which is not within 
the compass of my design, but merely to give a general idea of it, I shall con¬ 
clude, by citing an extract from a work which was printed in the island in 1784, in 
order to refute the false assertions of an ignoranf, author, who had, in his writing, 
attempted to depreciate the colony. * «' 

“ Fortunately for these islands, the dreams of a traveller, who saw and observed 
every thing without refleet'm ; who examined nothing to the bottom; who some¬ 
times contradicts himself; is almost always incorrect, and often false m his asser¬ 
tions, and erroneous in his reasoning, cannot have any weight with,persons of 

• M. de Cossigny speaks here of M. Sauiierat. 
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undersianding and infprmat'on. So far I have opposed fac(,s discussions, and ati- 
ihorities, to the assertions and decisions of the author whose opinions I have com¬ 
bated. It is, therefore, only left for me to draw tliosc conclusions, which may he 
considered as so many opitiions given, in direct opposition to his asset Lions. 

“ I accordingly declare it to be my opinion, that the Isle of France will one 
day astonish Europe and Asia by its riches, the variety and abundance of its pro¬ 
ductions, and the resources of its numerous population : in the course of time, 
it will have very great induence on the commerce of I'.uropc in-thc Indies, and 
incalculably extend the advantages of the nation who possesses it, ii» that quarter 
of the globe. A colony whose soil is fmtile, the air healthy, and whose po.dtion 
is so fortunate, both for the operations of comnicrcc*and the plans of policy, must 
necessarily arise from its present state of mediocrity. It has not as yet acquired all 
that a sagacious minister, a wise administration, a constant and well directed labour 
ol the colonists, and time, the operations of which perfects every thing, may procure 
it. Nature had rlothed its soil with extensive forysts, but industry and patriotism 
have collected here ilie greatest part of the useful productions of hot countries, as 
well as many of the natives of temperate climates, which flourish with luxuriance; 
so that, at present, it has more useful plants collected than any other part of the 
known world. M. Sauncrat misrepresented this, isle, without being sufficiently 
acquainted with it, and has slandered its inhabitatits without knowing them. 

“ M. de la Bourdonnais, that great man, whom history already mentions wdlli 
the eulogiums which he so well deserves, that great general, mariner, administrator, 
merchant, and agriculturist, entertained very different opinions; his knowledge of it 
was the result of several years passed in the government of it, and to him it is indebted 
for the .sources of its prosperity : he con-sidcred the Isle of F rance as the key of the 
Indian commerce of his nation, as the bulwark of its settlements in A.sia, and as the 
means of futtire conqu^sts: he did more,—he proved the cxactnc.ss of his last view.', 
by keeping the English fleet fiom the coast of Coromandel, and by besieging am. 
taking Madras., His ofejccl was to make the Isle of France the entrepot of the 
Indian commerce of France, anrj as a place of arms for its land and .sea forces. Hi.s 
idea was to make it an agricultural, commercial, and military .scttleinent. 

Let us add aiioihei’ respectable authority. “ Were it not for the Isle of France,^’ 
says the auth’or cjf the Philosophical History, “ the French settlements in Indi,\ 
could not be protected.” He also adds, “ that the Isle of France will.always be 
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ready to give assistance to Pondicherry, or to act oIFensively, according as circum¬ 
stances may require. Indeed every thing may be expected from the Isle of France, 
M'hcn it sliall have gained that degree of pro.sperity to whicli it must one day arrive, 
when its cultivation shall he more extended, and its population more numerous. 

“ Although the colony has undergone, in 1792 and 1793, for the fourth time since 
its foundation, the destructive scourge of the small-pox, which has retarded its pro¬ 
gress and diminished its forces; although it has been, as it were, abandoned to itself 
since the revolution, the English have not thought proper to direct their attacks 
against it; tht'v preferred the conquests of the Dutch settlements: they, however, 
are deeply interested in rendering themselves masters of it, in order to secure the 
power in Indostan, their new conquests, and their commerce, which this island inter¬ 
rupted by its privateers. 

“ ‘ Policy,’ says the Abbe Raynal, ‘ foresees that if the Isle of France were aban- 
.doned, the English would drive all foreign nations out of the seas of Asia, and would 
possess themselves of all tire riches of these vast countries.’ 

“ Asses of Mascatc have been transported hither; they arc of a very line and large 
species, and extremely useful, both for draught and burthen. 

" Although the greatest part of the houses are of Wood, and generally have but a 
ground floor, they arc nevertheless convenient and agreeable. Almost all ihc streets 
are in a straight line, and many of them are planted with trees. ' The air here is very 
healthy, but is cooler in the country, which is cheerful, pleasant, and well cultivated. 
The forests arc stocked with many kinds of,very fine indigenous trce.s, the wood of 
which is employed for building and repairing of vessels, as well as for many neces¬ 
sary purposes. 

“ The ordinary coffee, known in Europe by tire name of Bourbon cofi'ec, is 
the only coHee cultivated, upon an extensive plan, in the two islands; some 
of the inhabitants, through curiosity, cultivate two kinds of 'coffet, to which they 
give the name of Eden or Ouden, the berry of which is exceeding small, though 
it IS much superior to the other, and even to that of Moka; hut the plant bears little, 
is very delicate, and subject to perish: I wished to f'v'rm a plantation of it, but could 
not succeed. There arc in the forests of the island, towards the quarter of Poudre- 
d'Qry Maroon coffee plants, so called because they are indigentsus, and grow with¬ 
out carie or cultivation; they arc common in the forests of the fsle of Bourbon, 
the bean is longer than that of the ordinary coffee; it is pointed at one of the 
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extremities, and appeared to me have as fine an odour as the cultivated cofllc, but 
of a more bitter flavour. 

“ In other pans of the island there is a fourth kind of coflce, which is not ge¬ 
nerally known. The plant is indi^'nous, and grows as high as the forest trees: 
its stem is slender, its leaves are long, broad, thick, of a dark green above, and 
somewhat paler beneath; the flowers grow in bunches at the extremity of the 
branches; tliey are white, and w'ithout smell, with five petals, and a white cup 
divided into five parts. The fruit, which in its early state is green, is round, but 
inclined to an oval, somewhat less than the cherry of the ordinary coffee; it whitens 
as it ripens, and becomes brown in drying; the pnlj), which is white, is doughy, and 
of a sweetish taste; it generally envelopes two very small hcmisphciic berries, which 
are covered with a brown pellieule,.having a tough coat; they arc grey, and some¬ 
what pointed at one of the extremities. I made several pc rsons taste it, who all found 
it of an agreeable flavour. My design was to form some plantations of it, on the 
presumption that cultivation, the open air, and the sun, would impregnate it with 
new and better cpialiiies; but circumstances having determined me to quit the 
colony, I did not execute my design. This kind of cofl'ec is to be met with in the 
environs of Palma, and even in the neighbourhood of the Reduit.* I think it supe¬ 
rior to that of Moka; and my opinion was confirmed by all who tasted it. 

“ It is usual, in the Isles of France and Bouibon, to dry the coflec cherry, and 
afterwards pound it, in order to take away the envcllopes of the bean, according 

to the method of the Arabs of Yemen.* 

* 

“ 1 caused a water-mill to be built upon my plantation, which turns one millstone 
over another that is immoveable. The cofl'ec in the shell falls of itself from the loft, 
which is above, between two millstones, and the ncccssaiy process is performed with¬ 
out the labour of .hands. Nothing more was t(j be done but to separate the berries 
by winnowing, and to take away iliosc that wcic spoiled or bruised.” 

The country-house of the Governor of Mauritius. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Conclusion.—Abstracts of Events that have happened at Mauritius, up to the 

Year iSoo. 

Since my father's correspondence with the islands came to a termination, I 
have been too much occupied with my own immediate concerns, to give a particular 
attention to the succeeding course of events connected with them, even when it was 
most in my power, during my residence at Paris: the Revolution soon followed, 
and the means of communication, as may well be imagined, in a great measure, if 
not altogether, failed me. The memoirs which I shall now present to my readers 
are the fruits of niy later collections and researches : they bring the history down 
to the time that is passing by us; and this Volume will, I trust, be, at length, found 
to contain every event and circumstance that is necessary to giv(i,the most perfect 
knowledge of the Isles of France and Bourbon. But before I resume the subject, 
it will not, r flatter myself, be considered as presumptuous in me, nor be altogether 
uninteresting to my readers, if I give a very brief account of the tranquil and exci.t- 
plary manner in which Baron Grant passed the latter years of his valuable life. 

Disinterested in all his proceedings, as he Was unassuming in his nature, he engaged 
in those pursuits, as a liberal occupation and ra|ional amusement, which so many 
others have followed to gratify their ambition, and feed their avarice. With the 
power of making a great fortune, he did not acquire, in the long progress of twenty 
years, the third part of what others have obtained in as many months. But he ful¬ 
filled his object, which was to remove himself far away froiij the misfortunes that 
had overwhelmed his family, with so many others, by the catastrophe of the famous 
Law, so well known throughout Europe. He,-therefore, wen^t in search of that tran¬ 
quillity, and of those resources which he had a right to exp^a, by joining his father’s 
brother, in the Isle of France; that uncle, whoj by too.much cbnfideiKe in others, 
and his own rigid integrity, had involved his brothers and nepl\ews in his own mis¬ 
fortunes;* he who invited my father to come and reside widi him, to. console and 

• I allude to those occasioned by the failure of Law, &c. 
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support his afflictions and disappointments, by affording !iim a quiet and secure 
asylum, as well as a share in that fortune which liad been acquired by a part of what 
had been saved from their common ruin. 

The Baron Grant was content to enjoy these advantages, at the same time that 
he continued in the service of his country; for ihc sale of hi,, propcity on quitting 
the Isle of France, produced only a few thousand pounds sterling; one half of 
which was taken from him on his passage to France. \Vhat he saved was employed 
by him to discharge the claims on the only estate which now remained of the ancient 
patrimony of his family.* 

On his departure horn France, being only of tlie second branch of his family, (as 
the head of the first lived as long as himself, and diftd, without issue, in the same 
year with him), and not being in possession of any estate, as his father was yet 
alive, he thought himself fortunate in obtaining one, such as it was, among the An¬ 
tipodes. At the same time his marriage with Mademoiselle de Grenville, in 1746, 
attached him to it. But notwithstanding the loss which he sustained, and the tnis- 
foriunes that afflicted him in his residence in the Isle of France, and on his return 
to luiropc, he was disposed to forget them all, on arriving in his native country, 'and 
returning to his native home, after all the dangers which he had risked, and the 
trovdiles that he had suffered. 

Being at length settled on his own domain, he was truly sensible of the happiness 
that is to be found by living with person* who, by near relation and consanguinity, 
are formed to interest, in the tenderest manner, those minds which are susceptible of 
refined impressions. He accordingly occupied himself in the education of his chil¬ 
dren, as well as in cheering the age, and, as much as depended on him, in prolong¬ 
ing the life, of a most excellent mother, who died in his arms, at the very advanced 
age of ninety-two, twenty years after bis return to Fa-ance. 

But his attentions and regard were not confined to his domestic concerns and the 
care of his family. He had learned, in the office of Justice of the Peace, which he 
had exercised in the Isle of Fraece, how to conciliate the interests of men; and ne¬ 
cessity, as well’as humanity, had induced him to acquire a knowledge of medicine; 
so that he was equally qq^lified^to assist his tenants, his neighbours, and his fnends, 
in their moral and physical infirmities; nor did he ever hesitate to employ these 
venerable funaions, or refuse the time and cxpence which they required of him. 

The estate of Vaiix, in Normandy, 

3X2 
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These are not the vain eulogiums or empty flattery of a son, anxious to consecrate 
the memory of his father; on the contrary, he feels himself restrained, by the modesty 
that becomes him, from rendering all the justice that is due to his virtues and emi¬ 
nent qualities, and which all who knew him were ever anxious to applaud and 
testify. . 

Having passed the latter years of his life in these useful, virtuous, and respectable- 
occupations, he resigned it, in religious confidence, to the Supreme Being, in the 
month of June, 1784, and in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

Abhlnut cf Ercntf, 'that have hal)pcved in the hie of rrcince, up to the 

Year 1800. 

The succour which Admiral SuflFrein had constantly received from the Isles of 
France and Bourbon, in repairing atid victualling the ships of his squadron during 
the whole course of the American war, had fixed the attention of the French govern¬ 
ment; and on the peace of 1783, they were seriously occupied about these islands. 
The languid state in which they had remained during the time they had been under 
the dominion and protection of the French East India Company, served as a lesson 
for the Ministers of France: they availed themselves of it in order to preserve them 
from falling into the same state, when, in 1784, they established a new East Kdia 
Company. 

These islands therefore enjoyed the advantage of receiving into tlreir ports, all the 
merchant ships of Franee, which were not allowed to proceed farther, on account of 
the riglits of,the Company, whilst they were Allowed the privilege of trading *3 all 
parts of India, China alone excepted. The Company were a|so engaged to furnish 
directly and annually to these islands the merchandize of,Europe necessary for their 
consumption. 

By this order of things the Isle of France became the ceptre of that commerce 
which several French merchants carried on in the Indies, by establishing their facto¬ 
ries in it, and the commerce of this colony accordingly became both active and 
of great extent. The population suddenly increased beyond its mean's df cultivatiqn, 
and the Isle of France became a commercial entrep&t,,isther than an,.agriculttaral 
colony. 

But the power which the governor and the Intendant of this colony enjoyed had 
been exercised in such an arbitrary manner, that several of its inhabitants became 
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their impatience to know the events of tlic Frcncli revolution, which began in 17B1). 
The colony was then governed by Lieutcpant-gcncral Conway. The Intcndaui, 
M. Dupuy, formerly counsellor of the Chaiclct at Paris, amiable in his manners, 
and possessing a superior capacity, succeeded, by Ins mild conduct and vigorous 
policy, to conciliate the confidence and friendship ol' the colony; M. dc Macnamara 
commanded the marines. In the last war he had gained, as he well deserved, the 
reputation of a brave and skilful officei, and was decidedly against the revolution. 

A vessel which sailed from Bourdcaux at the end of October, 1789, and arrived 
at the Isle of France at the end of January following, brought the news of the great 
power the National Assembly had usurped to itself. Tlje captain of the vessel, officers, 
and ship’s crew wore the three-coloured cockade. On their landing with this revo¬ 
lutionary signal, and relating the late occurrences that had taken place in France, 
the Ilames of revolutionary conflagration instantly burst forth in all parts of the 
colony, and the cockade was very generally adopted. Some young men of the 
town, wishing to avail themselves of this moment of efi’ervesccncc, posted up ad¬ 
vertisements in the streets, inviting all the cilneth to form themselves into primary 
assemblies, after the example of those which had taken place in all the communes 
of France, in order to draw up memorials of demands and complaints. 

General Conway, the Governor, perceiving that the principles of the French 
revolution had infected the people, determined to oppose it by his authority. FIc 
accordingly sent some soldiers to arrest the young men who had posted up the ad¬ 
vertisement, and went to the IntendaiU’s house, to consult with him on_,the occasion. 
But the people had ^cn collected in the square, and the young men whom the 
Governor-general had just caused to be arrested, happening to pass at that moment 
to prison, "they were set at .liberty by the multitude, who went immediately toffie 
Intendant’s house, and compelled M.' Conway himself to accept of the national 
cockade. 

On the following d|y the inhabitants of the town united in a primary assembly, 
after the example of France, and established the different constituted authorities, to 
whom they ponfided the inferior government of the colony. 

.1790. M, de Macnamara, Commandant of the French marine in the Indian 
seas, arriving at the Isle of France during this state pf perturbation, could not 
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conceal his aversion to their revolutionary proceedings. The soldiers of the 107th and 
108th regiments, who formed the garrison of the island, following the example of 
the army in France, had abandoned themselves to the cause of the revolutionists. 
M. dc Macnamara, howevei, thought it his duty to give an account of it to the 
minister of marine, but he was betrayed j a copy of his letter was sent to the barracks, 
and incited the soldiers to threaten him with their vengeance. The grenadiers 
therefore collected themselves in a body to go to the port, in order to seize upon 
all the boats and canoes dicy might find there, that they might go on board M. dc 
Macnamara’s ship. 

Being informed, however, of the preparations that were making to seize his per¬ 
son, he had made ready his caynon, but at the moment when the grenadiers presented 
themselves to mount on board, his sailors refused to defend him, and he was left to 
the discretion of these furious men, who conducted him on shore, and led him as 
their prisoner before die first constituted authority of the colony, then sitting in the 
church, and loudly demanded that he should be punished. 

The fermentation of the soldiers had risen to such a pitch, that it was not possible 
to appease it j so that the members of this constituted authority found it necessary 
to make M. de Macnamara undergo several interrogatories, and to send him to 
prison for his own security; with the hope that they should thereby appease the 
fury of the soldiers, who unfortunately resolved to conduct him thither. In his way 
to confinement, M. dc Macnamara passing before the door of a watchmaker of his 
acquaintance, conceived some hopes of escaping from the midst of these furious 
people, that escorted him. With this design* he, rushed in at the dpor, which was 
open, flattering himself that by using his pistols which he had in his pocket, he 
slmuld intimidate those that dared to follow him; but his threats only increased the 
r^e of die soldiers, who threw themselves in a crowd upon him and murdered him, 
giving to the Isle of France an horrible example, the remembrance of which still 
makes them shudder with indignation. The inhabitants were distressed and hu¬ 
miliated at seeing their country, till then unspotted with BfUy crime, stained with 
such a bloody outrage. It was, however, the onljv one that happened 'during the 
whole course of the revolution; whilst France itself and-all its other colonies have 
been inundated with the blood of so many victims to democratic injustice and 
barbarity. ■ v 
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1791. M. de Conway then resolved to set out for France, and was replaced in 
the interval by M. de Cossigny, who commanded at the Isle of I3ourbr)n. 

1792. M. de Malartic, named likewise by the King as Governor-general, arrivea 
at the Isle of France in June, 1792. The colonies were then governed by their 
_particular.Colonial Assemblies, whose decrees had the I'orcc of law, when they had 
received the sanction of the governor, who represented the state. 

He had, moreover, the command of the military force, and the regulation of the 
interior department. 

The Ifilcndant was charged with the administration of the finances. 

1793. When the news of the-power of the Jacobins in France w’as brought to 
this island, the Jacobin club was established, which was Called the Chaumiere. 

In "1794, the Chaumiere club soon rivalled the constituted authorities. The 
members of this club of the Isle of France forced M. de Malartic to grant them a 
sloop to convey one of their detachments of about one hundred men to the Isle of 
Bourbon, in order to arrest M. Duplessis Vigoureux, the Governor; M. Fayol, the 
Civil Commissary; and M. de St. Felix, formerly Commandant of the Marine, on 
the pretext that they conesponded with the English. They executed their design, and 
brought these three prisoners away on board the sloop. On their arrival at the Isle of 
h rance they were landed under an escort from this detachment, and were conducted 
to the Chaumiere. The president, who was formerly a police officer, said gravely to 
,'hem, "the people accuse you, and the people vVill judge you.” They were then 

conducted to the dungeon, where they wire fettered, and they remained there about 

* 

six months. . 

The Chaumiere, in the mean time, fixed up a guillotine in the public place, in 
expectation of making use of it against these victims of their suspicions. 

The Colonial Assembly, .better composed, succeeded in putting a stop to the 
elTervesccnce of the Jaoobins, by ordering that these prisoners should be judged only 
by a court martial, named by all the citizens of the colony, united in primary assem¬ 
blies, each in its own district. TIfi.s method occasioned a delay that gave them time 
to conceit together,' in order to contrive that the choice of 'membcrs of the commis¬ 
sion might fal> upon upright persons, and this design was crowned with success. 

At this moment an, account arrived of the decree abolishing slavciy in all the 
settlements of' the French Republic. This news, which so deeply interested the 
inhabitants of the colony, operated a great change in their opinion concerning the 
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revolution; and from that moment die Jacobins of the island were composed only 
of had men, who had no other object than to disturb the government. The inilitpry 
commission nominated for judging the prisoners, found no difficulty in dissolving 
itself^ by objecting to the mode of its institution. 

'I'hc news of the downfal of Robespieire, and of the Jacobin clubs in France, 
being then brought to the colony, the Colonial Assembly, already strong from the 
change that bad taken place in the public mind, freed itself from the yoke of the 
Chaumiere, by causing the different Jacobin Icadcr.s to be arrested, and shutting 
up the place of their meeting. The guillotine was taken away from the public 
square, and the prisoners were set at liberty without having undergone any trial, 
for which there were no solid grounds, in the general opinion of the colony. 

The principal Jacobins, to the number of thirty, who had been arrested, were 
immediately sent to France. 

1795. The information the colony had acquired respecting the decree that gave 
freedom to the Negroes, kept it in the greatest anxiety, on account of its attachment 
to France, as well as the certainty of the mi.sfonunes which such a measure would 
occasion, the moment it was put in execution. The events of St. Domingo pre¬ 
sented a most frightful picture of the consequences resulting from it. 

The planters, who arc the greatest proprietors of Negroes, were alarmed at ilieii 
situation, as they well knew that their existence was but prccatious while the decree 
remained disannulled; and perhaps they entertained the opinion that they should*.; 
be happier if they belonged to a governmeitt that would protect their property. But 
they whose fortune depended upon coramerccj and who had already formed to them¬ 
selves exterior resources, as well as those who in time expected to form them, pre¬ 
served a passive attachment to FTancc; wishing, however, to retard as much as 
possible, but without compromising themselves in the butsiness, the execution of this 
decree, if an official order should arrive to that effect, and pasticularly if it were sup¬ 
ported by a. power adequate to that object. 

1796. Such was the state of opinions when, pfi the iStlj of July, a squadron of 
four frigates, under the command of Vice-Admire^ Serctfy, presented itself, having 
on board two agents of the Directory, named Baco and Burncl, sent out to take 
upon them the government of the colony. It being the Deca 4 * almost all the naer- 
chants of th? town, according to custom, were gone to their country-houses, as well" 

• What the French, now, term Holiday. 
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as several members of ilic Colonial Asscml>ly. However, on a signal I'clng given 
from the mouniaiiis, announcing tiie aiiival ol tins French .squadron, thev ail h.i.;;- 
cned to the poit; but although some gencral mcasurcs had bein taken to pn-.c'in 
the entrance of any one into the colony, without the jrrnnission of the Coh'nial 
Assembly, the division of Admiral Scrccy W'a.s aheadv anchored at the mouth of the 
harbour; and the agents, drc.sscd in their dircctoiial co.stumc, had left the ship, fol- 
kiwed by a company of grenadiers, belonging to the tran.spori troop.s which they had 
on board, who were commanded by General Magalon. 

The officer commanding the pinnace of the harbour remonstrated in vain with 
the agents against their landing, until they had received permission from the Colo¬ 
nial Assembly, subscribed by the Governor-general.* 

No force being prc[)arcd to oppose the landing of the agents, ilicy received 
no interruption, and the people, having assembled in crowds to meet them, flatter¬ 
ing themselves that they brought orders favourable to the colony, they were con¬ 
ducted, with all possible respect and ceremony, to the Colonial Assembly, which had 
assembled in haste at the usual place of their session. 

Being admitted a.s agents of the directory, their speeches on the occa.sion were mast 
flatlet ing for the colony, as they announced that they were charged with a commission 
from the Directory, which had no other object than the real happiness and prosperity 
of the colony. They were accordingly received in the most respectful manner. 
However one of the members of the Assembly, more courageous, and po.ssessing 
more forethought than tlie rest, demanded if there was not also a commission 
named to receive from the agents,the orders and instructions with which they were 
charged, and to give an account of them to the Assembly. 

This question was evaded by the agents, who that very evening were installed in 
the government-house. 

On the following day, 19th July, they reviewed the two regiments, the 107th and 
108th, which formed the old garrison, and caused the battalion, of about eight hun¬ 
dred men, and two companies of artillery, which they had brought with them, to be 
landed. At the review Ihcy flattered the soldiers, and seemed to blame the colony, 
on account .of their receiving their pay in paper. Their discourse soon spread 
abroad, and began to confirm the fears of those who were alarmed at the arrival 
of persons, who, by their great powers, became the arbiters of tlicir fate: they 
had, indeed, been already struck by the evasion of the agents to produce their 

3Y 
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insinictions; nor vas it long before they were cunlirracd in these seiuinients, a-; 
iiie agents, thinking tlicinsclves fixed in their situation, sought for a pretext ti» 
iiuiiiri! with llic Governor Makirtic, and even went so far as to threaten to have 
liim liangcd. They were likcwi.,e .so iiniirutlcnt as to incn.ice, in the same inannei, 
M. ties Ciozilles, the nieinhes of ih.c Colonial Assembly, who had demanded that 
their in.striictions should be laid before them. 

July 20th. The agents reviewed the national guard of the port, and were 
asloni.shed to find it aliout four thousand strong. In short, they were received 
with an appearance of mistru.si, which became general. These fcai.s were coin- 
mtmirated to the inhabitants of the interior part.s, who, having conferred tugetlier, 
came armed to the town. »• 

During the.sc two days the Colonial Assembly, particularly charged with the 
safelv of the colony, had established a committee of nine mcmbcr.s, to corrc.s[)onii 
with the agents, and endeavour to obtain some information of their future inten¬ 
tions. 

The silence, in which they per.sistcd, no longer left any doubt of ilitir de.sign of 
ptittiiig into execution the decree alxilishing all slavery in the f’rcncii cok.'!he.s. 
The-inhabitants therefore, being convinced of the imminent danger which tiiicatcncd 
thetn, were inllucnced by one common determination to engage in tlic di.snnssion 
of the agents; but as it was apprehended that the troop,s might sujipo-.t ih(n),twcnt) 
young Creoles devoted themselves to the welfare of the colony, and vowed the dcatii 
of these instrunients of rcpublicair de.spotism'; 

In this moining, of the 2i.st of July, almost all .the inhabitants of the colony were 
assembled on the public place at the door of the government-iiouse, wdieic the 
agents continued to reside, although informed of the danger which threatened them. 

The Governor-general Malartic was taken from his government, and carried m 
triumph to the Colonial Assembly. The agent's then ordered General Magalon, 
wdio came with them, to cause the troops to take arms against the inhabitants: this 
Older the general cxcu.sed himself from obeying, Jty declaring that as he was under 
the command ol General Malartic, he could rccei\|: none'which hall not his signa¬ 
ture affixed to them. The agents in vain mformed him tihat they depased General 
Malartic, and appointed him as his successor. 

In the mean while .some young Creoles entered the governmcnt-liousc, by the win¬ 
dows, and announced to the agents thai, being charged with orders thafbrought on 
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tlic tleslruction ol the colony, tiny deserved dcnih; at the same moment one ofilir 
ageiU-s nariowly escaped being killed,by the discharge of.i pistol, and the ollrn was 
prc.scrvcd by the Comini.ssioiiers of the Colonial As^e^lbl)•, tiho at tliat instant v etc 
treating with them. 

I he inhabitants, inlonncd ol this event, and seeing the soldiers remain (jniet in 
their quarters, contented ihenisdve.s with in.sisting on the immediate re-cniharlvtilioii 
of the agents, a requisition to which the members of the connnisMon acceded: and, 
havitig persuaded the .igent.s to .submit, they accomjianicd them iii person, in oi let 
to preserve them from the general indignation: and, in this manner, conducted them 
on board a sloop, which had been jiisL ordered to receive and take them to ilir 
Phillippinc islands. This destinatitin had, without doubt, been preferied, as hciu.g 
one of the most remote places from France. Tliis order had been obtained by the 
Colonial Assembly from General Malariic, who, duiing the whole of this tumult, 
was present with them. 

T'he sloop, I,e Moincaii, having, in twelve liour.s, received all the nccesstiry stoic.- 
for it.s voyage, got under sail for its destination; but, on the morrow of their dc- 
partuic, having dressed themselves in their dircetoiial co.siumc, they harangued the 
crew, and soon induced them to mutiny against the captain, and consent to return 
to France, after having put in at jMadaga.scar, to take in the stores necessary fur :o 
long a voyage. 

'The colony, thus freed from the pr-cscncc of the agents, gave themselves up to 
transports of gratitude towards the uiihtary chiefs and troops who had rdu:.ed to shed 
blood. Every one eagerly contrilfulcd voluntaiy gilts in favour ol the soldiers, and 
good order was re-established under the administration of the constituted autho¬ 
rities. An advice was sent immediately to France, with an addrcs.s of the Colonial 
Assembly, as well to the two Councils as to the Directory, giving an account of the 
dismissal of its agpnts, and representing it in a manner, as may he supposed, the 
most favourable to themselves. 

The imminent dangers to.which every one had been exposed, from the suddei! 
emancipation of the .staves, v^th which they had been threatened, had, in a moment, 
rallied every one, as it were, to the common standard, and produced this union ol the 
• whole colony, for, the immediate dismissal of it.s agent.s. Every one congi alulatcif 
himself on such an happy event, and entertainments were given on the occasion 
throughout the colony. 
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“ But in a very short time a difference of interest rekindled discord, and some 
C'vil spirits, always active in fomenting mischief, conceived the hopes, by means of 
the soldiers in the gairison, of renewing the public disorder. The soldiers, to whom 
the colony continually gave proofs of its gratitude, in order to maintain peace, abused 
the kindness with which they were ticated, and having given themselves tip to licen- 
tiousness with the Negro women, formed a plan of freeing them from the servitude 
which retained them with their masters, by proclaiming their freedom. 

1797. The Colonial Assembly, who watched without ceasing for the preservation 
of the island, being informed of the fresh dangers with which it was threatened, 
succeeded in obtaining from the Governor-general MaJaviic an order for sending 
to Batavia all the soldiers who_ came with the agents, under the division ol Vice 
.'Vdmiial Serccy, which was executed towards the end of the year 1797, on pretext 
of assisting a colony; in alliance with them, and which was threatened by the 
common enemy. 

1798. This is the epoch when two ambassadors from Tippoo Sultaun arrived 
at the Isle ol France. The following is a copy of the proclamation, published on 
this occasion by the Governor-general Count de Malartic. 


MALARTIC’S PROCLAMATION. 

LlBl-RTY. E(jrAl.ITY. 

THE IRENCH REPUHLIC, ONE AND I N D I V I S IJJ L E. 

PROCLAMATION, 

By Anne Joseph Hyppolite Malartic, Commander in Chief and Governor-general 
of the Isles of France and of Rhtnion* and of all the French Establishments to 
the Eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Citizens, 

Having for several years known your zeal and at'achmeri to the interests and 
the glory of our Republic, we are very anxious, and leel it a duty, to make you 
acquainted with all the propositions which have been made to us by Tippoo Sul¬ 
taun, who has sent two ambassadors to us. 

» A particular expression employed by the republicans, meaning of the Isle of Bourbon. 
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This prince has wiiticii particular letters to the Colonial Assembly, as well as 
to all the generals employed under this govei nrncntj and has addressed a packet 
to us for the E'ceciuivc Diicctorv. 

1. He desires to form an offensive and defensive alliance with the French, and 
proposes to inannain, at his charge, as long as the war shall last in India, the troops 
which may be sent to him. 

2. He promises to furnish every necessary for carrying on the war, wine and 
brandy excepted, with which he is wholly unprovided. 

3. lie declares, that he has made evert preparation to receive the succours which 
maybe sent 10 him, and that, on the arrival of iljp troop;;, the commanders and 
ofheers will lind cveiy thing necessary lor engaging jn a w'ar, to which Europeans 
are hut little accustomed. 

4. In a word, he only wails the moment when the French shall come to his 
assisttmcc, to declare war against the English, whom he ardently desires to expel 
from Itidia. 

As it is impossible for us to reduce the number of the loylh and 108th regiments, 
and of the regular guard of the port of Fratirnilc* on account of the succours w’hich 
we have furtiishcd to our allies, the Dutch, w-e invite the citizens, who may be dis* 
po.scd to enter as volunteers, to enrol themselves in their respective municipalities, 
and to serve under the banners of Tippoo. 

This prince desires also to be assisted by the free citizens of colour: wc there¬ 
fore invite all such who are willing to rferve under hi.s- flag, to cniol themselves. 

Wc can assure all the citizens who shall enrol themselves, that Tippoo will allow 
them an advantageous rate of pay, the terms of which will be fixed with his ambas¬ 
sadors, who will further engage, in the name of their sovereign, that all Frenchmen, 
who may enter into his armies, shall never be deiamed after they have expressed a 
wish to return to their own countVy. 

Done at Port North-west, the joih of January, 1798. 

(Signed) MALARTIC. 


Meaning the Port Bourbon of Mauritius, 
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Malartics Letters to Tippoo Sultaiin’s Ambassadors, 


Isle of France, the 27th of February, 1798. 6th Year of the Republic 

GLN'T^EMi N, 

I am 100 sincere in my nature to suffer you to remain ignorant of the great dissa¬ 
tisfaction which your letter of this morning lias given me. Your Sultaun deputed 
)’ou to solicit our aid on such conditions as we might deem just, and not on* those 
which you now prescribe to us. 

The demands which I have proposed to you, within these few daj's past, were 
framed by General Dagincourt, who is particularly known to your Sultaun, undei 
whose orders he served when a captain of grenadiers in the battalion of the regiment 
of the Isle of I'rancc, which made a campaign during the last war, under the Bahau- 
dar and Tippoo Sultaun; I therefore persist in demanding, for all the officers and 
volunteers, the pay and provisions stipulated in the last statement which I transniittcJ 
to you. 

The pay which was granted ten years ago, cannot be made a rule for the par 
which ought to be given now. 

Those who at that period received 15O rupees per month, now' demand 600. 

As you do not choose to take surgeons; you shall not have them; but youi 
master will not be satisfied with your conduct on this article. 

The officers and volunteers who are to accompany you, shall not make a journey 
of 500 leagues to ascertain what pay Tippoo Sultaun may choose to fix for them. 
I shall order them not to disembark, until Tippoo Sultaun shall have satisfied them 
that he will allow the pay and provisions which I propose to him. 

We have not sought you, you came to solicit our aid: you ought, therefore, to 
submit to the conditions which I propose to you; they are juh and reasonable. 

Salutation and fraternity, 

(Signed) MALARTIC, 

Governor-General. 


(A true translation) 


G. G. KEBLE, French translator. 
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N.nrative of the Proceedings of Tippoo Sultann’s Ambassadors. 

The foUoii'ing Circumstances vjcre taken down, asdiclatcJ by Ripaiid, on board the 

Vessel, on the 27//) of Zau'hree, 1225, oj Mabommed, ansivcring to the i^ih of 

December, 1797. 

It has been oulcred by the sacred Presence, that (we) must bring thirty iliousand 
horse and forty thousand infantry, one htindred guns and moitars, with tlieir equip- 
inen|j|ipnd artillery men, to join the French force. Provisions, carriage, convey¬ 
ance, and military stores, shall be furnished by the Rhoodadaud Sirkar. This article 
was not brought forward. 

That we .should forward as great a number of Europeans as we can, together with 
twenty or thirty thousand men of colour, who know their exercise well, and com¬ 
manded by experienced officers. 

That the generals who may be .sent on the part of the French be masters of their 
profession, such as Ucneral Magalon: and as our king is better versed in the 
systems of India, the French Generals rmisf consult with him, and carry on opera¬ 
tions against-the enemy, in concert with him. 

Whaicvcr may be taken in this war from the enemies of our king and the re¬ 
public, such as towns, forts, factories, effects, ships and vessels, money, &c. or 
whatever ca.sh or treasure be taken froth nations in .subjection to them; all these 
must be divided into two equal parts,’one half for our king, and the other for the 
republic; excepting the country .of the Khootladatid Sirkar, which the English for¬ 
merly wrested by force of arms; such country will be retained by the .Sirkar, and 
the French are to have no share in it. 

Should the French republic be de.sirous of m.iking peace with the English, they 
arc not to conclude isitch peace wuthout our king being comprehended therein; be- 
cau.se, after the treaty of alliance, the enemies of the republic will be still the ene¬ 
mies of our king, atxl it would be inconsistent with friendship and justice not to 
include him in the peace. i 

Should anyone in tht*service of the Khoodadaud Sirkar enter the French camp, 
and commit any outrage, let him be apprehended and sent to the Pre.sencc, in order 
that he may be punished according to the forms of the Khoodadaud .Sirkar; and, 
in the sam'e manner, should any one of the French army enter the camp ol our king, 
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and be guilty of any outrage and irregularity, he shall be immediately apprehended, 
and sent to the general of tiie French army, in order that he may punish him agree¬ 
ably to his own customs. This article was not brought forward. 

Should these propositions be approved by the republic, we request the leaders of 
tlic mother-republic to transmit speedy intelligence thereof to our king, by a small 
vessel, in order that his highness, in person, may set on fool a formidable and 
victorious army, to meet that of the French in the neighbourhood of Mirjaun, which 
place is near to Goa. Oh, French nation! with a view to tlic nniiual interests of 
the parties, our king intended to send several letters under his august seal ane|^p^na- 
ture, with four sirdars of high rank, for the purpose of negotiating, in a ship belong¬ 
ing to ihe.Khoodadaud Sirkar^ to the chiefs of the moiher-conntrv: hut the appre¬ 
hensions of the enemy, and the unfavourableness of the season, prevented this 
design from being put in execution. A standard of the republic was, however, 
quickly prepared, and set up in the camp of Tally; which his majesty caused to be 
saluted with three thousand guns. * 

Ripaiid and Mons. de Bay can bear testimony to this fact: and whereas our 
king has declared, that he will thus support the standard of the republic : O French 
nation! if ye will biit consent to these propositiotis, you need not hereafter fear 
your enemies. Turn your thoughts only to the protection of your island, for our 
king will keep the English so employed and embarassed, that they will be unable 
to turn their attention towards you. Further, Zemauti Shah, king of the Afghauns, 
and the greater part of tiie Indian powers, are united with our king for this pur¬ 
pose, and will not cease until they shall have driken the English out of India. 

O Protector 11 

Supporter of the world—Health! 

« 

• Here follow the names cf various implements of war, probably meaning ordnance, muskets, 
and rockets; but the usual appellations being changed accorjiing to Tippoo Sultaun’s systtm, it 
is not known what species are here designated. This alludes t(j[ the ceitmony of consecrating the 
national flag, of which a detailed account is given in the journal of the sittings of a jacobin club, 
which had been established at Serlngapatam, under the auspices of M. Ripaud. This curious 
paper, in which the Sultaun is styled le Citoyen Tippoo, was found in the palace at Serlngapatam.' 

• f An invocation to the Deity. 
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'i lie particiilai'i of our inocccdiiv.'^';, fi 1)111 oui fiiei Icmmii!!; [emiuil-iihaud. uiui! 
our arrival at the poit of ('owriaiil, Maii;4aluic, iii the Khoodatjatid Siik.u, ,ul ,0. 
follow : 

Oil SiiiKl.iy, the 1 pill of Zaukri c, (lie fiiiih o| M.iiionu’Kil i .ylh IF- 

eeinhcr, lyuy'i, ivt embaikcl /("//>,;?')/* uei a ewui. it ;hi liela)' of .1 liai' 01 iwu lu 
adiustiug tile eijuipmciits of the ve'Mi, \c. On tin iQlh, v.c weightd .uiclu'i. 
Alier pioeceding live 01 xi\ cos.s ' oui lo se.i, .leeiiiiip,lined l)\' seteial 

pt'iwoii.t, ciiiiK' io us 111 .1 \crv disouls’iK ui.iiuiei, desiiiiig us to sluu ihein the 
ielieis wliith had hccii cnlnisted m tis lor the Smlais. <.i c hieK, ji Mmu I'lu.-.. 

■1 ol):,ei\ed. ih.i: oiii ouleis Iroiii the Ihe-eure wao'. not to oji.o tin- dispatehes 
tllilil oui ai 1 1\,il iheie", and lhat 11 wa^ lloi I'toiiuijig ui liiui, I'.iio had liul the 
hiuiuldiioii o! ilu pieseiii expeili!lou, ami was ari|u,uiilei! wadi all 1 ircuiiisianci's, 
to lake MK h a Uep. Hut our ]\'i'iiasioiis weie ol 110 .oail , lor ha look lliedis- 
jiaii lu s li0111 Us hi loice, and, teaiiug open the h'ailu m : u\elope, wanted to open 
the hbrr, /e/o ' also; wt lolJ huu lhai he wouiil he tlisoraced, ami his uiipioper 
proeeediiigs exposed to his wliule nation ; atlding^ ihai u was liieldy uiiheroniing 
111 him lo he gnihy <>1 sueh tieaeheis and miseomJuel , ihal until our aniial ai 
A/mov/tHS, we rc.speeted these /i'he'.‘s/,//’< as OUI lues, and that we would saenhee 
il.cm in our ciidcavouis to delivei these Wa 'r.ij/is as we had hecii diree'led h\ the 
I’rcseiiee, Upon this, he restored them to us. The ni \t dat he came to us, and 
desiied that w'c wotild make ovt > le' him tlie monev which had lieeu given lo its by 
the I’re.seiKC. for him and his ]■ ix'iiiii assoeiales, othirwise, said he, 1 will go to 
Vml’u’fi (meaning. ]'eiha[)s. leiw^uds Ik.imbav 1, and other parts, lor |ilaudei, and w ill 

• Rip.uui, ulu) c<tiHniainlt'<! .1 KitjuIi j'iivmJtlt, w.is. I>\ wiu'ss oj vst-'alhi'i, d ut j)Ui into 

Mciiigaloit;. Ill llie laUcr part (*1 {-.ijC. iic 3 Na iIki'. aj>|>rcheiuli.Tl, st at la Sciand 
((intiiicd. Kip.iud (wlio is a viidcnt ,K}Mihlieaii); iiucn'‘g:ui si I'v ‘J ippoo .^nltaiin wiih 

ftsjkt f to tlie dispodlioa and al>illt) ut ilic !'n.Tu!> 10 ch-optiau in .inatt.uk a!;.iinil ilu Rin',- 
likh C^nnjiany's jiosst ssioiis, tTuiniragfd tlic Sult.iun locxp'.ct a pouiilni to ft]-’. Mtion ; and to 
cflVcf his dcliviTv, niagmhcd tbn rKwiirccs of In;', .'ituioii, .iinl inducid tlit Sulituin lo \ \ 

tliar a vciy coiisidcKiblc iortc w.is lyitady asscinldni a' the Isle uf J'laiu', .ind o.d; iv.titnd In’ 
Miiiuiioiis. 'J'jppoo theuToK^utained Rij)aud a'- a \ackctl, ..nd tin Inin ^^jfh Iw anib.i oadurs lo 
M:Uu iflus. 

* . » 

{ loS'i \\ usually reckoned equal to about two luiic, I'aigliili. 

; Klicuetalr. are^tht bag', or cases ol tissue, or silk, in nluch 1< tn i- .:cldics.Tfi t-- ptr..'>n t>: 
rank air in.uailv omdosed 
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coast it for live or six months. Wc answered, “ You know very well, that the money 
which his highness assigned for our expcnces was entrusted to us in your presence, 
by Shaik Aliinud, Mullik-oo-'l'oojar; it is, therefore, very unbecoming in you to 
make this request.’’ 

Refuge of the World, health! He assigned for our accommodation the part of the 
vessel appropriated to tlie Lascars, without any place for us to sleep or sit down; and 
our incotivenicnccs increased daily: at last wc desired Ripaud to allot some place 
for us to remain in utilil our arrival at the Mauritius; upon which he gave us a 
small douey (boat), wlucli was on the vessel, to sleep and eat in, until our arrival at 
the island. From the day of our leaving Mangalore, until our arrival at Mauritius, 
he gave us no more water than he allowed to the Lascars, which only sufficed for 
drinking, and was not enough for cooking. In the course of the voyage, he took 
two vessels; when taking the cargo out, he released them. Alter ten or twelve days 
we steered directly for the Mauritius.—Ripaud sent a message to me,* proposing 
to recite to us the commands which your highness had entrusted to him, respect¬ 
ing the negotiations with the sirdars of the Mauritius; that we should take a trans¬ 
lation of them, and make our representations accordingly, at the island. Wc 
replied, that the Shaik Ahmud, Mullik-oo-Toojar, had communicated to us in his 
(Ripaud's) pre.scncc, orders to this effect, that whatever he (Ripaud) .should dictate 
to us, or tell us, wc should make our representations accordingly to the sirdars 
above-mentioned, through the medium of Monsieur de Bay. Ripaud brought 
several papers to us, and dictating to de Bay,*caused him to write .several articles; 
which being done, he .said, that they were in conformity to the orders of the 
Prc.sencc, and desired that we would regulate our negotiations by them. It is 
impossible to de.scribe the distress wc suffered from the rain and the motion of 
the waves. However, by the favour of God, and your majesty’s auspices, we 
survived, a d on Thursday the 3d of the month Rawzee (i jth January, 1798), 
being arrived within two coss ot the Mauritius, a pilot came off in a boat to learn 
the circumstances of the ship. He came on board, .aWd Ripaud received him with a 
great deal of cordiality ; he told him that we were Imba.ssaSors sent by your high- 
nc.ss to the sirdars of the Mauritius, and desired that he-vould send some one on 
shore to give the proper notification. The pilot immediately sent a Lascar, with a 

• The vskecis are designated, throughout this paper, by the term ghoolaum, or slaves. Here 
the word is in the singular number, and is, perhaps, intended to apply to the writer only. 
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verbal mc.ssage, to tlic general: and in two or three limns* aFicr, a physuian came 
to a.sccrtain the people’s health on board the ship; he accordingl)- .sent for all v.bo 
were on board, and inejuired into the state ol'every man’s hcaUh : he then came 
up to us, and made a salam, or obeisance, and told us. that be wmitd immediately 
send notice to the general, of our arrival: we de.sired him to allot .some ])lace foi 
our accommodation on shore, and enable us to discmbaik, adding, that in a day oi 
two after, wc wouhl cuinincncc out iiiteiviews with the sirdars; re<iae:,tiug that out- 
arrival might not be made known. 

The ])hysirian. after remaining an hour, teuirtied to the sinlar.s, and befoie 
two hours had ehiytscd, sent four per.soiis of rank wiilt a verba! mcs.sage, stating, 
that he wa.s extremely happy at our arrival, and wyuld .send for us the next day ; 
we replied, by requesting that he would .send for us clandestinely, so that it should 
be known to no one; they replied, that thev would make their report to the gene¬ 
ral, and act agreeably to .such orders as he might give. I'liey then departed. In 
the mean lime, Ripaud carried the ship near laud, and dropping anchor in the 
mouth of the river, iiiimediaiely w>ent to the general. At twelve o’clock at night 
be came on board again, and told us that he had repre.sented every thing to the 
general: but before his return, five or six sirdars, and two aides-de-camp of Ge¬ 
neral Malartic, came to us on board the vessel, and told us that they niusl con¬ 
form to the custom of their nation, and that if they did not rece ive your higltncss’.s' 
atnbas.sadors with due re.spect and attention, they would be censured from home. 
Wc u.scd every argument in our power to dissuade them from that intention, but 
to no purpose. The next day, the'soldiers were drawn up in two lines, from the 
bank of the river to General Malartic’s hoti.se, by liis paiticular directions. He 
also -sent several officers in his own boat to meet us, and conduct us to his house; 
accordingly wc went on shore in the boat, and immediately on our landing, near a 
bundled and fifty gt^ris were firetf; and wc were conducted, with the utmost degree 
of respect, to the sirdars. When W’e arrived at General Malanic's house, the general 
him.self, General Sergey, the rnembers of the council, t and other sirdars, met us at 
the door of the house. * The g|"neral .seated us on chairs at his right hand. Wc pre¬ 
sented your highnes.s’s caiitpliments to all the sirdar.s, and told them, that the object 

• The hours in this’ paper must be understood to mean the Hindost.iny ghurrv, consisting of 

♦ 

about 23 or 24 inuwtes. 

4 The Colonial Assembly. 
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of our coming was to iiu]uirc tificr tlic health of your majesty's friettds, as no news 
o( them li;u! rearhed the I’rcsciicc for several years, and therefore your majesty had 
deputed us to all the sirdars, that we might ascertain and return with an account of 
the welfare of your majesty’s (rietids. I then took the hhereetahs, containing your 
majesty’s letters, in my hands, rose from my scat, and addressing the sirdars, told 
them that they must take the royal letters with respect. Upon this. General Malarlic 
arose, and taking off his hat, received the letters from my hands. In the same man¬ 
ner General Scrcey rose from his place, and came up to me, and then I delivered 
to him his letter also. General Magalon was not then present, hut General Malattic 
told us, that if we woidd deliver ttr him your highness’s letter to General Magalon, 
he would take care to convey itfo that oflicer, and obtain his receipt for it: we accord¬ 
ingly delivered the august letter into the hands of General Malartic. When I after¬ 
wards inquired vtho was the president of the council; Malartic dcsiretl Monsieur ties 
Gonihres to rise and take the letters. At the time of our landing, we desired Ri|)aud 
to accompany us, which, however, he did not; but, in about one hour after our ar¬ 
rival, he came to the assemhly, and holding his hat tinder his arm, stood at a distance. 
We told General Malartic that Monsieur de Hay had been scut from the Presence 
to be the interpreter between him and us, in ativ ncgociatioiis which might take place 
between us; in consequence of which, he called dc Hay, and observed to him, 
that in your highness’s letter Yoosuf-.Mli was mentioned, as the pcison deputed, 
whereas our names were Ilusscin-Alli and Shaik-lbrahim, and desired to know the 
reason of this. This being explained to us In de Hav, I answered, that Mcer- 
Yoosiif-Alli had been originally appointed, hul b^ing alllictcd with illness, he had 
been set aside, and your highness bad deputed us instead. We then told General 
Malartic that we bad several points of a secret nature to communicate to him, and 
iheiefore if he would send for us in private, we would unfold to him what 
your highness had directed. General Malarlic a'nswcred, “ J^t three o’clock we 
will visit 5’ou at your place of residencewc then took our iea\e. General Ma¬ 
lartic provided us both with p/alaiiquins, and dircctg^ die bear,crs to remain with us 
as long as wc continued on the island, and he gave i.s a gaftlen close to the city to 
reside in. At three o’clock all the sirdars came to visit.ns; we accordingly went 
to meet them as far as the garden gate, and conducted them into the house with 
all due ceremony and respect. We seated them on chairs, and addressed them to 
this effect I “ The object of our king, in desiring to form an allianco with the 
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“ French republic, is lo crush our already half-expiring enemy;—what do you wait 
“ for:' His majesty is ready to afford you succours; shew yourselves, therefore, iu 
“ India. The unbounded violence and oppression of the F.nglish have rendered all 
“ the princes of India their enemies ; they arc enfeebled on every side, and from the 
“ great I'Xtent of territory, which they have acquired by artifice, they arc dispersed 
“ in all quarters. Look upon the present time as a most loitnnate opportunity ; send a 
“ large army, and an extensive train of artillery, to the assistance of our sovereign, and 
“ after chastising our mutual enemies, drive them out of India, riic English 
" trcuihle at the very name of tiur sovereign and of the French, and will not be 
“ able to tvithstand Ins power, when it is stipjiortcd !))• the aid ol the French repuh- 
‘‘ lie, but will be defeated in every quarter. It is well known to the republic, that 

but!, his late in jesiy, and our pie.scnt sovereign, have at all times been the friends 
“ <ind wiTi-wishcis of the French nation; have always sotight their assistance and sup- 
“ port, and matlc common cause in the wars against their enemies. Fhe wish of 
“ of our .sovereign is this, that, by affording assistance to the republic, the French 
“ name may become as honoured and exalted in India, as it is through F.uro[)e and 
“ among the Mussulmen.” 

'i'hc sirdars asked, if an auxiliary force should be furni.shed from Europe, woiiki 
vour higbne.'s supply them with provisions, military .stores, conveyance, and carriage? 
We answered, that from the day of the landing of the French army in India, your 
highness wtnild supply them with provisions; that is to say, rice, meat of every kind, 
and ghee (excepting, however, F'.uropchn liquors), military stores, conveyance, and 
carriage. 'I'hcy then told tus, ih^t, fiir the purpose of procuring a large militart 
force, they would fit out two ships of war, which should be tlispatchcd to France, wiih 
letters from themselves, together with vour highness's Iciicrs addressed to them, which 
would be given in charge to two conlideiuial [lersons ol rank ; and thev desiied that 
we would give them ;; meinorandti'm of the provisions and carriage which we had 
promised them, in order that they might forward it to Europe, and speedily obtain 
the military succours required.i,We replied, that we would the next day furnish 
them with the account tl’ey requested. They then rose and went home. In the 

morning they sent the prinaipal aid-de-p-'inp and* --, Dewaigi to us; who .said, 

that General Malartiq sent his complimeiiis, and desired him to meniion, that he and 
the other three sirdars were about to write letters to the government in Europe, and 

• It does not appear who the other was. t SiipcriiUcnd.iiitof the Huaucc, or revenue. 
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therefore he requested tliat we would furnish him with die memorandum which wc 
had promised, with respect to provisions and carriage. Having accordingly drawn 
up a memorandum with regard to provisions and carriage, we sent it by Mons. de 
Bay to General Malartic. Cherisher of the World, health!—These four sirdars 
have each written separate letters, to procure a large force for the assistance of the 

Sirkar; and have deputed two confidential persons, one Mons.-,* the principal 

aid-de-camp, the other Mons. Magon, a captain, in order to represent the excess ol 
vour higlmcss’s friendship and attachment, and charged with, your highness’s letters 
addre.ssed to (icncra! Malartic, &c. 

Accordingly, on the yth of Rauzec, 1225, of the birth of Mahommed, (23d of 
january, 1798), they were dispatched to F.uropc, on two shi[)s of war, w?th the ut¬ 
most caution. After two or three days, with a view to strengthen the foundations 
of friendship and attachment, we caused a paper to be drawn up by Monsieur de 
Bay, to the following purpose, and sent it to General Malartic; viz. that, in tirdcr 
to cement the basis of friendship and alliance, it was necessary that both parties should 
bind themselves by oaths, in order that the system of harmony and friendship, sub- 
•sisting between your majesty and the French nation, might be confirmed, and while 
the moon should keep its course, this alliance should remain unimpaired and unvio- 
latcd. General Malartic icturncd for answer, that the ratification of the alliance by 
oath depended upon the government in Europe; that the friciubhip between the 
Khoodadatid Sirkar and the French nation was fully establi.shed; that there would 
never be any diminution of that friendship and union, as long as the moon retained 
Iter course; that the enemies of their state were the enemies of the French nation; 
that your highness would .soon have an opportunity of seeing what the devotion and 
friendship of the French nation would effect, with the view of crushing the enemy; 
and that he was from his heart the devoted .servant of your sirkar. 

Refuge of the World! In consequence of the Severity of a ?ea voyage, and unfa- 
vourablencss of the climate, I was so much indisposed, that General Malartic’s Dewan 
remarked it, and told the general that I was extremelv|'.ll; in consequence of that infor¬ 
mation, he immediately .sent two of the first physicians to attend me, with a message, 
that on the next day, at three o’clock, he would come hir5y.self to visit me. The fol¬ 
lowing day General Malartic came accordingly, and after making inquiries respecting 
my health, he said, that Ripaud had made an erroneous representation to your highness, 


Name illegible. 
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which occasioned us to be deputed, that had we arrive d four montlis before, he could 
have sent us back with one thousand Europeans, until the arrival of the army from 
Europe, but that those troops had now been dispatched to Ratavia, to the assistance 
of the Dutch. Sti'l, however, he would manifest liis devotion in tb#bcst manner he 
could, and that he would not send us away cmiily-handed. He then asked in what 
places your highness had factories established, and what was the practice of the sirkar 
with respect to the establishment of factories ? and desired us to send a memorandum 
upon the subject. The next day we caused dc Bay to draw up a reply, to the fol¬ 
lowing effect, which we sent to General Malartic; viz. “ That your highness had 
“ established factories at Muscat, at Kutch, at Bussora, and in other principal cities; 
“ that two coniideniial persons were kept at each factory to huy and sell; and that if 
“ he were wiliing that a factory, on the part of your highness, should be established 
“ at the Mauiitiiis, we could represent it to your highness, and that if you approved, 
“ a factory should he established accordingly.” Some days after. General Malartic 
sent for us, and told us, that he readily agreed to the establishment of the sirkar’s 
factory at the Mauritius, adding, that he would appoint a dewan to superintend it, 
who would provide such articles as your highness required, at a favourable rate, and 
also that he would assign a house, belonging to the Company, for the purpose. 

In the course of three days, I sent a note by Monsieur de Bay to General Ma¬ 
lartic, requesting, that he would procure some plants ol the nutmeg and cloves, 
some European fruit trees, fine coloured and sweet scented (lowers, and filling 
■some wooden boxes with earth, plant them therein, and .send them eaielully hack 
with us, to be presented to your highness. The general immediately sent for the 
gardener, and directed him to prepare the plants in the boxes, with tint utmost expe¬ 
dition. At three o’clock, we received a visit from C.t iKial Sticey; we advanced 
to meet him, conducted him into the house, and seated him on a chair. General 
Sercey said to us, that, please God, some large succours would very soon arrive 
from Europe, and that it was his intention to accompany the troops to your high¬ 
ness. We then told fym it would be veiy desirable, if he could send back with us, 
five or six expeiienced navigators, several ship-builders, and iron cannon founders; 
to which General Scrccy agreed, promising to send them with us on our return. 
Adfer sitting two hours, he rose. General Malaitic, soon after, sent a message by 
his Dewan, inviting us, the following moniiug, to see the powder mills, gardens, and 
raortar-finng (adding, that he should be at the powder works befoic us. Early 
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in ihc morning, accompanied by de Bay, v.-c went to tlic powder works, and ini- 
mcdiaiclv on our alighting from our palaiujuins, at tlic gale, we were saluted with 
twenty-one guns, the soldiers were drawn out in two ratiks, while several officers 
came out to meet us, and conducted us to Ocncral Malartic and Ocneral Serccy, 
wlio met us at the head of the stairs, and taking our hands, seated us upon chairs, and 
then proposed to shew us the works: we answered, that it was just as they pleased, 
their pleasure was ours. They immediately rose, and shewed us all the w'Oiks. We 
llien went without the gates, wlieie they directed the artillery-mcii to lire the mortal;, 
at the laigeis, whieh thev did lifteiu limes, 'i’hey then rcciucstcd that we would go 
and see the garden, with the plants of nutmegs and cloves, &('. On our leaving tin 
jtowder works, we were agt^in saluted wiili twciitv-oiie guns. We then proceeded 
to the garden, where we remained four hours, and then icturued home. 'I'he ncM 
day, Ocncial Malartic scut to invite us to go and see some lire-woiks to he dis¬ 
played that night; tiecordingly, an hour before the close ol the day. we went to the 
place where the fuc-works were to be e.\hihitcd. The second aid-de-camp, and 
live sirdars, came out to meet us, and conducted us to the upper sioiy ; at that time 
both the geiieral.s were not lU'CsciU. Having sat till nine o'clock at night, and seen 
the fire-works, we leturned home. Two or three days afterwards, they invited Us 
to go and see the arsenal, the moody-kliauna*, and the iron intiiuifacioi \', desiiing 
that we would come for that purpose at four hours after daylight. \\ e accordingly 
set out, and on our arrival at the gate of the arsenal, the sirdars helonging to the 
establishment, came out to meet us ; they shewed us the whole ol' the esLahlishmem 
of muskets, implciucnts of war, halls, &c. ‘&c. alter which we took our leave. 

The nc.vt day, (ieiieral Malartic sent a verbal message by-Dewan, inviting 

us to go. at three o’clock in the afternoon, to sec the batteries and ordnance. The 
person in command of them, received directions to shew them to us; and we ac¬ 
cordingly set out, acrompaiiicd by Monsieur de Bay ; and when arrived at the 
hattciics, the .sirdars of that depaitmcnt came forward, and shewed us the batteries 
and ordnance : they caused several shots to be fuied, Aftf r seeing them all, we 
took leave of tho.se sirdars, and returned home. The iie.tt day, we were informed 
by dcs Combres and the Dewan, that (iencral Malartic )i;;id sent a ship.to Bourbon, 
to fetch men for the service of the sirkar; and that the general said he would ijot 
suffer us to take leave, until the return of the ship : we told them, that we were not 
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come to cany away with u.s men to be cnli.sted lor tlie M-rviec of llie snbai, in 
(iilicr wouls, reciuityl, nor were iutli llie onlets we leeoned lioin the Prewme. 
Five or six davs alter, (iencral Mahirtie inlonnetl nlluU he had appointed stiine 
men lor die service of the snk.ir, whom lu was .ihoiii to .-and ae<.i)idinylv, aiul 
•desired in to gi'e it inider our liands, that we would lepreseni to the Presence, 
and iiroetire their ciiiertaininent at the rale til |),e. , whidi he should ir.. W'c 
inlormcd him, that we could not venture to make anv Micli n pu semaiKin 
to the I’rescnce. (leneial Malailit replied, '• \\ etc I to wiite to tiie Presence, 

'• would it not he a<need to We answered, that d he chose to utile, it would 
beat )-our highness's (i|)tion to agree to it oi nol, Alter ilii , we took leave, 
lieing rctnrned home, we wiote and sent a letter to (Icneral Malauic, by Monsienr 
de Bay, to this puipoit: “ Ii is vciv ue.ll known to urn, Sii, ihai liic ohjeet of 
onr coining hither was, to cany with ns the succour ol a large and clkelive 
“ hod}' ol troops. Persons ol t’oiir nation, represented to the Presence, that a 
“ considerable body of troops was actually ready at the Mauiilins, for the assistance 
“ of ih.c sirkar; and dial as soon as ambassadors should lie sent to the sirdars ol 
“ ihc Mauritius, on the part of the Khoodadaiid siikar, an clhcieni hotly ol' men 
“ should he sent hack with them, whereby the common enemy would he chastiser!. 

“ Had his liighnc.ss been pleased to give us orders I’or laising Freneh reernils, 

“ his highness would not have sent us uilhout settling ihtii rate ol ])a\ and cslah- 
“ lishnicnl, agreeably to the tnsiom of the siikar. I 'rom ,i icgard to the timicnl 
'■ union and csiablishcd friendship subsisting hclwccn the two slates, ym deem it 
“ improper to send away the amUissadors ol the Khoodadaiid Snkar empty handcsi, 

“ and therefore projjosc to send a lew men, wliom yon yoni scll luive eiig.igcd loi 
“ the service of the sirkar; but the object ol the sirkai will iitjl he answered by 
“ so small a number; neither arc wc instructed lo carrjr uifli us rcciuits fioni 
“ the Mauritius, ndr indeed can this be done without money. Men of your 
“ nation come lo us every day I'mcaning lot the purpose ol being engaged), and 
“ require to be furnished with |itone\ ; but siqiposing they waved their demand lor 
“ money here, and voluntarily repaired to the Picsenec witli us, under youi orders, 

“ their pay’must be hxe'd by the Presence; it would therefore be piefcialilc to 
‘''depute two vakccFs of your own with us, lo ncgociaic the mattei. As soon a. 

“ sucli vakeels .sliall have arrived at the Presence, and his highness .di ill liace stated 
“ to them the rate ol pay and establishment, as allowed to LalK’s force in the 
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“ service of the sirkar, should his highness be disposed to entertain them, agrec- 
“ ably to the accustomed rate of our sirkar, his highness will send money with his 
" ambassadors: and then you may enlist men, and send them accordingly: in 
" the mean time, do us the favour to give us leave to return to tlic Presence.”— 
General Malartic wrote in answer, and also sent word by Monsieur des Combres, 

and-dewan, that he proposed sending Messrs. Chapuis and Dubuc, with 

several other sirdars, to your highness, with this view; that until the arrival of the 
French succours from Europe, the former should reside at the Presence in quality 
of plenipotentiary; that the other Frenchmen might not, by telling falsities, like 
Ripaud, deceive your highness; and that Monsieur Dubuc might be deputed to 
France, together with your Iflghness's ambassadors, at the opening of the season, 
to ncgociatc on the part of your highness: as by his going, many points of great 
importance w'ould be effected. For these reasons, he said, he proposed sending 
these persons to the Presence, that hereafter, should your highness approve of 
engaging Frenchmen for your service, they should be entertained at the rate, and 
according to the customs of the sirkar, and sent accordingly. 

Refuge of thcWorld!—After the lapse of eighteen days, the ship which had been 
sent to Bourbon, returned empty. It appeared, that a great many men wished to 
come, but were prevented by the want of means. On being informed of this. 
General Malartic sent word to us, that he proposed, in the course of five or six 
days, to send us to Bourbon; that we might carry to your highness as many men 
as were willing to accompany us. General Mangalon paying us a visit, we stated 
to him, that it would be very gratifying, if he would accompany the troops destined 
for the service of the state: to which he replied, that when a considerable force 
should arrive from Europe, for the purpose of subduing the enemy, he would 
accompany it to the Presence, and he desired that we would make that represen¬ 
tation to yourhigness. After sitting two hours, he took lea'fe. Four days after, 
General Malartic sent for us to his house, at three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
then proposed to us to embark the following morfiJig at nind o’clock, adding, that 
he himself would accompany us on board of ship, to take leave. 

On the ne.xt day, being Thursday the 21st of RubBaunee, 1225,'(8th March 
1798), of the birth of Mahommed, we set out. When we ’arrived at the batik 
of the river, several sirdars accompanied us in the boat, and escorted its on board 
the ship, (the frigate la Preneuses, where they took leave. General Malartic, 
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Monsieur Chapuis, and Monsieur Dubuc, followed us on board; when the former 
delivered to us the kbereetahs, containing the arzccs to your highness’s address, 
desiring that wc would present his liumble respects. lie then gave orders for 
weighing anchor, and returned. As soon as General Malartic had got into the 
boat, the captain of the ship ordered the anchor to be hove; and in one day and 
a night, we arrived at Bourbon, where we anchored. Monsieur Chapuis and Dubuc, 
went on shore to visit the governor of Bourbon; and returned, bringing with them 
four persons, w'ho were desirous of proceeding to the Presence. The captain con¬ 
tinued here the whole day, and then weighing anchor, shaped his course for M.u\- 
galorc, with about an hundred men. 

Near the line we met with a storm, in which one# of the masts of the ship was 
sprung, and during the wliole of the night, the people despaired of tlicir lives; 
but through the favour of God, and the royal auspices, in the morning the storm 
abated. 

Prior to this, I had the honour to write to your highness, a lull and accurate 
account of the engagement which took place off Tcllichcrry,* together with the 
disembarkment of the Europeans, and their demands. Thus your highness will 
have been informed of those particulars. 

Dated 8lh of Tuckee, of the year Shadaub, 1226 of tlic birth ol Mahommed, 
(23 May, 1798.) 

A true Translation. 

N. B. EDMONSTONE, 

P. T. to Government. 

Circular.~Copy of a Letter from the Secret Committee of Directors to the Govern¬ 
ment iH IndiO) dated the 26th of November, 1798. 

Our letter to you of the 18th of June last, inclosed a copy of our orders to the 
Governor-general in’ Council]’of the same date, relative to the expedition from 
Toulon, under General Bonaparte, and directing your obedience thereto, so far as 
should resjsect your Presidency. 


• This alludes to the capture of the Raymond and Woodcott Indianien in Tdlichcry Road. 
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Our subsequent advices of July and August •u ill have informed you of the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Jones to reside at the Court of the Pacha of Bagdat, as well as the ob¬ 
ject of his mission, and of the reinforcements already sent and now sending out to 
India. 

Since the date of our letter of June last, above alluded to, the landing of Bona¬ 
parte in Egypt has been fully confirmed. By the glorious victory of Admiral Nel¬ 
son over the French fleet near Alexandria, and the opposition made to their progress 
through Egypt, by the Arabs, under the authority of the Poitc, the designs of the 
French have been considerably impeded; yet if, contrary to our hopes and expecta¬ 
tions, he sliould be able to establish himself in Egypt, wc cannot but still be under 
apprehensions for the safety of our Indian possessions. These apprehensions are 
considerably increased in consequence of some hints lately suggested by the Right 
Honourable Henry Dundas, that if the French should be able to subdue Egypt, 
and to establish their authority in that country, it is likely their next progressive 
measure would be to secure the communication of the Red Sea with the Gulf of 
Cambay, at the narrow straits of Babelmandcl; and, if in their power, to detach a 
Millicicnt force to take possession of the island of Perim, situate between the two 
points w hich include those straits. 

The possession of this station will be of the greatest importance to the French, in 
securing the advantages they propose to themselves in the conquest of Egypt, and 
consequently it is well deserving the utmost vigilance and exertion on the part of 
Great Britain, to defeat any plan they may entgrtain to get it into their hands. If 
w c should succeed in making ourselves masters of that island, it would be impossible, 
in the first instance, for any ships to pass the straits against a superior naval force 
stationed there. It may then be scctircd and.fortified by the application of such ma¬ 
terials as its situation may afford, for completing its permanent defence, and for 
effectually commanding the channels through which ships must' pass to the Indiart 
ocean. 

Wc understand that the island of Perim is a low rotlky subi^ance, about five miles 
in length and two in breadth; that it possesses a good harbour; that the channel, 
which divides it from the African coast, though fourteen or fifteen miles across, is 
but little frequented, on account of the numerous rocks and shoals'which obstruct it, 
insomuch as to render it necessary for vessels that do attempt it, to steer close under 
the western point of the island, and that the extreme breadth of the other channel 
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is less than two leagues; anti that this space cannot he navigable, nor the deep 
water every where at so great a distance from die island as to be out of the reach of 
its batteries, whether erected on the shore, or on a’tificial projections within the 
sea, if such should he found necessary to the cntiie coiumand of t!ie passage. 

We have entered thus fully into detail, to shew the mipoitance of taking possession 
of the island of I'ci im without delay; nor is dispatch alone necessary, hut secrecy ff* 
eijually nidispen.sahle, as it is not improbable that provisional measures have been 
taken by the French to assemble some vessels ol buithen at the port of Suez, to co¬ 
operate in whatever way their scrvtces may be wanted, with the primary expedition; 
and if the design were known, they would detach a force, at all hazards, to sccuic 
the first possession of it. , 

Mt. Secretary Dundas has further informed us, that although the commanders of 
his majesty’s fleets in India have already been directed to use every cH’ort in their 
power to frustrate the designs of the French in the expedition under Bonaparte, yet 
special orders will be sent out to the commander in chief of his majesty's naval 
force in the Indian seas, as soon as possible, to detach to the Straits of iiabclmandel 
such a force, as, according to the information he shall have received, he may jitdgc 
sufficient for the service in the instructions to take possession of the island of Pei ini, 
by whatever power it may be occupied at the time. 

The importance of the measure we have thus pointed out, will insure your most 
cordial endeavours in promoting the same by every means within your power. The 
security of our most valuable possc.ssio'ns in India, if not our very existence there, 
depends upon defeating the present formidable and inveterate design of the French, 
against those posscssion.s. 
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The Originals of Ihefolloiving Translations from General Bonaparte, were commu- 
tiicated to Captain Wilson, at Mocha ; and the Translations were by him trans¬ 
mitted to the Governor in Council at Bombay. 

FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

tIBERTY. EQUALITY. 

Bonaparte, Member of the National Convention, General in Chief, to the most 
magnificent Sultaiin, our greatest Friend, 2 ’ippoo Saib. 

Head Quarters at Cairo, yth Pluvoise, 7th Year of the Republic, one and indivisible. 
“ You have already been informed of my arrival on the borders of the Red Sea, 
with an innumerable and invincible army, full of the desire of relieving you from tlie 
iron yoke of England. 

“ I eagerly embrace this opportunity of testifying to you the desire 1 have of 
being informed by you, by the way of Muscat and Mocha, as to your political 
situation. 

“ I would even wish you could send some intelligent person to Sue/, or Cairo, 
possessing your confidence, with whom I may confer. 

(Signed) “ BONAPARTE.” 

(Seal.) True Translation from the French. 

(Signed) FRANCIS WOPPERS, Translator. 

Translation of a Letter from General Bonaparte to the Sheriff of Mecca, written 
in Arabic, without Date, and received at Judda the lyth of February, 1799. 

“ You will be fully informed by the Noequeda of this Dow, how tranquil and 
quiet every thing is at Cairo and Suez, and between these places, and of the tran¬ 
quillity which is established among the inhabitants. Not a single Mameluke oppressor 
remains in the country; and the inhabitants, without dread or fear, employ themselves 
in weaving, cultivating the ground, and in other trades, as formerly; and, by the 
blessing of God, this will be daily increasing, and the duties on merchandize and 
the taxes will be lessened. The duties on merchandize are npw the same as they 
were prior to their being raised by the Mamelukes; the merchants have every assist¬ 
ance granted them, and the road between Suez and Cairo isopen and safe; therefore 
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do you assure the merchants of your country, that they may bring their goods to 
Suez, and sell them without dread or apprehension, and may purchase, in exchange 
for them, such articles as they may wish. 

“ I now send you a letter for our friend Tippoo Sultaun; oblige me by forward¬ 
ing it to his countries.” 

A true Translation. 

(Signedj S. WILSON. 


The Ginventor-general {Lord Morniiiglon) orders the Army of Coromandel and 
JMalabar io assemble, and his Measures for improving the dejens/ve Alliance. 

The Governor-general, therefore, being decidedly of opinion, that it was ne¬ 
cessary to assemble the armies on the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, without 
delay, issued his final orders for this purpose, on the 20th of June, 1798. 

To assemble the army on both coasts, was an indispensable precaution, which 
hi.s Lordship could not have been justified in omitting, from the moment he was 
apprised of Tippoo Sultaun’s offensive engagements with the French, and of the 
landing of a French force at Mangalore; and if circumstances had been favourable 
for such an attempt, it was his fixed determination to have attacked the Sultaun 
instantly, for the purpose of defeating his hostile preparations, and of anticipating 
their declared object. His Lordship was concerned, however, to learn, from 
persons most conversant in military details at Fort St. (Jeorge, that, notwithstanding 
the distinguished discipline of the-army on the coast of Coromandel, and the emi¬ 
nent valour, activity, and skill of its officers, its dispersed state, joiticd to certain 
radical defects in its establishments, would render the assembling a force, equal to 
oll’ensive movements against Tippoo Sultaun, a much more tedious and difficult 
operation than he hack apprehended. 

'Fhc necessarily di.spersed state of the troops would have been of less importance, 
but for those radical dbfects, whith have in a certain degree, at all times existed. 
These proceed from a system of economy, which precludes the expcncc of estab¬ 
lishing depots of grain in ffifferent parts of our possessions, and of maintaining a 
fixed establishment t)f draught and carriage cattle; without which, no portion of 
the Madras 'array;, however amply it might have been supplied with every other 
requisite for field operation, was in a condition to act with promptitude and effect. 
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At tho time M. Malartic's proclamation appeared in Ben(ral, it Iiappened 
that he condition of the several native powers in India, both with relation to 
each other, and the British interests, was far more favourable to the success of 
f'iciich intrigue, than it had been at any period, since the jreace of Scrin- 
yipatain. The French faction at ]I)dcrahad, had risen to a dangerous height. 
Scindcah had lately placed the Boigne's corjis m the hands of Frenchmen. 'I'lppoo 
had nranilestcd a disposition to admit French ofliccrs and privates, to an tinlnnited 
extent, into his seivicc; and the distractions in the Mathatia rmirrie, and the 
policy of the several actors, in that intricate scene of reciprocal distrust and iric- 
concilcablc intere.st.s, left little hope of deriving any advantage wdratever, from 
their alliance, in the event of a war with Tippoo Sultaiin. 

The danger, however, the most to he apprehended, was from the Freiieh parly 
at Hyderabad. 'I’he corps, commanded by French ofliccr.s, iir the service of the 
Nizam, which, during the last war with Mystrre, amounted to no more than fif¬ 
teen hundred men, was at that pciiod so defective, in jroint of discipline, as to be 
rather an object of conicmjit, tban of jealousy, to the govcriinients in India: it 
liad gradually augmented its iiumbcr.s, and improved its discipline, under the coin- 
niaud of the late Monsieur Raymond, until the period of the Marquis V\'elleslcy's 
anival in India, when it had nearly reached the number of fiurtecn thousand men; 
and had attained a degree of discipline, supeiior, in every respect, to that of any 
native inlantry in India, excepting ihc'scapoys enteitaiiied in the Company s 
service. 

On the 13th of July, the Governor-general .sgnt orders to the government of 
Foil St. George, to assemble such a force in the (Aintoor Circar, as might enable 
him to fulfil the subsidiary ciigagcmeiiis of the Company, under the new treaty, 
at the earliest possible period, subserpient to his concluson. This measure was 
c.xeciited with the utmost degree of pixmipiitude and alacrity by l.ieutcnant-gencral 
Harris, (at that time uniting in his person the offices of Governor of Fort St. George, 
and Commander in Chief; to whose zeal, public spirit, and prompt obedience, the 
Govcrnoi-gciicral, on this and many other occasions, bore public testimony. 

The British dciachmcnt was placed under the commiwid of Lieutenant-colonel 
Roberts. It reached Hyderabad on the lOtli of October, and on the 22d of the 
same month, under the orders of his highness the Nizam, and with the eo-opcraiion 
of a bod)’ of his cavalry, it surrounded the camp of the French army, disarmed all 
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ihe scapoys, and secured the persons oF all the French olhccrs ilicn in cau'.p, 'I'his 
cipcraiion was happily cirecied without bloodshed, and without contest. A mutiny 
having broken out in the French camp on the jircceding day, and die scapoys hav 
iog imprisoned their olliccrs, the Resident at Hyderabad, and LieuicnaiU-coIoncl 
• Robcits, with the consent of the Kizam, judiciously availed ihemseKes of thi.s 
fat'otirable opportunity, to execute the itnportatit incajiitc eiitrtisted to hitti, with¬ 
out difficulty or danger. 

The amount of the Frctich force disartned on this occasion, was about eleven 
thousatid men. 'I'hc remainder of the corps, havitig bceti sctit on dctacbinetiis, at 
some distance from Hyderabad, was soon after secuied attd disbanded. 

The French officers were treated with every practicable degree of attention and 
humanity. 

The season liar negotiation, through tlic paciftc clianncls, so often offered, was 
now elapsed. After mature deliberation, on the grounds already stated, the (lo- 
vcrnor-gcncral directed the advance of the army into the territory of the Sultaun, 
and signified to the allies his determination to proceed to hostilities. 

A change of circumstances, and of season, might etialile the Sultaun to avail 
himself of the assistance of Fratice. This conclusion was at that period, confirmed 
by the knowledge of the actual embarkation of M. Dubuc, and two native vakeels, 
on an embassy from 'J’ippoo to the F.xecutivc Directory of France, an event which 
took place at Tranquebar, on the yth of February, 1799. 

It would be .stipeifluous to give pi detailed account of the march of the army 
in this campaign, as it has already been very correctly given by Colonel Beatson, 
&c. The issue of it will be seen in the following letters. 

Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant-general George Ham:, to the Chairman of 
the Court Tif Directors, dated Scringapatam, 6 th May, 1799. 

The Chairman of, tlic Hon.^ Court of Directors’ of the United liast-India 
• Compatiy, &c. &c. 

Sm, 

• m 

I have the honour of congratulating you and the Honourable Court, on the 
prosperous expedition committed to my charge, by the Right Hon. the Fail of 
Mornington. 
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Seringapatam was carried by storm at mid-day of the 4th instant; Tippoo Sul- 
laun killed, with many of his principal officers, and thousands of his adherents: 
his family, with the families of his chief sirdars, are in our possession. 

My attention is now directed to secure my position, and maintain our advan¬ 
tages, until I can receive further instructions from the Right Hon. the Governor- 
general. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, &c. &c. 

GEORGE HARRIS. 

Head Quarters, Seringapatam, 6th May, 1799. 


Capture of Seringapatam—Death of Tippoo—Conduct of his Sons—Interment 
of the Sultaun—British Commander’s Attention to the Sultana—Her Cha¬ 
racter—Cursory Remarks, &c. 

The capture of Scringpatam and death of Tippoo, being but slightly mentioned 
in the British Commander’s letters, it is necessary here to resume the history, and 
give a full detail of this interesting business. The papers of Lord Mornington 
sufficiently evinced the necessity of crushing Tippoo’s power, and disappointing 
his ambitious views. 

General Harris, according to orders, proceeded for Seringapatam where he 
arrived April 4, 1799. The English troops were, during the first few days after 
their arrival, employed in collecting the necessary materials: after which they had 
repeated skirmishes, when they took some out-posts, &c. so that their breaching 
batteries did not open till about the termination of the month. Several Polygars 
and Zemandars of Mysore, had now attached themselves to our allies, and ren¬ 
dered considerable service. 

The fire of the batteries, which began to batter in breach on the thirtieth of 
April, had on the evening of May 2, so greatly injured the walls, against which it 
was directed, that the arrangement was then made for assaulting the place on the 
following day, when the breach was reported pracficable. 

May 3. Early this morning the troops intended to be employed, were stationed 
in the trenches, that no‘ extraordinary movement might lead the enemy to suspect 
the assault, which was determined to be made in the heat of the day. These flank 
companies of Europeans, taken from those regiments necessarily left to guard the 
camps and out-posts, followed by the 12th, 33d, 73d, and 74th regiments j and 
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three corps of grenadier seapoys, taken fiom tlic troops of three presidencies, with 
200 of his Highness the Nizam’s troops, formed the party for the assault, accom¬ 
panied by too of he artillery, and the corps of pioneers, and supported in the 
trenches by the battalion companies of the regiment do Meuron, and four batta¬ 
lions of Madras sepoys. Colonel Sherbrooke, and Lieutenant-colonels Dunlop, 
Dalrymple, Gardiner, and Mignan; commanded the several flank troops, and 
Major-general Baird was entrusted witli the direction of this important service. 

I'he troops moved at one o’clock from the trenches, recrossed the rocky bed of 
the Cavery, under an extremely heavy (ire, passed the glacis and ditch, and 
ascended the breaches in the fausse brayc, and rampart of the fort, surmounting 
in the most gallant manner, every obstacle which th^ difliculty of the passage, and 
the resistance of the enemy, presented, to oppose their progress. Major-general 
Baird had divided his force, for the purpose of clearing the ramparts to the right 
and left. One division was commanded by Colonel Sherbrooke, the other by 
Lieutenant-colonel Dunlop; the latter was disabled in the breach, but both corps, 
though strongly opposed, were completely successful. Resistance had been made 
from the palace of Tippoo, some time after all firing bad ceased from the works. 

General Harris only gave Tippoo twenty-four hours to consider the propositions 
which it was deemed expedient to make to him, respecting our operations against 
the fort of Seringpatam. 'Fhese were transmitted by a vakeel, April 28, but Tip¬ 
poo returned no answer, obstinately persevering in his determination of defending 
his capital to the last. 

May 4. The breach being jiow practicable, it was resolved to commence the 
attack, and at three o’clock in the morning, the flank companies of every corps in 
the field, besides two or three European regiments complete, moved down to the 
trenches, where they sat for some time, in anxious expectation of the signal; 
during which time tjie'y kept up "an incessant fire. The storming party, under the 
command of General Baird, began to move on, covered by a constant fire from 
the batteries, and suflering a very galling one of grape from the fort. Great anxiety 
pervaded the English troops for a quarter of an hour, till they saw their colours 
hqisted on the ramparts.- Loud acclamations of joy then resounded from all parts, 
’ and the breast of every British soldier was fired with enthusiasm. The enemy soon 
abandoned the ramparts, after the English had reached them; in about half an 

4 B 2 
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iiour, tlie fire in tlic fort had entirely ceased, and the British flag was triumphantly 
displayed in every part of it. 

Soon after the storm, 300 grenadiers rushed into the palace, and were about to 
jjlunder it, when they were called off. Those within it immediately .shut the gates, 
and the 33d regiment, and a native corps drew up in front. At this critical time, 
'I'ippoo Suliauii, with his Sultana, sons, treasure. See. were all in the palace. A 
little belbrc tbc attack, 1 ippoo had been making merry with his fatntly; and by 
the cheerfulness of his countenance, seemed to bid defiance to liis adversaries. 
Major Allan now eatnc up with a flag of truce from General Baird, and after cx- 
plaining to those who were in the balcony, that no violence should be olletcd, 
desired the Sultatin to be called. They repited, that he was wounded ; that thev 
did not know whether he W'as in the jtalacc or not, but that they would look for 
him. After much delay, it was stispcctcd that this was only a pretence to give him 
time to make his escape, upon whtch the general oidered a six-pounder to be brought 
in front of the gate, and told them if the Sultaun did not immediately make his 
appearance, he would burst it open. They then positively declared, he was not in 
the palace, but that fits sons would come out immediately. 'I'hey watted again for 
sometime, but the sotis not making their appearance. Major Allati, catry ing the 
flag of truce, and aecompinied by two other olliccrs, went in, and returned in 
about half an hour, with the two princes, who, though they seemed to hide their 
depression of spirits, could not but manifesr that they felt their situation. Being 
asked what servants should aitend them to 'die camp, they very nobly replied, 

“ that they had now no right to order:” and wficn,the general told them that they 
had only to name the persons whom they wished for, and that they .should accom¬ 
pany them, the yotmgei said, with a tear starting in his eye, “ We could have 
called for many this morning, but now, I fear, there are but few remaining." 

General Baird, who behaved to them with much kindness,'gave them in charge 
to Major Agnew, who conveyed them in palanquins to head-quarters. 

It being now near sun-set, every one was desirous,to secure,, if possible, the My¬ 
sorean chief. After much inquiry, they found a person, who seemed to be a man 
of consequence, but his name was unknown. He said, that Tippoo Sultauic had been 
killed in endeavouring to escape. This man was immediately seiz.(,’d, and threatened ' 
with immediate death, if he did not show the place. Accordingly, he led the way to 
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a kind of gateway, leading to a bridge across the ditcli; tlicrc, in a place about four 
feet wide and twelve feet long, were upwards of seventy dead bodies, and Tippoo’s 
palanquin appeared in the inidsi of them. Iinniediate searrii was tben made for bis 
body, but so numerous were tbe slain, that it was a lull hour before he was disco, 
vered. The unlouunaie Tippoo bad received a shot in his arm at the time of the 
storm, for be was bimsell on he ramparts; after this, in endeavoming to make his 
escape, he was met by a ])arty of Europeans, who wounded bun in the side with a 
ba)onel; be had also received a slioi in the temple, which put an end to bis exist¬ 
ence. The bod)^ was leeogni.sed by his rclative.s, and some of the palanquin-boys, 
and was still waim when discovered. He had his .sabre clenched fast in liis hand. 

The Nizam's troops discovered great pleasure, indeed .savage .sati.sfaction, when 
the body wa.s exposed to view ; but the English observed the utmost order and de¬ 
corum. .Such a .speedy termination to the war not being expected, the former cried 
with exulting voices, “ .Seringapatam is taken—ihc tyrant is dead—hi.s .sons and 
family are iiri.soncr.s, and all his trca.sure is at our di.sposal.” General Harris issued 
orders to suppress their inipetuositv. 

■J he surrender of ihis .strong iort, at sneh a critical lime, wa.s paitictilarly fortunate; 
for the .iiniy had only three days grain remamtng. When the new.s wa.s aimounccd 
at .\-ladras, it was celebrated by a general and hnlliani illiinrmanon. 

I'wo days prior to the capture of .Seringapatam, I ipjioo held a durbar (or coinieilj, 
attended by all bis cliief.s, who advised him to e< tie nioic tetiiiorv to bis liesier'ers, 
and the ])ayment ol a large .sum ot nuuK y ; but Tippoo .seeing that bus advet.saries 
bad already one half of bis doniuiion.s, .stremK)U.sly ojipixsed the mtasme, and di.s- 
missed the council. 

Tippoo Stili.um wa.s rather above the middle .size, stout, corpulent, and well 
made. He dressed rather [tlain, and bis head wa.s shaved close. He v\as in Ins 5i,st 
year when killed, an»l wa.s mtcried, agreeable to the supplication of Ins family, on 
the left .side of his father, in Laid Bang, with all the cetemoihts and honours of 
tbe place. , * • 

His will, and the treaty concluded between him and the hreiich Directorv, were 
found in tfle palace: the tatter was inclo.sed in an elegant little box, wbicli wa.s very 
remarkable, as it di.scovered tbe sanguine bope.s entertained by the deceased chief 
of his hostife plqns against the British government. 
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Many of Tippoo’s chiefs were slain, particularly Syed Saheb, Mcer SaJuc, Syed 
Kofar, See. llis brother Kerim Saheb sought refuge with Meer Allum Bahauder, 

Tippoo’s sons, though suspected at first of dissimulation, behaved with the 
utmost candour and sincerity. They did not know of their father’s death, and 
were absolutely in search of him, as they had declared. They made no hesitation 
in surrendering tliemselves to General Hairis, though their resistance, at first, was 
vigorous. Recollecting the kind treatment they had experienced from Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, they doubted not but they should now meet with equal civility. The two 
first captive sons sent to their three biothers, and strictly enjoined them to follow 
their example. 

The news of Tippoo’s death filled all the ladies of the Zenanna with the utmost 
consternation; not on account of any partiality for the chief, but through an appre¬ 
hension of what frequently attends conquests in the.se countries; for the natives of 
India, in all their victories, never pay that respect which is due to the female sex. 
1 hese apprehensions were, however, soon removed by the politeness of the British 
commander, who sent a flag, immediately after the surrender of the place, to assure 
them of his protection. His attention to the Sultana, whose .sorrow on this occasion 
was truly sincere, does him equal honour. 

This lady is delicately formed, and the lines of her face so regular and placid, 
that a physiognomist would have had little difficulty to pronounce her of a tranquil 
and amiable temper; her dress was generally a robe of white muslin, .spotted with 
silver, and round her neck rows of beautiful pearls, from which hung a pastagon, 
consisting of an emerald and a ruby of considerable size, surrounded with a profu¬ 
sion of brilliants. She is about twenty years of age, and for a complete form and 
captivating appearance, rivalled 'all Mysore. 

Among the poor prisoners who had suffered long confinement in a dark dungeon, 
was a descendant of the Hindoo King of Mysore, whom k3^der Ally dethroned. 
There were several British officers, supposed dead, who were found still living in 
these horrid prisons. 

General Baird, who had now taken an active part in defeating the tyrant; had 
formci ly suffered three years confinement in this prison, xluring which time he was 
loaded with irons and experienced the most cruel treatment. 

Considering the magnitude of this enterprise, our loss was inconsi(icrable, but that 
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of the enemy was very great. Upwards of three millions of treasure were found 
in the palace. 

Mangalore is to be added to the British territory in India; a circumstance not 
more important in the benefit it will render to our commerce and marine, than in 
depriving the enemy of a port in which they found protection and relief. 

The partition of the treasures and other spoils of Seringapatam is thus arranged: 
the arms anrl military stores arc to be given to the king; one clear moiety of all 
the other produce to the besieging troops, and the other moiety to the East India 
Company. In Lord Cornwallis’s expedition against the Mysore country, the Com¬ 
pany ceded their portion of the booty to tbc brave captors; but so great are the 
spoils at present, that it is thought the allotted shaje will amply compensate their 
services, though eminent in the greatest degree. 

The standard of Mysore was sent by General Harris to Fort William; it is of 
light green silk, with a red hand represented in the middle, and was never hoisted 
but on the palace in Seringapatam. 

This history cannot be concluded better than by quoting the singular and just 
catastrophe which was predicted of this tyrant by an eminent writer:—“ Me would 
continue to advance till he came to a point from which there was no receding, and 
then, like a stag at bay, he would terminate his career of despotism, cruelty, and op¬ 
pression.” 


We now resume our account of (he Isle of France, up to the period when the 
Ambassadors of Tippoo had left it, in March, 1798. 

A Continuation of the late Events which took place in the Isle of France^ 

until 1800. 

1798. There only remained In the I.Je of France the skeletons of the two old 
regiments of the Isle of France and Bourbon. The Colonial Assembly, by dimi¬ 
nishing the number of the soldiers in the colony, flattered themselves that they should 
more easily retain ihem'in their duty; and, in fact, until May, 1798, the tranquillity 
of the island was not disturbed: but, at this epoch, these two regiments liaving also 
'formed the same project of proclaiming liberty to the slaves, the Colonial A.sscmbly 
obtained ar/order from General Malartic lor the two companies of grenadiers to em¬ 
bark on board the frigate la Seine, then ready to tail on a cruize. The grenadier 
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companies may be said to be the soul, and to contain tlic etiergy, of the French 
regiments, rrltcthcr good or Ijad. Tliose, thcrcfoic, who wished to excite trouble in 
the colony, peiceiving, by the embarkation of the two companies of grenadiers, that 
all their plots would be discoticcrtcd, thought it absolutely necessary to execute the 
];lan of insiirrertion which they had been so loiig fomenting, 'i'hcy accordingly 
represented to the.se grenadiers, that the order fttr their embarkation on the Seine 
fiigatc had been obtained from General Malariic by sur|)risc, and that, iirstead of 
going upon a cruize, they were to be sctit to Tijipoo Suluuin, v. uh wbo-.e cruelly and 
despotism they were well ac(|uainted: that thi.s project had been lormcd by the Co¬ 
lonial A.ssenibly, for their destriiciion, as might be proved by the destination of tlicii 
comrades to Jiatavia, a colony jcmaikablc for the uulicaltbincss of it.i eliiiiatc. 

'I'hc grenadiers were easily ])cr.suadcd by ihc.se insimiation.s, and refused to obey 
the order for their cnibatkalion. General Malartic repre.^cnied to them their crime 
ill not obev ing, and condescended so far as to a.s.suic liicin, that they wcic not to 
be l.indcd in the states of Tippoo Sultaun, but were only to rciiiferce the crew of liie 
Seine, that was too weak, and to go on a cruize, which would give ihciu an oppor¬ 
tunity of making rich captures, and con.scquently, of having good .shares in the prizes; 
this, however, did not satisfy the grenadiers. 

General Malartic then threatened to force them to obey lii.s orders; but they in¬ 
solently answered him, that he would find it a diflicult uiidciiakiiig; and in .spite ol 
the entreaties of the greatest part of their officers, on the e.jth of April, in the after¬ 
noon, tlicy caused all their comrades in the other companies of their regiments to 
mutiny, and take arms. They got possession of ejght field-pieces, wliich were in 
their quarter, and broke open the doors of the armoury, where the cartouches and 
cartridges w'crc kept. Foilnnatcly the officers of these regiments, the most part of 
whom were still of tlic ancient government, and almost all of them attached to the 
colony, as well by the ties of blood, as by their possessions, succeeded in preventing 
the soldiers from coming out of their quarters in arms (as they several times wanted 
to do), by remaining there, in order to keep them, if it were possible, from any 
act of violence. 

Thus the night passed, the soldiers remaining through the whole of it miderarms 
in their quarters. The news of this insurrection of the garrison was soon spread in 
every quarter of the island, and orders had been sent to all parts of it,' for every 
man capable of bearing arms to come to the town in the course of the night. 
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At day-break, tlic 25th of April, ihe alarm was beat in the town by ibe drum¬ 
mers of tbc national guard; and every one eagerly flew to the post that had been 
assigned him ; confident that this day would decide the fate of the colon)'. 

In the course of the night, every incaiis had been pieitared to attack the soldiers, 
•who, fortunately, had remained in theii quarters. In a moment, the whole na¬ 
tional guard of the colony was assembled; a battety of four pieces of cannon and 
two howitzers, were planted upon a hill which commanded the court of the bar¬ 
racks, where the soldiers were still in arms. Twelve field-pieces, served by the 
young people of the colony, who had been particularly instructed in this service, 
and four columns of the national guaid, advanced each on difierent sides to attack 
the quarters. 'I’he companies of this national guard, in which there were some 
Sans-ciilottfs, w'cre posted so as to be kept in awe. All these dispositions having 
been executed with the greatest celerity, (fcncral Malartie, actompanied by the 
members of the Committee of I’ublic Sal'ety of the Colonial .'Vssetnbl), and at the 
head of the natiotial guard, summoned the mutinous companies of the grettadiers, 
to embark immediately on board the Seine frigate, to go on a cruize ; informing 
them, at the same time, that if they persisted in their refusal, he would employ the 
force which he possessed. The matches were lighted on both sides, and cartridges 
distributed; the muskets were loaded, and every thing announced the disastrous 
consequences of such a combat. The grenadiers, however, persisted in theit 
refusal, when providence, who watched over the colony, suggested to the members 
of the Committee of Public .Safety of the Colonial Assembly, to cause an order to 
be given by General Malaitic, to the two regiments to embark for France ; to which 
they should be carried by the Seine, frigate and by another large merchant vessel, 
which would be prepared for them; granting them till noon, to make up their 
knapsacks, collect their hnen, and depart. 'Phe soldiers, after much hesitation, 
accepted of this or 4 ,cror proposal, and the same day at noon, April 25, 1798, the 
Isle of France was freed from 800 armed stipendiaries of the French republic, who 
bad conspired its overthrow, but which the good conduct of their officers, the 
greatest part of whom*remained behind in the colony, added to the courage and 
reuniting »f the inhabitasts, preserved from the destruction that flircateneii it. * 

' The Isle of Frapee being, as it were, miraculously delivered from the two agents 
whom the Cirectory had sent there, with about a thousand soldiers inflamed with 

» This frigate, La Seine, was taken off the coast of France, ami carried to England. 
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enthusiasm for the republic, who accompanied them, and having likewise freed them¬ 
selves by their courage, from an equal number of soldiers, who, seconded by the 
discontented subjects of the colony, had conspired its ruin, by manifesting open 
rebellion to the orders of their chief, looked forward with confidence to a state of 
tranquiltlity. It no longer contained in its bosom any individual, who would not 
be interested in its preservation, being fortunately governed by a general, who, 
although holding his place under the French government, bad no other wish than 
that of the Colonial Assembly. This Assembly, renewed every year, by the nomi¬ 
nation of the citizens of the colony, could have no other interest, nor any other 
design, than its happiness and prosperity. 

But the power of the governor was now become entirely dependant on the will 
of individuals, and discord soon aro.se among them, respecting the laws about to 
be established for the re-payment of debts contracted in paper currency ; the de¬ 
preciation of which had increased in such a proportion, that it at length represented 
but a thousandth part of the nominal sum it expressed. The depreciation of this 
paper currency, issued in the colony by the administrators, in the name of the French 
Republic, unfortunately was not settled, till it was fallen to that point of debase¬ 
ment, by a deposit of merchandize in the magazines of the general commune ; 
ceriain quantities of which, fixed by the law in this respect, were given to every 
bearer of paper currency, who wished to exchange it. 

As soon as intelligence reached the Isle of France repecting the law.s, which the 
two governing Councils of France had decreed, relative to the payment of these 
debts, contracted at the time of the paper currency, the creditors, who were greatly 
favoured by them, demanded the execution of it. The debtors, on the other hand, 
represented with force and truth, that the circumstance in general, under which the 
diflerent contracts had been made in the colony, being thifferent from those which 
had taken place in France, it would be evidently nnjust to apply the same law.s, 
when there was an apparent difference, both in the manner, situation, and con¬ 
tracts of the colony. In this shock of discordant interests, the Colonial Assembly 
being directed alone by past circumstances, adopted a mode of payment founded 
on the principles of justice; and this unpleasant business was on the point of 
being finally arranged, when the creditors excited a conspiracy, in order to dis¬ 
solve the A.ssembly, and obtain colonial laws more favourable to their intesests. 

Blinded by their views of personal interest, and without reflecting on the conse- 
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qucnces of their conduct, they associated themselves with all the discontented peo¬ 
ple and Satis-culollrs of the colony, who were ever ready to take a part with those 
who wanted to excite insurrection and disorder. 

It was in the afternoon of the 4th of Xovember, 1799, when the conspiracy 
burst forth in the town of the North-west Port, at three o'clock; an hour, when the 
greatest part of the most respectable inhabitants are accustomed to retire to rest, 
during the sultry part of the day. 'J'he conspirators caused the alarm to be beat 
at the top of the great street, a kind of suburb, where they principally resided. 
The Governor-general Malartic, hearing the alarm beat without his orders, sent 
immediately one of his aides-du-cam]), to be inlbrmcd of the cause of this alarm, 
and take the necessary measures to put an end to it. The municipality also 
repaired to its post, and sent likewise one of its ‘officers to support the order* 
of the general; but neither the aid-de-camp, nor the municiiial officer were 
listened to by the conspirators, who assembled in arms, and formed themselves in 
a body near the drummers. The aid-de-camp and the municipal olliccr, not being 
able, by their representations, to hinder them from continuing to beat the alarm, 
endeavoured to snatch the drumsticks from the drummers; but they were prevented, 
and a pistol was fired at both of them, but fortunately without clfect. The 
drummers continuing to beat, the conspirators continued to increase, till they 
amounted to about six hundred. They then hastened to the parade, to get posses¬ 
sion of the field-pieces in the court pf the municipality. These licld-picces be¬ 
longed to the company of flying artillery, which was composed of chosen young 
men, all of them addicted to good order, and zealous for the honour of their 
corps. The alarm w'as no sooner heard by these young men, than they hurried to 
their post; but their cannon were already in the hands of the conspirators. Im¬ 
pelled, however, by their courageous’ spirit, and without reflecting that they had 
only their sabres to "defend themselves against men armed with loaded muskets 
and bayonets, they rushed upon them to retake their cannon; but notwithstanding 
their courage, they,were necessarily repulsed by the fire of the conspirators, who 
were superior in number. Several of them fell the victims of their rashness, and 
the rest vtere obliged to retreat. The conspirators, being now in possession of the 
parade, the field-pieces and magazines, placed sentinels every where, to prevent the 
other inhabitants from assembling; and loudly demanded of General Malartic to 
dissolve'the Colonial Assembly. 

4 C 2 
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The different members of tliat Assembly, although informed of the dangers that 
threatened them, hastily collected in one of the halls of Justice which looked on 
the parade, in order the better to take their resolutions, according to the events 
which might take place before them. 

Cieneral Malartic, during the tumult, came into the hall where the Colonial 
Assembly was collected. The conspirators entered in arms, threatening the 
General and the Assembly with great fury, if it did not immediately dissolve itself. 
Citizen Journel was tiicn president, who, by the bravery and steadiness he had 
shewn, in all the critical occasions in which the Assembly had found itself, had acquired 
the esteem of the whole colony. This moment of terror and threats brought with 
it new honour to him. His answer to the conspirators, who only waited for the 
signal to tear him to pieces, was as firm and courageous, as if he had presided at 
a moment of the greatest tranquillity. “ Citizens, ’ said he to them, “ neither your 
threats, nor the sight of your bayonets, pointed against our breasts, will induce 
the Assembly to dissolve itself, if it does not believe it necessary for the tranquillity 
of the colony. It is your duty to withdraw, and leave it to examine at leisure, 
and with wisdom, the decision it may make in regard to your demands.” 

The cries of fury were redoubled at this answer. The conspirators then ad¬ 
dressed themselves to General Malartic, as the representative of the metropolis; 
and this respectable old man, thinking, by his condescension, to prevent greater 
mischiefs, pronounced the dissolution of the Colonial Assembly, which was suc¬ 
ceeded by his intercession to save the most, distinguished members from being 
murdered, several of the wretches having rushed forwards, and obliged them to 
escape by the back doors. 

The consternation was general among all the respectable inhabitants of the 
town, who sought an instant refuge in the country, and availed themselves of the 
darkness of the night, to withdraw from the designs whieh the chief of the con¬ 
spirators had planned against them. Nay, to such an height did they carry their 
insolence, that they made General Malartic sign an order,to imprison twelve 
different members of the Assembly. ' 

'I’lie town presented nothing but the aspect of a civil \^ar. The Sam-culotUs, 
supported by the creditors, who had likewise armed themselves, in order to dis-' 
solve the Colonial Assembly, were masters of all the posts in town.: cannon 
were pointed, and fires lighted on all sides, least the inhabitants in the country 
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should unite with the people of the town who had flown to tliem, and march against 
it. The country people, informed of the events in town, reflected maturely upon 
the re-establishment of good order, not wishing to compromise the fate of the 
colony, upon which their existence depended, by too hasty a movement of ven¬ 
geance. The different districts consulted together, and agreed to march from their 
respective situations, against the town, on the morning of the 6ih of November. 
This delay bad already caused a great change in ilie minds of the conspirators, who 
had united to destroy the Colonial Assembly. Many of tltem who had been induced, 
without reflectton, to wish for the dissolution of the Colonial Assembly, to pvcvcni 
the passing of the law which it was preparing, for the reimbursemctit of the debts 
contracted during the cotir.se of depreciation of the paper ctirrency, soon began to 
be alarmed at such an association, and to dread the nfislortuties which their cotiduct 
was about to bring upon the colony. Ftom that motnciu they iclused tr) concur in 
the means which the Sans-culoilcs wanted to take, to prevent the cotttitry peoitlc 
from coming to re-establish order in the town. 'I'errilied at being thus aban- 
dotted, and perceiving that their number was so small widi that collected agaitist 
them, they accordingly did not oppose atiy resistance, and sitlleicd the different 
detachments from tlte country to enter (|uietly into tlic town, which accordingly 
took pos.session of all the posts, and formed a kind of camp on the parade. 

Some very grievous enormities had been committed, and it w'as, pciii.ips, even 
imprudent not to puni.sh them as they deserved. The colony, however, thought 
proper to be satisfied with the expulsion of the i)iinci))al criminals, in order to avoid 
the spilling of blood, which liad hitherto been avoided, in spite of all the storms of 
the French revolution ; the murder of Macnamara not being imputable to it, since 
it bad been committed by the soldiers, from whom it had aftcrw'ards delivered itself. 

This resolution of the generality of’the inhabitants, who were collected in the 
town, wa.s submitted <0 the deldteration of the Directory representing tlie general 
commune of the colony, and of the municipality of the town of Pott Louis, assem¬ 
bled together likcwLc, under the direction of General Malarlic. A vessel, named 
the Hyppolife, was provided to carry tlie disturbers of ilic tranquillity of the 
colony toJFrancc, and on the 15th of November they set sail. 

• The Isle of France being thus freed from the principal ringleaders of this con¬ 
spiracy, S9 fortunately terminated, found itself without a Colonial Assembly, which 
had been: fornlally dissolved. The general opinion was, that it tvas necessary to 
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avail ihemsclves of tlic jircjeiit moment, to discover the best means ol" composing 
this first constituted authority, whicli the colony considered as the centre of its 
safety, now so difficult to preserve, in the critical situation in which it found itsell 
with respect to France. It had dismissed its agents, driven out its soldiers, and 
persisted in its refusal to adopt the decree of abolishing slavery; at the same time 
it wished to remain a P’rench colony, though acquainted with the dispositions of 
the French Directory, and the majority of the two councils to punish it. It was 
then re.solvcd by the Governor-general Malartic, according to the desire of a com¬ 
mittee, which was given him for a council, that the primary assemblies of the co¬ 
lony should name fifteen coinmissaric.s, eight for the cc'untry, and seven for town, 
to decide upon a better constitution to be given to the Ccrloiiial Asscinblv, which, 
till that time, had been composed of fifty-one members, who bail been found too 
numerous; since in each shock the colony had undergone, scv'cnil member.s of its 
Assembly had been the principal instigators, so that many ol ihcni had been actu 
ally proscribed, and c.viled from it. 

The conduct of the Colonial Committee was conibrmable to the general wish; 
and ihc number of its assembly was limited to twentv-onc members, ol w'ltoiu 
fouriecn were of the country, and seven of the town, who were to be named by 
the primary assemblies of each canton of the colony. This resolution was sanc¬ 
tioned by General Malartic, and carried into immediate es-ccution. Such is the 
actual and definitive .state of the Isle of France. 

Population and Military Force of the Ide.': of France and Bonrbon in 1799.* 
Isle of ilourbon. Isle of France. 


Slaves 

Whites and Mulattocs 

CO 00 

9 

0 0 
0 0 

Slaves 

Whites and Mulattoes 

55,000 

10,000 

Total 

56,000 

Total 

65,000 


Total of the two islands t2i,ooo. + 

• All the cannon of the Isle aux Tonncllers and Fort Blanc, which defend the entrance of 
Port Louis, may at presc.it be worked with red-hot balls, by forming reverberating fovnaces. The 
cannon of I’Isle de la Passe, which defend the entrance of Port Bourbon, may also be worked* 
with red-hot balls. 

t The population of Port Louis (or du Port du Nord-ouest), is esteemed to be tnree-fifths of 
that of the whole Isle of France. 
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Armed Force of the Isle of France. 

National guard. Whites, and Mulattocs - - _ 2000 

Black and Mulatto ilascs to be armed as ciia.va-iirs, or to serve tlic artillery 30CX) 

1 ital of the armed force 5000 

N. B. It IS only since the vear 1798 lai the ttixes have sulficcd for the interior 
cxpenccs of the isle otT-'rance, as :iic ('-uloiiial Assembly then established a custom¬ 
house, to receive a tax on imporiation liom five to ten per cent, on all merchandise 
hiobgl't 10 the colony by icutral slii))s. This tax ivas reduced to tuo-thirds lot 
French ' cssels. 


E.il'eiict e;' ihe hie. of Front e in 1798, to he cbtirf^ed to the French lU’puhlic. 
]'i. In 1798, there were but 800 regular troops, who were driven out of the 


Isle ol fiance this sa: ic yea". 


piastics * 

["01 800 regulai tuiops, the staff and cxiraordinarics 

299,302 i 

U.o;' .sti.- 

- 

w-:! 3 o 

.•I'ln'i'rv 

- 

10,560 

- 

- 

33 r ^97 

ilospitai 


ddtSpa 

Administration 


27,216 

Marine of the Port md Cayenne ("prison ship) 


10,163 

Six hundred ralionaiies —-— 

- 

28,758 

Support of the Blacks of l'•e Republic 

- 

27,632 

Pensions granted to scvcr.il pe ’sijitis 


I fd- Zil 

Divers minute cxjKucrs* . 

- 

CC 

Garden of the Republic (M._Scie ) 

- 

927 

Hard piastres 


514,208 

Siianish dollars, 

aboul / 

) 100,000 

The pu*trc is almost shillings English. 



f All this expence was to be suppressed alter the inh.tblt.ints dismissed tlic regular troops, 

consequently,^ the expence for the preserv.ition ot the isle. 

docs noi 

1) 1 j -v.-,ooo piabtres, or 

,^40,000. sterling, -and they find the means of levying this sum upon 1 he 

cxicrior comnicTCe of the 


island. 
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Bv a law of die Colonial Assembly, passed in 1799, the corn of the country was 
received m the public magazines, at four jiiastres the hundred weight. 'I'lic price 
of foreign rice vaiie.s from one to four piastres the hundred weiglit. Tliat oi the 
country, as it is better and I'rcsber, is never under two piastres the hundred wcighi. 

'J'l.ir prr.icni Slate of olg/ifiiltiiro iii tin- Idc of France, as given by an Inhabitant 
of that Island, uho an reed in London ui 18oo. 

The soil of this idand is vcr\ di\ei vified. Although, by its climaic. it is adapted 
for all colonial productions, it has noi e()ually answered to all the different kinds oi 
cultivation which the inhabitants have cndcavouied to naturalize.* The planta¬ 
tions of tollcc, being of tlx most simple culture, and rccjuiiing less expence and 
cstablisbments, were the lirst which they adopted; but other objeeis of culture, such 
as cotton, having appeared more prolitable, codec has no! become so general as it 
would otherwise bare been. The cotton, which had jiromised such advaniageous 
TCiurns, has likewise been neglected in iis turn, for the same leasoii; because the 
ctillivation of indigo was become the most popular; but the great jirulit which the 
hist sugar plantations allonled, has induced them to establish some wherever they 
could procure a (jiiantiit' of water above the level of the earth, sufheient to w'oik a 
sugar mill. Several sugar jilantations base already proved successful, and inanv 
others are e.xpccted etjtially to succeed. Unfortunately, the mountains, though co¬ 
vered with fine trees, have been found, in cciijiin spots, to bas e a w'hitc stone or rock 
too neat the mould.i but iho;c who have suflvrcd fioin this inconvenience hat'c 
indemnified themselves, fui the piesent, Iry felling woods.+ 

' The inhabitants ccnijilain that the boil is not Mifficicntly hitilc, although it is very rich 
in natural pioductioiis, but the lact h, tb.iL llioy continually exliaust it, never letting it rcntalu 
lallocv, nur suj)^)l\uig u with the iRCc^bary nianure. 

It IS nut astonibhing that tin inouk! on the brows of the mountains should become diy, or be 
carried away by the running watcis, when the trees have been cut down s’hich pre.served and de¬ 
fended it tioni the sun, winds, and waters; and, when no c.xjkmicc is hiadc to dcleiid ii against 
these uatuial inconvenieuces; on tiic (.ontiary, tlic soil is exhausted by two liaiveMs^in tlie year. 
Ihut not the soil beui originally excellent, it w'ould not have produced such fine tices as ate 
found upon it, and which aie cont.nually i'ellcd without regularity or iiuasifie. 

J'riiis (Jliiig of tlu'woods ought to be observed and controuled by tiic administration ; as tlic 
inhabitants, to^ accelerate ihcji toiiunes, will soon have laid waste the whole island ; so that it will 
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Colonial Conwioditii's tbc Isle of Iranii' iita\ produce in iSoo. 

Price during the present wai, 

Coffee, - 6000 bales, of lOD pounds French, from 8 to 20 piastres the bale. 
Indigo, - 300,000 pounds weight, good year, from 2 to 8 sliillings per lb. 
Cotton, - 2000 bales of 250 pounds, - from 8 pence to 2 shillings per lb. 

Raw sugar, 20,000,000 pounds weight, - from 4 to ten piastres the tpuntal. 
Cloves, - 20,000 pounds, - - from ' to j piastre per lb. 

Tbc Isle of Bourbon, at present called Reunion. 

Coffee, about 60,000 bales. 

Cotton, 2,000 bales. 

Two or three sugar plantations for the consumption oi the island. 

Cloves, 60,000 lb. 

Nets! Division of the Isle of France. 

No. 1. Municipality of the North-west Port, extend.s from the river des Lataniers, 
the boundary of the Municipality of Moka, to the Grande riviere. 

No. 2. Municipality of Pamplemousses—from the river dcs Lataniers, the limits 
of the municipality of Moka, of the Three Islets, and of the riviere dii Rempart, 
as far as the Great Bay. 

No. 3. Municipality dti Rempart-^from the Grande Bate, the boundary of the 
municipality des Pamplemousses, anrfof the Three Islets, as far as the French river. 

No. 4. Municipality of Flapk-^from the French river, the boundary of the mu¬ 
nicipality of the Three Islets, to tl^^rivierc Scche. 

No. 5. Municipality. oJT the Three Islets—from la riviere Seche, the boundary 
of the municipality of Flack, of the Rempart, of Pamplemousses, and of Moka, to 
the Deep river, ois Great river of the Great Port. 

then become uninhabitable. It is high time to remedy it. There is still more than half the island 
covered withVtost beautiful woods, and it would be very impolitic to let one of the finest and most 
productive spyts of the ^obe be destroyed. West as it is with an healthy cHmate and magni¬ 
ficent hubours. Finally, %e greatest advantages might be derived from it were the inhabitants 
richer, or less eager to make rapid fortunes. '■ 

• Thislicw division is marked on the Map of the Isle of France, placed at the beginning of the 
Volume. * 
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N’o. 6 Muniripalitv nl tlir (Acat Port Ijoiirboii (at present called the Port of 
i'latctiiity)—fioin the Oreat liver, the bouiidaiy of tlic municipality of the Three 
Islets, o! iMoka, and of llu Plano of M'lllbeins, to the liver du robie. 

I\'o. 7. Miinicipahtv ol the Savatinah—from the River du Push', the boundary 
of tl’.c Plains o! Willbems, to the Bay of the Cape, 

No. 8. Municipality of the Plains of St. Picirc and Black river—^from the Bay 
of the Cape, the boundary of the Savatinah, and of the Plains of Willhctns, to the 
1 iiile 1 iser. 

No. (). Municipality of the Plains of W'illhems—fiom the Little river, the 
boundaiy of the municipality of the Black river, of the Savannah, of the Great 
Poit, and of Moka, to the Great river of Port North-west. 

No. 10. The municipality of Moka—compiised between those of the North-west 
Port, of the Plains of Willhems, of the Great Port, of tile Three Islets, and of 
Pamplemousscs. 

Actual State of the Price of the Commodities in 1800. 

s. d. 

Beef, kid, mutton, - - about 1 o per lb. 

Pork, - - - - , 06 

A hen, - - - - 26 

A chicken, - - . -10 

A duck, - _ - . from 2 to 3 0 

A goose, . _ - A. from 7 to 8 o 

A turkey, _ - - - from 10 to 12 o 

A pair of pigeons, - - - from 2 to 6 o 

Bread and wine fluctuate, according to the commerce jn time of war. 

Wine, from the price of Europe, to eight times higher* 

Bread, from the price of Europe, to four times 'higher. 

JVf B. All the inhabitants having commodities to dispose of, and seldom buying 
any, it |S the|r, Merest to sell tliem to^foreign^r^ ytho come thither for the pur- 

posesofcoi^cC. r, . ‘ 

In the Isk^of Fr^iec a plantation entirely cleared, may be bought for;^i500. 
(Sooo piastres) thirty slaves of both sexes, reckoned, op an average, at 

about £ 30. each. plantatic® would produce sufficient to support a family in 

great comfort. Only half of the purchase-money must. ^.aid down. 
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Bemarks on Iho hlc of Fi\nh\\ in 1800. 

First. The Isle of Franc e imp nts Inmi Fiir()])c alnio.si all ns necessaries and 
objects of consumption, except linen, cotton, .nul stiifK, which it obtains fioni tlic 
coasts of Coromandel and lUiepil; ('Inna waie and silk iiom (hiii.i; its coin is partly 
of its own growth, and of the Isle lA JSoinbon ; the surplus consunijition of it, bread 
and biscuit is imported in flour Itom F.urojic end iVew Isipdand. It imports its 
rice, (besides what it grows itself,) from Mttd: - 1 .ear and other ports til India; its 
slaves, for the most part, ate biiiught fitan die toa.st ol Alnea, and Madagaseai. 

Second. In 1779, all the business wa.s solehe t.iiried on in the commodities of the 
colonv, or in piastres (a .Spanish coin, value .ibout live shillings Isnglisbj. There 
wa.s still in circulation the paper cuiicncy issued by t.te adniinistrator.s'iii the name 
of the French republic; but as it wa.s coiistaiiilv diminishing in value, the Colonial 
As.sembly settled it irrevocably in 1798, by a tlepot ol nieichandi/e destined lor the 
payment of the paper currency then in eiiculation; the value ol which to money was 
only in proportion of one to a thousand; so that a stamp pajier curieiicy or note 
loi ten thou.sand francs was then only worth* ten bancs in commerce. On this 
basts, the redemption of the paper currency was ultimately fixed. 

Third. The plan of forming the Isle of France into a general entrepot has not 
been followed up; 1st, Because it is more advantageous to obtain all articles of mer¬ 
chandize from the place itself, which [irpdiiccs or manufactures them. 2d, Because, 
although the Indian .sailors have mut^t leSs pay than those of Europe, this point 
alone docs not render the navigatiomof vessels in India more economical, or more 
ad\ aniagcoii,s, than the navigation of European ves.sel.s; as the latter navigate them 
hciter, and a crew of European sailors does not amount to one-third of those 
required by the vessels'of Jndia.* 

• The principal advaMage which the Ulc of 1*ranee derives Irom its ports and siluaiion, is that 
of its being a military depot. On this account it would be nc'cessary that its iriotlicr-country should 
have the sujierlority by s^. A comii^ercial entrepot would then be the natural consequence. 

THE END, 


F.riricd by \v. palmer and Co. Ru' 
court, Clevelaiid-row St. jp^imcs’e. 
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This island is covered with wood to the very .sunmiit of the mountains, ami 
abounds with land and sea-turtle, of three hundred pounds weight. On dctcrniiniiig 
the .situation of it in 1769, by M. Rochon, the adj.uent island.s appeared to he 
inhabited only by enormous crocodiles; but .since that time a .small settlement ha.s 
been made there, and the nutmeg and clove cultivated. In one of these i.sland.s, 
called Palm Island, i.s to be .seen the tree which bears that well known fruit called 
the cocoa of the Maldives, or the sea-cocoa. 

The circuit of Diego Garcia is twelve leagues, and i.s in the form ol an hor.se- 
shoe ; it is not a mile over in its broadest part, nevertheless the land is suthcicmly 
elevated, so as to form a border and shelter to a bason capable of receiving the 
large.st fleet: this bason is four leagues in length by one of mean width : this excel¬ 
lent harbour ha.s two good entrances on the north side, and is situated in .seven degrees 
fourteen minutes south latitude, and in sixty-eight degrees longitude, ea.st of Paris. 

Although this archipelago is covered with rocks, they are not as yet all known. 
The ancient maps ol' M. d’Apres do not describe the whole of them. The collection 
of charts of the Isle of France are full of iiotc.s, written by M. Rochon, which shew 
that M. d’Apres has confounded Artovc with Agalega, and Corgados willi St. 
Brandon, although there were among his papers the different plan.s of these islands 
and rocks, which contained many errors less obvious, but ncverlhclc.ss of great 
importance. 

I he plan of Corgados had been taken by the boats Charfc.s and F.lizabeth, w'hilc 
that of St. Brandon is printed in the I^ng’lish pilot. These two dangerous rocks 
differ es.sentially both as to form and longituile ; for they are fifty leagues distant 
from one another. Corgados is in the shape of a crc.scent, and .St. lirandon fltrms 
an equilateral triangle; M. d’Apres, confoynding these two dangerous i.slel.s, has 
given them a mean position in his charts, bccau.se he Itad found them on the ancient 
charts in the same latitude; this position, however, i.s incorrect, and by no means 
ascertains the course that must be taken to avoid them. M. Rochon adds, on the 
memorable day when Venus pas.sed over the sun's disk, in the month of J unc, 1 769, 
" I could not observe the passage of that star, important as it was, though the weather 
was clear and'serene, as till: Vessel in which I was embarked was in danger of 
shipwreck off Corgados'. if we could not have doubled the easternmost point of this 
frightful rock We ijiust have perished; I am therefore justified in resisting the 
general opinion of the charts of M. d’Apre.s.” 

3 
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Wc cannot enter at present into a more minute detail of the archipelago which 
separates India from the Isle of France, though it is absolutely necessary to be well 
accpiainted with it, in order to undertake the most direct course dut ing either of the 
monsoons. 

The following events, that happened in these seas, afford the consolatory infor¬ 
mation, that any unfortunate shipwrecked navigator, thrown on the arid coast oi 
barren isles, may find from the fish and animals which freqttent the shores, a certain 
subsistence. 

'I'he ship named ihcHi’Uirux left the I.slc of France on the 30th of August, 1769, 
being bound forBengal, and most unexpectedly fell in with the islandsof ] can dc Novc. 
The captain determined to pass them to leeward, and to avoid, by this nianaaivrc, 
the surrounding dangers. As soon as he had doubled them he took his course 
north-cast hy north, with a view of shortening his passage by some days: he per¬ 
ceived that he ought not to neglect any means of accelerating his arrival in Bengal, 
because the season was very far advanced : but in this passage the vessel was cast 
at midnight, upon two .shallows, which gave the crew no hopes of saving them¬ 
selves. These shallows were surrounded by a chain of breakers, which increased 
their alarm. All their manoeuvres appeared useless, and the vessel was upon the 
point of going to the bottom, when the captain ordered the anchor to be cast, in such 
a manner as to give him some hope of the vessels being shipwrecked in .shoal- 
water. This mantnuvre succeeded, and the crew were enabled to pass the remainder 
of the night in the shrouds; day-break, hojvever, did not free them from this dread¬ 
ful situation, but at half past six in the morning they had some glimmering of hope, 
as they perceived at a distance a small .sand-bank ; all the crew pa.sscd over to it in 
the boat which the captain had taken ,lhc precaution to hoist overboard before the 
fatal moment when his vessel was wrecked. But this sand-bank was nothing 
more than a flat shore, left bare by the sea at low tide. In this cruel dilemma the 
captain saw no other resource than to send his boat to the coast of Africa for 
assistance. These unfortunate people, eight hours after their departure, met with 
a rock in their way, which they called Providence Isle ; this rock was not entirely 
barren, for they found in it fresh water, sea turtles, ahd cocoas. Nirtc of the boat's 
crew remained there, whilst two strong rowers attempted- to gain the sand-bank 
where the rest of the .ship’s crew had taken refuge, in the expectation of receiving 
succour. Their hope, however, was lessening, as they saw the fatal term approach- 
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ing in whicli they would be swallowed up by the high tides. The boat was tlircc 
days in getting there, and was too small to take them all on board; but this want 
was sitpplied by a rah from the wreck of the vessel. It possessed the dimensions 
re(]uisitc to contain the provision.s and utensils which svcrc necessary lor the con¬ 
struction of a chaloupc. The raft was towed by the canoe to the Isle ol Providence, 
and the shipwrecked people remained two months upon that rock, in order to 
construct a boat of live and-twctily feet in length, in which they had the good 
fortune to rcarh Madagascar without any further accident. The Isle ol Providence 
is 9° 5' latitude, atid 50 ' longitude ; and is norih-tiorth-wcst, and .some degrees to 
the w'cst of the Isle of Fratice. 

M. Moreau, Captain of the sloop Favori, dis[)atchcd from the I.slc ol France on 
llie 9th of February, 1757,10 Nairapore, on the eGili rrf March l()llowin» Icll in with 
the Adn Isles; from Ills observation the latitude wa.s 5" G' south, and according to 
hi.s reckoning, 76 ' of longitude, to the. cast of Paris. He .sent a boat 011 shore 
which ho was obliged to abantlon, being forced away by the currents. Six leagues 
to tlie .south ol these i.slaud.s M. Moreau fell ill with a bank, which had a good 
bottom. A narrative of wliat befcl the party which were thus involuntarily dc.scrted, 
and of their ariival at Cranganorc, near Calicut, has already been given iu a formci 
part of this Volume. 

The I,sic dc Sable was discovered iu 1722, by the ship la Diane, Captain M. dc 
la FcuiUce. It is Hat; and is not a quarter of a league in circumference; how¬ 
ever, at the northern and southern poin.ts of it Ircsh water is to be found, at the 
depth of fifteen feet. The ship fUtile, Captain M. dc la Farguc, was shipwrecked 
hcic in 1761. The offtcer-s, and the ship’s crew, which was for the most part 
composed of blacks, .saved themselves upon.this small i.slancl. They built, during 
their abode of .six months tlierc, a chaloupe out of the wreck of the vessel aboard 
of which the white peoplh embarked. ' They fortunately reached the small island of 
St. Mary, near Madagascar, after a .short passage. The blacks remained upt»t 
this rock in the .fruitless expectation of receiving assistance from their compa¬ 
nions ; but they were left to perish there without a single attempt being made 
to rescue thefti from their* rfielancholy situation. The corvette, the Dauphin, 
commanded by M. Tromclin, wliose brother ha.s been already mcniioncd with the 
distinction he dcscrvc.s, on the 29th of September, 1776. fell in with the Isle de 
Sable, and, notwidistanding the dangers which threatened any approach to it, he had 
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llic "00(1 fortune to take back to the Isle of France the sad remains of the crew of 
the Utile. Flighty Negroes, male and female, had perished from distress, or in 
attempting to save themselves on rafts, which they had constructed: seven Negro 
women had resisted, during fifteen years, all the rigours of the most cruel situation 
that imaginaton can form. The most elevated part of this shoal is fifteen feet above 
the level of the sea: it is .si.x htindred fathom in length, and about three hundred 
in breadth. These deserted Negroes had constructed a hut with the remains of 
the ves.sel, and had covered it with the shells of turtle j while the feathers of birds, 
ingeniottsly interwoven by the women, served them for clothing. This island is 
otic scene of sterility; nor has it any shelter from the fury of the sea in the tetn- 
pcstttons seasons. One of the seven females who had escaped the united pressure 
of hunger and despair, became in this deplorable situation, the mother of a child, 
who perished with her. They related, that they had .seen five vessels which had 
made many unsuccessful attempts to land on the place of their dire captivity. 

The Commora Islands. 

As these islands make a jiart of the great TF.thiopian Archipelago, we conceive 
that this is the proper place to mention them; and before we give their particular 
description, wc shall present an extract from the Voyages ol' Spilberg, which will 
inform us of the reception the Dutch met with, when they first touched at them. 
On bis arrival at the first of the Commora Island.s, Spilberg sent a boat on shore to 
ascertain the dispositioti of the islanders,,, which returned with various kinds of 
refreshments, and with the as.stirance that the place might be approached in safet)-. 
On the following day an interpreter, with some of the inhabitants, brought provi.. 
sions, for which they were paid ; and pn the 22d they came to an anchor in the 
road, where there was a good bottom in thirty fathom water. 

Spilberg now ordered a large case of merchandize and'some bars of iron to be 
carried into the house of the Prince, by way of security for the payment of what 
might be furnishcil for the service of the ships. In this island, .which was named 
Mohilla, there was plenty of cattle but very little rice. The Prince was a man of 
considerable cxperieticc, having travelled in Arabia' imd other pldces: he spoke 
the Portuguese language with great fluency, and was extremely fond of music; he 
took great delight in hearing the flourish of trumpets, and it appeared even that he 
had heard the harpsicord and the harp, as he enquired whether those instruments 
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were on board any of the ships. His son paid a visit to Spilberg, with a great 
number of oificers and two Turks, all superbly dressed in die Turkisli fasliinn; he 
was received in a very respectful manner, and an handsome collation was prepared 
for him, but as it was a fast-day according to liis religion, he declined jiartaking of 
it. The Admiral made him several presents for the Queen, his mother, as well as 
for himself, consisting of looking glasses, and necklaces of amber and crystal. The 
Queen immediately sent in return a bullock and several goals. 

These mutual civilities inspired a nnitiial confidence, so that the Dutch visited 
the town at their ease, where they received the most hospitable attentions. 'I'licy 
solicited their Admiral to comply with the desire of the King and the Queen, who 
had expre.ssed an earnest wish to receive him on shore, as the latter had iieen induced 
to come from the furthest part of the island iti the liope of seeing him. J 5 ut the 
adventure of Rulisco was still in his mind, and made liitn deal to their eturcaticst 
though the King olfered his son as an hostage : and to give him a further example 
of conlldcnce, he proposed to pay him a visit on board his ship, and appointed the 
5th of March for that purpose. Me was accompatiicd by a great number of his 
people, all dressed in the I'nikish fashion; and his visit proved, to all appearance, 
extremely satisfactory to him. He was acquainieil with navigation; and w'hcn a 
globe and charts were bronglu to him, he distinguished very readily the principal 
places it) the East Itidics. It appeared from Ihs observations, that he lately fro- 
(jiteiUed the Red Sea, of which he had pet feet knowledge. As the season offastitig 
was not yet passed, there were no other n^cans of entcrtainitig him but by musical 
instruments, and the discharge of artillcrv: he declared the ulinost satisfaction at 
the desire which had been manifested to please him ; and it is not easy to determine 
if any treacherous design was lurking behind his exterior deportment. 

Tw'o days after, Spilberg went on sliore vtithoui giving liiin any previoits notice, 
and on his arrival at tho city, he, by chance, met the High Priest of the island, 
who pressed him to pay a visit to the king: he again begged to be excused at 
present, on pretext of the fast nofbcitig over; the principal pleasure of visiting 
being to eat and drink. The .season of lasting being completed, he was .solicited 
more than evei» to go on shore, and take part in the festivities of the town: he, 
however, made other pretexts for his refusal; but although the King voluntarily 
came on board.to congratulate Captain Speck on his joining the fleet with his 
ship, neither this politeness nor the renewed invitations of the Prince, could 
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overcome liis resoliiiion. In tlic meanwhile the ship’s crew carried on their traffic 
without entertaining the least suspicion of any treachery: but, on the 31st of 
March, the ehaloupe and a canoe having been ordered out with eight-and-twenty 
men, to take in water, they did not return as was usual, at sunset. In vain were 
.signals bred and repeated ; and the night pa.sscd without receiving any news of them. 
Ne xt day a while Hag wa.s hoisted, and all the necessary precautions were taken to 
pievcnt a .sudden attack; no body, however, appeared upon the .shore, neither 
did any canoe come olf, nor was any signal made to answer those of the licet. 
So strange an event excited the greater alarm in the Admiral, as, after such a 
diminution of his foiccs, the crew that remained, half of whom were sick, was not 
.sufficient to give any hopes of succeeding by violence. Although he had lost 
his ehaloupe and canoe he could have landed .some of his men near a .siihuih 
of about two hundred houses, called the Fisher's Suburb, and at least deinantl 
the rca.son of an event that confounded him. Confidence and friendship had 
reigned without interruption throughout their intcrcoiirxc; nor h.id there ari.sen 
the Ica.st dispute between the Dutch and the l.slanders. It wa.s, howexer, to he 
feared, that those who landed might he detained like the rest, which would neces¬ 
sarily produce some acts ol hostilities; they therefore got under way, and haviii't 
stood into the bay, they made fresh signals of their preparations to depart. At last 
Spilberg, di.scouragcd at so many u.selcs.s endeavours, resolved to .sail for the I.slr 
of Anjouan, where the Oiiccn, then .sovereign of the four Commora I.slands, 
ordinarily held her court: with this design he weighed anchor; but his siirpri.sc 
and griel were much increa.sed when, having .stood off both Anjouan and Mayotia, 
he found in the inhabitants the same obstinacy in ttot shewing thcm.selve.s, and refusing 
to answer his signals, although they formerly brought their refreshments ficcly on 
board the lleet; prudence, however, would not allow him to land on the two 
islands. At last the discontents of the sick, and the impossibility of freeing the 
prisoners, caused him to call those who were in a condition to hear him, to witness 
that he had no reason to reproach himself Ibr what had happened, and that the 
interest of hi.s masters obliged him to continue his voyage. This resolution was 
universally approved, and they immediately sat stiil. The eight-and-twenty men 
who were thus abandoned, and among whom was the Admiral’s secretary, were the 
healthiest and strongest persons of the fleet. 
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Descripl/oii of the Commorn Islandf. 

The Cotnmora Islands, which are situated to tlic iiorih-north-wc.st of Madagascar, 
arc five in number; the largest gives its name to all the rest, although the other foiii 
have each a particular name, which are Mohilla, Angan'ja, |ohanna and Mayolta. 

Though the Island of Commora is the largest, it is, net crthclcss, in every other 
respect, the least remarkable ; it lias no sale road for shipping, and the inhabitants 
are .so barbarous and uncivilized, that Euro[)cans have never ventured to make a 
long abode there : tliey arc, in general, jealous of strangcr.s, and have a particular 
aversion to the natives of Europe. It is said, that the cruelties which the Portu- 
i‘,uc.se exercised the first time they landed there, are the cause of this suspicious 
di.sposition. T'hc Island of Mohilla i.s of as little consequence as that of Commora ; 
it is very .seldom visited, not only on account of the inhospitable disposition o( its 
peojilc, but also from there not bcitrg any convenient .spot for shipping. 

All the islands, however, arc extremely fertile, well stocked with cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and birds of dilierent kinds; they produce likewise sweet and sour orattge.s, 
citrons, banana.s, honey, sugar-canes, rice, ginger, cocoa nuts, &c. 

The Isle of Angareja is inhabited by Moors, who traffic with different parts of 
the continent, and several of the i.slands in the cast, by means of their fruits and 
other productions of the island, bartering them for calicoes and other cotton manu¬ 
factures. The bread used in these islands is made of the kernel of cocoa nuts, boiled 
or broiled, and covered with honey ; their drink is palm wine, and a juice c.xtractcd 
from the sugar-cane, which they leave to ferment, or the milk of the cocoa-nut. 
They never let strangers see their women without a permission from their chiefs, 
or an order brought by the stranger himself; many ol them speak and write the 
Arabic language with facility; and some even understand the Portuguese tongue; 
this advantage they derive from their trade in the Mozambique Straits, which they 
carry on in vessels of about forty tons. They build their houses with stone and 
lime, made from atalcined oyster shells, with which they cover their walls and 
roofs: their windows are shaded hy the leaves of the palm-tree, which protect 
them at the same time from the viblence of the rain, and the excessive heat of the 
sun. The government *of this isle is aristocratical, and is conducted by ten of its 
principal inhabilants- 

The island'of Mohilla is subject to a sultan, whose children share his authority as 

3Q 
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viceroys over different districts of the island : they all take the title of sultan, though 
subordinate to the authority of ihcir father; and each of tliem has liis guards, his 
crown, his sceptre, and all the other symbols of royalty, widi a numerous court. 
The sultan never appears without being attended by twenty ol the principal persons 
of the island : and, on these occasions, he is clad in a long robe of striped calico, 
which hangs from his shoulders to his feet, with a turban on his head. The people 
also generally wear long garments of a similar stuff; they continually chew the 
areka or beetle nut, like the Indians of the East, to whom they bear a great resem¬ 
blance in their manners and actions. 

The Island of Johanna is the most frequented by, and best known to, Europeans; 
who frequently touch there for rclVcshmeiUs, in their voyage to Bombay or the 
coast of Malabar. Thi.s island is in twelve degrees twenty minutes south latitude ; 
is thirty miles in length, fifteen in breadth, and about fourscore in ciicuinfercnce; 
although certain parts of it arc very mountainou.s, it is equally pleasant and fertile: 
the soil is naturally good, and its various rivers render it abundant in all the 
necccssaries of life. 

To give an idea of the beauty of this i.sland we shall relate the account of ait 
excursion made into the interior parts of it by Mr. Grose. It it as follows:— 

“ We set out very early in the morning, with a design of penetrating about six 
miles into the country before the sun should incommode u.s, and it was no common 
undertaking, considering the mountainous surface that we had to pass Wc had 
taken our fowling-piece.s, in the hope of killing game if we could attain the summit 
of the mountains, whither they retire; but, notwithstanding our utmost elforts to 
climb iiji them on onr hands and knees, we found it impossible, and were obliged to 
content ourselves wdth the small bird.s that we found in the vallie.s, and on the hills 
whose ascent wc had accomplished. Wc breakfasted on pine-apples, and the milk 
of cocoa-nuts served to assuage our thirst. Towards noon we arrived at a fine 
lake, on whose banks we sat down to make another repast, and to enjoy the natufal 
cascadc.s which fell from the rocks, and, by blending their several'noises from their 
respective distances, produced a soft and agreeable kind of water-music. 

“ The orange and lemon trce.s, bending beneath the weight of their fruit, dispersed 
a fragrance that embalmed the air: there were, also wild pine trees, which bore a 
fruit of thirteen inches in circumference, and of a more exquisite flavour tlian those 
I have since eaten in India: our guides also pointed out to us a great number of 
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guava trees, anil pariiculaily a ircc whosr fmit rpsi-nilik’s our damson, wliicb leave 
an agrccal)lc (lavonr on llic palate several minutes alter it lias been eaten ; they all 
grow ■without any regularity or order, and receive no advantage frotn cultivation t 
some cover the tops of the inoutitaitis, others shade the v aicr-lalls, or thicken in the 
vallies; the wliolc rornaing a terrestrial paratlise, in coniparisoti of which the finest 
gardens of France, with their statues and canals, their parterres and their fountains, 
exhibit but a poor and meagre scenery. 

“ We i|uiltcd with regret this charming spot, after having admired its he-auties, and 
which still added more to our pleasure, having nothing to fear from wild hcasis, or 
poisonous animals. We then rctnrticd to our tent, well rewarded for the fatigue 
we Iiad undergone in our excursion.’’ 

This island produces several other kinds of fruit besides those already mentioned; 
among which there is a remarkable kind of sweet orange ; it is about the size of a 
common lemon, but of a much more delicious taste than those that grow in Portu¬ 
gal. The principal domestic animals arc cattle, sheep, and hogs; the bidlocks are 
of a moderate size, like those in die East Indies, and arc remarkable for large fleshy 
excrescences on their backs: their flesh is very sweet, and the excrescence, when it 
has been well salted, eats like marrow ; the natives prefer it to the tongue. 

The woods abound with monkeys of different kinds, but there is no beast of prey, 
or venemous creatures; there are also two animals of the monkey kind, one is 
called the mongoo, and the other the mauanlo. The inongoo is of the si'zc of a 
•small cat, and its head resembles that'of a fox; its eyes are black, with a yellow- 
circle round the pupil; near the eyes the skin is black, and descends in a point to the 
nose, which is also black; but there is a small white space between the eyes and 
the no.se, which continues from the face to the ears; the upper part of the head, the 
hinder part.s, the tail, and the limbs,-are of an ash colour, while the belly is white ; 
the hairha.s a tendency to wool; the feet resemble those of a man, with flat nails, 
except one sharp talon on the hinder feet; the tail of this animal is long, and its 
hair is thick and .soft; its action.s resemble those of the monkey; it lives on fruits 
and herbs, but„in genera), wdl ,cat_any thing, not excepting fi.sh. There are several 
kinds of these, but they do not appear to differ, except in their colour. It is gentle 
in its nature, and has no apparent means of defending itself. 

The mauaulo is‘of the size of a common cat, but its body and limbs are much 
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smaller; its tail is twice the length of that which nature has given to the cat; its 
snout is long, and resembles that of a fox: the iris of the eye is a brilliant yellow; 
its face and ears are while, but its nose is black; each eye is surrounded with a 
large circle of the same colour, and on the sides of the head and eyebrows there are 
long stiff’ hairs, resembling the whiskers of a cat, the crown and the hinder part of 
the head are of a dark ash colour, and the hair, in those parts, is longer than that 
of the face, but the hinder part and the sides have a slight tinge of red; the legs 
are of a light ash colour ; the upper part of the feet is white; the fore feet resemble 
the human hand, with a thumb and flat nails, while the hinder ones are remarkable 
for the size of its principal toe, and the inside of them is covered with black hair; 
the skin in every part has the softness of velvet. This animal has two teats on the 
breast, which have the same position as in the monkey species: the tail is covered 
with fur, and decorated with large alternate rings of black and white: when it sleeps 
it rests its nose on its belly, brings all its feet together, as if it were sitting, and 
guards its head with its tail. 

The black mauaulo is of the same size as that we have just described, is of 
the same gentle nature, and soon rendered familiar, though it has all the tricks and 
finesse of a monkey. Its head is like that of a fox, with a pointed snout; it cats in 
a sitting posture, and holds its food with its paws. 

There are several species of fowl, and different kinds of game, but the inhabi¬ 
tants are so awkward in the use of nets and fowling-pieces, that they seldom kill 
any of them. 

The sea abounds in different kinds of excellent fish, and the islanders are very 
skilful in taking them; they consist of the ray, the mullet, and a flat fish that 
resembles our turbot; but the most'remarkable species is the peroquet fish, so 
named from the resemblance of its snout to the beak of that bird: it is about a 
foot long, and of a greenish colour, spotted with yellow : its fins are blue; its eyes, 
which are very lively, are of the same colour,,with a yellow iris; the scales are 
large, and it has two rows of teeth, with which it contrives to opdn the muscles and 
oysters: its flesh is very firm, and of an excellent flavour. 

The natives of this island are, in general, tall, robust, and well made, but the 
women are inferior to the men: they have, all of them, long black hair, piercing 
eyes, and their colour is between olive and black. The poor people live in huts made 
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with twigs, interwoven with, and covered by, a coat of strong grass: while the roof is 
protected by a kind of mat, made of the leaves of cocoa trees. The upper orders 
have houses built of stone, cemented with tempered clay. 

Vegetables and milk fogii their principal food; but instead of oil and vinegar 
for their sallad, they use a liquor which they extract from the cocoa-nut. Persons 
of rank are distinguished by the nails of their lingers, which they sufl'er to grow to 
an immoderate length; they also paint them with the alkana, which produces an 
orange colour: this fruit is found on a particular kind of shrub, that grows in 
marshy places. They generally wear large knives attached to a belt which is fas¬ 
tened round their middle; the handles of some of them are of silver and agate. 

The lower ranks have no other dress than a piece of coarse cloth tied round their 
loins, with a sort of cap upon the head, made of any kind of stuH they can procure. 
Those of the rank above them wear a shirt with large sleeves, which hangs down 
upon a pair of drawers, and covers a waistcoat made of a thick or light stulf, 
accoiding to the sca.son ; the higher oiders wear turbans. 

'1 he women ate clad in a kind of jacket and petticoat, with a loose robe, and 
when they gti out, their face is coveted with a veil: they are very careful in adorn¬ 
ing their legs, their arms, and their ears; they wear in the latter such a variety of 
baubles, in the form of pendant.s, that the lobes of them arc drawm down to their 
•shoulders; their arms and wrists are decorated with a number of bracelets, made 
of glass, of iron, of copper, of tin, or of silver, according to their rank aitd fortune. 
They suffer their children, both male and female, to be naked till the age of seven 
or eight years, a custom very general among the people of the East; they cotisidcr 
heat as more hurtful than cold, and arc of opinion that a free access of air to every 
part of their bodies tends to strengthen them, and is much more favourable to their 
growth than if they were envelopetj in clothes; thus, in their opinion, the infants 
and children are preserved from many maladies to which those are subject who arc 
educated in a different manner. Health is the principal object with these people, 
and they have the good sense to consider it as the first blessing of life. 

They are remarkable for their simplicity, obliging disposition, and ho.spiiality, 
which often exceeds their means of indulging it: their manners preserve that iratural 
appearance which proves that they have not yet been corrupted by the arts of the 
more civilizedf wofid. 

The delightful temperature of their climate renders them indolent, and prone to 
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amorous indulgence. They often avail themselves of the liberty which liicii laws 
allow them, to divorce their wives on the slightest pretences, and fro\n the mere love 
of variety; though they generally have two or three wives, and as many concubines 
as they can maintain. They will ask freely for what will give them pleasure; but 
they arc by no means addicted to theft: tlicy treat the Knglish, in particular, with 
the greatest cordiality, from a principle of gratitude, for the essential assistance 
which they formerly rcccivetl liom thcin in their wars with the people of Mohilla: 
at the same time they are extremely jealous of all other European nations, especially 
of the Portuguese, with wliose usurpations on the shores of the continent tlicy are 
well acfjuainted. They trust, for their defence, to the inaccessable mountains in the 
interior parts of the island, and consider thorn as the impenetrable barriers which 
nature has given them. 

Their tongue is a corrupt Arabic, blended w'ith the language of Zanguchar, a part 
of the continent opposite to them, and from whence, it is probable, that the Com- 
mora Isles were originally peopled. The white people among them, who arc gene¬ 
rally of an elevated rank, enjoy a superior degree ol' consideratton. They derive 
their colour from a connection with the Arabs and Europeans, with whom they were 
formerly more connected than they arc at present; they have, indeed, adopted the 
jealousy of the Arabs, as well as their religion and manners; their religion is, never¬ 
theless, a gross kind of Mahometanism, corrupted by the remains of their own 
ancient superstitions. They bate and fear the devil to such a degree that they 
sometimes burn him in effigy, as a mark of their detestation for that common enemy 
of the human rate; they also believe very much in ghosts,and their I'ear of them i.s 
equal to their faith in them. Iti general, the religion and manners of the inhabitants 
of these several islands bear a strong re,semblance to each other, and only differ in 
ccitain usages and customs. 

There arc seventy-three villages in this island, besides the town of Johanna, where 
the king rcskles; the inhabitants arc supposed to amount to one hundred and thirty 
thousand; the town of Johanna contains about two hundred houses, the greatest 
partol which are inhabited by the principal personages of the country; they arc 
built of stone, but arc very low, except the king’s palace, which is higli and spacious: 
strangers are pcinnttid a free entrance into the anti-chamber, but the other apart¬ 
ments arc reset ved lot th.c royal family. 

The title ol King is gltcii to the chief of this island: in fact, he possesses an 
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unlimited power over all his subjects, as well in rcligiou.s a.s temporal conccrn.s; he 
iKSually reside.s about nine miles from ihe town, and seldom comes there, (-xeepting 
when European vessels arrive there; he i.s, 011 that occasion, accumpanied by a 
numerous equipage, and seldom fails going on board, where he is etuertained by 
the captain, and saluted at his arrival and departure by live guns. OI this eireum- 
stance be is veryjealous, not only on account of the piivaie satisfaction he receives 
from it, but moreover, because it is a mark of esteem and importance, which renders 
him the more respected by his subjects. 

Every captain is obliged to obtain the king’s permission before he can traffic with 
the inhabitants; to obtain which he has only to make him a small present of Euro¬ 
pean manufactures. 

“ As soon as a vessel,” says Mr. Grose, “ has cast anchor in the road, it is imme¬ 
diately surrounded by a great tiumbcr of canoes, which hasten to bring refreshments 
of all kinds. It is agreeable to see the confusion and eagcrnc.ss of the rowers to get 
the fir.st to the ship; when the .sea is rather boi.stcrous, it often happens that they are 
overset, but without danger of their lives, as they arc excellent swimmers, and sustain 
no other loss than their small cargoes.” 

Some years ago the i.slandcrs, who used to come on board with refreshmcnl.s for 
the crew, such as fresh cocoa-nuts, plantains, birds, fruits, etc. bartered them for 
handkerchiefs and ntillincry articles, glass bottles, pieces of iron, and every kind of 
rcadv-madc clothes, without caring lor money; but at present they have learned 
to know the value, of coin; nor arc they any longer so eager after trilles as they 
were formerly ; they now insist on being paid in money, fire-arms, gunpowder, <tc. 
for their goats and sheep. 

Thus the most simple characters, when they come to communicate with the world, 
catch its habit.s, and learn its artifice. _ 

The only private details we have of the isle of Mayotta, on which we can depend, 
is that of Cotmnodore B. Francis Beaulieu, in an account of his expedition to the 
East Indies : he .says, the island of Mayotta is low, cold, and damp; that it abounds 
with provi.sion.s and fruits, and is covered with verdure; but is not inhabited on 
the sea-shoic. 'The tide, hc'says,‘carried him to the west, along the coast, to a spot 
where he perceived a \irsscl: be accordingly sent the long-boat, witli ten marines, 
who brought ba’ck word that it was a vessel of forty tons, coming from I-a Mecca, 
and lliat the t'aptain, taking them for Dutchmen, had sent all his merchandize ashore. 
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The captain ol' the vessel shewed him two letters, one of an English commander, 
named Martin, and the other of Captain Banner, by which they inform their coun- 
trjmen, that they found many refreshments here, particularly in fruit; but had not 
been able to meet with any fresh water; and that linen and paper were much sought 
after by the inhabitants; but that great care was to be taken not to itidisposc them, 
as, with all their friendly appearance, they might do much harm. “ The road being 
surrounded with rocks, the Arab captaiti advised me,” (continues Commodore 
Realicu) “ not to approach the island witboiii a pilot, I accordingly sent mv boat 
on shore with him, and he returned in the afternoon with two of the iniiahitants, 
who, before sunset, brought the vessel to ati anchor in a place of security. I theti 
sent back the Arab captain to his vessel, with the strongest assurances that wc had 
no bad intentions, and of our friendly disposition: I charged him at the same time 
with a letter, written in Spanish, containing the same assurances to the king of the 
island. 

“ Soon after the king sent some of bis principal favourites to assure us of his 
friendship, and of his inclination to furnish us with all the productions of the island 
which wc might stand in need of: on which I sent him, as a present, a dagger with a 
silver handle, two fine knives, a ream of paper, and a looking-glass, which he received 
with great satisfaction, and in return sent me a kid and some fruits. At the same 
time I begged the Arab captain, who was then on shore, to buy me some provisions, 
promising to send him the necessary merchandize to be giyen in exchange. Me an¬ 
swered, that the inhabitants of the island have such strange ideas, that they would not 
conclude any bargain of the value of a single real in a day, nor would buy one 
single yard of linen, without calling in all their relations and neighbours to fix upon 
the price they were to give for it. I was likewise informed, that a Portuguese India 
ship having been cast upon this island about three years ago, the inhabitants had 
supplied themselves so abundantly with European goods, thdt they were no longer 
of any value. 

“ The following day, 1 observed two vessels of the country, and made the captains 
come on board, who informed me that they came from the island of Mayotta, that 
they were laden with rice and dried fish, bound fof Mombza. The next day they 
furnished us with as much rice, peas, and bung beef, as would serve us four months, 
which gave the greater satisfaction, as we could not buy any thing from the in¬ 
habitants without a considerable delay; besides, I began to suspect their sincerity, 
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for the day before, as we were employed in sounding, in order to cast anclior, 
some of them made us signs to come, to a spot where we observed a long ridge of 
rocks; from whence I concluded that the profit they had gained by the shipwreck of 
the Portuguese India vessel, made them wish us to undergo the same fate. Finding 
afterwards, that the water was bad and brackish, wc set sail again, and cjuitted thiB 
island. 

Wc now return to the Isle of France. 
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CHAPTER XXVIll. 

Excursion of M. St. Pierre in the Isle of France.—Description of the Cavern .— 
A Tour round the Island, &c.—Account of an Hermit.—Its Commerce, Agri¬ 
culture, and State of Defence.—Observations on the Island, by the AbbiRaynal, 
and M. Munro, h3c. 

As the following details will increase the local knowledge of the Isle of France, 
we think proper to insert them. 

I had been, a long time before, invited by’a planter on the Black river, called 
M. de Messin, to pay him a visit; he lives about seven leagues from Port Louis, 
and availing myself of his pirogua, which came every week to the port, I embarked 
about midnight. The pirogua is a kind of boat, made out of one piece of wood, 
with oars and sails. We were about nine persons in it. 

“ About half past twelve at night we rowed out of the port: there was a strong 
swelling sea, which broke heavy upon the reefs; and we were often witliin the surf 
of tire breaker.s, without perceiving it, as the night was very dark. The master in¬ 
formed me he could not continue his voyage before day-break; we therefore went 
on shore. 

“ We had probably run about a league and an half when we came to a mooring, 
somewhat below the Little river. The Blacks carried me on shore upon their shoul¬ 
ders;, after which they took two pieces of wood, one of the velvet tree, the other 
of bamboo, and lighted a fire by rubbing them together. This method is very 
ancient, the Romans made use of it, and Pliny says, there is nothing better for that 
purpose than ivy rubbed against laurel. 

“ The men seated themselves round about the fire, smoking their pipes, which 
consisted of a kind of crucible, at the end of a thick reed: they passed them round 
to one another. I distributed some brandy among them, and laid myself down to 
sleep upon the sand, wrapped up in my cloke. 

“ They awoke me again at five o'clock, in order to re-embarkt Daylight having 
appeared, I saw the summit of the mountains covered with thick clouds, passing 
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rapidly along; the wind drove the thick fog into the vallies, the sea foamed, while 
the pirogua carried its two sails, and proceeded with great expedition. 

“ When we were upon that part of the coast called Flicq-cn-(lacq, about half a 
league from land, we were overtaken by a squall, which obliged us to strike our 
sails: wc were to windward of the shore, which, being lined with rocks, it was 
impossible for us to approach. At length, however, alter various difficulties, we 
got to the mouth of the Black river, where wc disembarked, and were received by 
my friend with those attentions which indemnified me for the inconveniences I had 
suffered. His estate comprehends the whole of the valley whicli is watered by that 
river, and is very imperfectly represented on the chart of the Abbe dc la Caille : 
he has omitted a branch of the mountain which is on the right bank, and is called 
the Mornc du Tamarin; besides, the course of the river is not in a straight line; at a 
league from its mouth it turns to the left. That learned astronomer confined him¬ 
self principally to the circuit of the island, and I have made some addition to the 
map, as laid down by him. The country about the Black river is abundant in 
every thing j game, deer, river and sea fish are in great plenty, the latter of which 
are easily taken: to these may be added, the land and sea turtle. This plantation 
is conducted with great order and regularity; the huts of the Negroes are ranged in 
a line, like the tents of a camp; and each of them has a little garden, in which he 
cultivates tobacco, &c. Sheep and the domestic fowls, are in great number: 
grasshoppers do a great deal of miseffief to the plantations; and it is very diffi¬ 
cult to transport any weighty articles to the town, as the roads are almost im¬ 
passible by land, and the wind ever contrary by sea. After having reposed myself 
some days, 1 determined to return to the town by a circuitous way through the 
plains of Williams. 

“ I accordingly set off at two in the afternoon, in order to sleep at Palma, a plan¬ 
tation at the distance of three leagues, which belonged to M. Cossigni; the only 
way to it is along small paths among the rocks, I was consequently obliged to 
travel on foot.* When I had passed the chain of mountains that stretches along 
the Black river, I foiin^ piys^elf in a ,vast forest, of which no part had been 
cleared. The path conducted me to the only plantation in this quarter, and it 
passed dose to the house. The master of it was at his door, without any covering 
to his legs, and tlic sleeves of his shin tucked up : he was amusing himself with 
rubbing a monkey over with red mulberries, and was himself bedaubed with iheii 

3 R 2 
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juice ; he was an European, and had enjoyed a considerable fortune in France, which 
he had dissipated. 

" In about half an hour I arrived on the banks of the Tamaiin river, whose 
waters run with great noise and rapidity over a bed of rock. The Negro, who 
accompanied me as a guide, Ibund a ford, over which he carried me on his 
.shoulders. I saw before me the very lofty mountains of the Trois Mamelles, on 
the other side of which lay the plantation of Palma. Here, however, wc lost our 
way, and after a variety of difficulties, and-suffering the extremity of fatigue and 
thirst, we arrived towards midnight at Palma, where, in the absence of the master, 
wc received every kind of attention from the overseer of this plantation. At an 
early hour in the morning I set forward to visit M. Jacob, who lived in the upper 
part of the plains of Williams. I passed along a large open road, and arrived, at an 
early hour, at the habitation of that gentleman. 

“ The air of this part of the island is much cooler than at the port, or die place 
which I had so lately quitted, and in the evening a fire was not unpleasant. This is 
the best cultivated quarter of the whole island, and is watered by scveial rivulets; 
some of which flow through ravines of a frightful depth. In my return to the town, 
I passed by one, called/a riviere Profonde, the road being close to the brink; 
when I found myself in a state of elevation three hundred feet above its bed ; the 
sides are covered by five or .six stages of large trees. 

“ As I descended towards the town I perceived the heat gradually renew it.sclf, 
and the herbage insensibly lose its verdure,- till I airived at the jioit, where an 
universal aridity prevails.” 


Description /)f the Cavern. 

Near the Great river there is a small establislunent, consisting of an hospital and 
some magazines. There the aqueduct begins which brings water to the town, and 
on the top of a small rising ground, in the form (>f a sugar-loaf, is a kind of fort 
which defends the bay. 

In about three quarters of a league on tire other side of the river,^ to the w-est- 
ward, and in the midst of woods, is the mouth of the cavern. On entering the 
plain, it resembles the hole of a cellar, the vault of which is fallen in. Several 
roots of the Mapou hang perpendicularly down, and close up' one part of tlie 
entrance. 
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In order todcicend intoihis abyss yon must first provide yourself with wax lights 
and flambeaux: wlien you have gone dow'ii a dozen steps on the rocks whidi 
form its mouth, you then find yourself in a vast subterranoaii plaa-, the vaults of 
which are of black rock, in an elliptical form. It is about thirty feet wide, and 
twenty high ; the bottom is very dose, and is covered with a fine earth, which the 
rain-water has deposited there. 

On each side ol the cavern, round the upper part, is a kind of large bead and mould¬ 
ings, which piobably have been formed by the dripping of water in the rainy seasons, 
'J'hc natives think that it is the aperture of a volcano; it has, however, more the 
appearance of having been the bed of a subterraneous river. 'Fhe vault is covered 
with a shining and dry varnish, formed by a kind of stony concretion which spreads 
itself over the projections, and in some parts of the floor: there is also ferruginous 
incrustations, which crackle beneath the feet like ice. 

After a considerable length of jiassagc, the ground becomes jicifectly dry, except 
at abovit three hundred paces from the entrance, where the vault has I'allcn in, and 
the external water filters through the earth, and forms some humid spots. 

From thence the vault continues lowering, till there is no proceeding hut on the 
hands and feet ; a sliding heat is found to prevail. Ther e is a .str ange kind of plant 
found here, which is full of a milky juice: it resembles a root about the thickness of 
one’s finger, and upwards of ten feet long, without branches or leaves, or the lea.st 
appearance of having ever had any, although it is entire at the two extieiniiics. 

This cavern is capable of being foimed into superb magazines, by building walls 
to prevent the water from entering into it. 
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Dimensions oj the Cavern, according to the Measurement of the Marquis 

D ’Albergati. 


The ground is very dry in all this part of it: thereThe first vault f Height 3 
are also several chinks which run along the whole > from the en-< Breadth 5 
breadth; the entrance is east-north-cast - J trance - [.Length 22 


Fathom, Feet. 


breadth ; the entrance is east-north-cast - J trance 

The subterraneous passage turns to the north-cast "J -.j-. , . 

one quarter east; the ground is dry, and throughout I '^2“ 

this part is a kind of causeway or parapet about two { ■ 

and a half high, &c. . . - J * 

The vault turns to the cast-north-east, and two") 
degrees thirty minutes north : at its extremity it has Third vault from 
but four feet in height, but it rises again within a few y the second 
fathoms: it is stony and damp, and some small petre- | bend 

factions are observable in this part of it - J 

The parapets and mouldings continue on the sides 
there is also a space of about fifty feet, filled with 1 Fourth It 
stones, detached from the vault; the passage conti- f 
nues in a straight line - - J 

It runs on to the north-west quarter north five de- I Fifth vault, third 
grees west - - - f bend 


" J 

I on the sides 
;t, filled with I 
■assage conti- f 


Height I 
Breadth 2 
Length 48 


Fourth vault 


Fifth vault; 
bend 


(.Length 38 
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end i ®tcadth 3 
1 . Length 15 

.ault, * 
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I,Length 26 

-■ /B'h 3 

•“'* \L,ng,h,; 
lult r Height 1 
iLcngth 28 


To the north-west quarter north two degrees thirty 
minutes . . . _ 


To the west quarter north two degrees thirty mi¬ 
nutes. - • * -i 

To the west quarter south-west two degrees thirty 1 
minutes west ... 1 


To the north-west quarter north two degrees thirty 
minutes north - . . 
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Sixth vault, 
fourth bend 

Seventh vault 
fifth bend 


Eighth vault. 
Sixth bend 


Ninth vault. 
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Height t 
Breadth 3 
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Height 1 
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Height I 
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Height 1 
Breadth 5 
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M. de St. Pierre penetrated no farther. 

To the north-west three degrees thirty minutes'^ 
west, you are obliged, for one-third of this vault, to r 
crawl upon the belly; it was formerly of easier r 
access * " ' ■ J 


Tenth vault, 
Eighth bend 


At the end there are some moist places j and the j 
vault threatens ruin in two or three parts - 1 


Eleventh vault 


I Height 2 
Breadth 3 
Length to 

L 

'Height 0 
Breadth l 
. Length 6 


The whole length 342 a 
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Description of a Tour round the Island. 

Standing along the coast, from Fort Blanc towards the left of the pi>rt, t'nc sea 
opens upon a sandy low shore to the point of the battery aiix SriUrs. 'I'lie batter}' 
of Paulmi is also built there j it would be impossible to land upon this .shore, be¬ 
cause, at the distance of two musket-shots, nature has defended it by a ridge of rock.s. 
From the battery of Paulmi, the coast is steep and perpendicular; the sea break.s 
upon it in such a manner, that it is impossible to land there. As to the plain, it is 
impracticable to cavalry and artillery, on account of the great number of stones with 
which it is covered. There arc no trees here, but some mapus and velvet trees: 
the ruggedness finishes at the bay of the Little river, where there is a small battery. 

“ Near this spot is a cotton mill, invented by M. de Seligny,t it is turned by 
water, and composed of a number of small metal cylinders placed parallel to one 
another: some children are employed to put the cotton between two of these cylin¬ 
ders, which passes and leaves the berry behind. This same mill likewise supplies 
a forge with wind, threshes the corn, and makes oil. Here M. de Seligny discovered 
a vein of pit-coal, the traces of an iron mine, and an earth proper for making 
crucibles: at the same time he perceived that the ashes of certain aquatic plants, 
where arc a species of the nymphea, burned with coal, produce glass of different 
colours. 

“ By a pathway, which is only a gup-shot from the bank, you come to the 
river Belleisle, which is pa.ssed by a ford. At a quarter of a league from thence, the 
path leads through a wood to the plantation of M. de Chasal. This district, which 
is called the Plains of St. Pierre, is still more rocky than the rest of the journey. 

“ The whole coast is very steep, from the" Little river to the Plains of St. Pierre: 
the soil is stony, but very well calculated for the culture of cotton; the coffee that 
grows there is of a good quality, because the ground is dry: it is more abundant in 
moist situations, but diminishes in .flavour. The river Dragon, which succeeds, is 
fordable, as well as that of Gallet, which comes next. The coast now ceases to be 
steep, and it is commodious walking along the sea-side, in a large plain which leads 

* The voyage of M. de 8t, Pierre in 1769. 

t It was M. de’Seligny who traced out a channel to the ship Neptune, which run aground in 
the hurricane of 1760; there were two iron rakes worked by two large wheels carried in boats, the 
effect of these wheels was increased by acting upon two levers supported by rafts. 
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to Tamerin Cove, which is about a quarter of a league broad. Nothing grows 
there, tliough cocoa trees might be planted with success; to the right there is a 
brook of indifferent water, which runs through the woods. 

“ There are various places which are no longer covered by the sea : large shells 
and fossils prove, that it has receded from this coast. Where the sea displays itself, 
licyond the reefs in the offing, there is a kind of hollow bottom, or natural covered 
way. Cannon might be placed there widi great effect; but above all, roads are 
necessary, and there are none. 

“ About a league from the Black river, is the plantation of M. de Messino. 
From the Tameiin Cove to the riviere Noire, the sea beacit is steep, and along 
the foot of the rocks there arc abundance of crabs. 

" The bottom of the Cove is sand, and vessels may land there. There is no bat¬ 
tery on the sandy point to the right of the river Noire. By crossing the peninsula 
of the first Black river, which is covered with wood, stones, and long grass, you get 
to the shore; at low tide there are a great many oysters sticking to the rocks along 
the coast. 

“ After having passed the two rivieres Noires, there is a brook that falls into 
the sea, facing a small island called Tamarin Islet. At low water it may be gained 
on foot, as well as the Islet of the Mornc, where .sometimes ve.s.sds tide during 
their quaraniinc. 

“ Here are blocks of ferruginous rock abounding in mineral; there is akso a ridge 
of rocks which stretch out from the riviere Noire, as far as Morne Jfrabant, which 
is the most windward point of the island: there is a passage behind the Islet of 
Tamarin. From thence you arrive at the plantations of M. le Normarrd, situated 
on the .sea-shore, and three league.s farther to Belle-ombre, in which M. Etienne 
has a concern, between which is the point of Corail. At the point dii Corail, the 
sea eirters the island between two chains of rocks formed into a peak: you mu.st 
follow this chain, walking through broken paths,,and clitrging to the rocks. The 
most difficult is on the other side of the Cove, in doubling the 'point called the 
Cape; in stormy weather this passage is impracticable; the sea is here engulfed, 
and breaks in a dreadful manner. In calm weather small ve.s.scls enter into the 
Cove, at the bottom of which they take in a lading of wood. On the left bank of 
the river des Cilronniers, vessels arc built of about two hundred'tons. 

“ Fiom the plantation of M. le Normand, all tliis part is covered with a delightful 
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verdure, it is a savannah entirely clear of rock, and lies between the sea and the 
woods, which are very fine towards the point of St. Martin. 

Before you pass the Cape, there is a large bank of coral that rises to the height of 
fifteen feet, and forms a kind of reef, which the sea has abandoned: at (he bottom of 
it is a lorrg pool of water, which might be converted into a bason for small vessels. 
From the Morne Brabant there is an inclosurc of breakers, which admit of no pas¬ 
sage but opposite the rivers. 

“ Between the reefs and the coast, the water is very clear, and admits of seeing 
forest of madreporas of five or six feet high. They resembledrces, and some of them 
even bear flowers: different kinds of fish of every colour swim among tlic branches, 
and others are seen that inhabit the most beautiful shells. 

“ The post called Jacotet, is a place where the sea having penetrated inland, forms 
a round bay, in the middle of which is a triangular islet. This cove is surrounded 
with a hill which gives it the form of a bason, and it has no other opening but that 
towaids the sea. At the extremity several rivulets pass over a fine sand into it, 
which come from a lake of fresh water that abounds with fish. Round the lake arc 
several small hills, which rise behind each other in the form of an amphitheatre, 
and are crowned with tufts of trees in pyramidical and other pleasing shapes; behind 
and above them all, the palm trees rear their tufted heads. All this mass of ver¬ 
dure, which rises in the midst of the mossy ground, unites with the forest and a 
branch of the mountain which stretches on towards the Black river. 

“ There arc sometimes troops of Marion Negroes in the environs of Belle-ombre. 
In 1769, there was from two to three hundred of them, who chfiose a chief, whom they 
obey, on pain of death. Thfcy are forbidden to touch any thing in the plantations 
of the neighbourhood, or to go along the frequented rivers in search of fish, &c. 
In the night time, they descend to the sea in order to fish; in the day time, they 
hunt the deer in'the intAior of the forests, with dogs well trained for that purpose. 
When there is but one woman in the gang, she belongs to the chief; if there arc 
several of them, they are in common; they put to death, it is said, the children that 
are born from them, in order that their cries may not discover them; they arc 
occupied all tliT; morning in ca'stirig lots to foretell the fate of the day. 

“ A very good port for small vessels might be formed at post Jacotet, by extract¬ 
ing some banks* of coral from the bason. The arm of the sea near the savannah, 
serves for etdbarking. The whole of this part is the finest portion of the island ,* 
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iievertbelcss it i:. uncultivated, because it is diliicult to keep up any communication 
^vith the principal place, both on account of the mountains in the interior, and the 
difliculiy of returning by sea to windward of the port, by doubling Morne Brabant. 

“ The left bank of the savannah is more rugged than that of the right. The river 
des Anguilles is .somewhat dangerous; the bed is full of rocks, and the current 
lajtid: some springs of a ferruginous nature fall into it, which covers its waters with 
an oil of the colour of a pigeon’s neck. 

*• 'I'he river du Poste runs with great noise over rocks: its waters are very trans¬ 
parent in dry weather, ^nd it is fordable about a cannon-shot from the mouth 
of it. 

" All the coast fro.n the arm of the sea, near the savannah, is rugged and un- 
appnrachablc. The rivers which fall into it arc very much inclosed;.so that it 
would be impossible to proceed on horseback; the march of an enemy, tliercfore, 
might be easily arrested, each river being of a frightful depth. It is, at the .same 
time, one ol the finest districts of the island. 

" After an hours walk this fine mos.sy verdure, which Itcgins at the Morne Brabant, 
is seen no more, and is succeeded by a very rocky countrv, like the rest of the 
island; its grass, however, is a fine sort of dog-grass, jnoper for pastuiage. The arm 
of the sea of Chalan is fordable, on a bank of sand, and penetrates inland by so 
narrow a passage, that it might be inclosed with grates, and made a large receptacle 
for fish. 

“ The river.s dc la Chaux and dcs Creoles are very deeply embanked; between them 
and the principal Port thfre are several plantations: the environs of this port, at about 
three quarters of a league from the rwer des Creoles, are covered with mango trees: 
the whole land.scapc is charming, as it-is intersected by hills covered with plan¬ 
tations and groves of orange trees. "I’lie residence of the prie,sis is about a league 
fiorn tnc port, which is a kind of small town, containing about a dozen houses. 
The most lemarkable edifices are a mill, in ruins, jind the government house, which 
is not in a nitich better condition. Behind this little place is a large mountain, and 
before it is the sea, which forms a deep bay, two leagues in breadth, reckoning from 
the reefs which embrace its opening, and four leagues in length,, frorii the point of 
the two Cocoas to that of the Diable : it very often requires a month for vessels 
to come thither from Port Louis. The south-east part was first inhabited by the 
Dutch, as we have already observed, and one of their ancient difices still remains. 
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which serve.? for a chapel. Ihcre arc two cntrance.s into ilii.s port, the one liy tl)c 
Point r/« Z)/V//)/c, anti the oilier, which is (lie large.st, on tlie .side (il an i.slct near 
the middle ; there arc liatieiic.s on these two places, and a third, called the Hattery 
de la Rcine, at the bottom o! the bay. Whales frequently enter into this har¬ 
bour, from the .south, andnii<;tit be ca.sily liaipooncd. I'lns eoast is most abun¬ 
dant in fi.sh, and the rmt\st .shelLs arc collected on it. Tiieie are pm pie oysters at the 
inouih of the river dc laCbaiu\ and a kind of cry.staliization in the bed of the river 
.Soibcs, which is at no great distance from it. 

" The air of the .south-ca.st port is of an agreeable freshne.s.s, the country beautiful 
and fcitile,but the town is almo.si abandoned, the piincipal scttlQuients being at Pott 
Loui.s. 

“ The mouth of the Ch andc rivit re is about four leagues from hence ; it i.s some¬ 
what larger than that which bears the same name near Poii Louis, The slknc is 
intersected with cove.s, where the mango trees llomish; it is probable that the 
.seed of them was bronglu by the .sea from .some island more to windward. ' To the 
left tlieie is a chain of liiglr mountains covered witli woodj while verdant hillocks 
ate scattered over tlie face of the country. In this district a considerable num- 
her of cattle are bred; but though pleasing to the .sight, it i.s I'atiguiiig to the 
traveller. 

“ The Point du Dialdc i.s so named because the first navigators perceived, it i.s 
.said, the needle to vary here, without being’ablc to account for it. Two leagues from 
ilicuccis a new hou.se of stone, situated 6n a rising ground, and Irclongiugio a rich 

planter, M. dc la V-. The mouth of the Grand riviere i.s not navigable, on 

account of a .saud-bank that runs across it. and a cascade which it foriits about 
half a league up it. 

*' There is a redoubt of earth built u])ou the left bank, at the beginning of the road 
which leads to Flacq; where you here enter a fine gros e of orange trees, near to which 
ilterc is a plantation. The whole length of the shirre is scaltctcd with rocks. 

" A quarter of a league beyond the riviere Scche is a path on the right, which leads 
towards the sca-shore, and to a lake of fresh water, where there is a post of thirty 
men. Thcrethe shore begins to*be practicable ; and tliere i.s a .small arm of tfie sea 
of considerable depth» here and there the .sand is scattered with stoiie.s till you meet 
a long meadow covered with dog-grass. All this part is dry and barrel), the woods- 
low and thin, and stretching to the distant mountains. Titis plain is ihree leagues 
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over, and docs not wear the appearance of fertility: it spreads itself as far as a settle¬ 
ment called the four Cocoas, where there is no other water but that of a brackish 
well, dug in the rocks, which arc full of iron ore. 

“ A path on the left leads to the woods, where the rocks re-appear. The river 
Flacq is crossed by planks, at about a quarter of a league .from its mouth; the 
plantations here are numerous, and there is also a magazine situated on the left 
bank, and a post commanded by a captain. 

“ The quarter of Flacq is one of the best cultivated in the island, and produces 
large quantities of rice; there is a passage between the reefs which allow the gaulette-s 
to take in their cargoes close to shore. 

“ Near the post de Fayeltt, almost the whole of the coa.st is covered with broken 
rocks and mango trees. 

" The Cove des Aigrettes, a considerable arm of the sea, is fordable. At some 
distance from thence is the Cove aiix Requins. Large beds of rock are seen here, 
pierced witli a great number of round holes, a foot in diameter; some of which are 
of considerable depth. It may be presumed that the lava of some volcano, having 
formerly flowed down upon a part of the forest, had consumed the ttces, and left the 
apertures empty which they had occupied. 

“ From the post of Fayette to the river du Rempart the fiat country continues; 
this quarter is likewise well cultivated. 

“ Having passed the district and river called la Poudred'Or, large woods succeed ■. 
the soil is good, but there is no water; ‘beyond these is the river des Citronniers, 
and a plantation belonging to M. Cole: tWe are then four leagues of uninha¬ 
bited country before you arrive at the Pointe des Cannoniers. In the district of 
Pamplemousscs the ground appears to be exhausted, nor can it well be otherwise, 
as it has been cultivated during a period of thirty years, without being restored by 
manure. In the dry seasons the rivers laPoudre d’Or,,la Seebe, and des La- 
taniers, arc fordable; but there is always a running stream of fresh water in their 
respective channels. 

“ The island contains three churches: the first is at Port Louis, the second at the 
South-east Port, and the third, which is the moft commodious, is at Peimplemousscs. 
A very handsome structure of this kind has been construcl#:d at Port Louis, b\xt 
.it was raised to such an elevation that it was shaken by the hurricanes.” 

It was in the course of this tour that M. de St. Pierre met with an. hermit, who 
gave the following account of his solitude. 
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“ Tliough I do not behold, from my hermitage, which is embosomed in a forest, 
that multiitide of objects which present ihcmselves fiom this elevated situation, 
it is not witho it eircumsiances peculiarly iiitcrcstieg to one who, like myself, 
looks, for his best saiislaciions, into the secret recesses of his own mind. The river, 
which flows before my dotjr, takes its course in an undeviating ilireiiion through 
the woods, presenting to my view a long canal shaded with trees of evciy foliage. 
There are the ebony and cinnamon trees, witlfoiheis of various name atid figure, 
entiched and vaiied by tufts of palms, which rise alrove the rest, and wilitrse tops 
resting, as it were, upon the summit of the wood, gives tire appearance of one forest 
resting upon another. T he creeping plants of divers kinds, form alternately arcades 
of flowers, and curtains of verdure. The groves dispense their atomaiic odours; 
and, in the season of their flowers, the passenger bears on his garments their delight¬ 
ful perfume, long after he has quitted the shade of the trees on which they blow. At 
the close of summer, several kinds of foreign birds arrive, by an incomprehensible 
instinct, from distant and unknown regions, and over a vast extent of ocean, to col¬ 
lect the grain which is yielded by the vegetables of tliis island; while they enliven, by 
the splendour of their plumage, the foliage of the trees, which are embrowned by the 
sun. Among others, tlicrc are vatious kinds of parrots, and the blue pigeon, called 
here the Dutch pigeon. Monkies, which are the domiciliated inhabiums of the 
/orest, amuse themselves among the dusky branches; sometimes they arc suspended 
by the tail, and balance themselves in the Sir; at other times, they are seen leaping 
from branch to branch, with their youn^ ones in their arms. Here the munlcrotis 
gun has never alarmed these peaceful children of nature: here nothing is heard but 
the cries of joy, the warblings of birds, and the murmur of rifulets,” &c. 

Cammerce, Agriculture, arid Defence of the Island. 

This colony imports.its plate from China, its linen and clothes fiom the Indies, 
its slaves and cattle from Madagascar, a part of its provisions from the Cape of 
Good Hope, its money from Cadiz, and its administration from France. 

M. la Bourdonnais wished to make it an entrepot for our commerce, and the 
bulwark of oar settlements*i» India. 

Xt has been supposed that the commodities, cloths, linen, and manufactures of 
France, would have sufficed for the consumption of lire island; and that the cottons 
of Normandy would be preferable to the linens of Bengal, for the slaves. It is cer- 
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tain that money alone ought to be the circulating medium, and not paper, in which 
nobody jtiits any confidence. 

Of all foreign countries, Madagascar is the most necessary to its contmcrce, on 
aciouiit of its slaves and cattle. 

If it was seriously intended to place the commerce of this island in a flourishing 
situation, it w'ould be necessary to clear Port Louis from a number of hulls of vessels 
which choak up the bason, and the mote so, as they arc forming themselves into a 
kind of reef by the growth of the madrcpoiar, with which they arc oveiloadcd, and 
in some measure iK-tiilicd. 

They who have great property in lauds wliieh may lie easily cleared, particularly 
near the port, should be coifipellcd to clear them. 

iicasts of burthen ought likewise to be ineieased, especially asses, so useful in 
mountainous countries; an ass carrying double the load of a Negro. 

It would be likewise necessary lor the admiinstration to consult husbandmen, as 
to die propercst mode of cultivating the island. 

Theic ate a great many soldiers, to whom lands might be given to clear and etd- 
tivatc; it w’ould also be a politic measure to marry diem. 1 lad this plan been imr- 
sited, the whole island would have been in a connected state, and tiicic would have 
been a nursery of Indian soldiers and sailors. 

Nature has amply provided for the defence of the islanil, which is almost siir,- 
rounded, at some distance from the shore, by a range of breakers: where this range 
is broken, the coast is formed of inaccessible rocks. In short, the island itself would 
be inaccessible were it not for some passages between the reels, of which there ate 
eleven, formed by tlic currents of the rivers, which are opposite to them. 

I'he exterior defence of the island, therelbrc, consists in preventing all access to 
these openings: some might be shut up by floating chains, and others might be 
defended by batteries built on shore. 

As a boat may be worked between the reefs and the shore, gun-boats might be 
used, to advance the fire when the passage is at tdo great a distance from the cannop 
on the coast. 

Behind the reefs the shore is of ea.sy access; b\it the accessible peaces might be 
rendered impracticable, as they are become at the cxtremity.of the South-east fort; 
it is only necessary to plant mango trees to produce that .effect Jn those parts of 
the coast which is continually beaten by the. waves, if there should be'some beds'ol 
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rock that might render them accessible, as they are not very extensive, they might 
be defended by common waifs, ehevaux dc frise, &c. On any small sandy spot 
mango trees might be planted, whose roots and branches would interweave in such 
a manner a.s to prevent any boats from landing; at the same time it is necessary to 
use some precaution in planting these trees, that they may tiot choak up places they 
were intended to preserve. 

Tills isle is in a circular^rm, and each river corning from the centre may be 
considered as the rays of the circle. The banks on the side of the town might have 
their declivities increased by planting raquettes and bamboos, while the ground 
.should be raised at the distance of three bnndred fathom on the opposite .side: tbns 
the ground between the two rivulets would become a kind of fortification, and each 
of their channels would be a ditch not easily pas.sed: an enemy would not be able 
to get to the town, but through a thousand difficulties. This system of defence is 
a)iplicable to all islands of a small extents where the streams always run from the 
centre to the ciicumfcreiice. 

The two mountainous jirojcciions which embrace the town and Port Lous require 
no defence but’towards the sea: a citadel might be constructed on the Isle of Tdii- 
ncllicrs, whose batteries, placed in covered w'ays, would discharge a level fire. Mor¬ 
tars, which are so destructive to ships, might also he placed there. To the right and 
left, as fat as the mountains, the ground might be strengthened by the lines of a 
Ibriifiration. Nature has already saved a part of that expense, to the right, and the 
river des Lalnnicis piotccts the front. 

At the extremity of the bason, artd behind the towm, is a large piece of ground, 
where all the inhabitants of the town, and their slaves, might he assembled. The 
other side of the mountain is inaccessible, of might be easily made so. 

There is also anoilier very singular advantage in the most elevated part of the 
mountain, behind the tdwn; as at the spot called la Ponce, tlicie is a considerable 
space covered with large trees, from whence two or three small streams of very fine 
water issue forth.. It is imojossihlc to attain that height hut by a very difficult path : 
several attempts have indeed been made, by employing gunpowder, to gain a 
communication by it into the* interior part of the island; hut the (qiposite side of 
these motmtains presents a most frightfid declivity, which Negroes and nionkics are 
alone capable df asqending. Four huiidretl men in this post, with a snilicient quan¬ 
tity of provisions, could never be reduced by force of arms, and the whole garrison 
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might retreat to it. If to these natural means of defence arc added, those which 
depend on government, such as a squadron of ships, and a body of land forces, an 
enemy would have die following obstacles to encounter. 

First, a naval engagement. Secondly, supposing that the squadron should be 
beaten, it might nevertheless delay the conquerors in forcing them to the windward 
of the island. Thiidly, the difficulty of landing, as the coast cannot be attacked but on 
points, and never on an extensive front. Fourthly, thej^ssage of every rivulet must 
produce a battle, with great disadvantage to the invader. Fifthly, the side on which 
the town can be besieged is'of small c.Ktent, and, under a fire from the mountain that 
command.*: it, w'liile the trenches must be opened in a rock. Sixthly, if the garrison 
were compelled to abandon the town, (hey would find on an height of the moun¬ 
tain, an impregnable redoubt, provided with water, where they might receive sup¬ 
plies and succour from the interior part of the island. 

Observations on ihc Islo of France, by the Jbbe Baynd. 

“ There are many mountains in the Isle of France, the highest of which has four 
hundred and twenty.>four fathoms. Although the soil be, in all part.*); covered with 
stones, of a greater or less size, so that it cannot be tilled with the plough, but niu.st 
be worked with the spade, it is, nevertheles.s, fit for many jturposcs. Though more 
superficial, aiid less fertile than that of Bourbon, it is mote generally susceptible ol 
cultivation. 

" This island fir a long time engaged the peculation, rather than the industry, of 
its possessors: and they wasted their time in conjectures concerning the advantages 
which would be derived from it. 

“ Some were inclined to make a central mart of it for all Indian merchandize, 
which was to be brought thither on Indian bottoms, and then shipped on board 
French vessels, which were never to proceed farther. A twofold advantage evi¬ 
dently rose from this scheme; first, the expenses were lessened, as both the pay 
and the maintenance of Indian sailors is very trifling; antj secondly, the ships crews 
were tnore effectually preserved, as they sometimes suffered greatly from the length 
of the voyage alone, and still more frequently''froln'the climate,* especially in 
Arabia and Bengal. This plan, however, met with no support; it was feared diat 
the Company would fall into contempt, unless they displayed, in thfSe distant lati¬ 
tudes, a naval force sufficient to ensura, respect. 
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“ Others, agreeable to a new system which engaged their attention, were of 
opinion, that the inhabitants of the Isle of France should h'c allowed to trade to 
India, which they had never yet been suffered to do. The supporters of this system 
maintained, that the proposed freedom would prove an abundant source of wealth 
to the Colony, and consecpiently to the mother-country. Jlut the island was then in 
want of both vessels and specie; it had no article for exportation, nor any means of 
consumption. For all these reasons the experiment proved unsuccessful; and it 
was resolved that the. island should be entirely confined to agriculture. 

“ This new regulation gave rise to fresh mistakes. Men were sent from the 
mother-country to the colony, who neither understtiod husbandry, nor were accus¬ 
tomed to labour. The lands were distributed at a’ venture, and without distin¬ 
guishing what was to be cleared from that which was already in a state for cultiva¬ 
tion. Money was advanced to the planters, not in proportion to their industry, 
but to the interest they could make with the government. The Company, who 
got cent, per cent, upon the commodities the colony drew from Europe, and fifty 
per cent, upon those that were sent in from India, required that the produce of the 
country should be ilelivcred into their warehouses, at a very low price. To com¬ 
plete the niisfortuncs of the colony, the Company, who had kept all the power in 
their own hands, broke the engagements they had entered into with their subjects, 
or rather with their slaves. 

“ Under such an administration no improvements could be expected. Discou¬ 
ragement threw most of the colonists into a state of inaction ; those who had some 
share of industry remaining, were Cither in want of the means that lead to pros¬ 
perity, or were not supported by that strength of mind which enables men to sur¬ 
mount the difficulties which always attend, on new settlements. Tho.se who had 
an o[)portunity of seeing and observing the agriculture of the Isle of France, found 
it little better than what they had seen among the savages. 

“In 1764 the government took the colony under its own immediate controul. 
From that period to population has been successively formed there of six 

thousand three hundred and eighty-six white men, including two thousand nine 
hundred and Tifty-five soldiers, eleven hundred and ninety-nine free Negroes, and 
twenty-five thousand One hundred and fifty four slaves. The cattle on the island 
have also been’ inerjeased to twenty-five thousand three hundred and sixty-seven. 
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“ The cofTce-trce has employed a considerable number of planters; but the 
hurricanes, that have succeeded each other with a fatal rapidity, have prevented, 
for some time, any advantage being derived from these plantations; and the govern- 
incDi itself had endeavoured to check it, by the duties that have been laid cm it at its 
going out of the island, and its entrance in France. 

Three sugar-plantations have been established, and these are sufficient to supply 
the colony. 

“ No more than forty thousand weight of cotton has yet bgen gathered. This 
last commodity is of a good kind, and every thing promises an increase of it. 

The camphiro, the aloes, the cocoa-tree, the agallochum, the sago, the carda¬ 
mom, the cinnamon tree, and fnany other vegetables, peculiar to Asia, have been 
naturali/ed in the island. 

“ Some iron mines had long been discovered, but it has been found necessary 
to abandon them, because they could not support the competition of those in 
Europe. 

“ It is well known that for these two hundred years, the Dutch have been enrich¬ 
ing themselves by the sale of cloves and nutmegs: to secure to themselves the 
exclusive trade of these articles, they have destroyed or enslaved the nations that 
were in possession of those spices; and,, lest the price of them should fall, even in 
their own hands, they have rooted up most of the trees, and have frequently burnt 
the fruit of those they had preserved. 

“ This barbarous avidity, which has so dften excited the indignation of other 
nations, so strongly exasperated M. Poivre Cwho had travelled all over Asia as a 
naturalist and a philosopher), that he availed himself of the authority he was in¬ 
trusted with in the Isle of France, and sent men into the least frequented parts of 
the Moluccas, to .search for what avarice had for so long a time withholden from the 
rest of the world. The labours of those intrepid and sagacious navigators in whom 
he had confided, were crowned with success. 

On the 27th of June, 1770, they brought to the Isle of France four hundred 
and fifty nutmeg and seventy clove trees, ten thousand nutmegs, either growing, or 
ready to grow, and a chest of cloves, several of' which had shot forth. Two 
years after this another importation was made, much more considerable than the 
former. . ' 
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‘‘ Some of these precious plants were carried to the islands of Seychelles, of 
Bourbon, and of Cayenne; but the greater jtart of them remained i||| the Isle 
of f'rance; and all those which were distrihuted among private persons perished. 

“ The care of the botanists, and their constant attention, preserved, at first,'in 
the king’s garden, only fifty-eight nutmeg, and tliirty-eight clove trees. In the 
month of October, 1775, two of the latter bore flowers, which were changed into 
fruit the next year. 

“ 7’hat which we have seen is small, dry, and meagre. If they arc not improved 
by a long naiuralizaiion, the Dutch will only have had a false alarm, and will remain 
tlie masters of the spice trade. 

“ Sound policy has given another destination to the Isle of France. The quan¬ 
tity of corn there must be increased, and the crops of rice extended, by a more judi¬ 
cious distribution of the waters: it is equally important to attend to the multiplying 
of the cattle, and to the improvement of the breed. ■ 

“ These objects, of the first necessity, were for a long time inconsiderable, 
although it was an easy matter to form pasturages, and the soil yielded,tw'cnty fold. 
Only a few years ago it was suggested to the government, to buy up, at a good 
price, all the grain wliicb the planters might have to sell; and, at this period, the 
harvests were increased. If this plan be uninterruptedly followed, the colony will 
soon furnish provisions for its inhabitants, for the navigators that may frequent its 
roads, and for the armies and fleets which -circumstances will, sooner or later, bring 
there. Then this island will be the bulwark of all the settlements which France 
possesses, or may one day acquire'in the Indies: the centre of all military opera¬ 
tions, offensive or defensive, which her interest will oblige her to undertake, or 
to sustain, in these distant regions. 

“ It is situated in the African sea, just at the entrance of the Indian ocean,- and 
though very "much elev’atcd, its climate is temperate and wholesome. As it lies out 
of die common track, its expeditions can be carried on with greater secrecy. Those 
who wish it were, nearer our continent do not consider that if it were, it would 
be impossible to pass, in a shorty time, from its road, to the most distant gulfs of 
these regions,'which is an ihe'stifhable advantage to a* nation that has no sea-port 
in iadia. 

" Qreat Britain, sees, with a jealous eye^ her rivals possessed of a settlement 
where the niin of her property in Asia may be prepared. At the breaking out 
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of a war her utmost efforts will certainly be exerted against a colony that threatens 
her riche^ireasures. What a misfortune for France, should she suffer herself to 
be deprived of it! 

" Yet what have we not to fear, when we see that to this day no care has been 
taken for the defence of this island? that the means for this purpose have always 
been wanting, or misapplied; that the court of Versailles, from year to year, has 
waited for the (lis['atches of the directors, to come to a determination on this point, 
just as one would wait for the return of a courier from the frontiers; and that even 
at the time we are. writing, there is still perhaps a dispute, respecting the kind of 
prcitection which it is most expedient to adopt for a settlement of this importance. 

“ It is the general opinion of seamen, that the security of the Isle of France must 
depend entirely on the naval forces; but they acknowledge that these forces cannot 
fulfil this intention, till they have been sheltered from those hurricanes, so frequent 
and so terrible, which prevail in these latitudes from the month of December to 
April. A great number of merchantmen have, indeed, been lost, and whole squa¬ 
drons have received so much injury, even in Port Louis, the only one to which 
seamen at present resort, that too much labour cannot be bestowed in guarding 
against these dreadful events. For a.long time the government paid little attention 
to this important object: it has, however, at length determined to dig a large har¬ 
bour in this road, in the hope that ships, of all dimensions, may one day find a 
safe asylum there. 

" This business cannot be advanced with too much expedition; but supposing 
it executed with every possible success, the maritime force would still be insufficient 
for the defence of the colony. The state will never subject itself to the expence of 
maintaining constantly a stationary squadron in these latitudes; and it is possible 
that the island may be attacked in the absence of the fleet, which may also be 
destroyed by sickness nr by a storm : let it be a strong or a'weak one, it still rims 
the risk of being beaten; and even if it were victorious, an opportunity may have 
been seized of landing troops during the action, ’’fhese tpops would immediately 
march ontothfe port, and make themselves masters of it, as well as of the victorious 
ships, which might have taken shelter there, in order to Srtifit. ' 

By this njanttuvre, which is a very, simple one, a valuable settlement would 
fall, without striking a blow, ihto the hands of an enterprising skilful enemy. 
These apprehensions, which are well founded, argue the necessity of fortifications,. 
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Some engineers have imagined, that batteries, judiciously disposed along the 
coast. Would be suHicient to prevent the besiegers from landing; l)ut it has been 
since ascertained, that the island is accessible to boats in the greatest part of its 
circumference, and that even, in several jdaccs, a descent could be effected by 
force, under the protection of the men of war; this plan, therefore, has been 
relinquished. It has been understood, that there would be an infinite number of 
posts to fortify; that the expenccs would be endless; that too many troops would 
be wanted; and that the distriliution of them would leave every point exposed to 
the consequence of a landing, executed suddenly, or by surprise. 

“ The idea of a war of posts has not been thought a more fortunate one. The 
Isle of France, notwithstanding the advantage of pc'sts, will never collect a suffi¬ 
cient body of troops to resist those which the enemy may bring there. The .persons 
who have proposed this idea, have laid a stress upon the assistance to be obtained 
from the colonists and the slaves; but they have been obliged at length to acknow- 
ledge, that this multitude, which might possibly be of use behind good'ramparts, 
could be of little or no service in the open field. 

” The project of building and fortifying a town in the inland parts, has long 
since had its partizans. Such an establiffiment appeared to them to be calculated 
to keep the besiegers at a distance from the centre of the colony, and to force them, 
in time, to relinquish any advantage which they might ,have gained at first: they 
would not be convinced that, without any movement on the part of the enemy, 
who was already become master of the ports, and the coasts, the garrison, deprived 
of every external communication,'would soon be reduced to the necessity of sur. 
rendering at discretion, or of perishing with famine; and, even if the enemy were 
to do nothing more than fill up the roads,,and,destroy the arsenals, magazines, and 
public edifices, would not their principal object be fulfilled ? of what concern could 
it be then to them, that there should be a fortress and a garrison in the midst of an 
island, incapable of giving them any uneasiness, or of exciting their future jealousy ? 

“ After so many vv;ious and uncertain opinions, the govemptent begins to 
be convinced, that the only method of defending the colony is to provide for 
the security'of its two pdrts; to establish an internal communication between 
thtm, that shall facilitate a ready distribution of the forces, according to the designs 
of tht enensy, and make the succours which might "arrive from without, by one or 
other of its roads, common to both parts. 
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“ Port Bourbon, wberc the Dutch had fornaed their settlement, and Port Louis, 
the-only one to which the French resort, had not hitherto appeared capable of being 
fortified; the first on account of its vast extent, the latter on account of the irre¬ 
gular heights which surround it. But the Chevalier d’Ar^on has proposcil a plan 
which has removed all these difliculiics, and, after the fullest discussion, has obtained 
the approbation of those who arc the best acquainted with the important art of dc- 
Icncc. The cxpcnces attending the execution of this great project have been rigidly 
calculated, and it is affirmed that they will not be considerable. 

“ But what number of troops will be wanted to defend these fortifications P 'flie 
skilful engineer usually requires hut few. He is well aware, that if many were to be 
sent, they would soon become efl'eminatc from the heat of the climate, be coiruptcd 
by the desire of gain, be ruined by debauchery, and tnci vated by idleness. Accord¬ 
ingly he has reduced them, in time of peace, to two thousand men, who wdll be easily 
restrained, exercised, and disciplined. This number appears to bun sullicient to 
resist any sudden or unexpected attack that might fall on the colony. If it were 
threatened with extraordinary danger from great preparations, a minister, attentive 
to the storms that are gathering, w'ould have time to send over the fojces necessary 
to defend it, or to act in Indostan, according to circumstances. 

“ Some persons still disapprove of these views. The Isle of France is an annual 
cxpence to the state of eight millions of livres.* This expence, which will staice 
admit of any reduction, excites the indignation of many good citizens. Their wi.sh 
is that this settlement should be abandoned, as well as Bourbon, which is only a 
burthensome appendage to it. 

“ This, indeed, would be the scheme most expedient to be adopted, if we consi¬ 
dered only the languhshing trade now carried on by the French in India; but po¬ 
litical speculations reach beyond this object. It is foreseen that if this resolution 
were adopted, the English would drive all foreign nations from the Asiatic seas; that 
they would-appropriate to themselves all the riches of these extensive regions; and 
that so many powerful resources united in their hands, would give them a dangerous 
influence in Europe. These considerations ought still more fully to convince the 
court of Versailles of ihc necessity of fortifying the Isle-of France; at the Same 
time taking the most cflcctual precautions not to be iniposed.upon by the agenis 
chosen to carry this point into mcecution.” 

id. ' 
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An Account of the Isle of France, by Captain Munro. 

“ Our ship approached the Isfc of France towards the souili-east, so that Ircforc 
we arrived at Port Louis I had the satisfaction of coasting niorc'than one half of 
the island, by which I had an opportunity of'gaining a particular knowledge of the 
different bays through which we passed, and of forming some conjectures upon the 
defence of which this important island is susceptible. The French have judiciously 
chosen this settlement as the chief residence of their Eastern government, for it is to 
them what Patavia is to the Dutch. The Mauritius resembles, though it is somewhat 
longer than the Isle of Wight.* The middle of this island is formed of mountains 
of rocks, which, in proportion as they advance towards*the sea, diminish in a very 
picturesque manner, leaving between them vallics of some extent, which are well 
watered, and cover,ed with wood. A continual moisture reigns on the summit of the 
mountains, which, upon several of them, and particularly in the vallies, renders the 
vcrduie as fine as it is abundant. 'I'hc northern quarter being much more level 
than the other parts, seems to Ire well inhabited. Here the wealthy inhabitants of 
Port Louis have their country houses: ihetr cattle principally graze on the east 
coast, the water and pasturage being better there, and in greater abundance, than in 
any other quarter. 

" Our ship, although with a fair wind, was twelve hours in its passage from Isle 
Rodriguez to the bay of Port Louis, t Several small islands full of rocks run 
obliquely from north to west along the coast of Mauritius, at the distance of about 
from two to seven leagues from the •main land, among which there are so many 
whales wijjch were so bold, that I often expected some of them, as we ran along 
the coast, would leap on board. 

"The Isle of France is far from appearing so impregnable as it is generally 


• The Isle of France is five times more extensive than the Isle of Wight. Thi? error, if it can 

be called so, in Captain Munro. is very excusable. It does not at lirst sight admit of that common 

* 

geometrical measure. He did not live long enough in the island to perform such operations, and 
as a stranger, and garticularly an SnglishAian, tlu%verification must have, been impossible for him. 
I have only made this observation in jrder that the reader may not fall into- any uncertainty or 
error.' ’ See the observations’of M. de la Caille. 

t Isle RodriguK h one hundred leagues, or three hundred miles, distant from the Isle of 
France. . 
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reported to be. The shore, in many parts, is high and rocky, but there are several 
flats, very convenient for landing, along the coasts, and where the sea is deep enough 
to admit of the approach of frigates to cover a landing, alth''ugh they are defended 
by strong batteries. Our ship, which carried six hundred tons, drew near enough 
to the shore to make her guns bear with advantage. 

" Port Louis is situated at the bottom of a triangular bay. There is a good 
dock-yard here, and a port capable of containing two hundred vessels. The French 
practised the farce of sending a pilot to steer loaded vessels along the channel for the 
two last miles, between two rows of white flags, regularly ])laced, as if it were the 
only practicable spot of it; but I have seen vessels of a considerable burthen 
going within and without thosU flags at pleasure, and the wind frequendy blowing in 
all directions. 

" The town is large, and the houses, principally built of wood, form one continued 
street, about a mile and a half long; it has more resemblance to an European town, 
than any other I have seen on this side of the Cajtc, as well for its bustling com¬ 
merce, as in the agreeable appearance of its inhabitants; while the women, who are 
very numerous, are remarkably handsome and engaging in their manners, and pos¬ 
sess, as it is generally believed, all the gallantry of their mother-country. I was 
treated here with the greatest civility, and particularly by the Governttr, who granted 
me permission to walk wherever I pleased. 

“ I think it is very much to be regretted that the British government, in the last 
war, did not direct its first efforts against this island: a welWirectcd blow against 
the root of the tree would have caused all its branches to fall. It would have 
been the most certain and quickest method of subduing the French power in 
this quarter of the glolte. Had this measure been adopted, the English would not 
only have been able to overthrow Hyder Ali, but even to give a good account of 
the Dutch and Spanish settlements in the East Indies. 

“ The principal inhabitants of this island laugh at our not having sent, in the be¬ 
ginning of the war. Sir Edward Hughes’s squadron to attack it on bis way to Ma¬ 
dras. One of the most respectable persons of the town frankly assured me they 
were much afraid of it, and that the islantf Was in such' a sad state of defence, that, 
anticipating this event, they had already begun to thmk of tb6 articles of capitula¬ 
tion, The Isles of France and Bourbon would infallibly have fallen into our hands; 
for at this time scarcely any works of defence had been raised, and there were not 
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beyond five hundred European regular troops in die two islands, I doubt not but the 
French wiH take cave for the rniarc not to be surprised in such a weak state. 

“ With all the deferctice iluc to those who fotined tlic plati of the unsuccessful cx- 
Itedition tinder Commodore Johnstone, it will not he amiss to olisi rvc, that if the 
attack of the Isle of France had been the object of it, it might then have been con¬ 
quered by an attack prudently directed; which would have been a surer souiee of 
glory for those who had undertaken it, and for the nation in genet al, than even the 
battle of Porta Praya, or the taking of the Cajie of C'.ooJ Hope. It may he consi¬ 
dered as presumption in me to give my opinion on a subject of such importance; 
but as I write in the confidence of friendship, and after having attentively exa¬ 
mined the matter, I think my observations will not be totally useless. I am at pre¬ 
sent so perfectly convinced of the iiuuiliiy of any attempt to bvcrihrow the French 
power in the Indies without first reducing the Isles of France and Bourbon, that 
were another war to break out between the two rival nations I should humbly and 
strongly recommend, to the government of Great Britain, not to lose time in making 
a vigorous attack upon these islands, as the most efficacious and quickest means 
in gaining our object; such an expedition would perhaps be accompanied with 
some loss, but it would fall tar short of that which a lengthened and peiliaps 
unfortunate war would occasion. 

“ It would not perhaps be a very difficult thing for some men of war and fiigaics 
stationed between the Isles of France, Bpurhon, and Madagascar, withtwo cnii/.cis 
fixed to the south-east, and two others to the south-west, or to windward of the island, 
to reduce Port Louis by famine in a short .space of time; the troops to be sent 
should be Europeans, or Sepoys sent from Madras, or Europeans fiom I'.ngland 
itself. I think that four thousand Europcaifs alone, or two thousand Europeans and 
four thousand Sepoy.9» with a just proportion of ships of war, would completely 
etiectuate this cnterprizc. 

" The works at the two extrenjities of the town of Port Louis being very open 
and extensive, the enemy’s forces might be very much divided by landing an equal 
number of troops on each side* of the port, who, however, ouglii to pay great 
attention to act-in concert, by means of well-directed signals, as well by day as by 
nigfit, in case of a projected attack or any other movement of the enemy. At the 
same time two roeirof war, with several gun-boats or fire-ships, placed at the open¬ 
ing of the port, might hold themselves in readiness, if the enemy threatened a scrionn 

3U 
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attack, to thiow red-hot balls into the town; or if the wind happened to blow hard 
at the time from the noiih-wcst, to send a fire-sliip among them, in which a kind of 
woodcti mortars charged with bombs* might be made in such a manner as when the 
deck caught fire to cast the shells with a shoit Itiscc into the town. Some ships o!" 
war could lay at anclior at tlie distance of an hundred fathoms from the little island 
to the ca.si of tlic port, called the Jsh: des Tonnclliers, at the east and west side of 
the town, covering two foidablc tivers, the one called dcs Lalankrs, and the othei 
la Petile rivitn’, near Fo'l Blanc. Several brooks of this kind dc .iei'.d from th' 
mountains in every direction, and the places, where they cm[)ty themselves it.to th.c sea, 
arc the most convenient points tti pass between the ridges of rocks - In. I, are said to 
guard the coasts; and when the boats have once passed them the water becomes pet - 
fectly calm in several parts of the shore. J was informed that vessels of two hutidrcd 
tons were building in the river des Citronniers, at the south-east poitit ol the island. 
At’^OitJacotel, near this river, an arm of the sea entcis in the kinrl, and forms a large 
bason, where smaller vcti.sels can approach the .shore wiilt the gicatest secinny. Here 
I should propose the fir.st descent to be made with two Inindred Europeans and six 
hundred Sepoys, without aitillcry; this spot being the most retiied o( the isLind, 
as well as the most convenient for making a junction with the Maroon Negroes, 
who generally live in this neighbourhood. The end of .Vpril :.s the mosi suitable 
season, when the monttoons are over; the winds then become variable, anti tlie wiiuci 
provisions of the inbabifants are almost exhausted; the detachment, thus landed, 
should receive order.s upon being reinforced by the Maroon Negroes, or by people 
on whose intelligence they could rely, to form into two divisions, and to itlvancc 
towards Port Louis on each side of the coast; the interior parts being totally inac¬ 
cessible, in order to carry off the cattle they miglit find in the vallic.s; whilst the 
re.st of the troops and the ships should be forinc,d also into tw® divisituis, running to 
windward of the island with the utmost expedition, anil effect a landing at each 
point of the town, as was before propo.sed: by this means the enemy’s forces would 
be greatly divided, and their forage completely cut off; »v^hich, as*is rea.sonable to 
suppose, would soon force the town to capitulate. tBut even if the island cOuld not 

• During the siege of Wan'lcwash, Captain Fl'nt, who made such a noble defence of tlie place,. 
Constructed mortars of wood surrounded with iron hoops, which perfectly aiisweted his purpose." 
This excellent officer likewise invented grenades of diied potters’ earth, which he filled and threw 
into the enemy’s works with great effect.—Captain Mokro, 
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be effectually subdued; a fleet that should attack the Mauritius, on its way 10 the 
Indies, might cause essential injury to the French in that part of the world. 

“ This is all that can be said on a project, which, at the moment, may appear 
chimerical; but in the course of a i'uturc war, it may, perhaps, he thought worthy 
of attention, and lay the foundation of an important accpiisition to iltc British 
crown.’' 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Obsen'ations on the Isle of France, hy M. de Cossighy.' 

o. approaching the Isle of France, you must keep to windward, because the 
port, which is freejuented by the larger vessels, is to leeward ; when the witid is not vio¬ 
lent, the air is embalmed with the perfumes of flowers with which the trees of the 
island are covered. The samoodours arc perceived along the island of Ceylon, when 
the winds blow from the land. This elfect was falsely attributed to the cinnamon 
tree, which forms a part of the forests of this island, as its flowers have a fetid smell. 
The effluvia from the land arc carried by the winds very far to sea ; and sometime', 
produce very sudden and unexpected effects. I saw one of this kimi, which is not 
very uncommon. A German soldier, a passenger on board of otir vessel, about 
seven or eight and twenty years old, died .suddcnl)’ in sight of the little isle of 
Rwlriguez, and about a hundred leagues distant from the Isle of France, He had 
■some .slight symptoms of the scurvy, but he was not on the sick list, nor did he 
appear to have any unfavourable .symptom.s. 

“ It belongs, in the first place, to the physician to itiform us of the ncccssaiy pre- 
■servative against such an attack; but were aii improfe.ssional person pet mi tied to give 
his opinion in so important a matter, I shotild'be inclined to think that a slight purge 
administered to such as were afflicted with the scurvy, some days before they come 
in sight of land: the daily use of .smoking, of coft'ee, and a mucilaginous phtisan, 
sweetened with sugar or honey, with moderate use of spirits of geneva, fumigations, 
and general exercise, but repeated several times In the day, might prevent the effects 
of sucli a revolution in the human frame as has been just mentioned. 

“ The Isle of France, from its two ports, the one to windward, and the other to 
leeward, of the island, though they have hitherto been too touch neglected, will be¬ 
come the mother of the colonies which France ougftt to.ectablish in the; East Indies, 
if she is anxious to increase her commerce and her power. 

• M. de Cossigny was Governor of the Isle of France in ,the year 1791 ;,and is a man full of 
knowledge and philanthropy. See his Voyage d Canton, printed at Paris in the year'i'ypg. 

Vavx. 
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‘ This colony, which was originally settled in 172^, is not yet arrived to that dcgiee 
of strength to which there is every reason to prc»nmc (hat it will one day attain. 
Its soil, which is in gcncial fertile and ferruginous, seems to have been formed from 
the ruins of a volcjtno, at a very remote period, l.ava is to be met with almost every 
where, and I had, on ray estate, a bed of volcanic ashes.* 

“ The whole land was covered with fine trees, among which there were many fit 
for building, in a profusion that proves the fertility of the soil. Two successive 
Jiarvests in the course of the year, confirm its claim to tliat character. 

“ 'I'hc most useful vegetables of the four quarters of the world, have been collected 
in the national garden, which, for these seven and twenty years past, have been 
under the direction of M. Cere. In doing justice to the zeal, intelligence, and 
activity of this excellent person, I do no more than repeat the merited eulogiums 
which the public voice has lavished on him. 

“ Among the valuable and most usclul vegetables that arc here cultivated, I shall 
only mention the Sagoulicr. and Rima, or brcad-jrcc. The former is a very high 
and bushy palm, the fruit of vyhich grows along several pending stems; nothing 
is collected from it, but as soon as the tree has borne its fiuit it dies: then the sap, 
vvliirli is very abundant and mucilaginous, dries, and is fin incd into meal, that is 
easily separated from the wmod, which is full of pores. But while the cultivation 
of the Sagouticr is confined 10 the national garden of the Isle of France, and to 
those of the curious, it will never be of,any use to the colony. It would be ne¬ 
cessary then to multiply them on thc.inountains, and in the forests of the island: 
the cultivation of it .should likewise be cncomagcd in Madagascar, where it is indi¬ 
genous. The inhabitant.s of the north and west call it Sagou ; by those of the cast, 
it is named Moufia and Rafia. With the leaves of this palm-tree, divided into very 
fine threads, the native.s, shew theiir dexterity and skill in weaving the pagnes, 

" The bread-tree, or*Rima, which is cultivated iu the Isle of France, bears a very 
prolific fruit, whose seeds rise into a rapid growth they resemble the chesnut both 
in appearance and taste.'the bread-tree, which is the most esteemed, is that 
whose fruit is not prolific ; that ii, which does not contain seed, but a fleshy pulp, 
proper for the nourishment of man. I know not whether iliis difference is the w'Ork 

* The reader will here remark, that M. de Cossigny, in tliis respect, differs entirely in opinion 
with the Acad^mician’le Gentil. I will not take upon myself to decide the question. 
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of nature, or of art. In the first ease, it is probable, that, by multiplying the indivi¬ 
duals of the Riina from its seeds, there m^iy be some that bear unprolific fruits: 
they may therefore be multiplied by the suckers, slips, and grafts. Above all, the 
Rima sliould be transplanted and multiplied in Madagascar: the |oil and tempera¬ 
ture there agrees with it better than those of our two islands, and it would be a 
wise measure to form a botanical garden in this great island, as well for the utility of 
the inhabitants, as for the supply of those navigators that put in there, and conse¬ 
quently to increase the general purposes of commerce. 

“ The Isle of France was formcily exposed to the ravages of locusts. None of 
these noxious insects, however, have been seen here since the year 1770. It is pre¬ 
tended, that the martins, a kind of bird brought here from India, and which have 
multiplied in a very extraordinary manner, have destioyed them. It is certain that 
these birds feed upon them with avidity, when they arc just produced, and before 
they have wings. 

“ This colony, considered'as aa anchoring place, is well situated for the eomineicc 
of the East Indies. It furnishes the ships with all kinds of rclicshments and pro¬ 
visions, and the means of iccovering their crews; the air is healthy and water 
excellent. Con.sidered as a port, it furnishes a shelter for the shifts, with every 
necessary accommodation to careen, refit, and equip them: it might, in tliis respect, 
become an entrepot for the commerce of t.he East Indies. This was the project of 
M. dc la Bourdoimais.' Cionsidered in an agricultural view, it would furnish com¬ 
merce with valuable objects of exportation, euch as sugar, coffee, cotton, indigo, 
fine spices, &c. As a military station, it can maintain in its bosom a large number 
of land and sea forces. 

“ As I do not propose to write the history of the Isle of France, which is not within 
the compass of my design, but merely to give a general idea of it, I shall con¬ 
clude, by citing an extract from a work which was printed in the island in 1784, in 
order to refute the false assertions of an ignoranf, author, who had, in his writing, 
attempted to depreciate the colony. * 

“ Fortunately for these islands, the dreams of a traveller, who saw and observed 
every thing without refleet'm ; who examined nothing to the bottom; who some¬ 
times contradicts himself; is almost always incorrect, and often false m his asser¬ 
tions, and erroneous in his reasoning, cannot have any weight with,persons of 

• M. de Cossigny speaks here of M. Sauiierat. 
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understanding and informat'on. So far 1 have opposed /acts, discussions, and au¬ 
thorities, to the assertions and decisions of the author whose opinions I have com¬ 
bated. It is, therefore, only left for me to draw those conclusions, which may he 
considered as so many opinions given, in direct opposition to his assctlions. 

“ I accordingly declare it to be my opinion, (hat the Isle of France will one 
day astonish Europe and Asia by its riches, the variety and abundance of its pro¬ 
ductions, and the resources of its numerous population ; in the course of time, 
it will have very great influence on the coiiuncrec of Europe in-the Indies, and 
incalculably extend the advantages of the nation who possesses it, in that quarter 
of the globe. A colony whose soil is f.-rulc, the air healthy, and whose po.diion 
is so foilunatc, both for the operations of commcrcc*and the plans of policy, must 
necessarily arise from its present stale of mediocrity. It has not as yet acquired all 
that a sagacious minister, a wise administration, a constant and well directed labour 
of the colonists, and time, the operations of which perfects every thing, may procure 
it. Nature had clothed its soil with extensive forests, but industry and patriotism 
have collected here the greatest part of the useful productions of hot countries, as 
well as many of the natives of temperate climates, which flourish with luxuriance; 
so that, at present, it has more useful plants collected than any other part of the 
known world. M. Sauncrat misrepresented this , isle, without being sufficiently 
acquainted with it, and has slandered its inhabitatits without knowing them. 

“ M. de la Bourdonnais, that great man, whom history already mentions with 
the culogiums which he so well dc.seryes, that great general, mariner, administrator, 
merchatit, and agriculturist, entertained very different opinions; his knowledge of it 
was the result of several years passed in the government of it, and to him it is indebted 
for the sources of its prosperity : he considered the Isle of France as the key of the 
Indian commerce of his nation, as the bulwark of its settlements in Asia, and as the 
means of future conquEsts; he did more,—he proved the exactness of his last view.', 
by keeping the English fleet fiom the coa.st of Cotomaridcl, and by besieging am. 
taking Madras., His object was to make the Isle of France the entrepot of the 
Indian commerce of France, anrj as a place of arms for ii.s land and .sea forces. Hi.*, 
idea was to make it an agricultural, commercial, and military .scttlcmciu. 

Let us add aiioihei’ respectable authority. “ Were it not for the Isle of France,^’ 
says the auth’or (jf the Philosophical History, “ the French settlements in Indi.j 
could not be protected.” He also adds, “ that the Isle of France will.always be 
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ready to give assistance to Pondicherry, or to act olfensively, according as circum- 
.^tancc,s may require. Indeed every thing may be expected from the Isle of France, 
when it sliall have gained tliat degree of pro.sperity to which it must one day arrive, 
when its cultivation shall be more extended, aud its population more numerous. 

“ Although the colony has undergone, in 1792 and 1793, for the fourth time since 
its foundation, the destructive scourge of the small-pox, which has retarded its pro¬ 
gress and diminished its forces; although it has been, as it were, abandoned to itself 
since the revolution, the English have not thought proper to direct their attacks 
against it; tht'y preferred the conquests of the Dutch settlements: they, however, 
are deeply interested in rendering themselves masters of it, in order to secure the 
power in Indostan, their new conquests, and their commerce, which this island inter¬ 
rupted by its privateers. 

“ ‘ Policy,’ says the Abbe Raynal, ‘ foresees that if the Esle of France were ahan- 
.doned, the English would drive all foreign nations out of the seas of Asia, and would 
possess themselves of all die riches of these vast countries.’ 

“ .Asse.s of Mascatc have been transported hither; they arc of a very line and large 
species, and extremely useful, both for draught and burthen. 

“ Although the greatest part of the houses are of Wood, and generally have but a 
ground floor, they are nevertheless convenient and agreeable. Almost all the streets 
are in a straight line, and many of them are planted with trees. ' The air here is very 
healthy, but is cooler in the country, which is cheerful, pleasant, atid welt cultivated. 
The foretits arc stocked with many kinds of. very fine indigenous trce.s, the wood of 
which is employed for building and repairing of vessels, as well as for many neces¬ 
sary purposes. 

“ The ordinary coffee, known in Europe by tire name of Bourbon coffee, is 
the only codec cultivated, upon an extensive plan, in the two islands; some 
of the inhabitants, through curiosity, cultivate two kinds of ’coffet, to which they 
give the name of Eden or Ouden, the berry of which is exceeding small, though 
it IS much superior to the other, and even to that of Moka; jMt the plant bears little, 
is very delicate, and subject to perish: I wished to f'v'rm a plantation of it, but could 
not succeed. There arc in the forests of the island, towards the quarter of Poudre- 
d'Qr, Maroon coffee plants, so called because they are indigenbus, and grow with¬ 
out care or cultivation; they arc common in the forests of the Isle of Bourbon, 
the bean is longer than that of the ordinary coffee; it is pointed at one of the 
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extremities, and appeared to me have as fine an odour as the cultivated cofllc, but 
of a more bitter flavour. 

“ In other pans of the island there is a fourth kind of coflce, which is not ge¬ 
nerally known. The plant is indi^'nous, and grows as high as the forest trees: 
its stem is slender, its leaves are long, broad, thick, of a dark green above, and 
somewhat paler beneath; the flowers grow in bunches at the extremity of the 
branches; tliey are white, and w'ithout smell, with five petals, and a white cup 
divided into five parts. The fruit, which in its early state is green, is round, but 
inclined to an oval, somewhat less than the cherry of the ordinary coffee; it whitens 
as it ripens, and becomes brown in drying; the pnlj), which is white, is doughy, and 
of a sweetish taste; it generally envelopes two very small hcmisphciic berries, which 
are covered with a brown pellieule,.having a tough coat; they arc grey, and some¬ 
what pointed at one of the extremities. I made several pc rsons taste it, who all found 
it of an agreeable flavour. My design was to form some plantations of it, on the 
presumption that cultivation, the open air, and the sun, would impregnate it with 
new and better cpialiiies; but circumstances having determined me to quit the 
colony, I did not execute my design. This kind of cofl'ec is to be met with in the 
environs of Palma, and even in the neighbourhood of the Reduit.* I think it supe¬ 
rior to that of Moka; and my opinion was confirmed by all who tasted it. 

“ It is usual, in the Isles of France and Bouibon, to dry the coflec cherry, and 
afterwards pound it, in order to take away the envcllopes of the bean, according 

to the method of the Arabs of Yemen.* 

* 

“ 1 caused a water-mill to be built upon my plantation, which turns one millstone 
over another that is immoveable. The cofl'ec in the shell falls of itself from the loft, 
which is above, between two millstones, and the ncccssaiy process is performed with¬ 
out the labour of .hands. Nothing more was t(j be done but to separate the berries 
by winnowing, and to take away iliosc that wcic spoiled or bruised.” 

The country-house of the Governor of Mauritius. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Conclusion.—Abstracts of Events that have happened at Mauritius, up to the 

Year iSoo. 

Since my father's correspondence with the islands came to a termination, I 
have been too much occupied with my own immediate concerns, to give a particular 
attention to the succeeding course of events connected with them, even when it was 
most in my power, during my residence at Paris: the Revolution soon followed, 
and the means of communication, as may well be imagined, in a great measure, if 
not altogether, failed me. The memoirs which I shall now present to my readers 
are the fruits of niy later collections and researches : they bring the history down 
to the time that is passing by us; and this Volume will, I trust, be, at length, found 
to contain every event and circumstance that is necessary to giv(i,the most perfect 
knowledge of the Isles of France and Bourbon. But before I resume the subject, 
it will not, r flatter myself, be considered as presumptuous in me, nor be altogether 
uninteresting to my readers, if I give a very brief account of the tranquil and exci.t- 
plary manner in which Baron Grant passed the latter years of his valuable life. 

Disinterested in all his proceedings, as he Was unassuming in his nature, he engaged 
in those pursuits, as a liberal occupation and ra|ional amusement, which so many 
others have followed to gratify their ambition, and feed their avarice. With the 
power of making a great fortune, he did not acquire, in the long progress of twenty 
years, the third part of what others have obtained in as many months. But he ful¬ 
filled his object, which was to remove himself far away froiij the misfortunes that 
had overwhelmed his family, with so many others, by the catastrophe of the famous 
Law, so well known throughout Europe. He,-therefore, wen^t in search of that tran¬ 
quillity, and of those resources which he had a right to exp^a, by joining his father’s 
brother, in the Isle of France; that uncle, whoj by too.much cbnfideiKe in others, 
and his own rigid integrity, had involved his brothers and nepl\ews in his own mis¬ 
fortunes;* he who invited my father to come and reside widi him, to. console and 

• I allude to those occasioned by the failure of Law, &c. 
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support his afflictions and disappointments, by affording him a quiet and secure 
asylum, as well as a share in that fortune which had been acquired by a part of wliat 
had been saved from their common ruin. 

The Baron Grant was content to enjoy these advantages, at the same time that 
he continued in the service of his country; for ilic sale of his propcity on quitting 
the Isle of France, produced only a few thousand peunds sterling; one half of 
which was taken from him on his passage to France. What he saved was employed 
by him to discharge the claims on tlic only estate which now remained of the ancient 
patrimony of his family.* 

On his departure horn France, being only of tk* second branch of his family, (a.s 
the head of the first lived as long as himself, and djfd, without issue, in the same 
year with him), and not being in possession of any estate, as his father was yet 
alive, he thought himself fortunate in obtaining one, such as it was, among the An¬ 
tipodes. At the same time his marriage with Mademoiselle de Grenville, in 1746, 
atiachcd him to it. But notwithstanding the loss which he sustained, and the mis- 
ffirtuncs that afflicted him in his residence in the Isle of France, and on his return 
to liuropc, he was di.sposed to forget them all, on arriving in his native country, 'and 
returning to his native home, after all the dangers which he had risked, and the 
troubles that he had suffered. 

Being at length settled on his own domain, he was truly sensible of the happiness 
that is to be found by living with persons who, by near relation and consanguinity, 
are formed to interest, in the tenderest manner, those minds which are susceptible of 
refined impressions. He accordingly occupied himself in the education of his chil¬ 
dren, as well as in cheering the age, and, as much as depended on him, in prolong¬ 
ing the life, of a most excellent mother, who died in his arms, at the very advanced 
age of ninety-two, twenty years after his return to France. 

But his attentions and regard were not confined to his domestic concerns and the 
care of his family. He had learned, in the office of J ustice of the Peace, which he 
had exercised in the Isle of Framce, how to conciliate the interests of men; and ne- 
cessity^ as welUas humanity, had induced him to acquire a knowledge of medicine; 
so tjiat he was equally qpfilified^to assist his tenants, his neighbours, and his friends, 
in their moral and physical infirmities j nor did he ever hesitate to employ these 
venerable fiyictions, or refuse the time and cxpence which they required of him. 

The estate of Vaox, in Normandy. 
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These are not the vain eulogiums or empty flattery of a son, anxious to consecrate 
the memory of his father; on the contrary, he feels himself restrained, by the modesty 
that becomes him, from rendering all the justice that is due to his virtues and emi¬ 
nent qualities, and which all who knew him were ever anxious to applaud and 
testify. . 

Having passed the latter years of his life in these useful, virtuous, and respectable- 
occupations, he resigned it, in religious confidence, to the Supreme Being, in the 
month of June, 1784, and in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

Abhlnut cf Ercntf, 'that have hal)pcved in the hie of rrcince, up to the 

Year 1800. 

The succour which Admiral SuflFrein had constantly received from the Isles of 
France and Bourbon, in repairing atid victualling the ships of his squadron during 
the whole course of the American war, had fixed the attention of the French govern¬ 
ment; and on the peace of 1783, they were seriously occupied about these islands. 
The languid state in which they had remained during the time they had been under 
the dominion and protection of the French East India Company, served as a lesson 
for the Ministers of France: they availed themselves of it in order to preserve them 
from falling into the same state, when, in 1784, they established a new East Kdia 
Company. 

These islands therefore enjoyed the advantage of receiving into tlreir ports, all the 
merchant ships of Franee, which were not allowed to proceed farther, on account of 
the riglits of,the Company, whilst they were Allowed the privilege of trading *3 all 
parts of India, China alone excepted. The Company were a|so engaged to furnish 
directly and annually to these islands the merchandize of,Europe necessary for their 
consumption. 

By this order of things the Isle of France became the ceptre of that commerce 
which several French merchants carried on in the Indies, by establishing their facto¬ 
ries in it, and the commerce of this colony accordingly became both active and 
of great extent. The population suddenly increased beyond its mean's df cultivatiqn, 
and the Isle of France became a commercial entrep&t,,isther than an,.agriculttaral 
colony. 

But the power which the governor and the Intendant of this colony enjoyed had 
been exercised in such an arbitrary manner, that several of its inhabitants became 
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anxious to fiee themselves from it j and die distance of the mothcr-counuy inneav d 
their impatience to know the events of tlic French revolution, which began in i7'c5i). 
The colony was then governed by Lieutcoant-gencral Conway. The Intcmlaui, 
M. Dupuy, formerly counsellor of the Cliaiclct at Paris, amiable in his manners, 
and possessing a superior capacity, succeeded, by Ins mild conduct and vigorous 
policy, to conciliate the confidence and friendship of the colony; M. dc Macnamara 
commanded the marines. In the last war he had gained, as he well deserved, the 
reputation of a brave and skilful officei, and was decidedly against the revoUnion. 

A vessel which sailed from Bourdcaux at the end of October, 1789, and arrived 
at the Isle of France at die end of [anuary following, brought the news of the great 
power the National Assembly had usurped to itself. Tlje captain of the vessel, officers, 
and ship’s crew wore the three-coloured cockade. On their landing with tliis revo¬ 
lutionary signal, and relating the late occurrences that had taken place in France, 
the flames of revolutionary conflagration instantly burst forth in all pans of the 
colony, and the cockade was very generally adopted. Some young men of the 
towm, wishing to avail themselves of this moment of efi'ervesccncc, posted up ad¬ 
vertisements in the streets, inviting all the cilixcm to form themselves into primary 
assemblies, after the example of those which had taken place in all the communes 
of France, in order to draw up memorials of demands and complaints. 

General Conway, the Governor, perceiving that the principles of the French 
revolution had infected the people, determined to oppose it by his authority. FIc 
accordingly sent some soldiers to arrest the young men who had posted up the ad¬ 
vertisement, and went to the IntendaAt’s house, to consult with him on^the occasion. 
But the people had Ijgcn collected in the square, and the young men whom the 
Governor-general had just caused to be arrested, happening to pass at that moment 
to prison, they were set at .liberty by the multitude, who went immediately to fte 
Intendant’s house, and compelled M.'Conway himself to accept of the national 
cockade. 

On the following d^iy the inhabitants of the town united in a primary assembly, 
after the example of France, and established the different constituted authorities, to 
whom they ponfided the in;erior government of the colony. 

.1790. M. de Macnamara, Commandant of the French marine in the Indian 
seas, arriving at the Isle of France during this state of perturbation, could not 
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conceal his aversion to their revolutionary proceedings. The soldiers of the 107th and 
108th regiments, who formed the garrison of the island, following the example of 
the army in France, had abandoned themselves to the cause of the revolutionists. 
M. dc Macnamara, howevei, thought it his duty to give an account of it to the 
minister of marine, but he was betrayed j a copy of his letter was sent to the barracks, 
and incited the soldiers to threaten him with their vengeance. The grenadiers 
therefore collected themselves in a body to go to the port, in order to seize upon 
all the boats and canoes dicy might find there, that they might go on board M. dc 
Macnamara’s ship. 

Being informed, however, of the preparations that were making to seize his per¬ 
son, he had made ready his caynon, but at the moment when the grenadiers presented 
themselves to mount on board, his sailors refused to defend him, and he was left to 
the discretion of these furious men, who conducted him on shore, and led him as 
their prisoner before die first constituted authority of the colony, then sitting in the 
church, and loudly demanded that he should be punished. 

The fermentation of the soldiers had risen to such a pitch, that it was not possible 
to appease it j so that the members of this constituted authority found it necessary 
to make M. de Macnamara undergo several interrogatories, and to send him to 
prison for his own security; with the hope that they should thereby appease the 
fury of the soldiers, who unfortunately resolved to conduct him thither. In his way 
to confinement, M. dc Macnamara passing before the door of a watchmaker of his 
acquaintance, conceived some hopes of escaping from the midst of these furious 
people, that escorted him. With this design* he, rushed in at the dpor, which was 
open, flattering himself that by using his pistols which he had in his pocket, he 
slmuld intimidate those that dared to follow him; but his threats only increased the 
r^e of die soldiers, who threw themselves in a crowd upon him and murdered him, 
giving to the Isle of France an horrible example, the remembrance of which still 
makes them shudder with indignation. The inhabitants were distressed and hu¬ 
miliated at seeing their country, till then unspotted with BfUy crime, stained with 
such a bloody outrage. It was, however, the onljv one that happened 'during the 
whole course of the revolution; whilst France itself and-all its other colonies have 
been inundated with the blood of so many victims to democratic injustice and 
barbarity. 
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1791. M. de Conway then resolved to set out for France, and was replaced in 
the interval by M. de Cossigny, who commanded at the Isle of I3ourbr)n. 

1792. M. de Malartic, named likewise by the King as Governor-general, arrivea 
at the Isle of France in June, 1792. The colonies were then governed by their 
_particular.Colonial Assemblies, whose decrees had the I'orcc of law, when they had 
received the sanction of the governor, who represented the state. 

He had, moreover, the command of the military force, and the regulation of the 
interior department. 

The Ifilcndant was charged with the administration of the finances. 

1793. When the news of the-power of the Jacobins in France w’as brought to 
this island, the Jacobin club was established, which was Called the Chaumiere. 

In "1794, the Chaumiere club soon rivalled the constituted authorities. The 
members of this club of the Isle of France forced M. de Malartic to grant them a 
sloop to convey one of their detachments of about one hundred men to the Isle of 
Bourbon, in order to arrest M. Duplessis Vigoureux, the Governor; M. Fayol, the 
Civil Commissary; and M. de St. Felix, formerly Commandant of the Marine, on 
the pretext that they conesponded with the English. They executed their design, and 
brought these three prisoners away on board the sloop. On their arrival at the Isle of 
h rance they were landed under an escort from this detachment, and were conducted 
to the Chaumiere. The president, who was formerly a police officer, said gravely to 
,'hem, "the people accuse you, and the people vVill judge you.” They were then 

conducted to the dungeon, where they wire fettered, and they remained there about 

* 

six months. . 

The Chaumiere, in the mean time, fixed up a guillotine in the public place, in 
expectation of making use of it against these victims of their suspicions. 

The Colonial Assembly, .better composed, succeeded in putting a stop to the 
elTervesccnce of the Jaoobins, by ordering that these prisoners should be judged only 
by a court martial, named by all the citizens of the colony, united in primary assem¬ 
blies, each in its own district. TIfi.s method occasioned a delay that gave them time 
to conceit together,' in order to contrive that the choice of 'membcrs of the commis¬ 
sion might fal> upon upright persons, and this design was crowned with success. 

At this moment an, account arrived of the decree abolishing slavciy in all the 
settlements of' the French Republic. This news, which so deeply interested the 
inhabitants of the colony, operated a great change in their opinion concerning the 
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revolution; and from that moment die Jacobins of the island were composed only 
of had men, who had no other object than to disturb the government. The inilitpry 
commission nominated for judging the prisoners, found no difficulty in dissolving 
itself^ by objecting to the mode of its institution. 

'I'hc news of the downfal of Robespieire, and of the Jacobin clubs in France, 
being then brought to the colony, the Colonial Assembly, already strong from the 
change that bad taken place in the public mind, freed itself from the yoke of the 
Chaumiere, by causing the different Jacobin Icadcr.s to be arrested, and shutting 
up the place of their meeting. The guillotine was taken away from the public 
square, and the prisoners were set at liberty without having undergone any trial, 
for which there were no solid grounds, in the general opinion of the colony. 

The principal Jacobins, to the number of thirty, who had been arrested, were 
immediately sent to France. 

1795. The information the colony had acquired respecting the decree that gave 
freedom to the Negroes, kept it in the greatest anxiety, on account of its attachment 
to France, as well as the certainty of the mi.sfonunes which such a measure would 
occasion, the moment it was put in execution. The events of St. Domingo pre¬ 
sented a most frightful picture of the consequences resulting from it. 

The planters, who arc the greatest proprietors of Negroes, were alarmed at ilieii 
situation, as they well knew that their existence was but prccatious while the decree 
remained disannulled; and perhaps they entertained the opinion that they should*.; 
be happier if they belonged to a governmeitt that would protect their property. But 
they whose fortune depended upon coramerccj and who had already formed to them¬ 
selves exterior resources, as well as those who in time expected to form them, pre¬ 
served a passive attachment to FTancc; wishing, however, to retard as much as 
possible, but without compromising themselves in the butsiness, the execution of this 
decree, if an official order should arrive to that effect, and pasticularly if it were sup¬ 
ported by a. power adequate to that object. 

1796. Such was the state of opinions when, pfi the iStlj of July, a squadron of 
four frigates, under the command of Vice-Admire^ Serctfy, presented itself, having 
on board two agents of the Directory, named Baco and Burncl, sent out to take 
upon them the government of the colony. It being the Deca 4 * almost all the naer- 
chants of th? town, according to custom, were gone to their country-houses, as well" 


What the French, now, term Holiday. 
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as several members of ilic Colonial Asscml>ly. However, on a signal I'clng given 
from the mouniaiiis, announcing tiie aiiival ol tins French .squadron, thev ail h.i.;;- 
cned to the poit; but although some gencral mcasurcs had bein taken to pn-.c'in 
the entrance of any one into the colony, without the jrrnnission of the Coh'nial 
Assembly, the division of Admiral Scrccy W'a.s aheadv anchored at the mouth of the 
harbour; and the agents, drc.sscd in their dircctoiial co.stumc, had left the ship, fol- 
kiwed by a company of grenadiers, belonging to the tran.spori troop.s which they had 
on board, who were commanded by General Magalon. 

The officer commanding the pinnace of the harbour remonstrated in vain with 
the agents against their landing, until they had received permission from the Colo¬ 
nial Assembly, subscribed by the Governor-general.* 

No force being prc[)arcd to oppose the landing of the agents, ilicy received 
no interruption, and the people, having assembled in crowds to meet them, flatter¬ 
ing themselves that they brought orders favourable to the colony, they were con¬ 
ducted, with all possible respect and ceremony, to the Colonial Assembly, which had 
assembled in haste at the usual place of their session. 

Being admitted a.s agents of the directory, their speeches on the occa.sion were mast 
flatlet ing for the colony, as they announced that they were charged with a commission 
from the Directory, which had no other object than the real happiness and prosperity 
of the colony. They were accordingly received in the most respectful manner. 
However one of the members of the Assembly, more courageous, and po.ssessing 
more forethought than tlie rest, demanded if there was not also a commission 
named to receive from the agents,the orders and instructions with which they were 
charged, and to give an account of them to the Assembly. 

This question was evaded by the agents, who that very evening were installed in 
the government-house. 

On the following day, 19th July, they reviewed the two regiments, the 107th and 
108th, which formed the old garrison, and caused the battalion, of about eight hun¬ 
dred men, and two companies of artillery, which they had brought with them, to be 
landed. At the review Ihcy flattered the soldiers, and seemed to blame the colony, 
on account .of their receiving their pay in paper. Their discourse soon spread 
abroad, and began to confirm the fears of those who were alarmed at the arrival 
of persons, who, by their great powers, became the arbiters of tlicir fate: they 
had, indeed, been already struck by the evasion of the agents to produce their 
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insinictions; nor vas it long before they were cunlirracd in these seiuinients, a-; 
iiie agents, thinking tlicinsclves fixed in their situation, sought for a pretext ti» 
iiuiiiri! with llic Governor Makirtic, and even went so far as to threaten to have 
liim liangcd. They were likcwi.,e .so iiniirutlcnt as to incn.ice, in the same inannei, 
M. ties Ciozilles, the nieinhes of ih.c Colonial Assembly, who had demanded that 
their in.striictions should be laid before them. 

July 20th. The agents reviewed the national guard of the port, and were 
asloni.shed to find it aliout four thousand strong. In short, they were received 
with an appearance of mistru.si, which became general. These fcai.s were coin- 
mtmirated to the inhabitants of the interior part.s, who, having conferred tugetlier, 
came armed to the town. 

During the.sc two days the Colonial Assembly, particularly charged with the 
safelv of the colony, had established a committee of nine mcmbcr.s, to corrc.s[)onii 
with the agents, and endeavour to obtain some information of their future inten¬ 
tions. 

The silence, in which they per.sistcd, no longer left any doubt of ilitir de.sign of 
ptittiiig into execution the decree alxilishing all slavery in the f’rcncii cok.'!he.s. 
The-inhabitants therefore, being convinced of the imminent danger which tiiicatcncd 
thetn, were inllucnced by one common determination to engage in tlic di.snnssion 
of the agents; but as it was apprehended that the troop,s might sujipo-.t ih(n),twcnt) 
young Creoles devoted themselves to the welfare of the colony, and vowed the dcatii 
of these instrunients of rcpublicair de.spotism'; 

In this moining, of the 2i.st of July, almost all .the inhabitants of the colony were 
assembled on the public place at the door of the government-iiouse, wdieic the 
agents continued to reside, although informed of the danger which threatened them. 

The Governor-general Malartic was taken from his government, and carried m 
triumph to the Colonial Assembly. The agent's then ordered General Magalon, 
wdio came with them, to cause the troops to take arms against the inhabitants: this 
Older the general cxcu.sed himself from obeying, Jty declaring that as he was under 
the command ol General Malartic, he could rccei\|: none'which hall not his signa¬ 
ture affixed to them. The agents in vain mformed him tihat they depased General 
Malartic, and appointed him as his successor. 

In the mean while .some young Creoles entered the governmcnt-liousc, by the win¬ 
dows, and announced to the agents thai, being charged with orders thafbrought on 
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tlic de.slructlon ol tlie colony, they deserved death; at (he same rnomem one of the 
agents nartowly escaped being killed.by the discharge ofa pistol, and t’nc ollvn was 
preserved by tlic Comnu.ssioncr.s ol the Colonial Asscnibl)', h.o at iliat instant v eic 
treating with them. 

'Ihe inhabitants, inlornicd ol this event, and seeing the soldiers remain tiniel in 
their quarters, contented themselve.s with in.sisling on the iunnedialc re-cndiarUalion 
of die agent.s, a requisition to which the inrinbers of the conunisMon acceded: and, 
having persuaded the agents to .submit, thej’ accompanied them in person, in oi lei 
to preserve them Ironi die general indignation: and, in ibis manner, conducted ibem 
on board a .sloop, which bad been just ordered to receive and take them to die 
Phillippinc islands. Tins destination bad, wiihoni doubt, been prefened, as being 
one ot the most remote places from France. Tliis order had been obtained by the 
Colonial Assembly from General Malarlic, wlio, duiing the whole of this tuninlt, 
vs'as present with them. 

The .sloop, I.e Moincau, having, in twelve liours, received all the iiecesstny stoic.- 
for it.s voyage, got under sail for its destination; but, on the morrow of their de- 
pariine, liaving dressed themselves in their direetoiial costume, they harangued the 
crev.', and soon induced them to mutiny against the captain, and consent to return 
to France, after having put in at Madagascar, to take in the stores necessary lor :o 
long a voyage. 

The colony, thus freed from the pr-csence of the ngtuts, guve thein.selvcs up to 
transports of gratitude towards die military chiefs and troops who had relused to shed 
blood. Every one eagerly contributed voluntaiy gifts in lavonr ol the soldiers, and 
good order was re-establi.slied under die administration of die constituted autlio’ 
titles. An advice was sent immediately to France, with an address of the Colonial 
Assembly, a.s well to the two Councils as to the Directory, giving an account of the 
dismissal of its agpnts, and representing it in a manner, as may be supposed, the 
most favourable to themselves. 

The imminent dangers to^which every one had been exposed, from the sudden 
emancipation of the staves, vfith which they had been threatened, had, in a moment, 
rallied every one, as it were, to the common standard, and produced this union ol the 
• whole colony, for, the immediate dismissal of it.s agent.s. Every one congratulated 
himself on such an happy event, and entertainments were given on the occasion 
throughout the colony. 
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“ But in a very short time a difference of interest rekindled discord, and some 
C'vil spirits, always active in fomenting mischief, conceived the hopes, by means of 
the soldiers in the gairison, of renewing the public disorder. The soldiers, to whom 
the colony continually gave proofs of its gratitude, in order to maintain peace, abused 
the kindness with which they were ticated, and having given themselves tip to licen- 
tiousness with the Negro women, formed a plan of freeing them from the servitude 
which retained them with their masters, by proclaiming their freedom. 

1797. The Colonial Assembly, who watched without ceasing for the preservation 
of the island, being informed of the fresh dangers with which it was threatened, 
succeeded in obtaining from the Governor-general MaJaviic an order for sending 
to Batavia all the soldiers who_ came with the agents, under the division ol Vice 
.'Vdmiial Serccy, which was executed towards the end of the year 1797, on pretext 
of assisting a colony; in alliance with them, and which was threatened by the 
common enemy. 

1798. This is the epoch when two ambassadors from Tippoo Sultaun arrived 
at the Isle ol France. The following is a copy of the proclamation, published on 
this occasion by the Governor-general Count de Malartic. 


MALARTIC’S PROCLAMATION. 

LlBl-RTY. E(jrAl.ITY. 

THE IRENCH REPUHLIC, ONE AND I N D I V I S IJJ L E. 

PROCLAMATION, 

By Anne Joseph Hyppolite Malartic, Commander in Chief and Governor-general 
of the Isles of France and of Rhtnion* and of all the French Establishments to 
the Eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Citizens, 

Having for several years known your zeal and at'achmeri to the interests and 
the glory of our Republic, we are very anxious, and leel it a duty, to make you 
acquainted with all the propositions which have been made to us by Tippoo Sul¬ 
taun, who has sent two ambassadors to us. 

» A particular expression employed by the republicans, meaning of the Isle of Bourbon. 
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This prince has wiiticii particular letters to the Colonial Assembly, as well as 
to all the generals employed under this govei nrncntj and has addressed a packet 
to us for the E'ceciuivc Diicctorv. 

1. He desires to form an offensive and defensive alliance with the French, and 
proposes to inannain, at his charge, as long as the war shall last in India, the troops 
which may be sent to him. 

2. He promises to furnish every necessary for carrying on the war, wine and 
brandy excepted, with which he is wholly unprovided. 

3. lie declares, that he has made evert preparation to receive the succours which 
maybe sent 10 him, and that, on the arrival of iljp troop;;, the commanders and 
ofheers will lind cveiy thing necessary lor engaging jn a w'ar, to which Europeans 
are hut little accustomed. 

4. In a word, he only wails the moment when the French shall come to his 
assisttmcc, to declare war against the English, whom he ardently desires to expel 
from Itidia. 

As it is impossible for us to reduce the number of the loylh and 108th regiments, 
and of the regular guard of the port of Fratirnilc* on account of the succours w’hich 
we have furtiishcd to our allies, the Dutch, w-e invite the citizens, who may be dis* 
po.scd to enter as volunteers, to enrol themselves in their respective municipalities, 
and to serve under the banners of Tippoo. 

This prince desires also to be assisted by the free citizens of colour: wc there¬ 
fore invite all such who are willing to rferve under hi.s- flag, to cniol themselves. 

Wc can assure all the citizens who shall enrol themselves, that Tippoo will allow 
them an advantageous rate of pay, the terms of which will be fixed with his ambas¬ 
sadors, who will further engage, in the name of their sovereign, that all Frenchmen, 
who may enter into his armies, shall never be deiamed after they have expressed a 
wish to return to their own countVy. 

Done at Port North-west, the joih of January, 1798. 

(Signed) MALARTIC. 


Meaning the Port Bourbon of Mauritius, 
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Mahrrtic’s Letters to Tippoo Siiltaun’s Ambassadors, 


Isle of France, the 27th of February, 1798, 6th Year of the Republic. 

GLN'Tj,EMEK', 

I am too sincere in my nature to suffer you to remain ignorant of the great dissa¬ 
tisfaction which your letter of this morning has given me. Your Sultaun deputed 
you to solicit our aid on such conditions as we might deem just, and not on* those 
which you now prescribe to us. 

The demands which I have proposed to you, within these few days past, were 
framed by General Dagincoimt, who is particularly known to your Sultaun, undei 
whose orders he served when a captain of grenadiers in the battalion of the regiment 
of the Isle of France, which made a campaign during the last war, under the Bahau- 
dar and Tippoo Sultaun; I therefore persist in demanding, for all the oflicers and 
volunteers, the pay and provisions stipulated in the last statement which 1 transmiued 
to you. 

The pay which was granted ten years ago, cannot be made a rule for the pay 
which ought to be given now. 

Those who at that period received 150 rupees per month, now demand 600. 

As you do not choose to .take surgeons; you shall not have them; but yoiu 
master will not be satisfied with your conduct on this article. 

The officers and volunteers who arc to accompany you, shall not make a journey 
of 500 leagues to ascertain w'hat j)ay Tippoo Sultaun may choose to fix for them. 
I shall order them not to disembark, until Tippoo Sultaun shall have satisfied them 
that he will allow the pay and provisions which I propose to him. 

We have not sought you, you came to solicit our aid: you ought, therefore, to 
submit to the conditions which I propose to you: they are juk and reasonable. 

Salutation and fraternitjf. 

(Signed) MALARTIC, 

Governor-General. 


(A true translation) 


G. G. KEBLE, French translator. 
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N.nrative of the Proceedings of Tippoo Sultann’s Ambassadors. 

The foUoii'ing Circumstances -were taken down, as dictated Ay Ripaiid, on board the 

Vessel, on the zy/A of Zau'kree, 1225, oj Mabommed, unsivcring to the i^th of 

December, 1797. 

It has been oidcred by the sacred Presence, that (we) must btinj; thirty iliousand 
horse and forty thousand infantry, one hundred guns and moitars, witli their cquip- 
men|j|Bnd artillery men, to join tlic French force. Provisions, carriage, convey¬ 
ance, and military stores, shall be furnished by the Khoodadaud Sirkar. This article 
was not brought forward. 

That we .should forward as great a number of Europeans as we can, together with 
twenty or thirty thousand men of colour, who know their exercise well, and com¬ 
manded by experienced officers. 

That the generals who may be .sent on the part of the French be masters of their 
profession, such as General Magalon: and as our king is better versed in the 
systems of India, the French Generals must consult with him, and carry on opera¬ 
tions against-the enemy, in concert with him. 

"Whaicvcr may be taken in this war from the enemies of our king and the re¬ 
public, such as towns, forts, factories, dlcct.s, ship.s and vc.sscls, mohey, &c. or 
whatever cash or treasure be taken from natioms in .subjection to them; all these 
must be divided into two equal parts, one half for our king, and the other for the 
republic; excepting ihe couiiiry.of the Khoodadaud Sirkar, which the Englrsh for¬ 
merly wrested by force of arms; .such country will be retained by the Sirkar, and 
the Frcnch are to have no .share in it. 

Should the French republic be de.sirous of making peace with the English, they 
are not to concludeisuch peace without our king being comprehended therein; be- 
cau.se, after the treaty of alliance, the enemies of the republic will be still the ene¬ 
mies of our king, atxl it would be inconsistent with friendship and justice not to 
include him in the peace. 

Should any one in the*'service of the Khoodadaud Sirkar enter the French camp, 
and commit any outrage, let him be apprehended and sent to the Presence, in order 
that he may be punished according to the forms of the Khoodadaud Sirkar; and, 
in the sam’e maimer, should any otic of the French army enter the camp of our king, 
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and be guilty of any outrage and irregularity, he shall be immediately apprehended, 
and sent to the general of die French army, in order that he may punish him agree¬ 
ably to his own customs. This article was not brought forward. 

Should these propositions be approved by the republic, we request the leaders of 
the mother-republic to transmit speedy intelligence thereof to our king, by a small 
vessel, in order that his highness, in person, may set on foot a formidable and 
victorious army, to meet that of the French in the neighbourhood of Mirjaun, which 
place is near to Goa. Oh, French nation ! widi a view to the mutual interests of 
the parties, our king intended to send several letters under his august seal an(Jj|jpna- 
ture, with four sirdars of high rank, for the purpose of negotiating, in a ship belong¬ 
ing to the .Khoodadaud Sirkar^to the chiefs olThc mother-countrv: but the appre¬ 
hensions of the enemy, and the unfavourablcness of the season, prevented this 
design from being put in execution. A standard of the republic was, however, 
quickly prepared, and set up in the camp of Tally; which his majesty caused to be 
saluted with three thousand guns. * 

Ripaud and Mons. de Bay can bear testimony to this fact: and whereas our 
king has declared, that he will thus support the standard of the republic : O French 
nation! if ye will bi'jt consent to these propositions, you need not hereafter fear 
your enemies. Turn your thoughts only to the protection of your island, for our 
king will keep the English so employed and erabarassed, that they will be unable 
to turn their attention towards you. Further, Zemauti Shah, king of the Afghauns, 
and the greater part of the Indian powers, are united with our king for this pur- 
.pose, and will not cease until they shall have driken the English out of India. 

O Protector !t 

Supporter of the world—Health! 


• Here follow the names cf various implements of war, probably meaning ordnance, muskets, 
and rockets; but the usual appellations being changed according to Tippoo SuJtaun’s system, it 
is not known what species are here designated. This alludes t(jj the certmony of consecrating the 
national flag, of which a detailed account is given in the journal of the sittings of a JaMbin club, 
which had been established at Seringapatam, under the auspices of M. Ripaud. This curious 
paper, in which the Sultaun is styled le Citoyen Tippoo, was found in the palace at Seringapatam. 
• f An invocation to the Deity. 
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'i lie particiilai'i of our inocccdiiv.'^';, fi 1)111 oui fiiei Icmmii!!; [emiuil-iihaud. uiui! 
our arrival at the poit of ('owriaiil, Maii;4aluic, iii the Khoodatjatid Siik.u, ,ul ,0. 
follow : 

Oil SiiiKl.iy, the 1 pill of Zaukri c, (lie fiiiih o| M.iiionu’Kil i .ylh IF- 

eeinhcr, lyuy'i, ivt embaikcl /("//>,;?')/* uei a ewui. it ;hi liela)' of .1 liai' 01 iwu lu 
adiustiug tile eijuipmciits of the ve'Mi, \c. On tin iQlh, v.c weightd .uiclu'i. 
Alier pioeceding live 01 xi\ cos.s ' oui lo se.i, .leeiiiiip,lined l)\' seteial 

pt'iwoii.t, ciiiiK' io us 111 .1 \crv disouls’iK ui.iiuiei, desiiiiig us to sluu ihein the 
ielieis wliith had hccii cnlnisted m tis lor the Smlais. <.i c hieK, ji Mmu I'lu.-.. 

■1 ol):,ei\ed. ih.i: oiii ouleis Iroiii the Ihe-eure wao'. not to oji.o tin- dispatehes 
tllilil oui ai 1 1\,il iheie", and lhat 11 wa^ lloi I'toiiuijig ui liiui, I'.iio had liul the 
hiuiuldiioii o! ilu pieseiii expeili!lou, ami was ari|u,uiilei! wadi all 1 ircuiiisianci's, 
to lake MK h a Uep. Hut our ]\'i'iiasioiis weie ol 110 .oail , lor ha look lliedis- 
jiaii lu s li0111 Us hi loice, and, teaiiug open the h'ailu m : u\elope, wanted to open 
the hbrr, /e/o ' also; wt lolJ huu lhai he wouiil he tlisoraced, ami his uiipioper 
proeeediiigs exposed to his wliule nation ; atlding^ ihai u was liieldy uiiheroniing 
111 him lo he gnihy <>1 sueh tieaeheis and miseomJuel , ihal until our aniial ai 
A/mov/tHS, we rc.speeted these /i'he'.‘s/,//’< as OUI lues, and that we would saenhee 
il.cm in our ciidcavouis to delivei these Wa 'r.ij/is as we had hecii diree'led h\ the 
I’rcseiiee, Upon this, he restored them to us. The ni \t dat he came to us, and 
desiied that w'c wotild make ovt > le' him tlie monev which had lieeu given lo its by 
the I’re.seiKC. for him and his ]■ ix'iiiii assoeiales, othirwise, said he, 1 will go to 
Vml’u’fi (meaning. ]'eiha[)s. leiw^uds Ik.imbav 1, and other parts, lor |ilaudei, and w ill 

• Rip.uui, ulu) c<tiHniainlt'<! .1 KitjuIi j'iivmJtlt, w.is. I>\ wiu'ss oj vst-'alhi'i, d ut j)Ui into 

Mciiigaloit;. Ill llie laUcr part (*1 {-.ijC. iic 3 Na iIki'. aj>|>rcheiuli.Tl, st at la Sciand 
((intiiicd. Kip.iud (wlio is a viidcnt ,K}Mihlieaii); iiucn'‘g:ui si I'v ‘J ippoo .^nltaiin wiih 

ftsjkt f to tlie dispodlioa and al>illt) ut ilic !'n.Tu!> 10 ch-optiau in .inatt.uk a!;.iinil ilu Rin',- 
likh C^nnjiany's jiosst ssioiis, tTuiniragfd tlic Sult.iun locxp'.ct a pouiilni to ft]-’. Mtion ; and to 
cflVcf his dcliviTv, niagmhcd tbn rKwiirccs of In;', .'ituioii, .iinl inducid tlit Sulituin lo \ \ 

tliar a vciy coiisidcKiblc iortc w.is lyitady asscinldni a' the Isle uf J'laiu', .ind o.d; iv.titnd In’ 
Miiiuiioiis. 'J'jppoo theuToK^utained Rij)aud a'- a \ackctl, ..nd tin Inin ^^jfh Iw anib.i oadurs lo 
M:Uu iflus. 

1 loS'i is usually reckoned equal tc) about two luiic, I'aigliili. 

Klicuetalr. are^tht bag', or cases ol tissue, or silk, in nluch 1< tn i- .:cldics.Tfi t-- ptr..'>n t>: 
rank air in.uailv omdosed 
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coast it for live or six months. Wc answered, “ You know very well, that the money 
whicli his liighness assigned for our expcnces was entrusted to us in your presence, 
by Sliaik Ahinud, Mullik-oo-I'oojar; it is, therefore, very unbecoming in you to 
make this request.’’ 

Refuge of the World, health! He assigned for our accommodation the part of the 
vessel appropriated to the Lascars, without any place for us to sleep or sit down; and 
our inconveniences increased daily: at last wc dc.sired Ripaud to allot some place 
for us to remain in until our arrival at the Mauritius; upon which he gave us a 
small doucy (boat), winch was on the vessel, to sleep and eat in, until our arrival at 
the Island. From the day of our leaving Mangalore, until our arrival at Mauritius, 
he gave us no moie water than he allowed to the Lascars, which only sulheed for 
drinking, and was not enough for cooking. In the course of the voyage, he look 
two vessels; when takitig the cargo out, he released them. Alter ten or twelve days 
we steered directly (or the Mauritius.—Ripaud sent a message to me,* propo.sing 
to recite to us the commands which your highness had entrusted to hitn, respect¬ 
ing the negotiations with the sirdars of the Mauritius; that we should take a tratis- 
lation of them, ami make our representations accordingly, at the island. Wc 
replied, that the Shaik Ahinud, Mullik-oo-Toojar, had communicated to us in his 
(Ripaud’s) presence, orders to this eflect, that whatever he (Ripaud) .should dictate 
to us, or tell us, wc should make our representations accordingly to the sirdars 
above-mentioned, through the medium of Monsieur de Bay. Ripaud brought 
several paper.s to us, and dictating to de Bay,*caused him to write .several articles; 
which being done, he .said, that they were in conformity to the orders of the 
Presence, and desired that we would regulate our negotiations by them. It is 
impossible to describe the distress wc suffered from the rain and the motion of 
the waves. However, by the favour of God, and your majesty’s auspices, we 
survived, a d on Thursday the 3d of the month Rawzee (rjth January, 1798), 
being arrived within two coss 01 the Mauritius, a pilot came oB' in a boat to learn 
the circumstances of the ship. He came on board, .iWd Ripaud received him with a 
great deal of cordiality ; he told him that we were imba.ssaSors sent by your high¬ 
ness to the sirdars of the Mauritius, and desired that hevould send seme one on 
shore to give the proper notification. The pilot immediately sent a Lascar, with a 

• The vskecis arc dcsignattd, throughout this paper, by the ttrni ghoolaum, or slaves. Here 
the word is in the singular number, and is, perhaps, intended to apply to the writer only. 
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verbal mc.ssage, to tlic general: and in two or three limns* aFicr, a physuian came 
to a.sccrtain the people’s health on board the ship; he accordingl)- .sent for all v.bo 
were on board, and inejuired into the state ol'every man’s hcaUh : he then came 
up to us, and made a salam, or obeisance, and told us. that be wmitd immediately 
send notice to the general, of our arrival: we de.sired him to allot .some ])lace foi 
our accommodation on shore, and enable us to discmbaik, adding, that in a day oi 
two after, wc wouhl cuinincncc out iiiteiviews with the sirdars; re<iae:,tiug that out- 
arrival might not be made known. 

The ])hysirian. after remaining an hour, teuirtied to the sinlar.s, and befoie 
two hours had ehiytscd, sent four per.soiis of rank wiilt a verba! mcs.sage, stating, 
that he wa.s extremely happy at our arrival, and wyuld .send for us the next day ; 
we replied, by requesting that he would .send for us clandestinely, so that it should 
be known to no one; they replied, that thev would make their report to the gene¬ 
ral, and act agreeably to .such orders as he might give. I'liey then departed. In 
the mean lime, Ripaud carried the ship near laud, and dropping anchor in the 
mouth of the river, iiiimediaiely w>ent to the general. At twelve o’clock at night 
be came on board again, and told us that he had repre.sented every thing to the 
general: but before his return, five or six sirdars, and two aides-de-camp of Ge¬ 
neral Malartic, came to us on board the vessel, and told us that they niusl con¬ 
form to the custom of their nation, and that if they did not rece ive your higltncss’.s' 
atnbas.sadors with due re.spect and attention, they would be censured from home. 
Wc u.scd every argument in our power to dissuade them from that intention, but 
to no purpose. The next day, the'soldiers were drawn up in two lines, from the 
bank of the river to General Malartic’s hoti.se, by liis paiticular directions. He 
also -sent several officers in his own boat to meet us, and conduct us to his house; 
accordingly wc went on shore in the boat, and immediately on our landing, near a 
bundled and fifty gt^ris were firetf; and wc were conducted, with the utmost degree 
of respect, to the sirdars. When W’e arrived at General Malanic's house, the general 
him.self, General Sergey, the rnembers of the council, t and other sirdars, met us at 
the door of the house. * The g|"neral .seated us on chairs at his right hand. Wc pre¬ 
sented your highnes.s’s caiitpliments to all the sirdar.s, and told them, that the object 

• The hours in this’ paper must be understood to mean the Hindost.iny ghurrv, consisting of 

♦ 

about 23 or 24 inuwtes. 

4 The Colonial Assembly. 

I 3 Z. 2 
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of our coming was to iiu]uirc tificr tlic health of your majesty's friettds, as no news 
o( them li;u! rearhed the I’rcsciicc for several years, and therefore your majesty had 
deputed us to all the sirdars, that we might ascertain and return with an account of 
the welfare of your majesty’s (rietids. I then took the hhereetahs, containing your 
majesty’s letters, in my hands, rose from my scat, and addressing the sirdars, told 
them that they must take the royal letters with respect. Upon this. General Malarlic 
arose, and taking off his hat, received the letters from my hands. In the same man¬ 
ner General Scrcey rose from his place, and came up to me, and then I delivered 
to him his letter also. General Magalon was not then present, hut General Malattic 
told us, that if we woidd deliver ttr him your highness’s letter to General Magalon, 
he would take care to convey itfo that oflicer, and obtain his receipt for it: we accord¬ 
ingly delivered the august letter into the hands of General Malartic. When I after¬ 
wards inquired vtho was the president of the council; Malartic dcsiretl Monsieur ties 
Gonihres to rise and take the letters. At the time of our landing, we desired Ri|)aud 
to accompany us, which, however, he did not; but, in about one hour after our ar¬ 
rival, he came to the assemhly, and holding his hat tinder his arm, stood at a distance. 
We told General Malartic that Monsieur de Hay had been scut from the Presence 
to be the interpreter between him and us, in ativ ncgociatioiis which might take place 
between us; in consequence of which, he called dc Hay, and observed to him, 
that in your highness’s letter Yoosuf-.Mli was mentioned, as the pcison deputed, 
whereas our names were Ilusscin-Alli and Shaik-lbrahim, and desired to know the 
reason of this. This being explained to us In de Hav, I answered, that Mcer- 
Yoosiif-Alli had been originally appointed, hul b^ing alllictcd with illness, he had 
been set aside, and your highness bad deputed us instead. We then told General 
Malartic that we bad several points of a secret nature to communicate to him, and 
iheiefore if he would send for us in private, we would unfold to him what 
your highness had directed. General Malarlic a'nswcred, “ J^t three o’clock we 
will visit 5’ou at your place of residencewc then took our iea\e. General Ma¬ 
lartic provided us both with p/alaiiquins, and dircctg^ die bear,crs to remain with us 
as long as wc continued on the island, and he gave i.s a gaftlen close to the city to 
reside in. At three o’clock all the sirdars came to visit.ns; we accordingly went 
to meet them as far as the garden gate, and conducted them into the house with 
all due ceremony and respect. We seated them on chairs, and addressed them to 
this effect I “ The object of our king, in desiring to form an allianco with the 
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“ French republic, is lo crush our already half-expiring enemy;—what do you wait 
“ for:' His majesty is ready to afford you succours; shew yourselves, therefore, iu 
“ India. The unbounded violence and oppression of the F.nglish have rendered all 
“ the princes of India their enemies ; they arc enfeebled on every side, and from the 
“ great I'Xtent of territory, which they have acquired by artifice, they arc dispersed 
“ in all quarters. Look upon the present time as a most loitnnate opportunity ; send a 
“ large army, and an extensive train of artillery, to the assistance of our sovereign, and 
“ after chastising our mutual enemies, drive them out of India, riic English 
" trcuihle at the very name of tiur sovereign and of the French, and will not be 
“ able to tvithstand Ins power, when it is stipjiortcd !))• the aid ol the French repuh- 
‘‘ lie, but will be defeated in every quarter. It is well known to the republic, that 

but!, his late in jesiy, and our pie.scnt sovereign, have at all times been the friends 
“ <ind wiTi-wishcis of the French nation; have always sotight their assistance and sup- 
“ port, and matlc common cause in the wars against their enemies. Fhe wish of 
“ of our .sovereign is this, that, by affording assistance to the republic, the French 
“ name may become as honoured and exalted in India, as it is through F.uro[)e and 
“ among the Mussulmen.” 

'i'hc sirdars asked, if an auxiliary force should be furni.shed from Europe, woiiki 
vour higbne.'s supply them with provisions, military .stores, conveyance, and carriage? 
We answered, that from the day of the landing of the French army in India, your 
highness wtnild supply them with provisions; that is to say, rice, meat of every kind, 
and ghee (excepting, however, F'.uropchn liquors), military stores, conveyance, and 
carriage. 'I'hcy then told tus, ih^t, fiir the purpose of procuring a large militart 
force, they would fit out two ships of war, which should be tlispatchcd to France, wiih 
letters from themselves, together with vour highness's Iciicrs addressed to them, which 
would be given in charge to two conlideiuial [lersons ol rank ; and thev desiied that 
we would give them ;; meinorandti'm of the provisions and carriage which we had 
promised them, in order that they might forward it to Europe, and speedily obtain 
the military succours required.i,We replied, that we would the next day furnish 
them with the account tl’ey requested. They then rose and went home. In the 

morning they sent the prinaipal aid-de-p-'inp and* --, Dewaigi to us; who .said, 

that General Malartiq sent his complimeiiis, and desired him to meniion, that he and 
the other three sirdars were about to write letters to the government in Europe, and 

• It does not appear who the other was. t SiipcriiUcnd.iiitof the Huaucc, or revenue. 
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therefore he requested tliat we would furnish him with die memorandum which wc 
had promised, with respect to provisions and carriage. Having accordingly drawn 
up a memorandum with regard to provisions and carriage, we sent it by Mons. de 
Bay to General Malartic. Cherisher of the World, health!—These four sirdars 
have each written separate letters, to procure a large force for the assistance of the 

Sirkar; and have deputed two confidential persons, one Mons.-,* the principal 

aid-de-camp, the other Mons. Magon, a captain, in order to represent the excess ol 
vour higlmcss’s friendship and attachment, and charged with, your highness’s letters 
addre.ssed to (icncra! Malartic, &c. 

Accordingly, on the yth of Rauzec, 1225, of the birth of Mahommed, (23d of 
january, 1798), they were dispatched to F.uropc, on two shi[)s of war, w?th the ut¬ 
most caution. After two or three days, with a view to strengthen the foundations 
of friendship and attachment, we caused a paper to be drawn up by Monsieur de 
Bay, to the following purpose, and sent it to General Malartic; viz. that, in tirdcr 
to cement the basis of friendship and alliance, it was necessary that both parties should 
bind themselves by oaths, in order that the system of harmony and friendship, sub- 
•sisting between your majesty and the French nation, might be confirmed, and while 
the moon should keep its course, this alliance should remain unimpaired and unvio- 
latcd. General Malartic icturncd for answer, that the ratification of the alliance by 
oath depended upon the government in Europe; that the friciubhip between the 
Khoodadatid Sirkar and the French nation was fully establi.shed; that there would 
never be any diminution of that friendship and union, as long as the moon retained 
Iter course; that the enemies of their state were the enemies of the French nation; 
that your highness would .soon have an opportunity of seeing what the devotion and 
friendship of the French nation would effect, with the view of crushing the enemy; 
and that he was from his heart the devoted .servant of your sirkar. 

Refuge of the World! In consequence of the Severity of a ?ea voyage, and unfa- 
vourablencss of the climate, I was so much indisposed, that General Malartic’s Dewan 
remarked it, and told the general that I was extremelv|'.ll; in consequence of that infor¬ 
mation, he immediately .sent two of the first physicians to attend me, with a message, 
that on the next day, at three o’clock, he would come hir5y.self to visit me. The fol¬ 
lowing day General Malartic came accordingly, and after making inquiries respecting 
my health, he said, that Ripaud had made an erroneous representation to your highness, 
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which occasioned us to be deputed, that liad we arrive d four montlis before, he could 
have sent us back with one thousand Etiropcans, until the arrival of the army from 
Europe, but that those troops had now been dispatched to Batavia, to the assistance 
of the Dutch. Still, however, he would manifest bis devotion in tb#bcst manner he 
could, and that he would not send us away empty-handed. Me then asked in what 
places your highness had factories established, and what was the practice of the sirkar 
with respect to the establishment of factories i* and desired us to send a memorandum 
upon the subject, d'he tiext day we caused dc Bay to draw up a reply, to the fol¬ 
lowing effect, which we sent to General Malartic; viz. “ That your highness had 
“ established factories at Muscat, at Kuicb, at Bussora, and in other principal cities; 
“ that two conlidcniial persons were kept at each factory to buy and sell; and that if 
“ he were willing that a factory, on the part of your highness, should be established 
“ at the Mauiitius, we could represent it to your highness, and that if you approved, 
“ a factory should he established accordingly.” Some days after. General Malartic 
sent for us, and told us, that he readily agreed to the establishment of the sirkar’s 
factory at the Mauritius, adding, that he would appoint a dewan to superintend it, 
who would provide such articles as your highness required, at a favoiirabfc rate, and 
also that he woitld assign a house, belonging to the Company, for the purpose. 

In the course of three days, I sent a note by Monsieur dc Bay to General Ma¬ 
lartic, requesting, that he would procure some plants of the nutmeg and cloves, 
some European fruit trees, fine coloured and sweet sreiited flowers, <ind filling 
.some wooden boxes with earth, plant tlicm therein, and .send them caiefiilly hack 
with u.s, to be prc.sented to your highness. The general immediately sent for the 
gardener, and directed him to prepare the plarit.s in the boxes, with diet utmost expe¬ 
dition. At three o’clock, we received a visit from (.i iKial Sircey; we advanced 
to meet him, conducted him into the house, and seated liim on a chair. General 
Sercey said to us, that, please God, some large succours would very soon arrive 
from Europe, and that it was his intention to accompany the troops to your high¬ 
ness. We then told fym it woujd be veiy desirable, if he could send back with us, 
five or six expciicnced uavigatol-s, several ship-builders, and iron cannon founders; 
to which Ge.neral Sercey agreed, promising to send diem with us on onr return. 
Ajicr sitting two houns, he rose. General Malariic, soon after, .sent a me.ssage by 
his Dewan, inviting us, the following morning, to see the powder mills, gardens, and 
mortar-finng (adding, that he should be at the powder works befoie us. Early 
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in ihc morning, accompanied by de Bay, v.-c went to tlic powder works, and ini- 
mcdiaiclv on our alighting from our palaiujuins, at tlic gale, we were saluted with 
twenty-one guns, the soldiers were drawn out in two ratiks, while several officers 
came out to meet us, and conducted us to Ocncral Malartic and Ocneral Serccy, 
wlio met us at the head of the stairs, and taking our hands, seated us upon chairs, and 
then proposed to shew us the works: we answered, that it was just as they pleased, 
their pleasure was ours. They immediately rose, and shewed us all the w'Oiks. We 
llien went without the gates, wlieie they directed the artillery-mcii to lire the mortal;, 
at the laigeis, whieh thev did lifteiu limes, 'i’hey then rcciucstcd that we would go 
and see the garden, with the plants of nutmegs and cloves, &('. On our leaving tin 
jtowder works, we were agt^in saluted wiili twciitv-oiie guns. We then proceeded 
to the garden, where we remained four hours, and then icturued home. 'I'he ncM 
day, Ocncial Malartic scut to invite us to go and see some lire-woiks to he dis¬ 
played that night; tiecordingly, an hour before the close ol the day. we went to the 
place where the fuc-works were to be e.\hihitcd. The second aid-de-camp, and 
live sirdars, came out to meet us, and conducted us to the upper sioiy ; at that time 
both the geiieral.s were not lU'CsciU. Having sat till nine o'clock at night, and seen 
the fire-works, we leturned home. Two or three days afterwards, they invited Us 
to go and see the arsenal, the moody-kliauna*, and the iron intiiuifacioi \', desiiing 
that we would come for that purpose at four hours after daylight. \\ e accordingly 
set out, and on our arrival at the gate of the arsenal, the sirdars helonging to the 
establishment, came out to meet us ; they shewed us the whole ol' the esLahlishmem 
of muskets, implciucnts of war, halls, &c. ‘&c. alter which we took our leave. 

The nc.vt day, (ieiieral Malartic sent a verbal message by-Dewan, inviting 

us to go. at three o’clock in the afternoon, to sec the batteries and ordnance. The 
person in command of them, received directions to shew them to us; and we ac¬ 
cordingly set out, acrompaiiicd by Monsieur de Bay ; and when arrived at the 
hattciics, the .sirdars of that depaitmcnt came forward, and shewed us the batteries 
and ordnance : they caused several shots to be fuied, Aftf r seeing them all, we 
took leave of tho.se sirdars, and returned home. The iie.tt day, we were informed 
by dcs Combres and the Dewan, that (iencral Malartic )i;;id sent a ship.to Bourbon, 
to fetch men for the service of the sirkar; and that the general said he would ijot 
suffer us to take leave, until the return of the ship : we told them, that we were not 
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come ID cjny away with u.s men to be ciili.sted lor the service o! tlie Mih.ti, 'in 
other woicls, reciuits), nor were suth the onlm ; we iecei\e(l lioin tlie Presciue. 
Five or six dav;. alter, Onieral M.shirtic inluinicd u that I;e had appottttcd stane 
men for the service oC the .snk.ir, whom iu was ..bom i.. si lul .ie<.oidiiialv, and 
•desired its to ^iw it imdcr our liands, th.it we would lepreseni to the I’resence, 
and i)rociirc their ciiicrtainincnt at the r.ilc of pas, whiiii he .should ii\. Wc 
inforined him, that we could not venture to maki anv .such u |)n sentauon 
to the I’rescnce. (ieuei.il M.ilaitit replied, '• \\ etc I to wiite to tlie Ihcsence, 
would it not he a<u'eed to Wc aii.swcred, th.it if lie those- to utile, it would 
beat your highness's (iption to agiec to it oi not, Alter tin-, we took leave, 
llenig rcinrned home, we wiote and .sent a letter to (icneral M.daittt, hy Monsieur 
de Ijav, to this puipoit; “ It is vciv well known to \t)u, Sit, ih.tl the ohject ol' 
('iir coming hither wa.s, to cany with u.s the succour ol a Lugo and elketive 
“ hodv ol Hoops. Persons ol four nation, rcjrresented it) the I’resenec, that a 
“ consider.ihlc body of troops was actually ready at the Mauiitius, for the .issistance 
“ of tlie sirkar; .ind that as soon as ambassadors .should he .sent to the sird.irs ol 
the Matiritiu.s, on the jiarl of the Khoodadaud siikar, an cllieicnl hotly of men 
“ should he .scut hath with them, whereby the common enemy would he chasti.serl. 
“ Had ins highness been pleased to giye u.s orders firr laising Freneh recniil,, 
“ hi.s highness woukl not have .sent us without .settling ihtii rate ol pat ,ind cslah- 
" lishmeiil, agreeably to the custom of the, suk.tr. I'rom ,i legard to the anticnl 
'• union and establishtd I'ricudship .stibsisiiug heiwceii the two states, sou deem it 
“ improper to scud away the ainl/assadors ol the Khoodadaud .Siikar empty handed. 
“ and therefore projio.sc to send a lew men, whom you youiscll have eiig.iged lot 
“ the service of the sirkar; but the object ot the .sirkat will mji he aiisweied hy 
“ so small a number; neither are wc instructed to carry with us rec>;iit.s lioni 
“ the Mauritius, ndr indeed c.m this be done without money. Men of yoiir 
“ nation come to u.s every day (meaning lot the purpo.sc of being engaged), and 
“ require to be furnished w'lth fctonev ; but supposing they waved their demand fur 
“ money here, and voltnuaril) repaired to the Piesencc witli us, under join ordcr.s, 

“ their pay’must he hxe'd by the Pre.sence; it would therefore be pieleialiic to 
“'depute two vakccFs of your own with u.s, to ncgociaie the inatlci. A.s soon a, 

“ such vakeels .sliall have arrived at the Prc.scncc, and his highnes.s .di ill hate .stated 
“ to them the rate ol pay and establishment, as allow'd! to LalK’s force in the 
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“ service of the sirkar, should his highness be disposed to entertain them, agrec- 
“ ably to the accustomed rate of our sirkar, his highness will send money with his 
" ambassadors: and then you may enlist men, and send them accordingly: in 
" the mean time, do us the favour to give us leave to return to tlic Presence.”— 
General Malartic wrote in answer, and also sent word by Monsieur des Combres, 

and-dewan, that he proposed sending Messrs. Chapuis and Dubuc, with 

several other sirdars, to your highness, with this view; that until the arrival of the 
French succours from Europe, the former should reside at the Presence in quality 
of plenipotentiary; that the other Frenchmen might not, by telling falsities, like 
Ripaud, deceive your highness; and that Monsieur Dubuc might be deputed to 
France, together with your Iflghness's ambassadors, at the opening of the season, 
to ncgociatc on the part of your highness: as by his going, many points of great 
importance w'ould be effected. For these reasons, he said, he proposed sending 
these persons to the Presence, that hereafter, should your highness approve of 
engaging Frenchmen for your service, they should be entertained at the rate, and 
according to the customs of the sirkar, and sent accordingly. 

Refuge of thcWorld!—After the lapse of eighteen days, the ship which had been 
sent to Bourbon, returned empty. It appeared, that a great many men wished to 
come, but were prevented by the want of means. On being informed of this. 
General Malartic sent word to us, that he proposed, in the course of five or six 
days, to send us to Bourbon; that we might carry to your highness as many men 
as were willing to accompany us. General Mangalon paying us a visit, we stated 
to him, that it would be very gratifying, if he would accompany the troops destined 
for the service of the state: to which he replied, that when a considerable force 
should arrive from Europe, for the purpose of subduing the enemy, he would 
accompany it to the Presence, and he desired that we would make that represen¬ 
tation to yourhigness. After sitting two hours, he took lea'fe. Four days after, 
General Malartic sent for us to his house, at three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
then proposed to us to embark the following morfiJig at nind o’clock, adding, that 
he himself would accompany us on board of ship, to take leave. 

On the ne.xt day, being Thursday the 21st of RubBaunee, 1225,'(8th March 
1798), of the birth of Mahommed, we set out. When we ’arrived at the batik 
of the river, several sirdars accompanied us in the boat, and escorted its on board 
the ship, (the frigate la Preneuses, where they took leave. General Malartic, 
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Monsieur Chapuis, and Monsieur Dubuc, followed us on board; when the former 
delivered to us the kbereetahs, containing the arzccs to your highness’s address, 
desiring that wc would present his liumble respects. lie then gave orders for 
weighing anchor, and returned. As soon as General Malartic had got into the 
boat, the captain of the ship ordered the anchor to be hove; and in one day and 
a night, we arrived at Bourbon, where we anchored. Monsieur Chapuis and Dubuc, 
went on shore to visit the governor of Bourbon; and returned, bringing with them 
four persons, w'ho were desirous of proceeding to the Presence. The captain con¬ 
tinued here the whole day, and then weighing anchor, shaped his course for M.u\- 
galorc, with about an hundred men. 

Near the line we met with a storm, in which one# of the masts of the ship was 
sprung, and during the wliole of the night, the people despaired of tlicir lives; 
but through the favour of God, and the royal auspices, in the morning the storm 
abated. 

Prior to this, I had the honour to write to your highness, a lull and accurate 
account of the engagement which took place off Tcllichcrry,* together with the 
disembarkment of the Europeans, and their demands. Thus your highness will 
have been informed of those particulars. 

Dated 8lh of Tuckee, of the year Shadaub, 1226 of tlic birth ol Mahommed, 
(23 May, 1798.) 

A true Translation. 

N. B. EDMONSTONE, 

P. T. to Government. 

Circular.~Copy of a Letter from the Secret Committee of Directors to the Govern¬ 
ment iH IndiO) dated the 26th of November, 1798. 

Our letter to you of the 18th of June last, inclosed a copy of our orders to the 
Governor-general in’ Council]’of the same date, relative to the expedition from 
Toulon, under General Bonaparte, and directing your obedience thereto, so far as 
should resjsect your Presidency. 

• This alludes to the capture of the Raymond and Woodcott Indianien in Tdlichcry Road. 

4 A 2 
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Our subsequent advices of July and August •u ill have informed you of the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Jones to reside at the Court of the Pacha of Bagdat, as well as the ob¬ 
ject of his mission, and of the reinforcements already sent and now sending out to 
India. 

Since the date of our letter of June last, above alluded to, the landing of Bona¬ 
parte in Egypt has been fully confirmed. By the glorious victory of Admiral Nel¬ 
son over the French fleet near Alexandria, and the opposition made to their progress 
through Egypt, by the Arabs, under the authority of the Poitc, the designs of the 
French have been considerably impeded; yet if, contrary to our hopes and expecta¬ 
tions, he sliould be able to establish himself in Egypt, wc cannot but still be under 
apprehensions for the safety of our Indian possessions. These apprehensions are 
considerably increased in consequence of some hints lately suggested by the Right 
Honourable Henry Dundas, that if the French should be able to subdue Egypt, 
and to establish their authority in that country, it is likely their next progressive 
measure would be to secure the communication of the Red Sea with the Gulf of 
Cambay, at the narrow straits of Babelmandcl; and, if in their power, to detach a 
Millicicnt force to take possession of the island of Perim, situate between the two 
points w hich include those straits. 

The possession of this station will be of the greatest importance to the French, in 
securing the advantages they propose to themselves in the conquest of Egypt, and 
consequently it is well deserving the utmost vigilance and exertion on the part of 
Great Britain, to defeat any plan they may entgrtain to get it into their hands. If 
w c should succeed in making ourselves masters of that island, it would be impossible, 
in the first instance, for any ships to pass the straits against a superior naval force 
stationed there. It may then be scctircd and.fortified by the application of such ma¬ 
terials as its situation may afford, for completing its permanent defence, and for 
effectually commanding the channels through which ships must' pass to the Indiart 
ocean. 

Wc understand that the island of Perim is a low rotlky subi^ance, about five miles 
in length and two in breadth; that it possesses a good harbour; that the channel, 
which divides it from the African coast, though fourteen or fifteen miles across, is 
but little frequented, on account of the numerous rocks and shoals'which obstruct it, 
insomuch as to render it necessary for vessels that do attempt it, to steer close under 
the western point of the island, and that the extreme breadth of the other channel 
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is less than two leagues; and that iliis space cannot he navigable, nor the deep 
vater every where at so great a distance from the island as to be out of thcrcath of 
its batteries, whether erected on the sliorc, or on anificial projections within the 
sea, if such sliould be ftund necessary to tlie cniiic couunaiKl of the passage. 

We have entered thus fully into detail, to shew the iinpoi tance of talsing possession 
of tlie island of I'ciiin without delay; nor is dispatch alone necessary, but secrecy if* 
eijually indispensable, as it is not improbable that provisional measures have been 
taken by the French to assemble some vessels ol buithen at the port of Suez, to co¬ 
operate in whatever way their services may be wanted, with the primary expedition; 
and if the design were known, they would detach a force, at all hazards, to sceuic 
the first possession of it. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas has further informed us, that altliough the commanders of" 
his majesty’s fleets in India have already been directed to use every efiort in their 
power to frustrate the designs of the French in the expedition under Ifonapartc, yet 
special orders will be sent out to the commander in chief of his majesty's naval 
force in the Indian .seas, as soon as possible, to detach to the Straus of ifabclmandel 
.such a force, as, according to the information he shall have received, he may judge 
.sufficient for the service in the instructions to take possession of the bland of Pei ini, 
by whatever power it may be occupied at the time. 

The importance of the measure we have ihu.s pointed out, will insure your most 
cordial endeavours in promoting the samfc by every means within your power. The 
.security of our most valuable posscs.sio'ns in India, if not our very cxi.stenec there, 
dcjjciids upon defeating the present formidable and inveterate design of the French 
against those posscssion.s. 
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Ihe Originals of the following Translations from General Bonaparte, were commu- 
nicated to Captain JFilson, at Mocha ; and the Translations were by him trans¬ 
muted to the Governor in Council at Bombay. 

FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

II BERT Y. EQUALITY. 

Bonaparte, Member of the National Convention, General in Chief, to the most 
magnificent Sultaun, our greatest Friend, Tippoo Saib. 

Head Quarters at Cairo, 7th Pluvoise, 7th Year of the Republic, one and indivisible. 
*' You have already been informed of my arrival on the borders of the Red Sea, 
with an innumerable and invincible army, full of the desire of relieving you from tlie 
iron yoke of England. 

“ I eagerly embrace this opportunity of testifying to you the desire I have of 
being informed by you, by the way of Muscat and Mocha, as to your political 
situation. 

“ I would even wish you could send some intelligent person to Suez or Cairo, 
possessing your confidence, with whom I may confer. 

(Signed) “ BONAPARTE.” 

(Seal.) True Translation from the French. 

(Signed) FRANCIS WOPPERS, Translator. 

Translation of a Letter from General Bonaparte to the. Sheriff of Mecca, written 
in Arabic, without Date, and received at Judd a the ijtb of February, 1799. 

“ You will be fully informed by the Noequeda of this Dow, how tranquil and 
quiet every thing is at Cairo and Suez, and between these places, and of the tran¬ 
quillity which is established among the inhabitants. Not a single Mameluke oppressor 
remains in the country; and the inhabitants, without dread or fear, employ themselves 
in weaving, cultivating the ground, and in other trades, as formerly; and, by the 
blessing of God, this will be daily increasing, and the dnties on merchandize and 
the taxes will be lessened. The duties on merchandize are npw the same as they 
were prior to their being raised by the Mamelukes; the merchants have every assist¬ 
ance granted them, and the road between Suez and Cairo isopen and safe; therefore 
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do you assure the merchants of your country, that they may bring their goods to 
Suez, and sell them without dread or apprehension, and may purchase, in exchange 
for them, such articles as they may wish. 

“ I now send you a letter for our friend Tippoo Sultaun; oblige me by forward¬ 
ing it to his countries.” 

A true Translation. 

(Signedj S. WILSON. 


The Ginventor-general {Lord Morniiiglon) orders the Army of Coromandel and 
JMalabar io assemble, and his Measures for improving the dejens/ve Alliance. 

The Governor-general, therefore, being decidedly of opinion, that it was ne¬ 
cessary to assemble the armies on the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, without 
delay, issued his final orders for this purpose, on the 20th of June, 1798. 

To assemble the army on both coasts, was an indispensable precaution, which 
hi.s Lordship could not have been justified in omitting, from the moment he was 
apprised of Tippoo Sultaun’s offensive engagements with the French, and of the 
landing of a French force at Mangalore; and if circumstances had been favourable 
for such an attempt, it was his fixed determination to have attacked the Sultaun 
instantly, for the purpose of defeating his hostile preparations, and of anticipating 
their declared object. His Lordship was concerned, however, to learn, from 
persons most conversant in military details at Fort St. (Jeorge, that, notwithstanding 
the distinguished discipline of the-army on the coast of Coromandel, and the emi¬ 
nent valour, activity, and skill of its officers, its dispersed state, joiticd to certain 
radical defects in its establishments, would render the assembling a force, equal to 
oll’ensive movements against Tippoo Sultaun, a much more tedious and difficult 
operation than he hack apprehended. 

'Fhc necessarily di.spersed state of the troops would have been of less importance, 
but for those radical dbfects, whith have in a certain degree, at all times existed. 
These proceed from a system of economy, which precludes the expcncc of estab¬ 
lishing depots of grain in ffifferent parts of our possessions, and of maintaining a 
fixed establishment t)f draught and carriage cattle; without which, no portion of 
the Madras 'array;, however amply it might have been supplied with every other 
requisite for field operation, was in a condition to act with promptitude and effect. 
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At the time M. Malartic’s proclamation appeared in Bentral, it happened 
that lie condition of the several native powers in India, both with relation to 
each other, and the British interests, was lar more favourable to the success of 
Ft each intrigue, than it had been at any pciiod, since the peace of Scrin- 
ga])atam. The Ficnch faction at ]I)dcrahad, had risen to a datigerous height. 
Seindcah had lately placed the Boigne's coips in the hands of Frenchmen. Tippoo 
had manifested a disposition to admit French oliicers and privates, to an tiidimitcd 
extent, into his seivicc; and the di.stractions in the M.uhatia empire, anti the 
policy of the several actors, in that intricate scene of reciprocal disirtist and iric- 
concilcable intcrc.st.s, left little hope of deriving any advantage whatever, from 
their alliance, in the event o£ a war with Tippoo Sultatin. 

The danger, however, the most to be apprehended, was fiom the French party 
at Ilvdcrabad. The corps, commanded by French oHiccr.s, in the service ol the 
Nizam, which, during the last war with Mysore, amounted to no more than fif¬ 
teen hundred men, svas at that pciiod so defective, in jjoint of discipline, as to be 
rather an object of contcmjit, than of jcalousv, to the govcriiracnts in India: it 
iiad gradually augmented its mimbcr.s, and improved its di.scipliiic, under the coin- 
niand of the late Monsieur Raymond, until the period of the Marquis Wellesleys 
arrival in India, when it had nearly reached the number of fourteen thousand men ; 
and had attained a degree of discipline, supetior, in every respect, to that of any 
native iiilantry in India, excepting the'seapoys enteitained in the Companvs 
service. 

On the 13th of July, the Governor-general .split orders to the government of 
Foit St. George, to assemble such a force in the Gtinioor Circar, as might enable 
him to fulfil the subsidiary engagements of the Company, under the new treaty, 
at the earliest possible period, subseijuent to his concluson. This measure was 
c.xecLited with the utmost degree of promptitude and alacrity by l.ietitcnanugcncral 
Harris, (at that time uniting in his person the offices of Governor of Fort St. George, 
and Commander in Chief; to whose zeal, public spirit, and prompt obedience, the 
Govcrnoi-gciicral, on dm. and many other occasions, bore public testimony. 

The British detachment was placed under the command of Lieutenant-colonel 
Robetts. It reached Hyderabad on the 10th of October, and on the 22d of the 
same month, under the orders of his highness the N’izam, and with the eo-opcratioii 
of a bod)’ of bis cavalr)-, it surrounded the camp of the French army, disarmed all 
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ihc scapoys, and secured the persons of all the I'rench olliccrs then in cair.p. This 
cipcraiion was happily cH'ccU'd without bloodshed, and without contest. A vniuiny 
having broken out in the French camp on the jircccdiiig day, and ilic scapoy.s hav 
iog imprisoned their olliccrs, the Resident at Hyderabad, and I.icuicnant-coloiicl 
• Robcits, with the consent of the X’lzani, judiciously availed thciii.sehcs of ihi.s 
favourable opportunity, to c.'cccutc the iniportatit inca..utc etiirustcd to hitn, with¬ 
out dilhciilty or danger. 

The amoutit of the French force disattned oti this occasion, was about clevtn 
thousand men. 'I'hc remainder o[ the eorp.s, having been .sent on detachments, at 
some distance from Hyderabad, wa.s soon after secuied and disbanded. 

d'hc French ollicers were treated with every practicable degree of attention and 
humanity. 

The .season lor negotiation, through the paciftc chatinchs, .so often offered, was 
now elapsed. Alter mature deliberation, on the grounds already stated, the (lo- 
vcrnor-gcncral directed the advance of the army into the territory of the Sultaun, 
and signified to the allies his determination to proceed to hostilities. 

A change of circumstances, and of season, might enalilc the .Sultaun to avail 
him.self of the assistance of France. This conclusion was at that period, confirmed 
by the knowledge of the actual embarkation of M. Diibuc, and two native vakeels, 
on an emba.s.sy from Tippoo to the F.xecutivc Directory of France, an event which 
took place at Tranquebar, on the yth of February, 1799. 

It would be .supeiHuous to givc_a detailed account of the march of the army 
in this campaign, as it has already been very correctly given by Colonel Reatson, 
&c. The issue of it will be seen in the following letters. 


Copy of a LrUcr from Licuienanl-gcncral George HatriC', io Ihe Chairman of 
the. Court Tf Directors, dated Seringapatam, 6th Pft/y, 1799. 


The Chairman of, the llon.^ Court of Directors of the United East-India 

Company, &c. &c. 


Sir, 

• m 

1 have the honour of congratulating you and the Honourable Court, on the 
pro.spcrous expedition committed to my charge, by the Riglit Hon. the Eail of 
MoriiingtQn. 

4B 
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Seringapatam was carried by storm at mid-day of the 4th instant; Tippoo Sul- 
laun killed, with many of his principal officers, and thousands of his adherents: 
his family, with the families of his chief sirdars, are in our possession. 

My attention is now directed to secure my position, and maintain our advan¬ 
tages, until I can receive further instructions from the Right Hon. the Governor- 
general. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, &c. &c. 

GEORGE HARRIS. 

Head Quarters, Seringapatam, 6th May, 1799. 


Capture of Seringapatam—Death of Tippoo—Conduct of his Sons—Interment 
of the Sultaun—British Commander’s Attention to the Sultana—Her Cha¬ 
racter—Cursory Remarks, &c. 

The capture of Scringpatam and death of Tippoo, being but slightly mentioned 
in the British Commander’s letters, it is necessary here to resume the history, and 
give a full detail of this interesting business. The papers of Lord Mornington 
sufficiently evinced the necessity of crushing Tippoo’s power, and disappointing 
his ambitious views. 

General Harris, according to orders, proceeded for Seringapatam where he 
arrived April 4, 1799. The English troops were, during the first few days after 
their arrival, employed in collecting the necessary materials: after which they had 
repeated skirmishes, when they took some out-posts, &c. so that their breaching 
batteries did not open till about the termination of the month. Several Polygars 
and Zemandars of Mysore, had now attached themselves to our allies, and ren¬ 
dered considerable service. 

The fire of the batteries, which began to batter in breach on the thirtieth of 
April, had on the evening of May 2, so greatly injured the walls, against which it 
was directed, that the arrangement was then made for assaulting the place on the 
following day, when the breach was reported pracficable. 

May 3. Early this morning the troops intended to be employed, were stationed 
in the trenches, that no‘ extraordinary movement might lead the enemy to suspect 
the assault, which was determined to be made in the heat of the day. These flank 
companies of Europeans, taken from those regiments necessarily left to guard the 
camps and out-posts, followed by the 12th, 33d, 73d, and 74th regiments j and 
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three corps of grenadier seapoys, taken fiom tlic troops of three presidencies, with 
200 of his Highness the Nizam’s troops, formed the party for the assault, accom¬ 
panied by too of he artillery, and the corps of pioneers, and supported in the 
trenches by the battalion companies of the regiment do Meuron, and four batta¬ 
lions of Madras sepoys. Colonel Sherbrooke, and Lieutenant-colonels Dunlop, 
Dalrymple, Gardiner, and Mignan; commanded the several flank troops, and 
Major-general Baird was entrusted witli the direction of this important service. 

I'he troops moved at one o’clock from the trenches, recrossed the rocky bed of 
the Cavery, under an extremely heavy (ire, passed the glacis and ditch, and 
ascended the breaches in the fausse brayc, and rampart of the fort, surmounting 
in the most gallant manner, every obstacle which th^ difliculty of the passage, and 
the resistance of the enemy, presented, to oppose their progress. Major-general 
Baird had divided his force, for the purpose of clearing the ramparts to the right 
and left. One division was commanded by Colonel Sherbrooke, the other by 
Lieutenant-colonel Dunlop; the latter was disabled in the breach, but both corps, 
though strongly opposed, were completely successful. Resistance had been made 
from the palace of Tippoo, some time after all firing bad ceased from the works. 

General Harris only gave Tippoo twenty-four hours to consider the propositions 
which it was deemed expedient to make to him, respecting our operations against 
the fort of Seringpatam. 'Fhese were transmitted by a vakeel, April 28, but Tip¬ 
poo returned no answer, obstinately persevering in his determination of defending 
his capital to the last. 

May 4. The breach being jiow practicable, it was resolved to commence the 
attack, and at three o’clock in the morning, the flank companies of every corps in 
the field, besides two or three European regiments complete, moved down to the 
trenches, where they sat for some time, in anxious expectation of the signal; 
during which time tjie'y kept up "an incessant fire. The storming party, under the 
command of General Baird, began to move on, covered by a constant fire from 
the batteries, and suflering a very galling one of grape from the fort. Great anxiety 
pervaded the English troops for a quarter of an hour, till they saw their colours 
hqisted on the ramparts.- Loud acclamations of joy then resounded from all parts, 
’ and the breast of every British soldier was fired with enthusiasm. The enemy soon 
abandoned the ramparts, after the English had reached them; in about half an 

4 B 2 
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iiour, tlie fire in tlic fort had entirely ceased, and the British flag was triumphantly 
displayed in every part of it. 

Soon after the storm, 300 grenadiers rushed into the palace, and were about to 
jjlunder it, when they were called off. Those within it immediately .shut the gates, 
and the 33d regiment, and a native corps drew up in front. At this critical time, 
'I'ippoo Suliauii, with his Sultana, sons, treasure. See. were all in the palace. A 
little belbrc tbc attack, 1 ippoo had been making merry with his fatntly; and by 
the cheerfulness of his countenance, seemed to bid defiance to liis adversaries. 
Major Allan now eatnc up with a flag of truce from General Baird, and after cx- 
plaining to those who were in the balcony, that no violence should be olletcd, 
desired the Sultatin to be called. They repited, that he was wounded ; that thev 
did not know whether he W'as in the jtalacc or not, but that they would look for 
him. After much delay, it was stispcctcd that this was only a pretence to give him 
time to make his escape, upon whtch the general oidered a six-pounder to be brought 
in front of the gate, and told them if the Sultaun did not immediately make his 
appearance, he would burst it open. They then positively declared, he was not in 
the palace, but that fits sons would come out immediately. 'I'hey watted again for 
sometime, but the sotis not making their appearance. Major Allati, catry ing the 
flag of truce, and aecompinied by two other olliccrs, went in, and returned in 
about half an hour, with the two princes, who, though they seemed to hide their 
depression of spirits, could not but manifesr that they felt their situation. Being 
asked what servants should aitend them to 'die camp, they very nobly replied, 

“ that they had now no right to order:” and wficn,the general told them that they 
had only to name the persons whom they wished for, and that they .should accom¬ 
pany them, the yotmgei said, with a tear starting in his eye, “ We could have 
called for many this morning, but now, I fear, there are but few remaining." 

General Baird, who behaved to them with much kindness,'gave them in charge 
to Major Agnew, who conveyed them in palanquins to head-quarters. 

It being now near sun-set, every one was desirous,to secure,, if possible, the My¬ 
sorean chief. After much inquiry, they found a person, who seemed to be a man 
of consequence, but his name was unknown. He said, that Tippoo Sultauic had been 
killed in endeavouring to escape. This man was immediately seiz.(,’d, and threatened 
with immediate death, if he did not show the place. Accordingly, he led the way to 
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a kind of gateway, leading to a bridge across the ditcli; tlicrc, in a place about four 
feet wide and twelve feet long, were upwards of seventy dead bodies, and Tippoo’s 
palanquin appeared in the inidsi of them. Iinniediate searrii was tben made for bis 
body, but so numerous were tbe slain, that it was a lull hour before he was disco, 
vered. The unlouunaie Tippoo bad received a shot in his arm at the time of the 
storm, for be was bimsell on he ramparts; after this, in endeavoming to make his 
escape, he was met by a ])arty of Europeans, who wounded bun in the side with a 
ba)onel; be had also received a slioi in the temple, which put an end to bis exist¬ 
ence. The bod)^ was leeogni.sed by his rclative.s, and some of the palanquin-boys, 
and was still waim when discovered. He had his .sabre clenched fast in liis hand. 

The Nizam's troops discovered great pleasure, indeed .savage .sati.sfaction, when 
the body wa.s exposed to view ; but the English observed the utmost order and de¬ 
corum. .Such a .speedy termination to the war not being expected, the former cried 
with exulting voices, “ .Seringapatam is taken—ihc tyrant is dead—hi.s .sons and 
family are iiri.soncr.s, and all his trca.sure is at our di.sposal.” General Harris issued 
orders to suppress their inipetuositv. 

■J he surrender of ihis .strong iort, at sneh a critical lime, wa.s paitictilarly fortunate; 
for the .iiniy had only three days grain remamtng. When the new.s wa.s aimounccd 
at .\-ladras, it was celebrated by a general and hnlliani illiinrmanon. 

I'wo days prior to the capture of .Seringapatam, I ipjioo held a durbar (or coinieilj, 
attended by all bis cliief.s, who advised him to e< tie nioic tetiiiorv to bis liesier'ers, 
and the ])ayment ol a large .sum ot nuuK y ; but Tippoo .seeing that bus advet.saries 
bad already one half of bis doniuiion.s, .stremK)U.sly ojipixsed the mtasme, and di.s- 
missed the council. 

Tippoo Stili.um wa.s rather above the middle .size, stout, corpulent, and well 
made. He dressed rather [tlain, and bis head wa.s shaved close. He v\as in Ins 5i,st 
year when killed, an»l wa.s mtcried, agreeable to the supplication of Ins family, on 
the left .side of his father, in Laid Bang, with all the cetemoihts and honours of 
tbe place. 

His will, and the treaty concluded between him and the hreiich Directorv, were 
found in tfle palace: the tatter was inclo.sed in an elegant little box, wbicli wa.s very 
remarkable, as it di.scovered tbe sanguine bope.s entertained by the deceased chief 
of his hostife plqns against the British government. 
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Many of Tippoo’s chiefs were slain, particularly Syed Saheb, Mccr SaJuc, Syed 
Kofar, &c. llis brother Kerim Saheb sought refuge with Mcer Allum Bahauder, 

Tippoo’s sons, though suspected at first of dissimulation, behaved with the 
utmost candour and sincerity. They did not know of their father’s death, and 
were absolutely in search of him, as they had declared. They made no hesitation 
in surrendering tliemsclvcs to General Hairis, though their resistance, at first, was 
vigorous. Recollecting the kind treatment they had experienced from Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, they doubted not but they should now meet with equal civility. The two 
first captive sons sent to their three biothers, and strictly enjoined them to follow 
their example. 

The news of Tippoo’s death filled all the ladies of the Zenanna with the utmost 
consternation; not on account of any partiality for the chief, but through an appre¬ 
hension of what frequently attends conquests in these countries; for the natives of 
India, in all their victories, never pay that respect which is due to the female sex. 
1 hese apprehensions were, however, soon removed by the politeness of the British 
commander, who sent a flag, immediately after the surrender of the place, to assure 
them of his protection. His attention to the Sultana, whose sorrow on this occasion 
was truly sincere, does him equal honour. 

This lady is delicately formed, and the lines of her face so regular and placid, 
that a physiognomist would have had little difficulty to pronounce her of a tranquil 
and amiable temper; her dress was generally a robe of white muslin, spotted with 
silver, and round her neck rows of beautiful pearls, from which hung a pastagon, 
consisting of an emerald and a ruby of considerable size, surrounded with a profu¬ 
sion of brilliants. She is about twenty years of age, and for a complete form and 
captivating appearance, rivalled ^11 Mysore. 

Among the poor prisoners who had suffered long confinement in a dark dungeon, 
was a descendant of the Hindoo King of Mysore, whom kyder Ally dethroned. 
There were several British officers, supposed dead, who were found still living in 
these horrid prisons. 

General Baird, who had now taken an active part in defeating the tyrant; had 
formci ly suffered three years confinement in this prison, •during which time he twas 
loaded with irons and experienced the most cruel treatment. 

Considering the magnitude of this enterprise, our loss was inconsi^eraEile, but that 
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of the enemy was very great. Upwards of three millions of treasure were found 
in the palace. 

Mangalore is to be added to the British territory in India; a circumstance not 
more important in the benefit it will render to our commerce and marine, than in 
depriving the enemy of a port in which they found protection and relief. 

The partition of the treasures and other spoils of Seringapatam is thus arranged: 
the arms anrl military stores arc to be given to the king; one clear moiety of all 
the other produce to the besieging troops, and the other moiety to the East India 
Company. In Lord Cornwallis’s expedition against the Mysore country, the Com¬ 
pany ceded their portion of the booty to tbc brave captors; but so great are the 
spoils at present, that it is thought the allotted shaje will amply compensate their 
services, though eminent in the greatest degree. 

The standard of Mysore was sent by General Harris to Fort William; it is of 
light green silk, with a red hand represented in the middle, and was never hoisted 
but on the palace in Seringapatam. 

This history cannot be concluded better than by quoting the singular and just 
catastrophe which was predicted of this tyrant by an eminent writer:—“ Me would 
continue to advance till he came to a point from which there was no receding, and 
then, like a stag at bay, he would terminate his career of despotism, cruelty, and op¬ 
pression.” 


We now resume our account of (he Isle of France, up to the period when the 
Ambassadors of Tippoo had left it, in March, 1798. 

A Continuation of the late Events which took place in the Isle of France^ 

until 1800. 

1798. There only remained In the I.Je of France the skeletons of the two old 
regiments of the Isle of France and Bourbon. The Colonial Assembly, by dimi¬ 
nishing the number of the soldiers in the colony, flattered themselves that they should 
more easily retain ihem'in their duty; and, in fact, until May, 1798, the tranquillity 
of the island was not disturbed: but, at this epoch, these two regiments liaving also 
'formed the same project of proclaiming liberty to the slaves, the Colonial A.sscmbly 
obtained ar/order from General Malartic lor the two companies of grenadiers to em¬ 
bark on board the frigate la Seine, then ready to tail on a cruize. The grenadier 
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companies may be said to be the soul, and to contain tlic etiergy, of the French 
regiments, rrltcthcr good or Ijad. Tliose, thcrcfoic, who wished to excite trouble in 
the colony, peiceiving, by the embarkation of the two companies of grenadiers, that 
all their plots would be discoticcrtcd, thought it absolutely necessary to execute the 
];lan of insiirrertion which they had been so loiig fomenting, 'i'hcy accordingly 
represented to the.se grenadiers, that the order fttr their embarkation on the Seine 
fiigatc had been obtained from General Malariic by sur|)risc, and that, iirstead of 
going upon a cruize, they were to be sctit to Tijipoo Suluuin, v. uh wbo-.e cruelly and 
despotism they were well ac(|uainted: that thi.s project had been lormcd by the Co¬ 
lonial A.ssenibly, for their destriiciion, as might be proved by the destination of tlicii 
comrades to Jiatavia, a colony jcmaikablc for the uulicaltbincss of it.i eliiiiatc. 

'I'hc grenadiers were easily ])cr.suadcd by ihc.se insimiation.s, and refused to obey 
the order for their cnibatkalion. General Malartic repre.^cnied to them their crime 
ill not obev ing, and condescended so far as to a.s.suic liicin, that they wcic not to 
be l.indcd in the states of Tippoo Sultaun, but were only to rciiiferce the crew of liie 
Seine, that was too weak, and to go on a cruize, which would give ihciu an oppor¬ 
tunity of making rich captures, and con.scquently, of having good .shares in the prizes; 
this, however, did not satisfy the grenadiers. 

General Malartic then threatened to force them to obey lii.s orders; but they in¬ 
solently answered him, that he would find it a diflicult uiidciiakiiig; and in .spite ol 
the entreaties of the greatest part of their officers, on the e.jth of April, in the after¬ 
noon, tlicy caused all their comrades in the other companies of their regiments to 
mutiny, and take arms. They got possession of ejght field-pieces, wliich were in 
their quarter, and broke open the doors of the armoury, where the cartouches and 
cartridges w'crc kept. Foilnnatcly the officers of these regiments, the most part of 
whom were still of tlic ancient government, and almost all of them attached to the 
colony, as well by the ties of blood, as by their possessions, succeeded in preventing 
the soldiers from coming out of their quarters in arms (as they several times wanted 
to do), by remaining there, in order to keep them, if it were possible, from any 
act of violence. 

Thus the night passed, the soldiers remaining through the whole of it miderarms 
in their quarters. The news of this insurrection of the garrison was soon spread in 
every quarter of the island, and orders had been sent to all parts of it,' for every 
man capable of bearing arms to come to the town in the course of the night. 
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At day-break, tlic 25th of April, ihe alarm was beat in the town by ibe drum¬ 
mers of tbc national guard; and every one eagerly flew to the post that had been 
assigned him ; confident that this day would decide the fate of the colon)'. 

In the course of the night, every incaiis had been pieitared to attack the soldiers, 
•who, fortunately, had remained in theii quarters. In a moment, the whole na¬ 
tional guard of the colony was assembled; a battety of four pieces of cannon and 
two howitzers, were planted upon a hill which commanded the court of the bar¬ 
racks, where the soldiers were still in arms. Twelve field-pieces, served by the 
young people of the colony, who had been particularly instructed in this service, 
and four columns of the national guaid, advanced each on difierent sides to attack 
the quarters. 'I’he companies of this national guard, in which there were some 
Sans-ciilottfs, w'cre posted so as to be kept in awe. All these dispositions having 
been executed with the greatest celerity, (fcncral Malartie, actompanied by the 
members of the Committee of I’ublic Sal'ety of the Colonial .'Vssetnbl), and at the 
head of the natiotial guard, summoned the mutinous companies of the grettadiers, 
to embark immediately on board the Seine frigate, to go on a cruize ; informing 
them, at the same time, that if they persisted in their refusal, he would employ the 
force which he possessed. The matches were lighted on both sides, and cartridges 
distributed; the muskets were loaded, and every thing announced the disastrous 
consequences of such a combat. The grenadiers, however, persisted in theit 
refusal, when providence, who watched over the colony, suggested to the members 
of the Committee of Public .Safety of the Colonial Assembly, to cause an order to 
be given by General Malaitic, to the two regiments to embark for France ; to which 
they should be carried by the Seine, frigate and by another large merchant vessel, 
which would be prepared for them; granting them till noon, to make up their 
knapsacks, collect their hnen, and depart. 'Phe soldiers, after much hesitation, 
accepted of this or 4 ,cror proposal, and the same day at noon, April 25, 1798, the 
Isle of France was freed from 800 armed stipendiaries of the French republic, who 
bad conspired its overthrow, but which the good conduct of their officers, the 
greatest part of whom*remained behind in the colony, added to the courage and 
reuniting »f the inhabitasts, preserved from the destruction that flircateneii it. * 

' The Isle of Frapee being, as it were, miraculously delivered from the two agents 
whom the Cirectory had sent there, with about a thousand soldiers inflamed with 

» This frigate, La Seine, was taken off the coast of France, ami carried to England. 

4C 
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enthusiasm for the republic, who accompanied them, and having likewise freed them¬ 
selves by their courage, from an equal number of soldiers, who, seconded by the 
discontented subjects of the colony, had conspired its ruin, by manifesting open 
rebellion to the orders of their chief, looked forward with confidence to a state of 
tranquiltlity. It no longer contained in its bosom any individual, who would not 
be interested in its preservation, being fortunately governed by a general, who, 
although holding his place under the French government, bad no other wish than 
that of the Colonial Assembly. This Assembly, renewed every year, by the nomi¬ 
nation of the citizens of the colony, could have no other interest, nor any other 
design, than its happiness and prosperity. 

But the power of the governor was now become entirely dependant on the will 
of individuals, and discord soon aro.se among them, respecting the laws about to 
be established for the re-payment of debts contracted in paper currency ; the de¬ 
preciation of which had increased in such a proportion, that it at length represented 
but a thousandth part of the nominal sum it expressed. The depreciation of this 
paper currency, issued in the colony by the administrators, in the name of the French 
Republic, unfortunately was not settled, till it was fallen to that point of debase¬ 
ment, by a deposit of merchandize in the magazines of the general commune ; 
ceriain quantities of which, fixed by the law in this respect, were given to every 
bearer of paper currency, who wished to exchange it. 

As soon as intelligence reached the Isle of France repecting the law.s, which the 
two governing Councils of France had decreed, relative to the payment of these 
debts, contracted at the time of the paper currency, the creditors, who were greatly 
favoured by them, demanded the execution of it. The debtors, on the other hand, 
represented with force and truth, that the circumstance in general, under which the 
diflerent contracts had been made in the colony, being thifferent from those which 
had taken place in France, it would be evidently nnjust to apply the same law.s, 
when there was an apparent difference, both in the manner, situation, and con¬ 
tracts of the colony. In this shock of discordant interests, the Colonial Assembly 
being directed alone by past circumstances, adopted a mode of payment founded 
on the principles of justice; and this unpleasant business was on the point of 
being finally arranged, when the creditors excited a conspiracy, in order to dis¬ 
solve the A.ssembly, and obtain colonial laws more favourable to their intesests. 

Blinded by their views of personal interest, and without reflecting on the conse- 
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qucnces of their conduct, they associated themselves with all the discontented peo¬ 
ple and Satis-culollrs of the colony, who were ever ready to take a part with those 
who wanted to excite insurrection and disorder. 

It was in the afternoon of the 4th of Xovember, 1799, when the conspiracy 
burst forth in the town of the North-west Port, at three o'clock; an hour, when the 
greatest part of the most respectable inhabitants are accustomed to retire to rest, 
during the sultry part of the day. 'J'he conspirators caused the alarm to be beat 
at the top of the great street, a kind of suburb, where they principally resided. 
The Governor-general Malartic, hearing the alarm beat without his orders, sent 
immediately one of his aides-du-cam]), to be inlbrmcd of the cause of this alarm, 
and take the necessary measures to put an end to it. The municipality also 
repaired to its post, and sent likewise one of its ‘officers to support the order* 
of the general; but neither the aid-de-camp, nor the municiiial officer were 
listened to by the conspirators, who assembled in arms, and formed themselves in 
a body near the drummers. The aid-de-camp and the municipal olliccr, not being 
able, by their representations, to hinder them from continuing to beat the alarm, 
endeavoured to snatch the drumsticks from the drummers; but they were prevented, 
and a pistol was fired at both of them, but fortunately without clfect. The 
drummers continuing to beat, the conspirators continued to increase, till they 
amounted to about six hundred. They then hastened to the parade, to get posses¬ 
sion of the field-pieces in the court pf the municipality. These licld-picces be¬ 
longed to the company of flying artillery, which was composed of chosen young 
men, all of them addicted to good order, and zealous for the honour of their 
corps. The alarm w'as no sooner heard by these young men, than they hurried to 
their post; but their cannon were already in the hands of the conspirators. Im¬ 
pelled, however, by their courageous’ spirit, and without reflecting that they had 
only their sabres to "defend themselves against men armed with loaded muskets 
and bayonets, they rushed upon them to retake their cannon; but notwithstanding 
their courage, they,were necessarily repulsed by the fire of the conspirators, who 
were superior in number. Several of them fell the victims of their rashness, and 
the rest vtere obliged to retreat. The conspirators, being now in possession of the 
parade, the field-pieces and magazines, placed sentinels every where, to prevent the 
other inhabitants from assembling; and loudly demanded of General Malartic to 
dissolve'the Colonial Assembly. 

4 C 2 
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The different members of tliat Assembly, although informed of the dangers that 
threatened them, hastily collected in one of the halls of Justice which looked on 
the parade, in order the better to take their resolutions, according to the events 
which might take place before them. 

Cieneral Malartic, during the tumult, came into the hall where the Colonial 
Assembly was collected. The conspirators entered in arms, threatening the 
General and the Assembly with great fury, if it did not immediately dissolve itself. 
Citizen Journel was tiicn president, who, by the bravery and steadiness he had 
shewn, in all the critical occasions in which the Assembly had found itself, had acquired 
the esteem of the whole colony. This moment of terror and threats brought with 
it new honour to him. His answer to the conspirators, who only waited for the 
signal to tear him to pieces, was as firm and courageous, as if he had presided at 
a moment of the greatest tranquillity. “ Citizens, ’ said he to them, “ neither your 
threats, nor the sight of your bayonets, pointed against our breasts, will induce 
the Assembly to dissolve itself, if it does not believe it necessary for the tranquillity 
of the colony. It is your duty to withdraw, and leave it to examine at leisure, 
and with wisdom, the decision it may make in regard to your demands.” 

The cries of fury were redoubled at this answer. The conspirators then ad¬ 
dressed themselves to General Malartic, as the representative of the metropolis; 
and this respectable old man, thinking, by his condescension, to prevent greater 
mischiefs, pronounced the dissolution of the Colonial Assembly, which was suc¬ 
ceeded by his intercession to save the most, distinguished members from being 
murdered, several of the wretches having rushed forwards, and obliged them to 
escape by the back doors. 

The consternation was general among all the respectable inhabitants of the 
town, who sought an instant refuge in the country, and availed themselves of the 
darkness of the night, to withdraw from the designs whieh the chief of the con¬ 
spirators had planned against them. Nay, to such an height did they carry their 
insolence, that they made General Malartic sign an order,to imprison twelve 
different members of the Assembly. 

'I’lie town presented nothing but the aspect of a civil \^ar. The Sam-culotUs, 
supported by the creditors, who had likewise armed themselves, in order to dis-' 
solve the Colonial Assembly, were masters of all the posts in town.: cannon 
were pointed, and fires lighted on all sides, least the inhabitants in the country 
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should unite with the people of the town who had flown to tliem, and march against 
it. The country people, informed of the events in town, reflected maturely upon 
the re-establishment of good order, not wishing to compromise the fate of the 
colony, upon which their existence depended, by too hasty a movement of ven¬ 
geance. The different districts consulted together, and agreed to march from their 
respective situations, against the town, on the morning of the 6ih of November. 
This delay bad already caused a great change in ilie minds of the conspirators, who 
had united to destroy the Colonial Assembly. Many of tltem who had been induced, 
without reflectton, to wish for the dissolution of the Colonial Assembly, to pvcvcni 
the passing of the law which it was preparing, for the reimbursemctit of the debts 
contracted during the cotir.se of depreciation of the paper ctirrency, soon began to 
be alarmed at such an association, and to dread the nfislortuties which their cotiduct 
was about to bring upon the colony. Ftom that motnciu they iclused tr) concur in 
the means which the Sans-culoilcs wanted to take, to prevent the cotttitry peoitlc 
from coming to re-establish order in the town. 'I'errilied at being thus aban- 
dotted, and perceiving that their number was so small widi that collected agaitist 
them, they accordingly did not oppose atiy resistance, and sitlleicd the different 
detachments from tlte country to enter (|uietly into tlic town, which accordingly 
took pos.session of all the posts, and formed a kind of camp on the parade. 

Some very grievous enormities had been committed, and it w'as, pciii.ips, even 
imprudent not to puni.sh them as they deserved. The colony, however, thought 
proper to be satisfied with the expulsion of the i)iinci))al criminals, in order to avoid 
the spilling of blood, which liad hitherto been avoided, in spite of all the storms of 
the French revolution ; the murder of Macnamara not being imputable to it, since 
it bad been committed by the soldiers, from whom it had aftcrw'ards delivered itself. 

This resolution of the generality of’the inhabitants, who were collected in the 
town, wa.s submitted <0 the deldteration of the Directory representing tlie general 
commune of the colony, and of the municipality of the town of Pott Louis, assem¬ 
bled together likcwLc, under the direction of General Malarlic. A vessel, named 
the Hyppolife, was provided to carry tlie disturbers of ilic tranquillity of the 
colony toJFrancc, and on the 15th of November they set sail. 

• The Isle of France being thus freed from the principal ringleaders of this con¬ 
spiracy, S9 fortunately terminated, found itself without a Colonial Assembly, which 
had been: fornlally dissolved. The general opinion was, that it tvas necessary to 
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avail themselves of ilie prc.sent moment, to discover the best means of composing 
this first constituted authority, which the colony considered as the centre of its 
safety, now so difficult to preserve, in the critical situation in which it found itself 
with respect to France. It had dismissed its agents, driven out its soldiers, and 
persisted in its refusal to adopt the decree of abolishing slavery; at the same time 
it wished to remain a French colony, though acquainted with the dispositions of 
the French Directory, and the majority of the two councils to punish it, It was 
then resolved by the Governor-general Malartic, according to the desire ol a cjin- 
mittec, which was given him for a council, that the primary assemblies of the co¬ 
lony should name fifteen commissanc.s, eight for the ct'untry, and seven for town, 
to decide upon a better constitution to be given to the Colonial Assembly, which, 
till that time, had been composed of fifty-one mcinbcr.s, who had been found too 
numerous; since in each shock the colony had undergone, several memher.s of iis 
Assembly had been the principal instigators, so ihat many ol them had been actu¬ 
ally proscribed, and c.'cilcd from it. 

The conduct of the Colonial Committee was conformable to the general wish; 
and the number of its assembly was limited to twentv-one members, of whom 
fouriecn were of the country, and seven of the town, who were to be named by 
the primary assemblies of each canton of the colony. This resolution was sanc¬ 
tioned by General Malartic, and carried into immediate execution. Such is the 
actual and definitive state of the Isle of France. 

Popiilalion and Miliiary Force of ibr J.de.', of France and Bourbon in 1799.* 


Isle of ifourhon. Isle of France. 


Slaves 

48,000 

Slaves 

55,000 

Whites and Mulattoes 

8,000 

Whites and Mulattoes 

10,00c 

Total 

56,000 

Total 

65,000 


Total of the two islands 121,000. + 

• All the cannon of the isle aux Tonncllers and Fort Blanc, which defend the entrance of 
Port Louis, may at presciit be worked with red-hot balls, by forming reverberating fucnaces. The 
cannon of I’lsle de la Passe, which defend the entrance of Port Bourbon, may also be worked' 
with red-hot balls. 

f The population of Port Louis (or du Port du Nord-ouest), is esteemed to be three-fifths of 
that of the whole Isle of France. 
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Armed Force of the Isle of France. 

National guard. Whites, and Mulattocs - - _ 2000 

Black and Mulatto ilascs to be armed as ciia.va-iirs, or to serve tlic artillery 30CX) 

1 ital of the armed force 5000 

N. B. It IS only since the vear 1798 lai the ttixes have sulficcd for the interior 
cxpenccs of the isle otT-'rance, as :iic ('-uloiiial Assembly then established a custom¬ 
house, to receive a tax on imporiation liom five to ten per cent, on all merchandise 
hiobgl't 10 the colony by icutral slii))s. This tax ivas reduced to tuo-thirds lot 
French ' cssels. 


E.il'eiict e;' ihe hie. of Front e in 1798, to he cbtirf^ed to the French lU’puhlic. 
]'i. In 1798, there were but 800 regular troops, who were driven out of the 


Isle ol fiance this sa: ic yea". 


piastics * 

["01 800 regulai tuiops, the staff and cxiraordinarics 

299,302 

U.o;' .sti.- 

- 

w-:! 3 o 

.•I'ln'i'rv 

- 

10,560 

- 

- 

33 r ^97 

ilospitai 


ddtSpa 

Administration 


27,216 

Marine of the Port md Cayenne ("prison ship) 


10,163 

Six hundred ralionaiies —-— 

- 

28,758 

Support of the Blacks of l'•e Republic 

- 

27,632 

Pensions granted to scvcr.il pe ’sijitis 


I fd- Zil 

Divers minute cxjKucrs* . 

- 

CC 

Garden of the Republic (M._Scie ) 

- 

927 

Hard piastres 


514,208 

Siianish dollars, 

aboul / 

) 100,000 

The pu*trc is almost shillings English. 



f All this expence was to be suppressed alter the inh.tblt.ints dismissed tlic regular troops, 

consequently,^ the expence for the preserv.ition ot the isle. 

docs noi 

1) 1 j -v.-,ooo piabtres, or 

,^40,000. sterling,-and they find the means of levying this sum upon 1 he 

cxicrior comnicTCe of the 


island. 
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Bv a law of die Colonial Assembly, passed in 1799, the corn of the country was 
received in the public magazines, at four jiiastres the luindred weight. The price 
of fon ign rice vaiie.s from one to four jiiastres the hundred weight. That ol the 
country, as it is better and i'rcsher, is never under two piastres the hundred weight. 

The prcM-ni Slide of .■Ig-ueiilture in She Ide of France, as given by an Inhabitant 
of I l.kd Island, v ho an reed in London iii 1800. 

The soil of this i.dand is vcr\ disersified. Although, by its climate, it is adtipted 
for all colonial productions, it has not ei)iially answered to all the didcrent kinds ol 
cultivation winch the inhabitants have cndeavouied to naturalize.* The planta¬ 
tions of tollce, being of tlx mo.u simple culture, and recjuiiing less expence and 
estiibli.shments, were the first winch they tidoptcd ; but other objects of culture, suth 
as cotton, having ajipcared more prolitable, cofl'ee has not become .so general as it 
would otherwise baTe been. The cotton, winch had promised such advanitigeous 
returns, has likewise been neglected in its turn, lor the same leason; because the 
ctiltivaiion ol iiidigt) was become the most popular; but the grc.it jirolit which the 
hist sugar plantations allortled, has induced them to establish some wherever they 
could procure a (iiianlitv of water above the level of the earth, .sufTicient to w'oik a 
.sugar mill. Several sugar jilanlations base already proved snccessftil, and many 
otheis are c.xpected e(|ually to sticceed. rnlorttinaiely, the mountains, though co¬ 
vered with hue trees, have been found, in cergiin spots, to have a w'hitc stone or rock 
too neat the mould,i but tho;e who have sullered fiom this inconvenience have 
indcminlicd themselves, lui the piesent, liy felling wootls.^ 

‘ Tiic conijilaln that tiu* ‘.oil is not Mifiicicntly fiitllc, although it is very rich 

ill jiatural jHoductioiis, but the lact ib, that lliey eoiitiiiually exliaust it, Jicvcr letting it rcnjjin 
I’allow. nor sup,j)l)uig u wiih liic iRCCbbary niumire. 

It IS not astonishing that tlu monk! on the brows of the mountains should become diy, or be 
carried aw.iy by the running watcis, when the trees have been cut down s’hith preserved and de¬ 
fended it from the sun, winds, and waters; and, wlien no e.xpcncc is hiade to deiend it against 
these uatuial inconvenituces; on the toiuiary, tlic soil is exhausted by two luiveslspn tlie year. 
Ihiet not tile soil beui originally c.YcelkTit, it would not have produced such fine tices as aie 
found upon it, and whicli aie continually idled wirlioiit regularity or nuasifie. 

J 'I'his idling of tlu' woods ought to be observed and controuled by tiie administration ; as tlic 
inhabitants, to^ accekrale then loituncs, will soon have laid waste the wliolc island ; so that it will 
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Colonial Commodiites wbitb the Isle of Vrance mas produce in 1800. 

Price clurinft the present wai, 

CofFcc, - 6000 hates, of lOD pounds Frcnclt, from 8 to 20 piastres the bale. 
Indigo, - 300,000 pounds weight, good year, from 2 to 8 .shillings per lb. 
Cotton, - 2000 bales of 250 pounds, - from 3 pence to 2 .shillings per Ih. 

Raw sugar, 20,000,000 pounds weight, - Irom 4 to ten piastres the tpiintal. 
Cloves, - 20,000 pounds, - - from ' to i piastre per lb. 

The Isle of Bourboiu al prtsenl called Reunion. 

Coffee, about 60,000 balc.s. 

Cotton, 2,000 balc.s. 

Two or three sugar plantations for the consumption ol the island. 

Cloves, 60,000 lb. 

New Division of the Isle of France. * 

No. 1. Municipality of the North-west Port, extends from the river des Lataniers, 
the boundary of the Municipality of Moka, to the Grande riviere. 

No. 2. Municipality of Pamplemousses—^from the river des Lataniers, the limit* 
of the municipality of Moka, of the Three Islets, and of the riviere dti Rempart, 
as far as the Great Bay. 

No. 3. Municipality du Rempart-^from the Grande Bale, the boundary of the 
municipality des Pamplemousses, antf of the Three Islets, as far as the French river. 

No, 4. Municipality of Flapk-^from the French river, the boundary of the mu¬ 
nicipality of the Three Islets, to tte riviere Scebe. 

No. 5. Municipality, of the Tcree Islets—from la riviere Seebe, the boundary 
of the municipality of Flack, of the Rempart, of Pamplemousses, and of Moka, to 
the Deep river, o* Great river of the Great Port. 

then become uninhabitable. It is high time to remedy it. There is still more than half the island 
covered with'most beautiful woods, and it would be very imjiolitic to let one of the finest and most 
productive spyts of the ^obe be destroyed, blest as it is with an healthy cUmate and magni¬ 
ficent hmbours. Finally, %e greatest advantages might be derived from it were the inhabitants 
richer, or less eager to make rapid fortunes. 

• This^tew division is marked on the Map of the Isle of France, placed at the beginning of the 
Volume. ’ 

4D 
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N’o. 6 Muniripalitv nl tlir (Acat Port Ijoiirboii (at present called the Port of 
i'latctiiity)—fioin the Oreat liver, the bouiidaiy of tlic municipality of the Three 
Islets, o! iMoka, and of llu Plano of M'lllbeins, to the liver du robie. 

I\'o. 7. Miinicipahtv ol the Savatinah—from the River du Push', the boundary 
of tl’.c Plains o! Willbems, to the Bay of the Cape, 

No. 8. Municipality of the Plains of St. Picirc and Black river—^from the Bay 
of the Cape, the boundary of the Savatinah, and of the Plains of Willhctns, to the 
1 iiile 1 iser. 

No. (). Municipality of the Plains of W'illhems—fiom the Little river, the 
boundaiy of the municipality of the Black river, of the Savannah, of the Great 
Poit, and of Moka, to the Great river of Port North-west. 

No. 10. The municipality of Moka—compiised between those of the North-west 
Port, of the Plains of Willhems, of the Great Port, of tile Three Islets, and of 
Pamplemousscs. 

Actual State of the Price of the Commodities in 1800. 

s. d. 

Beef, kid, mutton, - - about 1 o per lb. 

Pork, - - - - , 06 

A hen, - - - - 26 

A chicken, - - . -10 

A duck, - _ - . from 2 to 3 0 

A goose, . _ - A. from 7 to 8 o 

A turkey, _ - - - from 10 to 12 o 

A pair of pigeons, - - - from 2 to 6 o 

Bread and wine fluctuate, according to the commerce jn time of war. 

Wine, from the price of Europe, to eight times higher* 

Bread, from the price of Europe, to four times 'higher. 

JVf B. All the inhabitants having commodities to dispose of, and seldom buying 
any, it |S the|r, Merest to sell tliem to^foreign^r^ ytho come thither for the pur- 

posesofcoi^cC. r, „ ‘ 

In the Isk^of Fr^iCC a plantation entirely cleared, may be bought for;^i500. 
(Sooo piastres) thirty slaves of both sexes, reckoned, op an average, at 

about £ 30. each. plantatic® would produce sufficient to support a family in 

great comfort. Only half of the purchase-money must. ^.aid down. 
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Ucmarks on iho Isle of Fro’ico, in i8oo. 

First. The Isle of France imp Jif; frenn Fiirojx' almo.st all its necessaries and 
objects of consumption, exeept linen, cutiun, .md slnlF, which it obtains fiom the 
coasts of Coromandel and llcn^al , (.'Inna waie and silk horn (diina ; its com is partly 
of its own growth, and of the Isle id jSonihon ; the siirphr. (■oiisnmj'tion of ils bread 
and biscuit is imported in Hour lioin F,ur(>])c rinl New f.iipjand. It inijunis its 
rice, (besides what it grows it.sell',) from Made-1.ear and other ports ol India; its 
slaves, for the most part, aie btonght fit'in tlie co.i.st ol' .\liiea, and Madagascai. 

Second. In 1779, all the hnsmess was solehe tairied on in the commodities of the 
colony', or in piastres (a Spanish com, value .iliout live shillings Ftiglishj. I hcrc 
wa.s still in circulation the paper cuiieney issued by iite adininisirators'in the name 
of the French republic; but as it was consianily diminishing in value, the Colonial 
Assembly settled it irrevocably in 1798, by a depot ol meiehandi/e destined lor the 
paymetit of the paper currency then in (.iieulation ; the value of which to money was 
only in proportion of one to a thousand; so that a stamp pa))er currency or note 
ioi ten thousand francs was then only worth* ten liancs in commerce. On this 
basis the redemption of the paper currency was ultimately fi.xcd. 

'] bird. The plan of forming the Isle of France into a general entrepot has not 
been followed up; 1st, Because it is more advantageous to obtain all articles of mcr- 
chandizc from tlic place itself, which pr9diiccs or manufactures them. 2d, Because, 
alth.ough the Indian sailors have miuil! leSs pay than those of Europe, this point 
alone docs not render the navigatiomof vessels in India more economical, or more 
advantageous, than the navigation of European vessels; as the latter navigate them 
belter, and a crew of E.uropcan sailors docs not amount to one-third of those 
required by the vessels'onndia.* 

* Xhe principal advaMage which the Isle of France derives Irom its poits and situation, is that 
of its being' a military depot. On tliis account it would be necessary that its mother-country should 
have the superiority by s^. A comi^ercial entrepot would then be the natural consequence. 

THE END, 


Prirtefi I'v^- iiuiiner and Co. Ru' 
r.ourt, dlevcland*row St. 






























